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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



L-OUB POSITION. 

At this moment, embarrassing questions crowdupon 
ns. Iniidel science which rejects Christanity, and pious 
science which thinks to serve Christianity by limiting 
and contracting it, multiply objections. These objec- 
tions are in the fair way of descending among the masses. 
Wliether we consent to it or not, every one will soon 
know that they exist. Let us so act as that all the 
-world may loiow as well what has been our answer. 

Let us, then, resolutely face the problem, of 
authority, and may God grant us to solve it at last — 
not partially, but altogether ! How does authority 
belong to the Bible ? How is the canon of the Bible 
absolutely certain? How is the text of the Bible 
wholly inspired? How does this Bible, when read 
with the help of the Holy Spirit, supply a law which is 
at once clear, sufficient, and obligatory? How does 
true freedom of inquiry accord with true submission ? 
How ? — ^With such a question we must no longer stand 
silent, or stammer out puerile explanations. And so I 
am persuaded that this present crisis will do us much 
good. Scripture has always sained something the more 
closely it has been studied. Its Divine authority dreads 
no examination ; what it does dread is, our thoughtless- 
ness, our ignorance, our foolhardiness. Yes ; tnere is 
one way of being bold which is an insult. €rod desires 
no submission that accepts all, at any risk, from habit 
— from cowardice — on the word of another. 

I am persuaded that from the searching revisal to 
which the title-deeds of that authority are to be sub- 
mitted, will come a strong confirmation to our faith in 
the authority. We do not know to what an extent it 
is legitimate. Alongside of the revelations of God, we 
sometimes let stand human traditions, sometimes doubts 
or reservations; we add something to the Bible, and 
take something from it — that is to say, we are not yet 
suficiently Protestant. 

By establishing the proof of the authority, we give 
the last stroke to the work of the Reformation. Its 
ffreat fault has been, that it remained incomplete ; it 
has traced the path, but has not traversed it — or rather, 
it has gone forward without reaching the goal. To 
come to the Bible as the infallible and sole authority ; 
to reach the starting • point (let me be allowed this 
expression), and press on far enough to regain the 
Christianity of the Apostles — ^such is the task reserved 
for us, the very difficulties of which, as they beset us, 
yet stimulate us to its accomplishment. 

There wiU he a nineteenth-century Reformation, I 
mean, that faith in Scripture will succeed in establish- 
ing, in justifying, and in displaying itself in action, to 
the exclusion of aU that is not of its own kind. Our 
Protestant traditions will finally come to an end, and 
we shall finish by becoming thoroughly Protestants, in 
order to our becoming simply ^^liristians. 

In this hope, I look forward. The day is drawing 
near when authority will resume its rightful place. 
Our unhappy age, that is dragged in every direction 
save that wiuch would bring it nearer to the Bible — our 
age, which inclines to divide itself between Popery and 
^tionalism, will be attacked by a new force. The 
disciples of the great Book will do that more boldly 
whicn in some measure they have done already. They 
will act with a more entire feeling of the goodness of 
their cause. 

But in order to have it so, we must not only lament, 
we must act. In the presence of enemies who work 
and study, we must work and study. Let us boldly 
face the questions that arise, instead of giving them the 
slip — face them in the name of the Lord and by His 
strength ; He Himself will give us their solution. 
NO. I. — VOL. I. 



While at present there exists a general belief in the 
authority of Scripture which preserves the ignorant, and 
unconsciously checks the learned themselves ; while the 
very boldest feel instinctively a respect for a Book which 
has long in their eyes been, and wnich still in the eyes 
of the masses is, the Word of God, the day draws near 
when all these pre-existing circumstances shall have 
altered ; when the new theories shall have made their 
way among men, as they are now doini^; when the 
prejudice in favour of the Bible (a prejudice which, I 
allow, is ignorant and insufficient) shall have given 
place to a prejudice all the other way ; when the rash 
views of our teachers make their way into the drawing- 
room and the work shop ; when each one has learnt 
his lesson and knows by heart the arguments acainst 
this chapter or regarding that other cm-onological con- 
tradiction; when there is no longer veneration for 
Scripture in the very air we breathe, and no more 
bibhcal associations lyine deep in our souls — then we 
shall see how far men wiB go who have utterly thrown 
off authority. The fancies men cherish at this present 
day will then be dissipated. 

Since I see the danger increasing, I look around me, 
I seek some one to take in hand the cause of authority ; 
but there is no one, or almost none. The most leamcKi, 
the most talented, the best, admit in part the principle 
we have to resist. It is this which has given nse in me 
to a feeling of duty which urges me to this task, though 
it cannot overpower my sense of my own insufficiency 
for its right performance. I must do what I can — others 
will, I trust, do better. 

To transfer the question of authority from the 
re^on of human testimony to that of Divine testimony; 
this, in one word, is all my object, this is the whole 
position I assume. 

There are questions which need to be examined in 
detail, and with the necessary documents in one's hands 
— questions of authenticity — questions relating to the 
harmony of the Gospels — to the chronology — ^to the 
apparent contradictions — to the history of the Bible, 
and its manuscripts — to the comparison of the biblical 
revelations with human philosophy and religions — to 
the different readings — to the quotations of the Old 
Testament in the New, &c. 

I will not venture at present on the domain of 
science properly so called ; for I know too well what is 
due to that respect for the public, which is just one form 
of respect for the truth. 

I have the less delicacy in pleading that attention 
be given to this matter, feeling as I do, that the author 
here goes for nothing, and that his subject alone 
deserves attention. We can give days to politics, to 
worldly interests, to literature ; our newspapers claim 
without difficulty a part of our lives ; ana can we not 
set apart a few hours for making up our minds on the 
ffreat controversy of our day? a controversy on which 
depends at once the future of society, and that of the 
Church—at once the authority of tne Bible, and the 
quickening power of the doctrines it contains. Is a 
Divine revelation yet to remain to us? Is a Saviour 
yet to remain? That, in reality, is the question at 
stake ; and surely it is worth the trouble of an inquiry. 

What, then, must I do? I as much as any other 
would like to please my readers; success and praises 
are agreeable, and I am far from pretending that I am 
indifferent to blame. But at no price will I lie to my 
couHcience, nor by a hair's breadth bend my conviction. 
In what concerns myself, I will rather borrow the 
saying of Luther, *I cannot do otherwise,* while in 
what concerns my brethren, I will presume to borrow 
the words of Paul, *I am jealous over you with a godly 
jealousy.' — Oasparin, 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



n- BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

When we attempt to expound a work of liigh anti- 
quity, which has passed through a variety of copies, 
Doth ancient and modem, both written and printed, 
copies which differ from each other in very numerous 
instances, we should have some reason to believe that 
the copy or edition, which we undertake to interpret, 
approaches as nearly to the original, as it can be brought 
by human industry, or human judgment. Or, to speak 
in the technical language of criticism, before we expound 
an author, we should procure the most correct text of 
that author. But in a work of such importance as the 
Bible, we should confide in the bare assertion of no man, 
with respect to the question, in what copy or edition 
either the Greek or the Hebrew text is contained most 
correctly. We should endeavour to obtain sufficient 
information on this subject to enable us to judge for 
ourselves : and the information, which is necessary for 
this purpose, may be obtained, even before we are 
acquainted with any other branch of Theology. For 
when a passage is differently worded in different copies, 
or, to speak in technical terms, when it has various 
readings, the question, which of those readings is 
probably the original or genuine reading, must be 
determined by authorities, and by rules, similar to those 
which are applied to classic authors. The study of 
sacred criticism therefore, as far as it relates to the 
obtaining of a correct text^ may precede the study of 
every o^er branch : but, if it may, there are obvious 
reasons, why it shouid. And, if that department of it, 
which relates to the genuineness of whole books, belong 
on one account to a later period of theological study, it 
may still on another account be referred even to the first. 
Though the application or the practice of it requires the 
assistance of another branch, yet a knowledge of its 
principles may be jH^viously obtained. Now the stud^ 
of Sacred Criticism produces a habit of accurate investi- 
ffation, which will be highly beneficial to us in our 
future theolo^cal inquiries. Its influence also iis such, 
that it pervades every other part of Theology ; and, as 
our notions in this part are clear or obscure, our conclu- 
sions in other parts will be distinct or confused. In 
short, it is a branch, which affords nutriment and life 
to all the other branches, which must become more or less 
vigorous, in proportion as this branch either flourishes 
or decays. To Sacred Criticism then the foremost rank 
is due. 

The reproaches, which have been made, and the 
dangers, which have been ascribed to it, proceed only 
from the want of knowing its real value, it is not the 
object of sacred criticism to expose the Word of God to 
the uncertainties of human conjecture ; its object is not 
to weaken, and much less to destroy the edifice, which 
for ages has been the subject of just veneration. Its 
primary object is to shew the firmness of that foundation, 
on which the sacred edifice is built, to prove the genuine- 
ness of the materials, of which the edifice is constructed. 
It is employed in the confutation of objections, which, 
if made by ignorance, can be removed only by knowledge. 
On the other hand, if in the progress of inquiry excre- 
scences should be discovered, which violate the symmetry 
of the original fabric, which betray a mixture of the 
human with the divine, of interpolations, which the 
authority or artifice of man has engrafted on the oracles 
of God, it is the duty of sacred criticism to detect the 
spurious, and remove it from the genuine. For it is not 
less blameable to accept what is false, than to reject 
what is true : it is not less inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of religion to ascribe the authority of Scripture 
to that which is not Scripture, than to refuse our 
acknowledgement, where such authority exists. Nor 



should we forget, that, if we resolve at all events to 
retain what has no authority to support it, we remove 
at once the criterion, which distinguishes truth from 
falsehood, we involve the spurious and the genuine in the 
same fate, and thus deprive ourselves of the power of ever 
ascertaining what is the real text of the sacred writings. 
But so far is sacred criticism from exposing the Word 
of Qod to the uncertainties of conjecti^re, that there is 
no principle more firmly resisted in sacred criticism than 
the admission of conjectural emendation, of emendation 
not founded on documents. In the application of criti- 
cism to classic authors, conjectural emendations are 
allowable. There such liberties can do no harm, either 
to the critic, or to his readers : they affect no truth, 
either reli^ous or moral But the case is widely different, 
when conjectural emendation is applied to the sacred 
writings. It then ceases to be merely an exercise of 
ingenuity : it becomes a vehicle for the propagation of 
religious opinion : and passives have been altered, in 
defiance of all authority, for the sole purpose of procuring 
support to a particular creed. It is true, that we have 
many at least ingenious conjectures on the Greek Testa- 
ment, which come not within this description. But 
even such conjecture should never be received into the 
text. If one kind were admitted, it might be difficult 
to exclude another, since the line of discrimination is 
not always apparent. Thus the Bible would cease to be 
a common standard ; it would assume as many forms, 
as there are Christian parties. Now that edition of the 
Greek Testament, which above all others deserves the 
name of a critical edition, is founded on this avowed 
principle. Nil mutetur e conjectura. 

The first operation, therefore, in respect of the Greek 
Testament, which must be performed Dy a theologian, 
who intends to build his faith on a firm foundation, is 
to ascertain what copy of the Epistles ascribed to 
Paul, what copy of an Epistle ascribed to any other 
Apostle, what copy of a Gospel ascribed to this or that 
Evangelist, has tne strongest claim to be received by us, 
as a true copy of the author's own manuscript ; whoever 
the author, or authors, may really have been, which 
must be left to future inquiry, or we shall again take for 
granted the thing to be proved. Now the investi^tion 
of this previous question is a work of immense labour. 
The Greek manuscripts of Paul's Epistles (or, as we 
should rather say in tne present stage of our inquiry, of 
the Epistles ascribed to Paul,) amount, as far as toe 
know them, to more than an hundred and fifty : and the 
Greek manuscripts of the Gospels, with which we are 
acquainted, amount to more than three hundred and 
fift^. But among all these manuscripts there is none, 
which is so far entitled to precedence, as to be received 
for the true copy, of which we are in search. In fact 
the truth lies scattered among them all : and in order to 
obtain the truth, we must gather from them all. Nor 
is an examination of these manuscripts, numerous as 
they are, alone sufficient ^r the object which we have 
in view. The quotations from the Greek Testament in 
the voluminous writings of the Greek fathers, must 
likewise be examined, that we may know what they 
found in their Greek manuscripts. The ancient versions 
must also be consulted, in order to learn what the writers 
of those versions found in their copies of the Greek 
Testament. When idl these collections from manuscripts, 
fathers, and versions, have been formed, and reduced 
into proper order, we have then to determine, in eveiy 
single instance, which among the various readings is 
probably the genuine reading. And that we may know 
how to determine, we must establish laws of criticism, 
calculated to counteract the causes, which produced the 
variations, and, by these means, to restore the true copy, 
, of which we are in search. — Marsh. 
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Besnlts of Biblical Criticisin, 

AS EXHIBITED IN TI8CHEND0IIF*S NEW GREEK TEXT. 

Sceptics and others have often been accustomed to boast 
of the great number of the various readings found in the 
many hundreds of Greek MSS. that have been collated 
with the ordinary printed text commonly in use, and 
many faint-heexted Christians, when they hear that 
these variations probably amoimt to one hundred 
thousand, are tempted to shut their ears and their eyes, 
and decry Biblical Criticism as perverting the faith. 
But here, as elsewhere, honesty is the best policy ; and if 
the matter be fully looked in the face, it ^^Ul be found 
that Uiese variations, so far from weakening;, really 
strengthen our confidence in the substantial inviolability 
of the Divine Oracles— The Word of God Written; 
for on all hands it is admitted that the immense bulk of 
these variations relates to the spelling of words, and in 
no way whatever affects the meaning of the text. 
Tischendorf is one of the latest, most accurate, and 
trustworthy collectors of MSS. ; and we have thought 
that advantage might, and ought, to be taken of his 
labours, to show how really insignificant are even his 
sreatest variations from the ordinary Greek text ; and 
in order the better to do this, we confine our attention, 
a4 present, entirely and exclusively to a list of every 
passage in the New Testament, where he has rejected 
an^ word or phrase as not beinff supported, in his 
opinion, by the oldest and best MSS., versions, and 
fathers. Of course, it is not to be supposed that these 
are all interpolations ; critics will be divided in opinion 
about many of them till the end of time ; but, admitting 
his judgment to be correct for the sake of argument and 
illustration, we cidl the attention of the reiser to their 
reiadve worthlessness, so far as the truth of Scripture 
doctrines and facts are concerned. In no case do they 
change one article of the Christian faith, as professed by 
the evangeUcal churches of Britain, or one moral precept, 

Hereafi^er we may give a list of the passages where 
Tischendorf has thought himself bound by the laws of 
critical evidence to substitute one word or phrase for 
another, but at present we give only those passages 
which he has rejected as interpolcUions. To an inteUi- 
^;ent, inquiring, and candid mind, many of them are 
mteresting and instructive, but the general impression 
left on our own mind is that Revealed Truth has very 
little indeed to expect either of good or evil from mere 
collations of MSS., and that light must and will come 
from another quarter — even the exact grammatical and 
historical investigation of the ordinary Greek text. 

Omit in Matt. 2.18, lamentation, and; 5.11, falsely; 
522, without a cause ; 5.25, with him ; 5.27, by them of 
old time; 6.4, himself . . . openly; 6.6, openly; 6.13, 
for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen; 6.15, their trespasses; 6.25, or what 
ye shall drink; 7.2, again; 9.13, to repentance; 9.35, 
among the people ; 10.3, whose surname was Thaddseus ; 
10.8, raise the dead; 12.35, of the heart; 13.9, to hear; 
13.35, of the world; 13.43, to hear; 13.51, Jesus saith 
unto them . . . Lord ; 14.3, and put him . . . Philip ; 
15.8, draweth nigh imto me witn their mouth, and; 
16.3, O ye hypocrites; 16.4, the prophet; 17.11, first; 
18.10, in heaven (1st); 17.11, whole verse; 17.15, 
against thee; 17.26, Lord; 17.29, at his feet ... all; 
17.35, their trespasses; 19.16, good {before Master); 
19.20, from my youth up; 19.22, that saving; 19.29, 
or wife ; 20.6, idle {after standing) ; 20.7, and whatsoever 
ii ri^ht, that shall ye receive ; 20.16, for many are 
called, but few chosen ; 20.22, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with; 20.23, (the same); 
21.44, WHOLE verbe; 22.13, and take him away; 22.30, 
of God; 22.35, and saying; 23.4, and grievous to be 



borne ; 235, of their garments ; 23.7, Babbi {once)\ 23.14* 
WHOLE verse; 23.19, fools and; 23.26, and platter; 

24.7, and pestilence; 25.6, cometh; 25.13, wherein the 
Son of Man cometh ; 25.20, besides them ; 25.22, besides 
them; 26.3, and the scribes; 26.9, ointment; 26.42, 
cup; 26.44, the third time; 26.69, and elders; 27 2, 
Pontius ; 27.24, just ; 27.35, that it might be fulfilled 
(and the rest of the verse); 27.64, by nicht ; 28.2, from 
the door ; 28.9, and as they went to teu the disciples ; 
28.20, Amen. 

Omit in Mark 1.2, before thee ; 1.24, let us alone ; 
1.40, and kneeling down to him ; 1.42, and as soon as 
he had spoken; 2.17, to repentance; 2.22, but new 
wine must be put, &c.; 3.5, whole as the other ; 3.15, 
to heal sickness, and ; 4.4, of the air ; 4.24, that hear ; 
6.11, verily, I say unto you, &c.; 6.33, and came to- 
gether unto him; 6.51, and wondered; 7.2 (at end), 
they found fault ; 7.6, answered, and ; 7.8, for .... as 
the washing, Ac; 7.16, whole verse; 7.17, concerning; 
7.24, of Sidon ; 7.35, straightway ; 8.2, with me ; 8. 9, 
that had eaten ; 8.26, nor tell it to any in the town ; 
9.3, as snow ; 9.24, with tears. Lord ; 9.29, and fasting ; 
9.33, among yourselves; 9.38, because he foUoweth not 
us ; 9.44, WHOLE verse ; 9.45, into the fire that shall 
not be quenched ; 9.46, whole verse ; 9.47, fire {after 
heU); 10.2, the {before Pharisees); 10.7, and shall 
cleave to his wife ; 10.29, answered and .... or wife ; 
11.9, sajring; 11.10, in the name of the Lord; 11.26, 
whole verse; 11.33, answering; 12.4, at him they 
cast stones .... sent them away ; 12.5, again ; 12.9, 
therefore ; 12.22, had her, and ; 12.29, of aU the com- 
mandments ; 12.30, and with all thy mind .... this 
is the first commandment; 12.32, God; 12.33, and 
with all thy soul ; 13.8, and troubles; 13.11, neither 
do ye premeditate ; 13. 14, spoken of by Daniel the pro- 
phet ; 13. 18, your flight ; 1322, false Christs .... even ; 
13.33, and pray; 14.4, and said; 14.22, eat; 14.27, 
because of me this night ; 14.31, the more ; 14.43, great ; 
14.70, and thy speech agreeth iiiereto; 15.7, with him; 
15.14, more {before exceedingly); 15.23, to drink; 15.28, 
whole verse; 15.34, saying; 15.39, cried out, and; 

16.8, quickly ; 16.9. whole verse, to end of chapter. 
Omit in Luke 1.28, Blessed art thou among women ; 

1.29, and when she saw him ; 2.5, wife ; 2.40, in spirit; 
2.42, to Jerusalem ; 3.19, Philip ; 4.2, afterward ; 4.4. 
saying .... but by every word of God ; 4.5, unto a 
high moimtain ; 4.8, get thee behind me, Satan, for ; 
4.18, to heal the broken-hearted; 4.34, saying; 4.41, 
the Christ; 5.30, and sinners; 5.33, why do ... . 
the ; 5.38, and both are preserved ; 5.39, straightway ; 
6.2, unto them . . . . to do ; 6.10, whole as the other ; 
6.45, treasure {after evil); 7.28, for ... . the Baptist ; 
7.31, and the Lord said ; 7,44, of her head ; 8.34, and 
went ; 8.48, be of good courage ; 8.54, he put them all 
out, and; 9.7, by him {after done); 9,10, a desert place 
belonging to ; 9.54, even as Elias did ; 9.55, and said, 
Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of ; 9.56, for 
the Son of Man is not come to destroy men's lives, but 
to save them; 9.57, it came to pass .... that ; 10.11, 
unto you ; 10.35, when he departed ; 11.2, our .... 
who art in heaven .... thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so in earth ; 11.4, but deliver us from evil ; 11.29, the 
prophet; 11.44, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; 
11.48, their sepulchres ; 11.54, and seeking .... that 
they might accuse him; 12.11, or what uiing ; 12.25, 
with taking thought ; 12.38, servants ; 12.53, shall be 
divided ; 17.3, against thee ; 17.4, in a day .... to 
thee (the second); 17.7, by and by ... . straightway 
{after go); 17.9, I trow not; 17.36, whole verse; 
18.24, he was very sorrowful ; 19.45, therein, and l^em 
that brought ; 20.14, come ; 20.23, why tempt ye me ? 
20.30, took her to wife, and he died childless ; 21.^ 
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of God ; 22.31, and the Lord aaid; 22.64, they struck 
him on the face, and ; 23.17, whole verse ; 23.38, 
written .... in letters of Greek, and Latin, and 
Hebrew; 23.51, also himself; 23.55, also; 241, and 
certain others with them ; 24.3, of the Lord Jesus ; 
24.12, WHOLE verse; 24.36, and saith unto them. 
Peace be unto you ; 24.40, whole verse ; 24.49, oJF 
Jerusalem ; 24.51, and carried up into heaven ; 24.52, 
worshipped him, and ; 24.63, amen. 

Omit m John 1.27, He it is, who .... is preferred 
before me; 1.61, hereafter ; 3.15, not perish, but ; 4.34, 
already; 4.42, the Christ ; 5.3, waitinjg for the moving 
of the water ; 5.4, whole vebse ; 5.12, thy bed ; 5. 16, 
and sought to slav him ; 6.11, to the disciples, and the 
disciples ; 6.22, that {b^ore one) .... whereunto his 
disciples were entered; 6.61, that I will give; 6.68, 
manna; 7.20, and said; 7.26, deed; 7.50, by night; 
7.53, WHOLE VERSE; 8.1-11, whole eleven verses; 
8.69, going through the midst of them, and so passed 
by ; 9.6, of the blind man ; 9.11, and said .... the 
pool of ; 10.13, the hireling fleeth ; 11.41, from the place 
where the dead was laid ; 12.1, which had been dead ; 
16.16, because I co to my Father ; 17.12, in the world ; 

19. 16, and led him away ; 20.19, assembled ; 20.29, 
Thomas ; 21.3, immediately ; 21.25, amen. 

Omit in the Acts of the Apostles 1.14, and suppli- 
cation ; 2.7, all ... . one to another ; 2.16, Joel ; 2.30, 
according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ ; 2.41, 
ffladly; 3.6, rise and; 3.22, truly .... unto the 
fathers ; 7.16, into Egypt ; 7.30, of the Lord ; 7.37, the 
Lord your .... him shall ye hear ; 8.37, whole verse ; 
9.5, it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks ; 9.6, 
from and he to unto him ; 9.12, in a vision ; 9.18, forth- 
with ; 10.6, he shall tell ^ee what thou oughtest to do ; 
10.11, knit; 10.21, which was sent unto him from 
Cornelius; 11.12, nothing doubting; 11.28, Casar ; 

13. 17, of Israel ; 15.24, saying, Ye must be circumcised, 
and keep the law .... such ; 15.34, whole verse ; 
17.5, moved with envy; 18,17, the Greeks; 18.21, I 
must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jeru- 
salem, but ; 18.26, of God ; 19.35, goddess ; 20.24, with 
joy ; 20.25, of God ; 21.8, that were of Paul's company; 
21.25, that thev observe no such thing, save only ; 22.9, 
and were afraid ; 22.20, unto his death ; 22.30, from his 
bands; 23.12, certain of; 23.15, to-morrow; 23.30, 
what they had against him .... farewell ; 24.6, and 
would have judged according to our law ; 24. 7, whole 
verse ; 24.8, commanding his accusers to come unto 
thee; 24.15, of the dead; 24.22, when .... heard 
these things ; 24.23, or come ; 24.26, that he might 
loose him ; 25.16, to die; 26.7, king Agrippa; 26..30, 
and when he had thus spoken ; 27.41, of the waves ; 

28.29, WHOLE VERSE. 

Omit in Romans 1.16, of Christ (a/35€r gospel); 1.29, 
fornication; 1.31, implacable; 3.26, in Jesus; 5.2, by 
faith ; 6.11, our Lord; 6.12, it in ; 8.1, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit ; 13.9, thou shalt not 
bear false witness ; 1421, or is offended, or is made 
weak; 15.15, brethren; 15.29, of the gospel; 15.30, 
brothren ; 16.20, amen. 

Omtt in First Corinthians 2.4, man's ; 3.3, and 
divisions; 46, to think of men; 5.4, Christ {twice); 
6.20, and in your spirit, which are God*s ; 7.5, fasting 
and; 7.37, stedfast ; 7.39, by the law; 9.10, of his 
hope ; 10.23, for me (ttoice); 10.28, unto idols .... for 
the earth is the Lora's, and the fulness thereof ; 11.2, 
brothren ; 11.24, take, eat .... broken ; 14.37, the 
commandments ; 15.20, and become ; 15.47, the Lord ; 
16.24, amen. 

Obot in Second Corinthians 3.1, letters of commen- 
dation; 11.32, desirous; 12.11, in glorying; 13.2, I 
write ; 13. 13, amen. 



Omtt in Galatians 3. 1, that ye should not obey the 
truth ; 3.17, in Christ ; 5.19, adultery ; 6.21, murders ; 
6. 15, in Christ Jesus. 

Omit in Ephesians 3.9, by Jesns Christ ; 3.14, of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; 5.22, submit yourselves; 5.30, of 
his flesh and of his bones ; 6. 10, my brothren ; 6. 12, of 
this world ; 6.24, amen. 

Omit in Philippians 3.16, rule .... let us mind the 
same thing ; 3.21, that it may be fashioned ; 3. 23, amen. 

Omit in Colossi a ns 1.2, and the Lord Jesus CHrist ; 
1.3, and; 1.14, through his blood; 2.2, and of the 
Father, and of Christ; 2.11, of the sins; 3.6, on. the 
children of disobedience ; 418, amen. 

Omit in Fnwr Thessalonians 1.1, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ; 5.27, holy; 5.28, 
amen. 

Omit in Second Thessalonians 2.4, as God; 3.18, 
amen. 

Omtt in First Timothy 1.17, wise ; 2.7, in Christ ; 
3.3, not greedy of filthy lucro : 4. 12, in spirit ; 5.4, good 
and ; 6.6, from such withdraw thyself; 6.17, Uie Uvmg ; 
6.22, amen. 

OBiTT in Secx)ni> Timothy 2.3, thou therefore ; 4.1, 
the Lord ; 4.22, Jesus Christ .... amen. 

Omit in Trrus 1.4, meroy .... the Lord; 2.7, 
8incerit}r ; 3.15, amen. 

Omit in Philemon v.25, amen. 

Omit in Hebrews 1.3, by himself .... our; 2.7, 
and didst set him over the works of thy hands ; 3.6, 
firm imto the end ; 6.10, labour of ; 7.21, after the order 
of Melchisedek : 8.12, and his iniquities ; 10.9, O God ; 
10.30, saith the Lord ; 10.34, in heaven; 11.11, was 
delivered of a child; 11.13, and wero persuaded of them ; 

12.20, or thrust through with a dart; 13.11, for sin; 

13.21, and ever. 

Omit in James 1.3, of your faith ; 1-26, among yon ; 
2. 18, they., .my (6i»/ore works); 4.4, adnlterorsand;5^, as. 

Omtt in First Peter 1.22, through the spirit ; 1.23, 
for ever ; 4,1, for us ; 4.14, on their part he is evil 
spoken of, but on your part he is glorified ; 5.2, taking 
the oversight thereof ; 6.11, glory and .... and ever ; 
5.14, Jesus. Amen. 

Omit in Secx)nd Peter 2.11, beforo the Lord ; 2.17, 
for ever ; 3.10, in the night ; 3.18, amen. 

Omit in First John 2.7, from the beginning (2d); 
3.14, his brother ; 4.3, that .... Christ is come in the 
flesh ; 4.19, him ; 4.7, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost ; and these three are one ; and thero are 
three that bear witness on earth ; 4.13, that believe on 
the name of the Son of God ; 4.21, amen. 

Omit in Secx)nd John v.3, the Ix)rd ; v. 13, amen. 

Omit in Jude v.25, wise. 

Omit in Revelation 1.8, the beginning and the end- 
ing ; 1. 11, 1 am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last; 
and . . . which aro in Asia ; 1. 13, seven ; 1. 18, amen ; 
1.20, which thou sawest; 2.5, quickly; 2.9, thy works, 
and ; 2. 13, thy works, and ; 2. 14, because ; 2. 17, to eat ; 
2.20. a few things; 3.3, on thee; 3.11, behold; 4.4, I 
saw .... they had; 6.4, and to read; 6.6, to loose; 
5.6, and lo; 5.9, us; 5.14, four and twenty; 6.3, and 
see; 6.6, and see; 6.11, little; 6.12, lo . . . the whole 
moon; 7.6, wero sealed (o/^r Reuben and Gad); 7.12, 
amen (the last); 8.7, angel; 10.4, their voices .... 
unto me ; 11.1. and the ai^el stood ; 11.14, and behold ; 
11.17, and art to come ; 11.19, and an earthquake ; 14.5, 
beforo the throne of God; 14.10, holy {b^ore angels); 
15.2, and over his mark ; 15.4, thee ; 15.6, behold ; 16.6, 
out of the temple; 16.1, out of the temple; 16.17, of 
heaven; 17,13, shall; 19.1, and honour .... the 
Lord; 20.9, from God; 21.2, John; 22.1, pure; 22.5, of 
the sun; 22.14, and from; 22.20, even so; 22.21, Christ, 
you .... amen. 
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m.— BIBLE DTTEBFRETATIOir. 

Having thus properly prepared ourselves for the study 
of the Bible, and having procured the best critical 
edition of it, we may then proceed to its exposition, or 
Interpretation. For this jmrpose we must obtain a 
knowledge of various subjects, which have reference 
either to the Old or to the New Testament. We must 
stady what may be comprised under the general name 
of Jewish Antiq^uities : nor must we neglect to obtain 
similar information in regard to other nations, who are 
recorded in the Bible, whether it relate to their civil, or 
to their religious establishments. The state of literature, 
the peculiar modes of thinking, the influence of false 
philosophy, either on the Jews or on their neighbours, 
are likewise subjects which demand our attention. A 
knowledge of history, as far as it reeards the Bible, is 
also necessai^, not merely to elucidate the historical, 
but to explam the prophetical parts. And, in aid of 
history, it is further necessary that we should understand 
biblical chronology, and biblical geography. On all 
these subjects we are so well provid^ with information, 
through the industry of our predecessors, that a know- 
ledge of these subjects is more easily attainable, than 
the apparent extent of them might induce us to sup- 
pose. 

But the qualification, next to be mentioned, as neces- 
sary for a good interpreter of the Bible is not of so easy 
attainment, namely, the knowledge of some fixed rule 
or principle, by which we may direct our judgments, 
anud the discordant interpretations of biblical commen- 
tators. That all men should agree in adopting one rule 
of interpretation, is no more to be expected, than that 
all men should afree in one religious creed. The very 
iirst principle of interpretation, namely, that the real 
mftanmg of a passage is its literal or mmmatical mean- 
ing, that, as tne writer himself intended to apply it, so 
and no oUierwise the reader must take it, this principle, 
from which no expoimder of any other work would 
knowingly depart, is expressly rejected by many com- 
mentators on the Bible, not only among the Jews, who 
set the example in their Targums, but also among 
Christians, who have followed that example in their 
comments and paraphrases. 

The same difficulty, which attends the Crilicism of an 
ancient work, and which increases in proportion to its 
antianity, attends also the Interpretatioti of that work, 
and likewise increases with its age. The further we are 
removed from the period in which an author wrote, the 
more difficult is it to discover the circumstances in 
which he was placed, the peculiar object which he had 
in view, the situation and sentiments of his original 
readers, and the probable consequent tendency of the 
author's arguments. If, beside the distance of Hmey we 
are far removed from him in place, if the laws and 
customs of his country had no resemblance to our own, 
if not only his language was different, but his forms of 
expreaaion were so little analogous to those which are in 
use among ourselves, as when Uterally rendered to imply 
not unfrequently what the author intended not to say, 
we mast be blind, not to perceive the difficulties, which 
attend the interpretation of that author. We must be 
blind not to perceive, that, in order to become thoroughly 
acquainted with him, something more is wanted, than a 
mere knowledge of our ovm customs, and of our ovm lan- 
go»ge. 

Let us apply then these general observations to the 
Bible. When a work is put into our hands, composed 
partly in Hebrew, and paitlj in Hebrew-Greek ; when 
that work contains historic, legislative, poetic, pro- 
phetic, and didactic materials ; when between the earliest 
and the latest of its compositions an intoval elapsed of 



more than fifteen hundred years, and an interval still 
greater has elapsed between tne latest of its compositions 
and the present age ; when they were written in a 
country, and under circumstances very different from 
our own ; when these several hinds of composition, 
breathing more or less the oriental spirit of the writers, 
require an attention, as well to particular as to general 
rules of interpretation ; surely no man of common 
understanding will assert, that sttch a work is easy of 
interpretation. If the meaning of the sacred writers is 
so easy and so obvious, why has it been deemed neces- 
sary in every age to write Commentaries on the Bible ? 
Why has it been deemed necessary in every Christian 
country to set apart by public authority a class of men, 
for the purpose of studyingand explaining the Scriptures, 
and to exempt them from secular employments, that 
their time might be wholly em^oyed in thieirprofessional 
duties ? It is an error too fre<iuently instilled, and too 
readily received, that the qualifications for a good divine 
are of small extent and of easy attainment, ^ut let 
those, who have been seduced into this fatal error, 
reflect only on the manifold subjects, which should 
engage the attention of the Clergy, and they will soon 
be convinced that the knowledse, which they ought to 
possess, is less circumscribed uian they imagine. Let 
them consider that Christianity is founded on miracles, 
which must be verified, and on prophecies, which must 
be explained ; that the writings, which attest the one, 
and record the other, must be proved authentic and 
credible ; that to establish this authenticity and credi- 
bility a series of testimony must be examined commencing 
with their first publication ; that internal evidence must 
be applied to corroborate the external ; that this internal 
evidence can be derived only from an intimate knowledge 
of the writings themselves ; and lastly that, to obtatn 
this intimate knowledge, we must become acquainted 
with the languages, in which those writings were com- 
posed, and with the various opinions and institutions, 
which prevailed at different times, among the people, 
and in the country, where and when they were com- 
posed. The discourses of inspired writers, no less than 
the discourses of common writers, were necessarily 
adapted to the comprehension of those, to whom they 
were immediately addressed ; adapted therefore to their 
modes of expression, and their habits of reasoning. If 
loe then would understand the inspired writers, as they 
themselves intended to be understood, we must lihetoise 
be acquainted with those modes of expression, and those 
habits of reasoning. But this acquaintance can be formed 
only by those, who have opened to themselves the stores 
of ancient learning. 

Should argument however fail to con'X'ince us, that a 
just interpretation of Scripture requires, on the part of 
the interpreter, an ample share as well of erudition as of 
judgment, we may appeal to the experience of almost 
every age since the foundation of Christianity. If the 
interpretation of Scripture were easy and obvious, there 
would be little or no diversity in the explanations which 
different commentators have given of tne same passage. 
But if we compare the Oreek with the Latin commenta- 
tors, we shall frequently find such a variety of interpre- 
tion, as would appear almost impossible to be extracted 
from the same text. If we compare the Jewish commen- 
tators, either with the Greek, or with the Latin, we 
shall find as great a variety, thoush a variety of a 
different kind. If we compare our En^ish commentators 
with any of the preceding, we shall find no diminution 
in the variety of interpretation. Nor do we find uni- 
formity, either among commentators of the same 
language, or even among commentators of the 
Church."— ifarM. 
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THE GOSPELS WRITTEN BEFORE THE 
EPISTLES. 
The Sacred writers differ from each other in ahnost 
every form of style and expression, but there is one 
particular in which the Evangelists most strikingly agree 
among themselves and differ from the writers of the 
Epistles. It is in the general designation of the Saviour. 

The name ** Jesus occurs about 700 times in the 
Gospels, but in the Epistles only about 70 times. 

The name "Christ" occurs about 60 times in the 
Gospels and Acts, but in the Epistles not less than 240 
times. In the one also, it almost never toants the 
definite article before it, in the other it almost never hcLS 
it ; in the one it is a title of office, in the other a personal 
designation. 

The compound name * Jesus Christ^ occurs only 4 
times in the Gospels, but 160 times in the Epistles ; the 
other form * Christ Jesus ^ never once occurs in the 
Gospels, but is very common in the Epistles. 

In the GtMpels * Jesus* occurs 14 times more frequently 
than * Christ/ while in the Epistles * Christ' occurs 10 
times more frequently than * Jesus.* 

Which of these is the earlier usage ? Undoubtedly 
that used by the Evangelists. Jesus was the Saviour's 
name from oirth, and during his whole life on earth, 
and only as he began to manifest himself as the Messiah 
could tne appellation of Ufie Christ* attach itself to 
him. As time rolled on, and the vividness of his per- 
sonal presence faded from the disciples* minds, and a 
truer appreciation of His divine nature and work dawned 
upon tnem, the merely human * Jesus ' is reverentially 
spoken of as the ' Christ * of God, and erelong, what was 
simply an appellative, became a personal name, as it 
now is. The natural conclusion is, therefore, that the 
Gospels preceded the Epistles, as has hitherto been 
believed, " always, everywhere, and by all " the Chris- 
tian Church. 



NEW TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS FROM THE 
OLD. 
Direct Quotations from the Old Testament found in 
the New are, in all, about 365, besides neariy 375 refer- 
ences or allusions more or leas definite. The 365 are 
classified as follows : — 

Genesis is quoted 23 times. Exodus 28, Leviticus 12, 
Numbers 1, Deuteronomy 29, Joshua 1, 1 Samuel 1, 2 
Samuel 2, 1 Kings 2, Psalms 72, Proverbs 6, Isaiah 58, 
Jeremiah 7, Hosea 6, Joel 2, Amos 2, Micah 1, Habak- 
kuk 4, HaRgai 1, Zechariah 6, Malachi 5. There is 
none £rom ^e other 18 Old Testament Books. 

Matthew has 37 direct quotations, Mark 17, Luke 19, 
John 15, Acts 31, Romans 52, 1 Corinthians 18, 2 Cor- 
inthians 9, Galatians 9, Ephesians 4, 1 Timothy 1, 2 
Timothy 1, Hebrews 33, James 5, 1 Peter 10, 2 Peter 1, 
and Revelation 1. The other 12 New Testament Books 
have no direct quotation. 

The vast majority of these quotations are taken ahnost 
literally from the Septua^t, some few appear to be 
new renderings of the origmal Hebrew, and the rest are 

Srobably written from memory, or roughly attending to 
le sense more than to the letter. 



PROPOSITIONS AS TO GENESIS. 

1. That it is praciicaUy a compilation of preceding 
documents written by such persons as Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, with connecting 
clauses, and explanatory statements, by some succeeding 
writer or writers, such as Aaron, Moses, Joshua, 
Nathan, Jeremiah, or Ezra. 

2. That chapters 1.2. do not refer to the original state 
of the earth, but to its renovation and restitution for 
the abode of the present race of inhabitants. 



3. That chapter 1.1^2.4, was a vision exhibited by 
Grod to Adam, so that the seven days' work are not t<> 
be understood literally, but figumtively. 

4. That a race of beings, similar to man, may have 
existed on the earth before Adam, without impugning 
the Mosaic Record. 

5. That there must have been various centres of crea- 
tion in reference to the brute creation. 

6. That Adam's age may date only from the fall, not 
from his creation. 

7. That the deluge of Noah extended only over the 
then inhabited parts of the east. 

GOD'S LOVE TO THE WORLD. 

" For the (true) God so dearly loved the Kosmos, as 
that he gave His Son, the only begotten, that no one 
who remains stedfast to Him may utterly loose himself, 
but may have life age-during."— John 3.16. 

This verse is one of the gems of the Bible — a star of 
the first magnitude. It relates to God and Man— the 
Creator and the Creature. Observe three things : — 

I. How God is affected towards the Kosmos : He 
loved it! 

1. Who or What is God ?— the God of the Bible. 

2. Who or What is the Kosmos ? — the Universe of 

Being. 

3. How they stood affected — originally — ^latterly — 

now? 

4. New and Divine Revelation : God is Love ! 
n. How God manifested this affection — this Love. 

1. He gave His Son — His only-begotten or well- 

Moved. 

2. He gave him freely — lovingly — wholly. 

ni. For what purpose God manifested this Love. 

1. Negatively — that man may not utterly loose him- 

self from God, duty, happiness ^exhibiting 
the pity of God. 

2. Positively — that man may have life — ^life aye- 

diiring=exhibiting His loving kindness. 
Consider : — What is it to perish ? to have life ? life 
o^e-during ? — How may we have it ? — Wlto may have it? 

JESUS -A PATTERN FOR YOUNG MEN. 
There are certain qualities that men really honour, 
and Jesus is a pattern in each of them : — 

1. Enthusiasm ; 2. Earnestness ; 3. Independence ; 
4. ManUness. 
In these Jesus is ^Tre-eminent, for they were all 
balanced : — 

The first by his Sobermindedness, and the second 

by his Practicalness. 
The third by his Obedience, and the fourth by hia 
Godlmess. 
Besides these we might speak of : — 

1. His Unfaltering Courage ; and 2. His Splendid 
Heroism. 

3. His Perfect Purity ; and 4. His Unwearied 

Patience. 

5. His Loyalty and Principle ; and 6. His Convic- 

tion of Truth and Duty. 
7. His Singleness of Mind ; and 8. His Love to God 
and Man. 



THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
WHEN was it?— Immediately after Vows and Blessings. 
WHERE was it? — In a wilderness, alone with wild beairts. 
WHY was it ? — To encourge uff, and to show his might. 
HOW was it? — By suggestions from Satan to (l)i)ifl- 
trust or Despair ; (2) Presumption ; (3) Indolence. 
Lessons :— Know what the will of God is. 

Understand what it really means. 
Parley not with Sin or Sinners. 
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IV.— CONFUSED RENDEBINGS OF EINa 
JAMES' BEVISOBS. 

(New Testament.) 

7?HE English Verb **go*^ is, in the Common Version, 
the representatiTe of not less than fifly-fivt different 
Greek words (as may be seen in the Englishman's Greek 
Concordance, p. 642 of second edition) the verb ** take " 
of forty-six, Ac. It is evident, therefore, that the use of 
Cruden's Concordance, and of all others based on the 
Common Version, can only mislead the mere English 
reader. 

The following list of words, with the number of their 
Greek representatives, according to the Common Ver- 
sion, expressed in numerals, will surprise all who have 
not hitherto attended to the subject, viz. : — 

To abide 12, able 7, about 11, above 10, abundance 6, 
abundant 6, abundantly 6, accept 8, according 6, accept- 
able 5, affliction 7, accompany 5, accomplish 5, accuse 6, 
add 6, affection 5, afraid 6, after 24, afterward 8, again 
6, against 9, age 6, agree 9, all 19, alone 7, also 8, always 
8, amazed 6, among 15, and 14, anoint 5, answer 8, any 
13, appear 9, appoint 14, arise 8, as 34, ask 8, at 11, 
attain 5, authon^ 7, avoid 5, awake 6. Be 16, bear 16, 
beast 6, beat 7, because 16, before 26, begin 9, beginning 
6, behind 6, behold 11, believe 7, beside 8, bestow 6, 
better 10, between 6, b^ond 7, bid 7, bind 6, blameless 
6, blessed 6, bold 6, boldly 6, bond 6, bom 6, both 6, 
bound 5, bow 6, break 13, bring 24, brou^t37, build 5, 
bum 9, but 18, by 15. Call 25, cannot 5, carry 18, cast 
27, catch 9, cause 11, cease 10, change 6, charge 9, child 
17, choose 10, clear 5, cloth 6, cloUie 7, coast 6, come 
49, comfort 7, command 9, commandment 9, commend 

5, commit 13, common 6, communicate 5, company 1 1, 
compass 5, compassion 7, conceive 5, concerning 6, con- 
demn 8, condemnation 5, confidence 5, confirm 5, consent 

6, consider 11, continue 16, convenient 6, conversation 
6, corrupt 6, count 5, country 6, course 6, cover 6, craft 
5, cry 9, curse 7, custom 6, cut 8. Daily 5, darkness 5, 
day 10, dead 11, to deal 5, death 10, deceive 6, declare 
17, deed 5, deep 6, defile 7, deliver 15, depart 22, desire 

5, to desire 13, despise 8, destroy 11, determine 6, devil 

6, to die 6» divide 9, do 13, to doubt 5, doubt 5, draw 
20, to drink 5, to drive 8, dwell 9. , Ear 5, early 7, earth 

5, eat 9, end 11, endure 8, enough 6, enquire 8, enter 9, 
to escape 6, establish 5, estate 5, to esteem 5, even 12, 
ever 16, every 10, evil 7, exalt 5, example 5, exceeding 
8, excellent 6, except 7, eye 5. Fail 7, fall 17, far 8, 
fashion 5, fault 8, fear 5, to fear 6, feed 6, to fight 6, fill 

12, finish 9, fire 5, first 8, follow 17, foot 6, foohsh 6, for 
23, forbear 5, forssJ^e 5, friend 5, ^m 7, fruit 5, fulfil 
8, full 12. Gain 5, garment 6, gather 8, get 6, gift 9, 

five 27, glory 6, go 55, God 6, good 14, goooB 5, governor 
, great 15, greatly 5, grievous 5, ground 8, grow 7. 
Habitation 5, hair 5, hand 13, have 15, he 6, hear 8, 
heed 5, help 8, henceforth 8, hereafter 5, hide 9, high 8, 
hinder 5, to hold 12, holiness 5, holy 5, home 5, honour- 
able 5, house 7) household 6, how 10, hundred 7. If 6, 
in 18, to increase 7, indeed 5, indignation 5, iniquity 5, 
instmct 6, intent 6, interpretation 5, into 6. Join 6, 
journey 8, joy 6, to judge 5, judgment 9. Keep 22, kill 

7, know 15, knowledge 7. To labour 5, to lack 5, land 

6, law 9, lay 22, lead 16, to leave 12, let 9, liberty 7, to 
he (to rest) 9, life 10, to lift 8, light 10, like 16, likewise 
5, little 7, live 11, to lodge 5, long 13, to look 23, to 
loose 7, lord 7, love 7. To make 20, man 8, manifest 7, 
manner 14, many 5, master 7, means 7, measure 11, 
meat 8, meet 8, to meet 9, mercy 6, mighty 11, mind 

13, minded 5, to minister 11, money 7, more 15, morn- 
ing 6, move 11, much 9, murderer 6, must 6. Need 6, 
neither 8, never 13, nevertheless 5, next 5, nish 6, no 
14^ none 7, nothing 11, nought 5, now 9. Obey 6, 



observe 5, obtain 11, of 13, offence 6, offer 8, old 12, on 
10, once 6, one 5, to open 6, openly 5, ordain 13, ordi- 
nance 6, other 10, otherwise 5, out 5, over 15, own 6. 
Part 7, partaker 12, to pass 20, past 12, patient 5, peace 

7, perceive 11, perfect 10, perform 6, pensh 8, person 6, 
pierce 5, place 14, please 9, pleasure 9, pluck 7, pour 6, 
power 10, praise 5, pray 6, prayer 5, preach 11, precious 

6, prepare 6, presence 6, present 10, to press 8, priest 5, 
prison 6, prove 6, provoke 8, to pull 6, pur^e 6, to pur- 

rse 6, put 36, question 5. Raiment 5, raise 9, rather 
. ready 8, reason 5, to reason 5, receive 24, to recard 6, 
reject 5, rejoice 7, remain 7, remember 5, remembrance 

8, remove 8, rend 5, report 6, to report 6, reproach 5, 
require 7, rest 8, to rest 7, to return 8, to rise 9, room 

7, round 5, ruler 5, to run 15, to sail 10, sake 6, save 
(except) 5, say 12, scatter 6, to search 7, secret 6, see 
20, send 15, servant 8, service 5, set 30, shame 7, to 
shew 27, shine 8, short 5, shortly 5, sick 6, side 6, sight 
14, since 6, sit 14, slay 8, smite 8, so 17, sober 5, some 

7, sore 5, space 6, speak 26, speech 5, spend 11, spot 5, 
spread 5, spring 10, stand 13, stir 9, straight 5, strange 6, 
strangers, strength 7, strengthen 7, strife 6, strike 6, strive 

9, strong 8, such 7, suffer 18, suppose 8, sure 8, surely 5. 
Table 5, take 45, tarry 12, teach 11, tell 15, tempest 5, 

testify 7, than 5, thanks 5, that 19, their 6, them 5, 
these 10, there 7, therefore 13, therein 5, they 5, thing 

5, think 5, this 5, though 10, thought 8, tnrough 8, 
throughout 7, thrust 8, thus 5, till 7, time 11, to 16, 
together 7, touch 5, toward 7, tremble 5, trouble 13, 
truly 6, troth 6, try 5, to turn 16. Under 7, understand 
12, understanding 6, unprofitable 5, until 5, unto 12, 
upon 10, uproar 5, to use 6, utter 5, uttermost 5. Vain 
9, verily 8, very 6, vex 6, violence 5. Wait 8, to walk 

6, wash 8, to watch 5, way 11, well (good) 12, what 14^ 
whatsoever 10, when 16, where 8, whereby 5, wherefore 
18, wherein 5, whether 8, which 10, while 16, whole 
(healthy) 6, whosoever 6, why 6, wicked 5, will 9, wise 

8, .with 17, withdraw 6, within 7, without 9, witness 7, 
word 8, work 7, to work 7, world 5, worship 9, worthy 

7, would 6, written 8. Year 5, yet 14, yield 7, young 7. 



It is perfectly troe that our English Version, admir- 
able and generally correct as it is, is not infallible. We 
have just risen from marking every place in which it 
falls short of the original (as eveiy translation must do) 
in perfect distinctness and precision, and they are to be 
counted by thousands. 1237 in the single G^pel of St 
Matthew, 1089 in that of St Mark, (and the proportion 
is the same throuffhout), will give some idea of the 
immense light which is thrown on the interpretation of 
the New Testament by referrinjo; to the original Greek. 
But this reference will only bring out more clearly and 
prominently the great truths and doctrines which, at 
present, are expressed less clearly in the authorized 
Version. It will disturb no existing belief— conjure up 
no fresh difficulties, — only tend to deepen those already 
engraved — to remove doubts— and to strengthen conh- 
dence. For many years past, the chief efforts of 
scepticism have been directed a^^ainst the fixity and 
definiteness of language as a vehicle for trath, and the 
language of the Greek Testament has been especially an 
object of attack. Represent it as careless, unclassical, 
ungrammatical, destitute of precision, Ulogica], the 
clumsy enunciation of uneducated men, not masters of 
their thoughts or of their feelings — and the Bible will 
be thrown aside. What becomes of Inspiration or 
Revelation, if the sjrmbols employed to reveal is a mass 
of confusion ? — Quarterly Review, 
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MistraBdations of the English BiUe. 

1. The present tense is often tranBlated as a past^ e.g. 

Mat. 2.22, doth reign ; 3.15, he saffers, &c. 

2. The present indicative is often translated subjunctive. 

Mat. 2.4, is bom ; 5.29, 30, scandalizes, &c. 

3. The past tense is often translated as a present^ e.g. 
Mat. 1.20, was begotten ; 3.17, was well pleased ; 

4.5, set ; 4. 16, sprang up ; 5. 17, 1 came, came not. 

4. The past tense is often translated as ^ perfect^ e.g. 
Mat. 2.2, we saw, we came ; 2. 15, did I call ; 3.7, 

did warn ; 5.21, 27, 33, 38, 43, ye heard ; 5.28, 
did conmiit adultery; 5.31, 33, 38, 43, was 
said. 

5. The paai tense is often translated as a pluperfect, e.g. 
Mat. 1.25, she brought forth ; 2.16, he accurately 

inquired. 

6. The perfect tense is often translated as a present, e.g. 
Mat. 2.5 ; 4.4, 6, 7, 10, has been written ; 2.20, have 

died ; 3.2 ; 4. 17, has come nigh ; 6.8, hath known. 

7. The imperfect tense is often translated as tkpasl, e.g. 
Mat. 1.25, was not knowing ; 2.4, was demanding; 

2.9, was going before ; 2.18, was not willing ; 3.5, 
were going out ; 3.6, were being baptised ; 3. 14, 
was forbidding ; 4.11, were acting-as-deacons ; 
4.23, was going about ; 5.2, was teaching. 

8. The future indicative is translated subjunctive, e.g. 
Mat. 2.8, so that I, having come, will kiss forward 

(the hand) to him. 

9l The subjunctive mood is often translated as indicative. 

Mat. 2.8, may have found ; 2.13, I may speak to 

thee ; 5.23, mayest remember ; 5.26, mayest have 

given back ; 6.2, mayest do ; 6A 6, mavest pray. 

10. The subjunctive is often translated simply /t/^rf, e.g. 
Mat. 4.9 ; 5.11, may revile, may pursue, may say ; 

5.18, 19, may break, may teach, may do, may 
teach ; 5.20, may exceed, may enter ; 5.21, thou 
mayest not kill ; 5.22, may say, may say ; 5.26, 
mayest by no means come out ; 5.31, 32, may put 
away, may marry ; 5.36, mayest thou swear. 

11. The present subjunctive is often translated as an 

imperaiive, e.g. 
Mat. 1.20, thou mayest not fear ; 5.17, ye may not 
think ; 6.2, thou mayest not sound ; 6.13, mayest 
thou not lead. 

12. The (Kyrist subjunctive is often translated as impfra^ve. 

Mat. 3.9, may ye not think at all ; 6.7, may ye not 
use vain repetitions at all ; 6.8, may ye not be at 
aUlike. 

13. The infinitive mood is often translated as indicative. 
Mat. 5.39, not to stand against ; 6.8, before your 

asking. 

14. The infinitive is often translated as a past tense, e.g. 

Mat. 1.18, their coming together. 

15. The infinitive mood is often translated imperative, e.g. 

Mat. 5.34, not to swear at alL 

16. The present imperative is often translated as a simple 

imperative, e.g. 
Mat. 2.13, be fleeing; 2.20, be going on; 3.2, 17, 
be having a new mind ; 3.3, be making; 4. 10, be 
^tting hence ; 5. 12, be rejoicing ; 5.24, be bring- 
ing forward; 5.25; be agreeing; 5.41, be going 
away ; 5.42, be giving ; 5.44, be loving, be speak- 
ing well of, be doing good, be pouring forth ; 6. 1, 
be taking heed ; 6.9, be pouring yourselves forth. 

17. The imperative mood is oft^ translated as indicative. 

Mat. 5. 13, be ye the salt ; 5. 14, be ye the light. 

18. The passive voice is often translated as an active, e.g. 
Mat. 5. 13, may have lost its savour. 

19. The active voice is often translated as a causative, e.g. 
Mat. 5.45, for his sun riseth, and it raineth. 

20. The middle voice is often translated as an active, e.g. 



Mat 4.4, preserve his life; 4.6, shall five (his 
messengers) a charse for himself ; 4. 17, begat for 
himself; 5.8, see mr themselves; 5.12, gUkd for 
yourselves ; 6.6, to pour forth for themselves ; 
6.7» ye are pouring forth for yourselves ; 6.8, has 
known for himsdf ; 6.9, be pouring iorth for 
yourselves. 

21. The middle voice is often translated as a passive^ e.c. 
Mat 2.3, he troubled himself ; 2.15, 23, might W. 

itself out; 3.6, were baptizing themselves, t.e^ 
coming forward to enter tne school of the Christ ; 
3.10, has cut itself oS, and casts itself ; 3. 13, 14^ 
to baptize himself (as above); 4.14, might fill 
itself out ; 5.24, be thoroughly reconciling tnyself ; 
5.29, should lose itself; 6.5, to pour forui for 
themselves. 

22. The present participle is <^ten translated as a present 

tense, e.g. 
Mat. 3.7, coming; 3.10, is not making; 3.11, is 
coming; 4.4, is proceeding; 5.4, the mourning 
ones ; 5.6, the hungering and thirsting (mes ; 5.28, 
is looking; 5.44, those cursing, hating, despite- 
fully using, pursuing; 5.46, are loving; 6.3, art 
doin^ alms; 6.4,6, is beholding; 6.7, ye are 
pounng forUi for yourselves. 

23. The present participle is often tnuislated as a pasi 

tense, e.g. 
Mat 2.7,the timeof the appearing star ;2.20, are seek* 
inff; 4.16, in sitting, are sitting; 4.24, are being 
taiken, are being demonized, are being lunatized. 

24. The aorist participle is often translated as a present 
Mat 1.24, having been thoroughly raised ; 2.12, 

havins been divmely warned ; 2.t&, having been 
divinely warned ; 4.13, having utterly left : 4.21, 
having gone on ; 5.1, having perceived. 

25. The aorist participle is often translated as a past 

tense, e.g. 
Mat. 1. 18, (his mother Maiy) having been betrothed; 
2. 1, (and Jesus) having been bom ; 2.2, the bom 
king ; 2.8, and having sent ; 2.9, 23, and having 
heard; 2.10, and having seen; 2.11, and having 
come, and having falling down ; 2 13, and they 
having withdrawn ; 2.16, Herod having seen, and 
having sent forth ; 2.19, and Herod having died ; 
2.22, and having heard; 3.7, and having seen ; 
3.16, and Jesus having been baptized ; 4.3, and 
the tempter having come ; 4.4, he having 
answered; 4.20, 22, having left; 5.1, and he 
having set himself down ; 5.2, and having opened. 

26. The aorist participle in often translated as a perfect 

tense, e.g. 

Mat. 6.6, and having shut. 

27. The aorist participle is often translated as a pluper^ 

feet tense, e.g. 
Mat. 2.3, and Herod the king having heard; 2.4, 
and having made a synagoffue of all; 2.7, and 
Herod having called ; 2. 9, and having heard ; 2. i 1, 
and having opened up ; 4J2, and having fasted ; 
4. 12, and Jesus having heard. 

28. The aorist participle is often translated as imperative^ 

e.g. Mat. 5.24, and having come. 

29. The aoTM^par^ip/^ is often translated as «u^;tmcfit^ 
Mat. 2.8, that having came ; 4.9, if having fallen 

down ; 4. 13, having come he dwelt 

30. The perfect participle is trsaMi&ted present indiccUive, 
Mat. 5.32. that is naving been put away. 

81. The perfect participle i» translated present participle. 
Mat. 6.5, having stationed themselves in the syna- 
gogues. 
32. The verb to be about tobe, ia often translated as a 
BimjAe future, e.g. 
Mat. 2.13, is about to seek, &c, &c., &c 
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VI.— SPECIAL QUERIES. 

THE PERSON w THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT.—DoeB Tvtvfia &ytov in Matt. 
1.18, without the definite article before it, ever 
signify the Person of the Spirit ? The following 
are all the passages in the New Testament in which 
the phrase occurs, and the definite article wanting, 
viz.:— Mat. 1.18, 20; ail; 1258; Mark 1.8; Luke 
1.15, 35, 41, 67; 2.25 ; 3.16 ; 4.1 ; 11.13 ; 12.12 ; John 
1.33; 7.39; 20.22; Acts 1.2, 5; 2.4; 4.8, 25, 31 ; 6.3,5; 
7.55 ; 8.15, 17, 19 ; 9.17 ; 10.38 ; 11.16, 24 ; 13.9, 52 ; 
19.2; Rom- 5.6; 9.1; 14.17; 15.13, 16,19; 1 Cor. 6.19; 
12.3 ; 2Cor. 6.6 ; 1 Thes. 1.5, 6 ; 2Tim. 1.14 ; Tit. a5; 
fleb. 6.4 ; 1 Pet. 1.12 ; 2 Pet. 1.21 ; Jude 20. In all 
these passages I think the influence, gift, or graces of 
the Spirit is meant, not his person, m many passages 
where rb TW€vfia i.yio¥ occurs, the same ** influence " is 
meant ; but the Personality is clearly taught in such 
passages as Mat 12.32 ; 28.19 ; Mark 3.29 ; 13. 11 ; Luke 
2.26 ; 3.22 ; 12. 10 ; John 14.26 ; Acts 1. 16 ; 6.3, &c. 

ANGEL or MESSENGER.— By adopting the Greek 
word dyyeXos ** angel," instead of rendermg it " messen- 
ger, " is not obscurity cast on many passages, and gross 

error the result ? Like the Hebrew word tlt<^, it is often 

applied to men in the flesh, e.g., Cren. 32.3 ; Mat. 11. 10 ; 
Mark 1.2 ; Luke 7.24, 27 ; 9.52 ; James 2.25 ; to prophets, 
Hag. 1.13 ; to priests, MaL 2.7 ; Ecc. 5.6 ; to Moses and 
Aaron, Acts 7.53 ; Gal. 3. 19 ; to ministers of the gospel, 
1 Cor. 11.10; 1 Tim. 3.16; 5.21 ; 1 Pet. 1.12; Rev. 
L20 ; 2.1, 3, 8, 12, 18 ; ai, 7, 14 ; 14.6 ; and in 1 Cor. 
4.9 ; 6.3 ; Mat. 13.39, 41, 49 ; 16.27 ; 24.31 ; Mark 
13.27 ; 2 Thes. 1.7, &c. ; to disembodied spirits of men. 
Acts 12.15 ; Mat. 18.10 ; and to the elements of nature, 
Heb. 1.7 ; Mat. 4.6 ; Col. 2.18 ; Exod. 14.19 ; Ps. 97.7; 
104.4, &c. 

PROPHET (»• PUBLIC ORATOR.— 
Does not the Greek word Tpo<fr/rnjs, transcribed in 
Roman letters "prophet," mean simply one who 
''speaks before" an audience, or one who '* speaks 
forth" what is in him? It sometimes, indeed, 
includes much more, even the speaking of events 
** before " they come to pass, but this is only a casual 
thing. The furst person spoken of as a prophet in Scrip- 
ture is Abraham (Gen. 20.7), not because he foretold 
future events, but because he was a preacher, " calling 
in (not on) the name of Jehovah," see Gen. 12.8 ; 13.4 ; 
21.33. So Aaron is called a "prophet" (Ex. 7.1), 
because he was a "man of words," able to speak and 
announce the will of his superior. Miriam is called a 
•* prophetess " (Ex. 15.20), because she " spake out," or 
recited the praises of God. The " hundred " prophets 
of the Lord, whom Obed-Edom hid in two caves, could 
not be all foretellers of future events, but simply public 
instructors, whose faithfulness exposed them to the 
wrath of Jezebel and Ahab. This explains the New 
Testament use of the word, in Mat. 10.41 ; 23.34 ; Luke 
4.24 ; 7.28 ; John 4.19 ; Acts 11.27 ; 13. 1 ; 15.32 ; 1 Cor. 
12.28, 29; 14.29, 32, 37 ; Eph. 2.20 ; 3.5 ; 4.11 ; also 
such otherwise difficult passages as 1 Tim. 1.18 ; 4.14 ; 
Mat 7.22; 26.68; Mark 1465; Luke 22.64; Acts 
2.17 ; 21.9 ; 1 Cor. 11.4, 5 ; 13.9 ; 14.1-6, 24, 31, 39, &c. 

DEACON or MINISTER, MINISTRAI^T.- 
Is not this another example of the unfortunate 
transcription of a simple Greek word into Roman 
letters, when its uniform translation would have 
saved not a little ecclesiastical dispute? The Greek 
word dtdxows is 15 times rendered "minister," 6 



times " servant," and 3 times "deacon." The deriva- 
tive noun hiaKovla is 16 times rendered "ministry," 
6 times "ministration," 2 times "administration," 3 
times "service," once "office," once "to minister," 
once *| relief," thrice "service." The verbal form biw- 
Kovita is 22 times rendered "to minister," twice "to 
administer," 10 times "to serve," twice "to use the 
office of a deacon. " Is there any reason for supposing 
that the New Testament ever uses the word in the sense 
of an "office " at all, rather than in that of a " duty," 
or the privilege of workine ? I think not. Is not the 
notion of it being a "secular" or "ecclesiastical" thing, 
rather than a " spiritual " one, totally unfoimded ? The 
word literally means "thorough-service," and in the 
Greek Testament is applied to women as well as men, to 
masters as well as servants, to the civil magistrate as 
well as to the preacher of the gospel, to demons as well 
as angels, to imbelievers as well as believers, to the 
Saviour as well as to prophets. The "thorough-service" 
embraces the proclamation of the ^pel, revealing the 
will of God, and supplving with spiritual nourishment, 
as well as bearing tne sword, binding the criminal, 
serving a ffuest, clothing the naked, feeding him, and 
assisting tiae sick and tiie prisoner. Sabbath School 
teachers, district visitors, tract distributors, the choir, 
&c., are all equally " deacons " in the Scriptural sense, 
with Paul, Apollos, Timothy, Martha, Judas, Epaphros, 
Tychicus, Matthias, Stephanas, Archippus, &c. 

REPENT, REPENTANCE, or HA VINO A NEW 
MIND. — Is it not strange that the great watchword of 
John the Baptist (Mat. 3.2), the Saviour himself (Mat. 
4. 17.) and the apostles (Acts 2. 38 ; 3. 19), should be still so 
little understood, as to be not only a matter of debate 
with Romanists, but even among Protestants? The 
Greek word furapo^ca means lit. "to mind another thing, " 
or "to have another mind." It is simply a change of 
mind about a thing, which change may be either for the 
better or for the worse, and must be judged of from the 
context. It does not express or even imply any such 
idea as sorrow, grief, shame, &c., as too commonly 
imagined. As used in the New Testament, it is a call 
upon men to "think upon other things" than those 
that had previously occupied their minds, or to "think 
in another manner " about these veir things. It is a 
great Watchword, that must be sounded in the ears of 
all men, through all ages. It must not be confounded 
with firrafUXofiai, which means "to be careful or con- 
cerned for oneself after " doing a thing, as in Mat. 21.29, 
32 ; 27.3 ; 2 Cor. 7.8 ; Heb. 7.21 ; 2 Cor. 7.10. 

ATONEMENT, RECONCILIATION, 
or A THOROUGH CHANGE.— The word 
"atonement" occurs only once in the EngUsh New 
Testament, viz., in Rom. 5.11. The Greek word 
thus rendered occurs asain in Rom. 11.16, and 2 
Cor. 5.18, 19, and is there translated "reconciling, 
reconciliation." In a verbal form it occurs in Rom. 
6.10 ; 1 Cor. 7.11 ; 2 Cor. 5.18, 19, 20 ; and, with the 
particle dxo prefixed, in Eph. 2.16 ; and CoL 1.20, 21 ; 
while another form, SiaWdrruf, is found in Mat. 5.24. 
What is the radical meaning of these terms ? The Eng- 
lish word "atonement," expresses, I suppose, the state 
of "being at one," and "reconciliation" the state of 
" being culed toother asain ;" while KaroKayyij signifies 
the state of "being made, or becoming wholly another 
thing." The phrases to "be at one," to "call together 
again," and to "be made, or become wholly another 
thing," have their separate and distinct shades of mean- 
ing. As Biblical inquirers, our object is the elucidation 
of the Greek word, not of the English or Latin words 
by which it has been sometimes misinterpreted. 
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Additional Queries. 

The Editor will mncli oblige his readers and friends by 
inserting the following queries, to which satisfactory 
replies are solicited : — 

What are the precise claims of the Scriptures on us? 

Are they to be regarded as an entire system of revela- 
tion? 

Is every portion of them entitled to the same respect? 

What IS meant by Inspiration, in distinction from 
Bevelation ? 

Does Inspiration necessarily inrply InfUlibility ? 

What is the use of an originally inspired and infallible 
text, if it is not infallibly preserved by copyists and 
printers ? 

What is the use of an infallible text, without an infal- 
lible translator and interpreter ? 

Is inspiration a state or an act, or does it influence the 
conduct, as well as the writing, of its possessor ? 

How are Gen. 1.20 and 2.19 reconciled, the one appar- 
ently teaching that the water brought forth the fowls, 
and the other that they were formed out of the ground? 

What light is cast on Gen. 10.12 where ^sen is 
described as a 'great city,' by recent discoveries in 
Assyria? 

How could Abraham say in Gen. 22.5, ' 1 and the lad 
will ^o yonder and worship, and come again to you,' 
knowing the nature of the divine revelation to him ? 

What book contains an account of the variations of 
the Bible and the Prayer-Book Versions of the Book of 
Psalms? 

How do you imderstand Gen. 48.28, * which I took 
out of the hand of the Amorite with my sword, and with 
my bow ? ' 

What is meant by the pronoun ' him ' in Ex. 34.29, 
* Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone while he 
talked with ^tm/" 

How does it happen that while Deut. 12.13, 14, &c., 
prohibit the oflfering of sacrilices in any other place than 
that which the Lora should choose, in 1 SanL 7.7, 9, we 
read that Samuel did so in Mizpeh, and not in Shjloh ? 

Who is meant by the ' faithful priest ' in 1 Sam. 2.35- 
36? was it Samuel or Zadok? To which of the two 
branches of Aaron's sons did Eli belong? When did 
the priesthood pass from the line of Eleazar to that of 
Itlumiar, and how long did it continue with the latter ? 
How does Num. 25.12, 13 bear on it? 

How is 1 Sam. 15.11 to be reconciled with verse 29 ? 
See also Num. 23.19; Ezek. 24.14; James 1.17, &c.? 

What is the connection between music and the out- 
pouring of the gift of prophecy in 2 K. 3. 15 ? 

Is there any authority for reading 2 K. 5.18 in the past 
tense, 'when my master went,' instead of the future ? 

How does 2 K. 24.8, which states that Jehoiachin 
*'wa8 eighteen years old when he began to reign," agree 
with 2 Chr. 36.9 that he "was eight years old when he 
be^nto reign?" 

What is the name of the *city ' referred to in Psalm 
55.9 ? Is it Keilah or Jerusalem? 

What is meant in Ps. 58.4 by 'the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ear?' If deaf by nature, how can it shut 
its ear? 

How could Moses write in Ps. 90.10 " the days of our 
years are threescore years and ten," — when the men of 
nis age appear to have reached 120 or so ? 

Does experience confirm Proverbs 16. 7, 'when a man's 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be 
at peace with him ?' Or under what limitations is it 
to DO understood? 

What do you understand by the 'spirit of the beast' 
in Ecc. 3.21? In what does it differ trom ' the spirit of 



man?' How does the one go 'downward to the earth,' 
and the other ' upward ? ' Does the first exist after death ? 
See also v. 19, 20. 

Why did Jehovah say in Isa. 7.3 to the prophet to 
take with him his son when he went to meet Ahaz? 
Was this son the child referred to in v. 16? 

Is there any objection to change in Isa. 7.16 'thou 
abhorrest,' into 'thou vexest,' or 'thou woundest?' 

Should 'woe' be rendered 'ho' in Isa. 18.1 ? see 
Horsley. 

What language is the 'language of Canaan' in Isa. 
19.18? 

Who is referred to in Isa. 42.19 by 'my servant,' 'my 
messenger,' 'he that is perfect,' and 'the Lord's servant? 

How has Jer. 35.19, 'Jonadab, the son of Bechab, 
shall not want a man to stand before me for ever,' been 
fulfilled? 

How ought the conduct of Zedekiah and Jeremiah in 
chap. 38.24-27 to be regarded? with approval or disap- 
proval? 

Who is it that is speaking to Daniel in 10. 13, and who 
is the 'prince?' Who is Michael, and who are the chief 
princes? 

Is Matthew 19.28, 've also shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel,' to be understood 
literally? li so, who will fill Judas' place ? Matthias 
or Paul? 

Does 'this generation ' in Mat. 24.34 apply to a class 
of men, or to that particular generation ? 

How do you explain Luke 6. It 'the second sabbath 
after the first ?' is it the second of the two great feasts 
of the passover ? 

The phrase in Luke 12.8, 'confess me' is ^ 'confess 
in me,' now is this to be explained ? 

Does not Luke 21.32, 'this generation shall not pass 
awa^ tiU all be fulfilled,' limit the time of the second 
coming of Christ to the Jirst century at the latest ? If 
so, the coming must have been a spiritual one ? is there 
authority for expecting a personal one ? 

Does the word 'to-day 'in Luke 23.43 indicate the 
time of the saying of Jesus, or the time of the penitent's 
entrance into Paradise ? 

Ou^ht not John 10.14 and 15 to be intimately con- 
nected with each other, as parts of the same sentence 
and thought? 'I am known of mine as the Father 
knoweth me, and I know the Father,' &c. 

How are we to understand John 14.28, ' My Father is 
greater than I?' Does he refer to his human nature 
only, or to his divine nature, as when divines speak of 
it as being generated, begotten, &c. ? 

How can any one be said (as in John 15.2, 6) to be a 
branch in Christ, who is not a true believer ? can such 
be 'burned?' 

Was the gift of tongues in Acts 2.8, 11, the gift of 
lan^ages, or the gift of speaking the same language in 
varieties of tone ? 

Does not the grammatical rendering of Acts 3.19, 20, 
appear to be 'that the times of refreshing may come,' 
&c., and ' that he may send Jesus ChrisV &c. What 
does this latter clause mean ? 

What does Paul in Acts 26.7 mean to ascribe to the 
twelve tribes ? who does he mean by the twelve tribes ? 
where were they ? who are they ? 

Should Rom. 8.21 not be rendered literally 'the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God ? ' 

May not Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) who are said 
in Rom. 16.7 to have been 'in Christ ' before Paul, have 
been among the ' strangers of Rome,' present at Pente- 
cost, Acts 2.10? 

Did Peter's conduct in Gal. 2.11-14 consist of deeds 
only, or of words also ! Did inspiration attach to all his 
teaching, or only to his writing ? 
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YIL-EOCLESIASTiaSM. 

Ecclesiastical and Theological Writers. 

First Century. — The Evangelists and Apostles. The 
three apostolic fathers — Clement, Bamaoas, Hermas. 
Philo the Jew, Flavins Josephus. 

These are almost all the genuine ecclesiastical writers 
of the first century whose works are extant. For the 
letter of Jesus Christ to Abgarus king of Edessa— the 
gospels, acts, epistles, and liturgies, that have (besides 
those which we esteem canonical) been attributed to the 
apostles — as also the epistles of Mary to Ignatius and 
others — the acts of PUate — the epistles of Seneca to 
Paul, ftc. must be considered as apocryphal and spurious. 
The works that bear the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite were forged in the fifth century. 

Second Century. — Ignatius of Antioch. Polycarp. 
Justin Martyr. Hegesippus. Theophilus of Antiocn, 
the first who made use of the word Trinity to express 
the distinction of what divines call 'persons ' in the God- 
head. The Christian church is very little obliged to 
him for his invention. The use of this and other 
unscriptural terms, to which men attach either no ideas, 
or false ones, has wounded charity and peace, without 
promoting truth and knowledge. It nas produced 
heresies of the very worst kmd. Melito. Tatian. 
Papias. ApoUinaris. Hermias. Athenagoras. Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Tertullian. Aquila. Theodotion. Sym- 
machus, Hermes. The unknown author of the Sibylline 
Oracles. Irenteus. Polycrates. Dionysius of Corinth. 
Pantenus. Quadratus. 

Add to these several fragments of the writings of 
tome of the principal heretics mentioned in the following 
paragraph. These fragments are gathered by Cotelerius, 
Grabe, &c. 

Third Century. — The author of the acts of Perpetua 
and Felicitus. Minutius Felix. Hippolytus. Am- 
monius. Julius Africanus. Origen. Cyprian. Novatian. 
Gregory Thaum. Dionysius of Alexandria. Pamphilus. 
Anatohns. Amobius, African. Commoaianus. 
Archelaus. Lucianus. Hesychius. Methodius. 
Theognostus. Malchion. Paul of Samosata. Stephen, 
B. Pont. Eusebius, a deacon of Alexandria. Diony- 
sius, B. Pont. Basilides, ^bishop of Pentapoliis. 
Victorinus. Prudentius. 

Beal or Supposed Heretics. 

First Century.— DoBiihenB. Simon Magus. The 
Gnostics. Cerinthus, Hymensus, Philetus, who 
together with Demas and Diotrephes, are rather to 
be considered as apostates than as heretics. The 
Nicolaitans. Ebion. The Nazarenes. 

N.B. The Ebionites and Nazarenes, though generally 
placed by the learned in the first century, yet belong 
more properly to the second. 

Second Century. — Nazarenes. Gnostics. Cainites. 
Elxai. Satuminus. Millenarians. Basilides. Isidore, 
the son. Carpocrates and his followers. Marcellina 
and Epiphanes. Prodicus, the chief of the Adamites. 
Valentine and his followers. Tatian supposed to 
be the chief of the Encratites, Hydroparastates and 
Apoctactites. Ptolomaeus Secundus. Cerdo. Marcion. 
Florinus, Docetsa or Phantasiasts. The Melitonians. 
The Saccophori. Severians. Ophites. Artotyrites. 
Theodotus, the tanner, the cnief of the Aloffi. 
Montanus. Tertullian. Priscilla and Maximilla, who 
were called Montanists, Cataphryges, and Pepuzians. 
The Sethites and Abelites. Ueracleon. Bassus. 
Colarbasus. Blastus. Mark. Valentinians. Bardesanes. 
Hermogenes. Apeles. Praxeas, the chief of the 
Patripassians, Seleucus, and Hermias. Artemon. 

Third Century. — Adelphius. Aquilinus. Manes, the 



chief of the Manicheans. Hierax. Noetus. Sabellius. 
Bervllus. Paul of Samosata. Novatians. Patripassians. 
Araibians. Cathari. Valesians. Privatus. A schism 
between Stephen and Cypriai; concerning the rebaptiz- 
ing of heretics. 

Chief Bishops op Bobce. 

First Century. — The succession of the first Bishops of 
Bome is a matter full of intricacy and obscurity. — We 
shall herein follow the learned Bishop PearsOn. — Linus. 
Anacletus. Clement. Evaristus. Alexander. 

The dates of the deaths of the Roman Pontifiis are not 
the same in the accounts of chronologers. Petau, 
Fleury, Pearson, Marcel, Pfa£f, Bower, Lenglet, and 
others, diflfer frequently in this respect ; and their 
differences sometimes are considerable. For example, 
the death of Pope Anicetus is placed by Petau and 
Lenglet, in the year 161, by Pearson and Pfaff in 162, 
by Fleury, Walsh, and Bower, in 168. 

As it is impossible to reconcile these historians, and 
difficult often to decide which calculates best, we shall 
follow Pearson and Pfaff as the surest guides. 

Second Century.— XyntMB or Sixtus 127. Telesphorua 
138. Hyginus 150. Pius L 153. Anicetus 162. 
Soter 172. Eleutherus 185. Victor 196. 

Third Cfn/tiry.— Zephyrinus 219. Callistus 224. 
Urban 231. Pontianus 235. Anterus 236. Fabianus 
251. Cornelius 254. A contest between him and 
Novatian. Lucius 256. Stephen 258. Sixtus II. 259. 
Dionysius 270. Felix 275. Eutychiauus 283. Caiuf 
Marcellinus 296. 

Profane Authors. 

First Century. — Titus Livius. Germanicus. Gratius. 
Ovid. Julius. Hyginus. Labeo. Valerius Maximus. 
Phsedrus. Verrius Flaccus. Strabo. Dionysius of 
Alexandria. Seneca, the rhetor. Seneca, | the philo- 
sopher and poet. VeUeius Paterculus. Cremutius. 
Isidore of Charax. CeUus, the i>hysician. Massuriuf 
Sabinus. Didymus of Alexandria. Cocceius Nerva. 
Philo the Jew. Pomponius. Mela. Columella. 
Hemmius Palsemon. Votienus. Servilius Marcus. 
Annaeus Comutus. Lucan. Andromachus. Petronius. 
Persius. Epictetus. Dioscorides. Flavins Josephus. 
Silius Italicus. Valerius Flaccus. Pliny the elder. 
Pliny the younger. Asconius Pedianus. Plinius 
Valerianus. Juvenal. Martial Statins. Sext. Jul. 
Frontinus. QuintiUian. Dion Chiysostome. Tacitus. 
Phlegon. Appion. Trogus Pompeius. Athenodorus, 

Second Century. — Arian. Aulas Gellius. Plutarch. 
Florus. Celsus, the lawyer. Oenomaus Philo, of 
Phoenicia. Ptolemy, the astronomer and geographer. 
Salvius Julianus. Suetonius. Apollonius, the philo- 
sopher. Appian. Fronto. Maximus Tyrius. Taurus 
CiUvisius. Apuleius. Artemidorus. Lucian. Numenes. 
Pausanius. Polisenus. Sextus Empiricus. Athenaeus. 
Julius Pollux. Diogenes Laertius. Gallienus. Am- 
monius Saccas. fiiscus. Cephalion. Aristides. 
Hermosenes, who, at the ace of 17, published his 
Bhetoric ; at 20, his Book on ideas ; and at 25, is said 
to have forgot all that he had learned. Justin Martyr. 
Hieophilus of Antioch. Chrysorus. Marcus Antoninus. 
Harpocration. Polysenus. Athenagoras. Celsus, the 
philosopher. Julius Solinus. Plotinus. Papinian. 

Third Century. — iElius Maurus. Oppian, the poet. 
Quintus Seren. Sammonicus. Julius Africanus. 
Aeolus. Dion Cassius. Ulpian. Ephorus. Censorinus. 
C. Curius Fortunatus. Herodian. Nicagoras. Quad- 
ratus. Amelius. Gentilianus. Erennius. Dixippus. 
Cassius Lonffinus. Julius Capitolinus. .^lius Lam- 
pridius. Trebellius. PoUio. Porphvry. .^EliusSpar- 
tianua. Flavius Vopiscus. M. Aurol, &o. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Vin.-CRITICAL NOTICES. 

WHOSE ARE THE FATHERS? or, the Teaching of 
certam Anglo-CathoUcs^on the Church and its Minis- 
try, contrarv alike to the Holy Scriptures, to the 
Fathers of tne first Six Centaries, and to those of the 
Reformed Church of England. With a Catena 
Patrum of the first Six Centuries, and of the English 
Church of the latter half of the Sixteenth Century. 
By John Haarison, Curate of Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 
Fscp. 8vo, pp. 728, and x. 16s. Longmans, 1867 

We cannot sufficiently commend to those of our 
readers who feel an interest in the subject, the elaborate 
and scholarly work whose title is inscribed above. 
Printer, publisher, and Author have done their best, 
and it will long remain the standard work on the sub- 
ject. We regret we have no room for extracts, but 
must content ourselves with giving the headings of the 
ten chapters into which the first half of the volume is 
divided. After an "Introduction" of 16 pp., he pro- 
ceeds to shew : — 
Ch. I. Apostolical Succession is admittedly non- 
scriptural, and doubtful. 
II. The Apostolic Office is not transmissible. 
III. The tfewish Priesthood is no basis for a 

Christian one. 
rV. Wordsworth and Perceval are conira Fifty- 
seven Fathers. 
V. An Exposure of Dean Hook on the Bidding 
Prayer. 
VI. Dean Hook, &c., are opposed to the Ordinal, &c. 
VII. Claims of the Bishop of Oxford for the Church. 
VIII. Detection of certain Links in Apostolic Suc- 
cession. 
DC. The Church of England versus Anglo-Catholics. 
X. Primitive Church Grovemment. 
The Second Part of the volume contains a "Catena 
Patrum," admirably translated from the original Greek 
and Latin, forming a perfect treasury of the ecclesiasti- 
cal teaching of the first Six Centuries on the subject of 
the "Church and its Ministry," in Three Parts, as 
follows : — 

I. Extracts from 54 Fathers, from Clement to Euti- 

chius. 
11. „ 25 Church of England Authorities, 

from Tyndale to Kaync^ds. 
III. ,f 12 Church of England Authorities, 

from Rogers till Bilson. 
The whole work is closed with a very elaborate and 
valuable " Index of Matters Discussed,'^ extending over 
no fewer than nineteen closely printed pages, by means 
of which the student sees at a glance the opinion of each 
Father on any particular subject debated. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theo- 
logical. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., of the University 
of Halle, and LL.D., 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans, 1868 
This is the latest work of a laborious investigator into 
modem Grerman theological literature ; we cannot say 
it is his best, or likely to prove beneficial to theology, 
save as a provocative to a much more thorough discus- 
sion of the whole subject than has been made here. 
Most of the objections he has gathered together agunst 
the authentici^ and genuineness of some of the Books 
of the New Testament, may be in a large measure solved 
by a reference to his own previous publications. "Out 
of the eater came forth meat." It is in his usual abrupt 
dogmatic style, which, with some persons, will pass for 
argument. He takes up each Book m (his own supposed) 
chronological order, which he makes out as follows : — 



2 Thessalonians (a.d. 52), 1 Theesaloniana (53), 1 Co- 
rinthians (57), 2 Corinthians (57), Galatians (58), Ro- 
mans (58), Philemon (62), Colossians (62), PhilippianB 
(63). These nine Epistles he ascribes to Paul, and these 
only. 

The Epistle to the "Hebrews" (a.d. 66) he assigns 
to ApoUos. '* James" (a.d. 68) is not written by an 
Apostle, but by James, the Lord^s brother. The *' Re- 
velation" (A.D. 68) is by John the Apostle. The 
"Ephesians " (a.d. 75), 1 Peter (a.d. 80), Jude (a.d. 80) 
are all fictitious. 

Matthew (a.d. 60-70) is the work of the Apostle, but 
is translated from the Aramaean with traditional addi- 
tions, modifications, and changes about A..D. 100. Luke 
(A.D. 115) is the work of an anonymous writer at Rome. 
Mark (a.d. 120) is also anonymous, and probably from 
Rome. Titus, Second Timothy, and First Timothy are 
all anonymous, and date from Rome, about a.d. 120. 
The Acts of the Apostles is written by the author of 
the third Gospel, and is dated from Rome 125. The 
First Epistle of John comes from Asia Minor, a.d. 130. 
The Second and Third Epistles are by John the Presby- 
ter, and dated Ephesus 130 a.d. The Gospel according 
to John is probably a Roman production, A.D. 150, 
while First Peter closes the Canon of Scripture, from 
Italy A.D. 170. Verb. Sap. Credat Judaeus ! 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW OF THE BIBLE. 

THE BIBLE is a collection of Stxtysix treatises, 
originally written in three separate languages, (Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Greek), during a period of about sixteen 
Centuries, (between the time of fMoses, b.c. 1550 
and that of John, A.D. 70) by legislators, patriarchs, 
wurriors, prophets, priests, kings, statesmen, shepherds, 
tax-gatherers, physicians, tent-makers, fishermen, &c., 
in prose and in poetry, on*the most varied, exalted, 
and interesting subjects, i.e. the earliest origin and 
history of the human race, the providential government 
of* God, the gradual development and exhibition of His 
urays to Man, and the consummation of Divine Wisdom 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; embracing the his- 
tory and fate of nations and individuals ; civu, sacred, 
ana ceremonial laws ; psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs ; prophecies, biography, and letters ; philosophic 
disquisitions, nuptial songs, and mournful elegies ; 
agreeing with each other in all material points, present- 
ing substantially the same views of God, his nature, 
character, works, and words, and of Man, his divine 
origin, fall, depravity, hopes, and future destiny; in 
short, all that we are to believe concerning God, 

AND WHAT duty GoD REQVIRBS OF MAN. 

The Bible is divided into two great divisions, com- 
monly called the *'01d" and the **New Testaments," 
or Covenants, i.e. bargains or agreements. 

I. OftJie Old Testament^ or Covenant. 
The Old Testament is comprised in Thirty-Nine 
Books:— 

THOSE OP MOSES, bom B.a 1571, died b.c. 1451, 
are :— 

An Account of the Beginning of Things, in Gen. 

,, Outgoing from Egypt, in Exodus. 

„ Duties of the Levites, in Lev. 

„ Numberings of Israel, in Num. 

A Repetition of Laws and Dealings with 
Israel, in Judges. 

THOSE OF THE PROPHETS, which are threefold :— 

1. Historical Narratives, concerning : — 

L Israel's Entrance into the Promised Land, in Joshua. 
IL Israel's Possession of it : — 

1) Before the Captivity, under National Judges, in 

Judges. 
„ ,, Individual ,, Ruth. 

„ „ United Kings, in 

Sam. I. II. 
„ „ Divided „ Kings I. II. 

„ „ U,d:D, „ Chro. Ln. 

2) After the Captivity, in Canaan, Ezra & Neh. 

„ „ Persia, Esther. 

2. Doctrinal Teachings, concerning : — 

A General and Special Providence, in Job. 

General Relimon, Experience, and Exercises, in Psalms. 
The Words of the Wise, and Moral Teaching, in Proverbs. 
Moralizing of the Disappointed in life, in Eccles. 

Happiness of Mutual Love, in Song. 

3. Prophetical Warnings, of 
The OrecUer Prophets of the Jewish Nation who lived — 

1) Before the Captivity, in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 

Lamentations. 

2) Under the Captivi^, in Ezekiel and Daniel. 
The Lesser Prophets of Israel and Judah who lived — 

1) Before the Captivity, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Oba- 

diah, Jonah, Micah. 

NO. II. — VOL. I. 



2) After the Captivity, Haogai, Zechariah, and 

Malachi. 



11. 0/the New Testament, or Covenant. 
The New Testament is comprised in Twenty-Seven 
Books : — 

1. Historical Narratives, 

1) History of Jesus the Christ — in himself— YihB gene- 

^ogy> birth, actions, teachinjzs, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension, in four * Gospels,* as viewed 
in four separate relationships, viz. :— 

Jesus as the Messiah and King of the Jews, by Matt. 

Jesus as the devoted Servant of €k>d, by Mark. 

Jesus as the Son of Man given for all Men, by LuKS. 

Jesus as the Word or Revealer of €U)d, by John. 

2) History of Jesus Christ — in his church — ^whose pri- 

mitive planting, state, and i>rogress, among Jews 
and Gentiles, are set forth in the Acts of the 
Apostles, by Luke. 

2. Doctrinal Teachings, 

Setting forth the principles of the doctrine of Jesus 
the Christ to the primitive Believers, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, viewed either as Communities or as Indivi- 
duals, e.g. — 

1) For believing Gentile Communities — Romans, Cor- 

inthians, I. II., Oalatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Cohssians, Thessahnians, 1. IL, by Paul. 

2) For Believing Gentile Individuals— !rimo<Ay 1. 11., 

Titus, Philemon, by Paul. 

3) For Believing Jewish Communities, — Hebrews and 

Tvjelve Tribes, by Paul, James, Petee. 

4) For Believing Jewish Individuals — Lady Electa, 

and Gaius, by John. 

3. Prophetical Warning. 
Describing the Trials and Triumphs of Christianity 

over Judaism, Paganism, and Iniielity, in the * Re- 
velation* made to John. 

The Four Gospels are not designed to be merely 
supplementary or corroborative of each other, but 
rather to exhibit JESUS THE CHRIST in four dis- 
tinct aspects of his Character and Work; Matthew 
viewing Him chiefly as the *Son of Abraham and 
David,^the long-promised and lonff-expected 'Messiah, 
and King of Israel;' Mark chiefly as the Delecated 
* Servant of God,' who came not to do his own will, but 
the will of Him who sent Him ; Luke chiefly as the 
*Son of Man,' or the Son of Adam, whose mission was 
to ALL MEN, Jew and Gentile alike ; and John chiefly 
as the *SoN of God,' who is in the bosom of the Father, 
and who alone can and doth declare EUm. In the first 
he is tiie * bom -king,' in the second, but the * shepherd ' 



of Israel ; in the third, he is the 'glad tidings of sreat 
joy that shall be to all people,' and in the fourth, ne is 
' the Word become flesn — He who hath seen me hath 



seen the Father.' 

Four Gospels, and four only, have been received by 
the Christian Church generally from the earliest ages, 
as is testified by Ignatius (A.D. 107), Justin Martyr 
(AD. 100—170), Tatian (ad. 170), Irenaeus (jl,T}, 
190), and Origen (A.D. 185-250), not to speak of later 
writers. All these Gospels were written in Greek, 
which was at that time not only the language of science 
and literature, but of reli^on, commerce, and every- 
day life, in Palestine, Syna, Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
throughout the civilized Roman Empire, hence not only 
did Paul write to the 'Romans' in Greek, — ^not in 
Latin, — but also in the same language to the ' Hebrews' 
to whom Matthew had shortly b^ore addressed hi« 
'Gospel.' 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUEEIES. 



Apparatus for Biblical Criticisin. 
1. The Hebrew Manuscrtpts. 
ALL HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS extant are sup- 
posed to be deriyed from five most ancient copies, 
called respectively by the names of Hillel ; Ben 
AsHBR (or the Palestine, Jerusalem, or Egyptian 
Codex) ; Ben Naphtali (or that of Babylon) ; ihe ren- 
tateuch of Jericho, and that of Sinai— nail of unknown 
date and origin. 
They have sometimes been divided into families— viz., 

1. The Spanish, which follows Hillel; 2. The Oriental; 
3. The German ; 4. The Italian ; and sometimes also 
into: 1. The More Andent, written before a.d. 1000; 

2. The ^nct^n^, written between a.d. 1000-1200; 3. The 
Mare Recent^ written since a.Dw 1200. 

Kennicott collated 630 MSS. in whole or in part; 
while De Rossi collated 479 MSS. and 288 printed edi- 
tions. The following are the most ancient MSS. col- 
lated by Kennicott : — 

1. The Codex Laudianus, A- 172 and 162, marked 1 
in Kennicott*8 list ; the two parts formed originally one 
folio volume, on vellum, in the Spanish or ra^er Italian 
character, plain, elegant, but unadorned, originally hadno 
vowel points; written between a.d. 900-1000; begins 
with Gen. 27.31; has 14,000 variations between it and 
Vanderhooght's printed Bible ; 2000 of these are in the 
Pentateuch, confirming the reading of the Septnagint in 
109 places; the Syriac in 98; the Arabic in 82; the 
Vulsate in 88 ; the Tar^um in 42 ; the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch in 700, against the common printed Hebrew text. 

2. Codex Carlsrithensis 1. (Kennicott's list 154), 
square folio, written a.d. 1106 ; belonged once to Reuch- 
lin ; now in Library at Carlsruhe. Contains the Pro- 
phets, with Chaldee Targums. 

3. Codex ViENNiE (Kennicott's list 590), folio, vellum, 
written A.D. 1018-1019, originally without points, has 
471 leaves and two columns, each column with 21 lines. 
Contains the Prophets and Haoiographia. Bruns 
collected 200 important readings from it. 

4. Codex C^ESEN^ (Kennicott's list 536), folio, vellum, 
written a.d. 1100, in the Malatesta Libraiy at Bologna, 
in the German character. Contains the Pentateuch, 
Haphtaroth, or Lessons from the Prophets ; and Megil- 
loth, ».6., SoNO, Ruth, Lamentations, Eoclesiastes, 
and Esther. 

5. Codex Florentinus 2, (Kennicott 162), quarto, vel- 
lum, written a.d. 1100, square Spanish characters, and 
vowel points. Contains Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. 

6. Codex Mediolanensis 9. (Kennicott 193), octavo, 
vellum, written a.d. 1200, in the German character, 
without points. Contains the Pentateuch. 

7. Codex NoRiMBEROENSis 4. (Kennicott 201), folio, 
Tellum, written a.d. 1100, in the German character. 
Contains the Prophets and HAaiooRAPHiA, but muti- 
lated. 

8. Codex Parisiensts 27. (Kennicott, Regius 29, 210), 
quarto, vellum, written a.d. 1100, in the Italian charac- 
ter. Contains the entire 0. T. ; the MegiUoth precede 
Chronicles. I 

9. Codex Reoiomontanus 2. (Kennicott 224), small 
folio, written a.d. , in the Italian character. Con- 
tains the Prophets and Haoiooraphia; but mutilated. 

10. Codex Parisiensis 24 (Kennicott 366), large 
quarto, vellum, written a.d. UOO ; imperfect from Jer. 
29.19 to 38.2, and from Hosea 4.4 to Amos 6.12. Isaiah 
follow Ezekiel, according to the Talmudic Canon. 

The following are the most ancient MSS. collated by 
De Rossi : — 

1. The Codex, numbered by him 634, quarto, vellum, 
written A.D. 700-800, in the Italian or German charac- 
ter, without points. Contains Lev. 21.19 to Num. liK). 



2. The Pentateuch, No. 503, quarto, vellum, written 
A.1X 800-900. Contains Gen. 12.41 to Deut. 15. 12. 

3. The Pentateuch, No. 10, quarto, veUum, written 
A.D. 1100, in the German character. Contains also the 
Targum and Me^^oth. 

4. Book of Job, quarto, vellum, in the German cha* 
racter, in double columns of unequal length. 

5. The Hagiographia, similar to the preceding. Con- 
tains from Ps. 49. 15 to Neh. 11.4. 

6. The Pentateuch, No. 611, octavo, -vellum, written 
A.D. 1100, in the German character. 

2. The Greek Manuscripts. 

ALL GREEK MANUSCRIPTS of the New Testa- 
ment have been divided into three classes — viz., Ihe 
Alexandrian, Western, and Constantinopolitan. Gries- 
bach preferred the first two, but Scholz the Uut^ with 
whom agree Hahn and Lachmann, the former attaching 
most importance to internal evidence, the latter to the 
antiquity of MSS. Bentley first suggested resting on 
the most ancient authorities, Lachmann practicaUy did 
so, and Tregelles proposes strictly to do so. Yet mere 
cursive MSS. may be transcripts of uncicU ones, much 
older than any of those now extant. 

The chief MSS. written in uncial (i.«., capital) letters 
are: — 

A. The Alexandrine MS. in British Museum ; con- 
tains the O. and N. T., but defective; of the 5th century, 
published in 1786-1819 by Woide and Baber. 

B. The Vatican MS. in Rome; contains O. and N.T.; 
of the 4th century, and now in course of publication. 

C. The Begius or Ephrcemi, in Paris ; contains 0. and 
N. T. ; of the 6th century, published in 1843 by Tischen- 
dorflf. 

D. The BezoB or CaiUahrig; €k>spel8, Acts, part of 
Epistles, defective; 5th or 7th century, pub. in 1793 by 
Kipling. 

u. The Claromontanus, in Paris ; other Epistles, de- 
fective; 8th century. 

E. Tlie BoftUeensis; Gospels, defective; 9th century. 
E. The LaudianuSf in Oxford; Acts, defective; 7tli 

or 8th century, pub. in 1715. 

E. The San Oermanensis, in Petersburg; Paul's 
Emstles, imperfect; 11th century. 

r. The Boreeli^ in Utrecht; the Gospels, defective; 
9th century, pub. by Tischendorff; its readings by 
Vincke in 1843. 

F. The Coislianus (H* in Griesbach), in Paris ; part 
of 0. Testament, Acts 9: 24.5; 7th century, pub. by 
Tischendorf. 

F. The A ugiensis, in Cambridge ; Paul's Epstles; 9Ui 
or 10th century. 

G. The Harleianua, Seidelii, or Wolffi A., in British 
Museum ; Gospels, defective; 11th century. 

G. The AngelicuSj in Rome ; Acts, Epistles, Paul's 
are called I. ; 9th century. 

G. The BoemerianuSf in Dresden; Paul's Epistles, 
except Hebrews; 9th century, pub. in 1791 by Matthci. 

H. The Wolffi B., in Hamburg ; the Gospels, defec- 
tive; 11th century. 

H. The Mutinensis, in Modena; part of Acts, of 
various dates; 9th to 15th century. 

H. The CoislianuSy in Paris ; part of Paul's Epistles; 
6th century, pub. by Montfaucon. 

I. The Coitonianusy in British Museum; part of 
Matthew and John; 7th or 8th century, readings pub. 
by Usher. 

I. The Mosquensis, in Moscow; the Epistles; 9th 
century, pub. by Tischendorf, Montfaucon, and Med. 

{To be continued.) 
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Fatristio Testiinony to the Canon of Scripture. 

The CrosPBL acxx)rdino to Matthew was written, a.d. 

40. 
It is quoted or referred to by Papias, A.D. 80-120; 
Irenaeus, 100-190 ; PantaenuB, 150-200 ; Origen, 185- 
250, &c. 

Thb Gospel according to Mark was written a.d. 50. 
It is quoted or referred to by Papias, A.D. 80-120 ; 
Trenaens, 100- 190; Clement of Alexandria, 150-220; 
Tertollian, 160-220 ; Origen, 185-250, Ac. 

The Gospel according to Luke was written a.d. 60. 
It is quoted or referred to by Justin Martyr, a.d. 100- 
170; Irenaeus, 100-190; Marcion, 140; Cekus, 140; 
Theophilus of Antioch, 150-181, &c. 

The Gospel according to John was written a.d. 68. 
It is quoted or referred to by Ignatius, a.d. 40-107 ; 
Justin Martyr, 100-170 ; Diognetus, 120 ; Tatian, 170; 
Apollinaris of Hieropolis, 170 ; Athenagoras, 178 ; The 
Onurches of Vienne and Lyons, 180 ; Irenaeus, 100- 
190 ; Marcion, 140 ; Tertullian, 160-220 ; Muratori, 
180 ; Montanus, 126-190, &c. 

The Acts of the Apostles was written a.d. 64. 

It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, a.d. 
60-100; Ignatius, 40-107; Polycarp, 108-166; Clemen- 
tine Homilies, 190 ; the Cnurches of Vienne and 
Lyons, 180, kc. 

Paul's First Epistle to the Thessalonians was 

written a.d. 52, and is consequently the first of all the 

Apostolic Epistles that have come down to us. 

It is quoted or referred to by Polycarp, A.D., 108-166; 
Justin Martyr, 100-170 ; Irenaeus, 100-190 ; Tertul- 
lian, 160-220 ; Clement of Alexandria, 150-220 ; Mar- 
cion, 140 ; Muratori, 180, &o. 

Paul's Second Epistle to the Thessalonians was 

written A.D. 53. 

It is quoted or referred to by Clement, A.D. 60-100 ; 
Ignatius, 40-107 ; Polycarp, 108-166 ; more clearly by 
Irenaeus, 100-190 ; Tertullian, 160-220 ; Clement of 
Alexandria, 150-220 ; Marcion, 140 ; Muratori, 180, 

&C. 

Paul's Epistle to the Robians was written a.d. 57. 
It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, a.d. 
60-100 ; Polycarp, 108-166 ; Theophilus of Antioch, 
150-180; the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, 180; 
Irenaeus, 100-190 ; Clement of Alexandria, 150-220 ; 
Tertullian, 160-220, &c. 

Paul's Firot Epistle to the Corinthians was written 

A.D. 57. 

It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, A.D. 
60-100 ; Ignatius, 40-107 ; Polycarp, 108-166 ; Justin 
Martyr, 100-170; Irenaeus, 100-190; Athenagoras, 
178; Clement of Alexandria, 150-220; Tertullian, 
160-220 ; Marcion, 140, &c. 

Paul's Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written 

A.D. 57. 

It is quoted or referred to by Irenaeus, A.D., 100-190 ; 
Clement of Alexandria, 150-220 ; Tertullian, 160-220; 
Cyprian, 200-260, &c 

Paul's Epistle to the Galatians was written a.d. 58. 
It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, a.d. 
60-100; Ignatius, 40-107; Polycarp, 108-166; Diog- 
netus, Justin Martyr, 100-170 ; clearly by Irenaeus, 
100-190; Clementof Alexandria, 150-220; TertuUian, 
160-220 ; Muratori, 180 ; Marcion, 149 ; Celsus, &c. 

Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians was written a.d. 62. 
It is quoted or referred to by Polycarp, a.d. 108-166 ; 
Ignatius, 40-107 ; TertuUian, 160-220 ; Irenaeus, 100- 
190 ; Clement of Alexandria, 150-220 ; Marcion, 140; 
Muratori, 180, &c. 



Paul's Epistle to the Philippians was written a. d. 62. 
It is quoted or referred to by Polycarp, A.D. 108-166 ; 
Irenaeus, 100-190 ; Clement of Alexandria, 150-220 ; 
TertuUian, 160-220; the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons, 180, &c. 
Paul's First Epistle to Timothy was written a.d. 64. 
It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, a.d. 
60-100 ; Polycarp, 108-166 ; Athenagoras, 178 ; clearly 
byTheophUus of Antioch, 150-181 ; Irenaeus, 100-190 ; 
Clement of Alexandria, 150-220 ; TertuUian, 160-220; 
Muratori, 180, &c. 
Paul's Second Epistle to Timothy was written a.d. 
65. 
It is quoted or referred to by Ignatius, a.d. 40-107 ; 
Polycarp, 108-166; Irenaeus, 100-190; Clement of 
Alexandria, 150-220 ; TertuUian, 160220 ; Muratori, 
180, &c. 
Paul's Epistle to Titus was written a.d. 65. 
It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, a. d. 
60-100 ; Theophilus of Antioch, 150-181 ; Irenaeus, 
100-190; Clement of Alexandria, 150-220; TertuUian, 
160-220 ; Justin Martyr, 100-170 ; Muratori, 180, &a 
Paul's Epistle to Philemon was written a.d. 65. 
It is quoted or referred to by Ignatius, A.D. 40-107 ; 
clearly by TertuUian, 160-220; Marcion, 140 ; Muratori, 
180 ; Origen, 185-250, &c. 
Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews was written a.d. 66. 
It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, A.D. 
60-100 ; Justin Martyr, 100-170, &c 
James' Epistle to the Twelve Tribes was written 
A.D. 67. 

It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, A.D. 
60-100; Hennas, 100; Irenaeus, 100-190; Origen, 185- 
250, &c. 
Peter's First Epistle was written a.d. 67. 
It is quoted or referred to by Polycaip, A.D. 108-166; 
Papias, 80-120 ; Irenaeus, 100-190 ; Clement of Alex- 
andria, 150-220; TertuUian, 160-220; Origen, 186-250; 
the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, 180, &c 
Peter's Second Epistle was written a.d. 67. 
It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Rome, A.D. 
60-100; Hennas, 100; Justin Martyr, 100-170; Ire- 
naeus, 100-190 ; Athenagoras, 178 ; Theophilus of Anti- 
och, 15M81 ; Melito, 100-177 ; Origen, 185-250, Ac. 
John First Epistle was written a.d. 68. 

It is quoted or referred to by Polycarp, A.D. 108-166 ; 
Papias, 80-120 ; Irenaeus, 100-190 ; Clement of Alex- 
andria, 150-220 ; TertuUian, 160-220 ; Cyprian, 200- 
260 ; Origen, 185-250, Ac. 
John's Second Epistle was written a.d. 68. 

It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Alexandria, 
A.D. 150-220; Origen, 185-250; Irenaeus, 100-190; 
DionysiuB of Alexandria, 200-263, &c. 
John's Third Epistle was written a.d. 68. 
It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Alexandria, 
A.D. 150-220; Origen, 185-250; Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, 200-263, &c. 

Jude'r Epistle was written a.d. 68. 

It is quoted or referred to by Clement of Alexandria, 
A.D. 150-220; TertuUian, 160-220; Origen, 185-260; 
Muratori, 180, &c. 

The Revelation of Jesus Christ to John was written 

A.D. 68. 

It IB quoted or referred to by Papias, a.d. 60-120 ; 
Melito, 100-177; Justin Martyr, 100-170; ApoUonius. 
211 ; Irenaeus, 100-190 ; the Churches of Vienne and 
lATons, 180; TertuUian, 160-220; Muratori, 180; 
ll^eophilus of Antioch, 150-181 ; Clement of Alex- 
andria, 150-220 ; Origen, 185-250, ^. 
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The Lower aad Higher Criticism. 

I. Criticism is divided into lower and higher^ terms 
not altogether adapted to express a proper division of 
it ; each of which is again subdivided into grammatico- 
historical and conjectural, 

II. The authenticity of a book, the genuineness of a 
passage, and the goodness of a particiUar reading, are 
estabUshed by arguments external and internal. The 
latter kind of arguments are deduced from the nature 
of things treated of, the sentiments, and the lansniage. 

III. Lower or verbal criticism is regulated by the 
following general principles : viz., that reading is pre- 
ferable, respecting which it may be probably shewn that 
it bears the stamp of the author, and from which it may 
appear that all the varieties of readings have proceeded. 
Hence all the errors of copyists should be noted, as they 
often furnish means of finding out the true reading and 
the origin of various readings. 

IV. Common laws of lower criticism which apply to 
hooks in general whether sacred or profane. 

1 . That reading is to be regarded as true, which is sup- 
ported by far the greater number of copies and witnesses. 

2. That reading which the better copies exhibit, 
unless special reasons prohibit it, is to be preferred to 
the one which the poorer copies exhibit, altnough most 
numerous. What copies are of the better kind, is a 
question to be discussed in another place, where inquiry 
IS made respecting the genius of the the New Testament 
writings. Neither the antiquity nor propriety of a read- 
ing, solely considered, always proves it to be a true one ; 
(unless the antiquity should extend back to theautosraph, 
or thepropriety should be shewn to be exclusive.) 

3. That readm^ which is mpre harsh, obscure, difficult, 
unusual, or delicately chosen, if supported by the 
authority of a proper witness, is preferable to one which 
is plain, easy, usual, and common. Difficulty sometimes 
exists in respect to a whole passage and its connexion ; 
sometimes in regard to the ambiguity of particular 
words and phrases ; sometimes in respect to the gram- 
matical forms, historical and doctrinal passages, &c., but 

4. That reading which approaches nearest to the 
popular and familiar method of speaking, if it be sup- 
ported by external testimonies, is preferable to one more 
artificial and subtle. 

5. The shorter reading, when supported by testi- 
mony of importance, and not incongruous with the 
style and design of the writer, is preferable to a more 
verbose one. Still there are cases where the more 
copious reading is to be preferred. 

6. That reading which gives the best sense is pecu- 
liarly preferable. But to determine this, the nature of 
the whole passage, the ^nius of the writer, and not the 
mere opinions and sentiments of particular interpreters, 
are to be consulted. 

7. The reading which produces a worthless or incon- 
gruous sense, is to be rejected. Good care, however, 
must be taken not to condemn a reading as worthless 
or incongruous, which a more correct grammatical and 
historical investigation would prove to Be a true reading, 
or at least a probable one. 

8. A readmg which agrees with the ustis loquendi of 
the writer, is preferable to that which disagrees with it. 
It must be remembered in judging here, that the style 
of an author sometimes varies with increasing age. 

9. A reading is to be rejected, in respect to which 
plain evidence is found that it has undergone a designed 
alteration. Such alteration may have taken place, 1) 
From doctrinal reasons. 2) From moral and practical 
reasons. 3) From historical and geographical doubts, 
Matthew 8.28, comp. Mark 5.1. 4) From the de- 
sire of reconciling passages apparently inconsistent with 



each other. 5) From desire to make the discourse 
more intensive. Hence many emphatic readings have 
originated- 6) From the comparison of many manu- 
scripts the reading of which have been amalgamated. 
7) From a comparison of parallel passages. 

10. Various readings are to be rejected^ which spring 
from the mere negligence of copyists, and from those 
errors which are venr common m all kinds of books. 
To these belong, 1) The commutation of forms in the 
Macedonico- Alexandrine dialect, and also other unusual 
forms, for those of the common dialect. The Alexan- 
drine and common form, however, have the preference 
over others in the New Testament : and the Alexan> 
drine dialect itself also admitted some Attic forms. 2) 
The commutation of single letters and syllables, by an 
error of either the eye or the ear : the former resulting 
from obscure and compendious methods of writing, 
[the latter, from copying after the reading of one who 
Was misunderstood or who read erroneously]. 3) The 
commutation of synonymes. 4) From transferring into 
the text words written in the margin of copies, and thus 
uniting both readings, James 5.2. 5) From the omis- 
sion of a word or a verse, by an error of the sight. 6) 
From the transposition ojf words and passages ; whence 
it may have happened that some error h^ crept into 
most of our books. 7) From words which ended with 
the like sound, or appeared alike ; and h:om proximate 
words, one ending and the other beginning with the 
same syllable. 8) From incorrectly uniting or separat- 
ing words ; which naturally resulteo, in some cases, from 
the ancient method of continuous writing. 9) From an 
erroneous interpunction and distinction of passaces. 

11. A reading is to be rejected which plainly Detrays 
a gloss or interpretation. This may he a word or a 
whole passage. Sometimes those glosses are united to 
the true text, and sometimes they have thrust it out. 
Not all interpretations, however, are spurious glosses ; 
[for authors themselves sometimes add them, in order 
to explain their own language]. 

12. Readings deduced from versions or the commen- 
taries of interpreters are to be rejected. In judging of 
them, however, great prudence and mucn skill is 
necessary. 

V. Laws of higlier criticism respecting the establishment 
of a pure text. 

1. The sentiment, declaration, passage, book, or part 
of a book of any author, which, on account of its nature, 
form, method, subject, or arguments, does not appear to 
have originated from him, is either spurious, or, at least, 
very much to be suspected. 

2. A passage which manifestly disaCTees with the 
nature and connexion of the context, and interrupts it,* 
is to be regarded as spurious. 

3. A passage which appears in another place, either 
in the same words, or with little variation, and seems to 
be more properly and commodiously placed there, may 
be suspected of having been transferred to the place 
where it stands with less propriety, and may be removed. 

But here great care is requisite, lest we judffe rashly, 
or form our opinion rather from the taste and style of 
the present day, than from the genius of the author, his 
design and style, or the subject and argument of the 
discourse. As an example, one might appeal to the 
disputations about the Apocalypse, and to John xxi. 

4. Passages which are manifestly interpolated, by the 
comments of interpreters or from any other cause, are to 
be rejected from the text. 

But great caution is necessary here to judge rightly. 
In general, internal arguments alone are not to be relied 
on as sufficient evidence. 

5. Parts of books which appear incoherent, and yet 
clearly exhibit the genius and style of the author, may 
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be reduced to better order by separation, and making 
a different arrangement. [Great caution is necessary.] 

6. If numerous and very diverse readings of a book 
are found in the best copies, we may conclude, either 
that the book has gradually received various accessions, 
or has been re-published by a later hand, or has been 
edited a second time by the author, and corrected, so as 
to give occasion for the introduction of such readings. 

Vl. Laws proper to guide our judgment in respect to 
the true reading of passages in the New Testament, 
spurious editions, the books themselves, or the authors 
of them, may be deduced from the peculiar nature of the 
things described, and the style of the books. They may 
also be deduced from the nature of the sources whence 
the various readings come, and from the testimony of 
witnesses. Such are the following : — 

1. Passages are to be regarded as spurious, at least 
are to be suspected (if any such there are), which 
disa£;ree with the nature of the Christian religion, 
the history of it, or the mode of teaching and deciding 
appropriate to any sacred writer ; or if they appear 
tnding, inapt, or jejune, when compared with the rorce 
of the doctrine exhibited, or the gravity of the author 
who exhibits it. Specially are they to be suspected, if 
historical reasons concur to render them suspicious. 

We must be watchful against the pious frauds (as they 
are called) of ancient churches, committed in the inter' 
polation of books, and in giving new forms to passages 
of them. The special causes of interpolations were 
tradition, apocryphal writings, the desire of explaining, 
augmenting, correcting, &c. On the other hand, some 
passages were ejected as spurious, which seemed to be 
unworthy of the authors (A them. £.g. Luke 22.43. 
See Paulus' Commentary, p. 613. 

2. In general, the reading which savours of Hebraism 
or Syro-Chaldaism, is preferable to that which savours 
of classic Greek. [Ca^teris paribus, it is always pre- 
ferable.] 

, Some of the writers of the New Testament, however, 
as Paul and Luke, approach nearer to the Greek style. 

3. Since the New Testan>ent was commonly used both 
in public and private, and certain parts of it were selected 
for ecclesiastical use, inquiry must be made whether any 
portion of it has been interpolated, either from the parallel 
passagesof the Old Testament, or the Church Lectionaries. 

4. As many copies, versions, and fathers of the 
ancient Churches, are found nearly always to have 
followed the same text, those which oelong to the same 
class are not to be separately numbered, but rather to be 
regarded as standing in the place of one witness. Still less 
are we to trust solely to any one copy, however ancient, 
critical, or carefully written. Nor is any copy, which 
may be erroneously written, or recent, or occasionally 
interpolated, to be rejected as altogether useless. 

5. In respect to any reading, the first inquiry is, To 
what recension or edition does it belong ? 

The age and country of copies and readings are to be 
examined by careful comparison. 

No copy extant is perfectly free from wrror in aU 
the books, or uniformly follows any one uncorrupted 
recension. We must judge, therefore, from the consent 
of many things of the same kind, and from internal 
evidence, what recension is followed, either generally, 
or in particular passages. Some copies are thought to 
follow various recensions in pi^icular parts. A few 
copies of the most ancient classes of manuscript are 
extant, but the majority of copies are more modem. If 
an uicient copy has been propagated through many 
editions, it may have been expos^ to vary from the 
ancient recension, or have been corrupted by new errors 
of the copyist, more than if a recent copy were directly 
taken from the ancient one. 



6. That reading in which all the recensions of the 
best copies agree, is the most correct, certainly the 
most ancient. Slight deviations are unimportant. 

7. Headings, supported by the authority of the most 
ancient classes of manuscripts, and of the more credible 
witnesses, are to be preferred to others. But a regard 
must be had to the internal goodness of a copy. 

8. The Alexandrine class of manuscripts is sometimes 
preferable to the Occidental, and sometimes of less 
authority. In the conflicting claims of various classes, 
special rc^d must be had to historical and internal 
means which enable us to judge of a reading. 

9. Manuscripts are of the highest authority ; but 
neither the ancient versions, nor the exegeticiEd and 
other books of the fathers are to be neglected. 

10. In collecting and judnng of the ancient versions, 
1) Regard must be had to those made directly from the 
Greek. Amonx^ these, the Latin, Syriac, sikI Gothic 
deserve special mention. 2) We must use a correct 
text of these Versions. 3) We must inquire whether 
the translator has rendered literally or ad sensum; 
whether the errors in the version arise from the fault 
of the translator's copy, or from other causes ; and finally, 
whether the version has been corrected or not. 4) 
Those versions, which from comparison are found to 
belonff to the same family of manuscripts, are to be 
regarded as standing in the place of one ancient witness. 
5) No reading derived merely from versions, and 
destitute of ou>er support, can be received ; but the 
consent of all the ancient versions and fathers in a 
particular reading, which varies from that of manu* 
scripts, renders the latter suspicious. 

11. In regard to the readings derived from the 
writers of the ancient churches, we must sea, 1) That 
they are drawn from a correct and not a corrupt edition 
of the fathers. 2) We must diligently consider the 
authors, their descent, age, erudition, subtilty of judging, 
temerity in emendation, the nature of the copies wmcn 
they used, and the creed of the churches to which they 
belonged. 3) We must consider in what kind of book 
or passage of ecclesiastical writers, various readings 
are found. 4) Inquiry must be made, whether the 
variations are supported by real and direct testimony of 
the fathers ; or whether changes were occasioned in the 
text by lapse of memory, or a desired accommodation ; 
or whether merely opinions or conjectures are proposed. 
It seems to be very unjust to ascribe aU the variety 
found in the ecclesiastical fathers either to error of 
the memory, or to temerity in accommodation, or a 
fondness of emendation. 5) The omission of some 
passage in the commentaries of the fathers, does not 
always shew that it was wanting in the copy which 
the writer had. Silence, however, concerning an 
important passage, renders it suspicious. 

12. The fragments of heretical writings are not to be 
overlooked, in the search for various readings ; for the 
supposition is rash, that they generally eosrupted the 
text of all parts of the sacred writings. 

13. That interpunction and distinction of verses and 
chapters, which is most consonant with the alignment, 
sentiments, connexion of discourse, and usus loquendi of 
the sacred writers, is to be regarded as the best. 

VII. In the criticism of aU ancient books, it is well 
understood, that particular readings are not required to 
be established by most certain said irrofragaUe argu- 
ments, but only that a probability be shewn that they 
approximate, at least, very near to the original readiiKS ; 
and the judgment is to be made wp, in view of what 
appears to be most probable. So in respect to the New 
Testament ; no more should be requirea than can, from 
the nature of the case, be performed. Everything en 
all sides should be considerod, before the judgment is 
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made up. And if, in judging of the text of profane 
authors, gravity and modesty are rightly commended ; 



surely in judging of the sacred books, we ousht most 
scrupulously to abstain from all rashness and levitv, as 
well as from all favouritism and superstition. — Beck, 



QnalificationB of aa Interpreter. 

I. He who desires to understand and interpret the 
books of the New Testament, must, first of aU^ acquire 
some historic knowledge of the author of each book ; 
of the state of things existing when it was written ; of 
the body or collection of the New Testament books ; of 
the paiticular history of its ancient versions, editions, 
and parts in which it was written ; and other things of 
this nature. To this must be added a knowledge of the 
principles of criticism, in respect to the text of the New 
Testament. 

II. Of the second kind of knoioledgef preparatory to the 
understanding and interpretation of the N. Testament 

1. The interpreter must understand the language in 
which the hooks are written. As the diction is not pure 
classic Greek, but the Hebrew idiom, here and there 
intermixed with classic Greek, and as vestiges of the 
Chaldee, Syriac, Rabbinic and Latin languages occur, it 
follows, of course, that the interpreter snoiSd not only 
be acquainted with pure Greek, but with its various 
dialects, specially the Alexandrine. Above all, he 
ouffht to be well versed in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Rabbinic, and Latin idioms. 

2. The interpreter must possess a knowledge of the 
things respecting which the books treat. These are partly 
historical^ and partly doctrinal The explanation of them 
must be sought, primarily, from the books themselves ; 
and secondarily, from those writings of more recent 
authors, which may be subeidiaxy to the attainment of 
this knowledge. 

III. As to the historic matter of these hooks. It is of 
^;reat importance to the interpreter to be well versed 
m sacred geo^phy, chronofogv, civil history, and 
archaeology ; t.«., to understand those things which 
respect the situation and climate of the countries, 
where the events referred to happened ; as well as those 
which serve to define the times when they happened ; 
and also the histonr of the nation amons whom they 
took place, and of other nations mentioned in this 
history, with their conditions, manners, and customs. 

1. GeographicxU krufwledge. The geography of Palestine 
and the neighbouring countries shomd be well understood, 
(a) as also tneir natiu^ productions. (6) To this must be 
added a knowledge of many countries in Asia, and of 
some in Europe ; also the Ronum empire, as it thim 
existed, divided into provinces. 

2k Chronology, The interpreter should have not only 
a knowledge of technical chronology, but of the Roman 
mode of reckoning ab nrbe condita, and of the Greek 
Olympiads, (on which subjects he may study authors 
well deserving of credit); but in respect to historical 
chronolorjr, he should know in what order of time the 
events related in the Old Testament happened; when 
and where the first Roman emperors, the various kings 
and princes that sprung from the house of Herod the 
Great, the Roman Consuls at the beginning of the 
empiro of the CsBsars, the Jewish high priests (and the 
number of them) in our Saviour's time, and the Roman 
magistrates, specially in the provinces of Syria and 
Judea, succeeded each other. 

B, History dvil and political. In regard to the 
bistoiy of events amonff the nations mentioned in the 
•acred books, and also tiieir forms of government, it is 



important for the interproter to make himself acquainted* 
first, with the ancient nistorv of the Jews. In studying 
this, he is not to confine himself merely to the Old 
Testament ; he must also consult the traditionary 
accounts which wero extant in the time of Christ and 
the apostles, (a) Secondly, he must study the history 
of the Jews under the Herods, and that of these princes. 
Thirdly, the condition and circumstances of the Jews 
in Palestine, while under the dominion of the Romans ; 
and also of the Jews living in other countries. Finally, 
the history of the Roman emperors at that period, and 
of the Roman prefects over the Asiatic provinces. 

4. Manners and customs. In regard to these, (o) A 
knowledge of Hebrew antiquities in general is necessaiy. 
(6) A considerable knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
antiquities, (c) A knowledge of the ecclesiastical ritei 
and customs of the primitive churohes ; both those 
which they received from the Hebrews, and others 
which were introduced by Christians themselves. 

IV. Doctrinal contents of the sacred books. That part 
of the New Testament wluch is directly concerned with 
faith and practice, will be rightly understood when the 
interpreter rightly underst^ds what each particular 
writer has inculcated. As there are many passages 
which relate to the Jews, and as the writers of the 
New Testament and their first readers were of Jewish 
extraction, it will be important, 

1. To know the sentiments of the Jews of that period, 
in regard to religion ; specially of those who used the 
Hebrew-Greek dialect, and of the three great sects 
among which the Jews were divided, viz., the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes. 

2. Tlie precepts of the Christian religion. What was 
adopted from the Jewish religion, what rejected, and 
what was added anew to Christianity, must be under- 
stood in order to explain the New Testament properly. 
But knowledge of tnis nature, that is certain^ can be 
drawn only from the sacred writings. 

3. The doctrines of Iiereiical sects. It is important 
to know the opinions of early heretics, because, it is 
probable, some passages of the New Testament have a 
special reference to them. 

V. In enumerating the qualifications of an inter- 
preter, we must not omit a knowledge of grammar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy. 

1. Grammar, Not only a general knowledge of its 
principles is necessary, but also a special technical 
knowledge of both etymology and syntax. The inter- 
preter must be acquainted with the various forms of 
words, and understand how the significations are 
connected with the forms ; he must understand the 
manner in which words are connected in a sentence ; 
the use of the particles ; and also of the grammatical 
fibres, as they are called, such as ellipsis and 
pleonasm. 

2. Rhetoric. A knowledge of this is necessary, not 
so much to judge of rhetorical figures, as to find out 
the meaning of them, or the sentiment which they are 
designed to convey. 

3. A knowledge of philosophy. Not that of some 
particular school or sect merely, but that which 
pertains to the cultivation of the mental powers, and to 
nice psychological discrimination. Such a knowled^ is 
requisite, in order to form clear conceptions in the mind, 
and accurately to define our ideas ; to discern what is 
similar in different things, and what is distinct; to 
judee of the connection of thought and ailment ; and 
finally, to qualify one perspicuously to represent the 
opinions of an author to others. Great caution, however, 
is necessary here, lest the interpreter intrude upon his 
author his own particular philosophy. — KeiL 
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BIBLE THEOLOGY. 

God is a Spirit. — So John 4.24, and Hhe Lord ii the 
Spirit,* 2 Cor. 3.17. 

ia Light.— So, John L5, and *the Father of the 

lights,' Jas. L17. 

is Love.— So 1 John 4.8, 16. 

is Invisible. — CoL 1.15 'the Invisible God,* and 

•the King . . . Invisible,' 1 Tim. 1. 17; Heb. 11.27; whom 
' no one hath ever seen,' John 1.18 ; ' his appearance ye 
have never seen,' 5.37. 

is Unsearchable. — * We have not found Him out, ' 

Job 37.23; *of His greatness there is no searching,' 
Ps. 145.3; * there is no searching of His understanding^^ 
Isa. 40.28 ; 'how unsearchable are \n& judgments^^ Rom. 
11.33. 

is Incorruptible. — * The incorruptible God,' Rom. 

L23; ITim. L17. 

iB Eternal. — * Who is living to the ages of the 

ages,' Rev. 4.10 ; 'the Eternal God is a habitation,' De. 
33.27 ; ' from age to age Thou art God,' Ps. 90.2. 

is Immi^taL — * Who only is having Immortality,' 

1 Tim. 6.16. 

is Omnipotent.— 'Thou art able for all things,' 

Job 42.2. 

is Omniscient. — 'No device is withheld from 

Thee,' Job 42.2. 

is Onmipresent. — 'Whither from thy presence 

shaU 1 flee,' Ps. 139.7. 

is Immutable.—' Thou art the same,' Ps. 102.27; 

* with whom is no variation, or shadow of turning,' Jas. 
1.17. 

is Only Wise — ' To the only wise God,' Rom. 

16.27; ITim. 1.17. 

is Glorious. — ' The glorious Lord will be to us,' 

Isa. 33.21. 

is Most High. — 'Thou art the Most High over 

all the earth,' Ps. 83.18. 

is Perfect.—' Your Father who is in heaven is 

perfect,' Mat. 6.48. 

is Holy.— 'Holy Father,' John 17.11 ; 'Holy, 

Holy, Holy; Lord God the Almighty,' Rev. 4.8. 

Just.— 'Just and right is He,' De. 32.4 ; '^a just 

God,' Isa. 45.21 ; Must and true are Thy ways, 'Rev. 15.3. 

True.— 'Holy and true,' Rev. 6.10 ; 'just and 

true,' 15.3. 

Upright.—* Good and upright,' Ps. 25.8 ; 92. 15; 

119.137. 

Righteous.—' RiAteous Father,' John 17.25 ; 

' the righteous Judge,' 2 Tim. 4.8 ; ' thou art righteous,' 
Rev. 16A 

Good.— 'The good Lord pardon,' 2 Ch. 30.18 ; 

• good and upright,' Ps. 25 8 ; ' thou art good,' Ps. 86.5. 

Great.—* The great God,' Tit. 2.13 ; Rev. 19.17. 

Gracious.- *! am gracious,' Ex. 2227; 'the 

Lord God, gracious,' 34.6 ; 2 Ch. 30.9 ; Ps. 103.8; 116.5; 
145.8 ; Joel 2.13. 

Faithful.— So 1 Cor. 1.9 ; 1 Thes. 6.24 ; 2 Thes. 

2.3; 2 Tim. 2. 13; Heb. 10.23; U.ll. 

Merciful.—' Lord God Merciful,' Ex. 34.6 ; 2 Ch. 

30.10. 

Longsuffering.— Ex. 34.6; Nu. 14.18; Ps. 86.15; 

2 Pet. 3.9. 

— '- jealous.— Ex. 20.5 ; 34.14 ; De. 4.24 ; 5.9 ; 6.15. 

Compassionate,— Ps. 78.38; 86.15; 111.4; 112.4; 

145.8. 

is the Only God. — ' Besides Me there is no God,' 

Isa. 44.6 ; 'there is none else besides Him,' De. 4.35 ; 
isa. 46.9. 

is Unparalleled.— * There is none like Me,' Ex. 

9. 14 ; Isa. 46. 9 ; ' there is none like the God of Jeshur un, ' 
De. 33.26 ; *there is none like Thee,' 2 Sam. 7.22 ; Jer. 
10.6. 



God is the only Good one. — 'None it good save one— 
God,' Mat. 19.17. 

fills the Heavens. — * The heavens of the heavens 

do not contain Thee,' 2 K. 8.27 ; 'do not I fill the 
heavens and the earth,' Jer. 23.24. 

is to be served spiritually and truly. — John 4.24. 

THE ANGER OF OOD 

Is against the wicked. — * Cometh upon the sons of the 
disobedience,' Eph. 5.6 ; CoL 3.6 ; 'He destroys sinning 
ones,' Isa. 13.9. 

those forsaking Him. — * His wrath is upon all 

forsaking him,' Ezra 8.22 ; Isa. 1.4. 

UnbeUef.— Heb. a 18, 19 ; John 3.36. 

Apostacy.— Heb. 10.26-31 ; 6.6. 

Impenitence. — Rom. 2.6 ; Ps. 7.12. 

Idolatry.— Ps. 78.58. 69 ; Jer. 44.3. 

Sin in Saints.— Ps. 89.30-32 ; 90.7-9 ; 99.8. 

Is slow.— Neh. 9.17 ; Ps. 103.8 ; Isa. 48.9 ; Jon. 4.2. 

Is righteous.— Rom. 2.5 ; 3.5 ; Rev. 16.5 ; Lam. 1.18. 

Is irresistible.— Job 9.13 ; Ps. 76.7 ; Nah. 1.6. 

Is manifested in terrors.— Jer. 10.10 ; Lam. 2.20-22. 

in judgments. — Heb. 3.17 ; Job 21.17. 

— increa^ad by provocation. — Num. 32.14. 

to be dreaded.— Mat. 10.28 ; Ps. 2.12 ; 76.7. 

deprecated.— Ex. 32.11 ; Ps. 6.1 ; 38.1 : 74.1, 2. 

Is extreme.— 1 Thes. 2.16 ; Ps. 2.2, 3, 5. 

Is averted through Christ.— Rom. 5.9 ; 2 Cor. 6.18,19; 
Eph. 2.13. 

from them that believe. — J<^ 3.14-18 ; Rom. 

a26; 6.1. 

on confession and repentance.— Job 33.27,28; 

Ps. 106.43. 

Is tempered with mercy to saints. — Isa. 26i20 ; 64.8; 
57.15,16. 

Is to be borne with submission. — 2 Sam. 24.17 ; Mic. 
7.9. 

Should lead to repentance.— Isa. 42.24, 26 ; Jer. 4.8. 

Is exemplified. — Against Adam, Eve, the Serpent, 
Gen. 3.14-19; Cain. 411,12; the antediluvian world, 
63-7 ; Builders of Babel, 10.6-9 ; cities of the Plain, 
19.24-26; the Egyptians, Exod. 15.10; Israel, 32.35; 
Nadab and Abihu, Lev. 10.2 ; Korah, &c., Nu. 16.31 ; 
the Spies, 14.37 ; Balaam, 22.22 ; Aaron and Miriam, 
12 9; Moses, 20.12; five kings, Jos. 10.25; Eli, 1 Sanu 
2.27-36, &c. 

THE CALL 09 OOD 

Is by Christ.— Rom. 1.6 ; Isa. 55.5 ; Mat. 23.37. 

His Spirit.— Rev. 22.17 ; Eph. 4.30. 

His Works.— Rom. 1.30 ; Ps. 19.2,3. 

His Ministers.— 2 Cor. 6.20 ; Jer. 36.15. 

His Gospel.— 2 Thes. 2.14 ; 1.8. 

Is from darkness.— 1 Pet. 2.9 ; Col. 1.13. 

addressed to all.— Mat. 2a 16 ; Isa. 46.22. 

rejected by some.— Mat. 20.16; Prov. 1.24. 

received by saints — Acts 13.48 ; 1 Cor. 1.24. 

of grace.— Gal. 1.15 ; 2 Tim. 1.0. 

of purpose.— Rom. 8.28 ; 9.11,23,24 

High.— PhU. ai4. 

Holy.— 2 Tim. 1.9 ; 1 Pet. 1.15. 

Heavenly.— Heb. 3.1 ; 12.25. 

Is to fellowship with Christ.—! Cor. 1.9 ; 1 John 1.3. 

holiness.— 1 Thes. 4.7 ; Rom. 12.1 ; Eph. 1.4. 

liberty.— Gal. 5.13; Rom. 821 ; 2 Cor. 3.17. 

peace.— 1 Cor. 7.15; Col. 3.16 ; Luke 1.79. 

glory and virtue.— 2 Pet. 1.3 ; Rom. 8.18 ; 9.4. 

the glory of Christ.— 2 Thes. 2. 14; 1 Pet. 5.10. 

Its acceptors are justified.— Rom. 8.30. 
Is to be walked worthy of. — Eph. 4 1. 
Its acceptors are blessed. — Rev. 19.9. 
lUustrated in— Prov. 9.3, 4 ; Mat. 23.3-9. 

(To he Continued,) 
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Harmony of the Oospels, 

With Amended Renderings. 

I. Preface — John the Baptist's Birth Foretold. 
Luke 1.1-4, 6-25. 

1) Verses 1-4 contain Luke's * Preface* to his readers; 
v. 1 shows that many had attempted to narrate the 
gospel story ; v. 2, their source of information — eye- 
wilxiesses ; v. 3, Luke's resolve, credibility, and plan; 
v. 4, his object in writing to Theophilus. 

Critical Notes on v. 1-4.— Verse 1. Have taken in 
Jumd, lit. took in hand ' openly, fully, and successively,' 
as the Greek prefix implies. To set forth ( * up ' ) in order, 
* for themsdves, or of themselves,' as the middle or re- 
flexive voice in Greek shows. A declaration, Gr. * di- 
gest,' something * leading one through ' the whole doings 
of Jesus. Things, 'doings, or acts.' Most surely be- 
Ueved, * fully bome up ' and maintained among Chris- 
tians. V. 2. Delivered, *gave along.' Beginning, of 
John's birth and preaching. Were eye-witnesses, 'be- 
came themselves beholders,' and ministers, lit. 'under- 
rowers,' a figure taken from a boat's crew under a cap- 
tain. 0/ the Word, Gr. 'Losos,' Christ himself, as m 
John 1.1, 14. V. 3. It seemea good, or 'proper.' Had 
perfect understanding, lit. having * followed sdong ' from 
the first, (or 'from above,') all things accurately, lit. 
•going up to the very top or point.' To write, 'at 
once,' as the past infinitive in the Greek indicates. In 
order, 'in thorough order.' Most excellent, 'most 
mighty or powerful,' a title of rank, not of character, as 
in Acts 24.3, and 26.25. TheophUus, i.e, ' God's friend.' 
V. 4. iTiwnr, 'know fully.' Ccrtotn/y, ' un-thrown-down- 
ness.' Things, or 'words.' Instru^ed, Gr. 'catechized,' 
i.e,, which were 'sounded down' to thee, by the voice 
of inslaructors. 

2) Verses 5-7 contain an account of ^ Zecharias and 
ElizabeUt;* v. 6 shows their era and tribe; v. 6 their 

character and conduct before God and man ; v. 7 their 

childlessness and advanced ace. 
Critical Notes on v. 6-7. — Verse 6. Herod, i.e., 'de- 
scended from a hero.' King, the Greek word signifies 
the ' basis of a people.' Judea, the principal province 
of Palestine. Zecharias, i,e., 'remembered of Jah.' 
Course, lit. ' open-days.' Abia, in Heb. Abiah or Abi- 
jah, t.e., 'my father is Jah.' (1 Ch. 24.10.) Aaron, i.e., 
a ' mountaineer ; ' the founder of the Aaronic priesthood. 
Elizabeth, i.e. 'my God has sworn, or has satisfied.' 
V. 6. Righteous, ' right ' or just. Before, ' in the face 
of.' Cfod, lit. 'the God,' i.e., the true God of Israel. 
Walking, '^in^ on for themselves.' Commandments, 
things 'rismg m conformity with* the law of God. 
Ordinances, ' nshteous ' (just or right) acts required bv 
law. V. 7* nell-stricken, ' gone forward (or advanced) 
in their days.' 

3) Verses 8-10 contain an account of * Zeeharias's occu- 
pation; ' V. 8 shows his general ministrations in his 
course ; v. 9 hia special duty inside the sanctuary ; 
V. 10 the people's employment outside of it. 

Critical Notes on v. 8-10.— Verse 8. That while he 
executed the priesfs office, 'in his acting-as-a-priest.' 
V. 9. Priests office, ' priesthood.' Bum incense, ' make 
perfume.! Temple, 'habitation' of God. V. 10. Pray- 
%ng, lit. ' pouring forth (for) themselves before' God. 

A) rcr«c« 11-17 contains a * RevelcUum of John* s Birth;* 
V. 11 shows the appearance and position of an angel 
of the Lord; v. 12. Zecharias's vision, trouble and 
fear ; v. 13, the angel's encourajgement, announcement, 
and command ; v. 14, a promise of jov and gladness 
to many; v. 15, John's greatness, abstinence, and 



fulness; v. 16, his success in turning many to the 
Lord; v. 17, his order, spirit, power, and object. 
Critical Notes on v. 11-17. — Verse 11. Angel, 'mes- 
senger or worker.' V. 12. Fell, 'fell over, or fell 
fully,' upon her. V. 13. Prayer, or supplication, an 
expression of ' want ' or need. Is heard, ' was hearicened 
to, thouffh the answer was deferred till now. John, ue^ 
'Jah incunes,' leans forward, is favourable or gradous. 
V. 14. Gladness, 'leaping much' for jojr. At, or 'over' 
the fact of his being born, and proclaiming the Messiah ; 
he should be a cause of joy. V. 15. Sight, 'face of,' as 
iu V. 6. Strong, or 'sweet drink.' S/uUl drink, 'may 
not drink,' a command, not a prophecy. The Hofy 
Ghost, or simply, 'filled with holy spirit;' the gift, not 
the person of the Spirit, is meant. V. 16. Children, 
'sons;' the masculine gender including the feminine. 
Turn, 'turn openly, fully, or over, upon the Lord.' 
V. 17. Oo, 'go forward.' Mias, in Heb. Elijah, 'my 
God is Jah,' Turn, 'turn openly, fully, or over;' turn 
over 'at once,' as the oast infinitive implies. 7^ 
fathers to the children, * fathers upon children. * Disobe- 
dient, 'unstedfast, into (the) thoughtfulness of just 
men.' Make ready, *at once,' as above. Prepared, 
' fully prepared. ' 

6) Verses 18-20 contain the ' Conversation betvjeen Zecha- 
rias and the Angel;* v. 18 shows Zecharias's question, 
and doubtfulness ; v. 19, the angel's name, position, 
and joyful message ; v. 20, Zecharias' punishment, its 
duration, and cause. 
Critical Notes on v. 18-20.— Verse 18, Whereby, lit 
' according to what shall I know this for myself.' AnoH 
man, ' aged.' Well-stricken, ' gone forward, or advanced 
in her days.' V. 19. Ansu}ering, ' having judged off for 
himself.' Gabriel, i.e., 'manor power of God.' Stand, 
'stand near.' Sent, 'sent off or away.' Speak, 'talk.' 
Shew, 'tell.' V. 20. Dumb, 'silent.'^ Speak, 'talk at 
all.' ShaU be performed, 'shall happen, come to pass.' 
Believest, ' didst not believe, or didst not remain sted- 
fast to my words.' 

6) Vernes 21-25 contain an account of the ' State of ^ 
People, Zecharias, and Elizabeth;* v. 21 shows the 
people's conduct, and their state of feeling ; v. 22, 
Zecharias' appearance before them, and behaviour; 
V. 23, his return homeward ; v. 24, Elizabeth's condi- 
tion and behaviour ; v. 25, her confession and hope in 
God. 
Critical Notes on v. 21-25.— Verse 21. Waited, 
' was waiting or expecting.' Marvelled, ' was wonder- 
ing.' T'arrierf «o ^^, * spent time. ' TVmwfe, 'habita- 
tion' of God. V. 22. Speak, 'talk at all.^ Perceived, 
'knew fully' that he 'has seen an appearance in the 
habitation' of God. For, 'and he was beckoning 
throughout to them, and remained entirely dumb. 
V. 23. Tliat, 'as the days of his public work were ful- 
filled.' V. 24. Conceived, 'received (seed) together,' or 
fully. Hid herself, add 'for it' five months. Saying^ 
lit. * laying (it) out or down.' V. 25. DecUt, * done to ' 
me. Take away, or ' lift up,' or away. 

IL Birth of Jesus Foretold to Mart bt Gabriel 

Luke 1.26-38. 
1) Verses 26-27 contain an * Introduction ;* v. 26 shows 
the name of the angel who sent him, and whither 
sent; v. 27, Mary and Joseph's position, and lineage. 
Critical Notes on v. 26-27. — Verse 26. Angel, 
'messenger.' Gahriel, 'man or power of God.' Sent, 
* sent away or forth.' From, * under or by the (true) 
GkKi.' Galilee, ' the (province of) Galilee,' in Heb. Galil, 
a ' circuit,' on the north of Pidestine. Naaarellt, i.e. 
a 'branch.' V. 27. Virgin, t.e. one 'put beyond' 
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reach. Espoused or betrothed, lit. 'mentioned,* i.e., 
promised. Joseph, ».«., *He adds.* O/*, *out of.' 
i>avid, f .«., * beloveid.* Mary, in Heb. Auiiam, * their 
bitterness or rebellion.* 

2) rer«c« 28-29 contain ^GafyrieVs Salutation;' v. 28, 
Mary's favoured condition and blessedness ; v. 29, 
her anxiety and perplexity at the announcement. i 

Critical Notes on v. 28-29. — Verse 28. Said, lit. 

* followed up ' by words his entrance. Hail, * be leap- 
ing for j(nr. ' Tnat art, ' that hast been graciously dealt 
with.* Blessed art, * well-spoken of h^t thou been' 
among women. V. 29. Ana when she saw, * but she, 
having perceived him, was greatly troubled. * At, * over. ' 
Cast in her mind, * was reasoning n'eatly of what sort 
this salutation {* drawing-near ') might be.' 

3) Vrrses 30-33 contain a * Revelation of Jesus' Birth;' 
V. 30 shows Gabriers encouragement and its basis; 
V. 31, the promised Son and his name ; v. 32, his 
greatness, cnaracter, and dignity ; v. 33, duration of 
his reign over Israel. 

Critical Notes on v. 30-33. — Verse 30. Fear not, 
•be not fearing.* Mary, •Miriam,* as in v. 27. Hast 
found, * didst mid.' Favour, 'grace,' or cause of leap- 
ing with joy. With, 'alongside of,' God. V. 31. Con- 
ceive, 'receive (seed) fully in the womb.' Jesus, i.e., 

* He makes or keeps sound ; ' in Heb. Joshua, ' He eases, 
makes rich, broad, ample.* V. 32. He, 'this one.* 
ShaU be called, i.e., 'sludl be,* a common Bible idiom, 
'Son of the Highest.' Throne, or simply 'seat;' no 
earthly authority is here meant, but as David was vice- 

ferent on God's throne over the literal Israel, so should 
esus be over the true Israel. Father, lit. a 'feeder.* 
V. 33. Reign, 'rule as king.' House, 'household, 
family,* as in v. 27. Jacob, a supplanter, one who 
takes another by the 'heel' (Gen. 25.26; 27.36.) For 
ever, 'to the ages.' Kingdom, 'reign, kingly state.* 
No end, till his mediatorial plan is accomplished (1 Cor. 
15.28). 

4) Verses 34-38 contain the * Conversation between Mary 
and the Angel;* v. 34 shows Mary's enquiry ; v. 36, 
God's acencies and their results foretold ; v. 36, con- 
dition of Elizabeth in her old ace ; v. 37, reason and 
cause of these things ; v. 38, Mary's concurrence in 
the news. 

Critical Notes on v. 34-38. Verse 34. Seeing, 
•since.* Man, or 'husband.' Know, (compare Gen. 4. 
1, 17, &c.) V. 35. Answered, 'having judged off for 
himsell * The Holy Ghost, * holy spirit,' see v. 16. ShaU 
come, ' shall come over, or fully * upon thee, and * power 
of the highest.' That holy thing, 'that holy begotten 
thing.* ahall be called, ' shall call himself (itself) Son of 
God-* V. 36. Cousin, or kinswoman, lit. one of the 
' same race.* Conceived, as in v. 24. Was, * is called,* 
or * is calling herself * barren. With, ' alongside of God.* 
V. 38. Mary, ' Miriam.* Handmaid, ' femiale slave,* lit. 
one ' bound. * 

IIL — Elizabeth and Mary*s Sonos of Praise, 
Luke i. 39-56. 

1) Verses 39-40 contain the ' Introduction ; * v. 39 shows 
Mary*8 visit, and whither; v. 40, her salutation of 
Elisabeth. 

Crittcal Notes on v. 39, 40.— Verse 29, And Mary 
arose, lit. ' but Miriam having risen up. . . . passed on 
.... with speed.* Citv, a place of ' many ; ' probably 
Hebron, v. 40. Saluted, 'drew to herself at once, as 
the aonst tense and middle voice of the Greek word 
implies. 

2) Verses 41-45 contain * Elizabeth's Song of Praise;' 



V. 41, shows effects of Mary's salutation on Elizabeth 
and her unborn babe ; v. 42, her ascription of blessed- 
ness to Mary ; v. 43, her lowly estimate of herself ; 
V. 44, her confession of inward emotion ; v. 45, her 
ascription of happiness to Mary. 
Critical Notes on v. 41-45. — Verse 41. Came to 
pass, 'happened.' That wlien, 'as.' Elizabeth, 'the 
£lizabeth, the particular one mentioned before. Salu- 
tation, 'drawing together.' Babe, 'nourished life.* 
FUkd, 'was fuU of holy spirit.' V. 42. Spake out, 
'sounded back or forth.' Loud, 'great.' Blessed art 
tfum, 'well-spoken of hast thou been among women, 
and well-spoken of has been the fruit of thy womb.' 
The perfect tense in the Greek points to Mary and Jesus 
as * the Virgin' and her ' Son,' foretold in Isa. 7.14, &c., 
compare Luke 11.27. V. 43. That^ 'so that . . . might 
come. ' V. 44. Lo, ' behold or see. * As soon as, ' as the 
sound. . .came into my ears.' For, 'in gladness.' 
V. 45. Blessed,', *hAy^Y, or not 'liable to fate.' For, 
' that there shall be an accomplished end to the words 
spoken to her from the Lord.* 

3) Verses 4&-^ contain * Manfs Song of Praise; v. 46 
shows that her soul magnified the Lord ; v. 47, that 
her spirit was glad in God her Saviour ; v. 48, on ac- 
count of his condescension and man's regard ; v. 49, 
of his mightv acts, and special characteristics ; v. 50, 
and his kindness to all generations of those fearing 
him ; v. 51, his arm has been mighty against the 

{)roud ; v. 52, his just dealings with mighty and 
owly ones ; v. 53, with hungnr and rich ones ; v. 54, 
with Israel his servant ; v. 55, all according to his 
ancient promises ; v. 56, Mary's sojourn and return 
home. 
Critical Notes on v. 46-56. — Verse 46. Mary, lit. 
Miriam. Soul, 'breathing,' power. V. 47. Spirit, 
' breath, wind.' Hath rejoiced, ' was glad or leaped for 
joy.' In, 'upon, over.' Saviour, one who 'keeps or 
makes sound, whole, safe.* V. 48. Hath regarded, ' he 
looked over upon.* Low estate, 'lowliness.' Servant, 
' slave or bound one. * Generations, ' aU the venerations 
(of men) shall call me happy.' V. 49. Hath done, ' did.' 
V. 50. Mercy, 'kindness,' softness, to the unfortunate, 
rather than * mercy ' for the guilty. On, ' is to those 
fearing him (for themselves) to generations of genera- 
tions.* V. 51. Hath showed, 'he made strength in his 
arm, he thoroughly scattered those appearing high, in 
the full mind of uieir heart.' V. 52. Hath put, 'he 
lifted down mighty ones from thrones, and exalted 
lowly ones,' such as Mary herself. V. 53. Hath filled, 
' he inwardly or fully filled hungry ones with good 
things, and rich ones he sent away empty.* V. 54. 
Hath holpen, ' he received again to himself. ' ServaiU, 
'lad or boy.' V. 55. For ever, 'to or unto or with a 
view to the age.* V. 56. Mary, 'Miriam remained.' 
Returned, ' turned round secretly or quietly. * 

IV. — Account op John's Birth and his Father's 
Song, Luke i. 57-80. 

1) Verses hi '^ contain the ^Introduction;' v, 57 shows 
the birth of a son to Elizabeth ; v. 58, her neighbours* 
and kindred's congratulations. 

Critical Notes on v. 57-8.— Verse 57. Now, 'and 
or but to Elizabeth the time of her bringing forth was 
filled out, and she bore a son.* V. 58. Neighbours, 
'those round about the house.* Cousins, those of the 
' same race ;' as in v. 36. How, ' that' Shewed, ' mag- 
nified his kmdness with her.' Rejoiced, * were rejoicing.* 

2) Verses 59-66 contain * His circumcision and naming ; ' 
V. 59 shows the preparations made ; v. 60, his mother 
names him John ; v. 61, her kindred*s objections ; v. 
62, their appeal to Zechariah ; v. 63, his answer and 
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their wonder ; y. 64, hia tongae loosed, and pnusing 
God ; V. 65, his neighbours' feelings and conversation ; 
y. 66, ponderings and questionings ; the child's state. 
Crittcal Notes on v. 69-66.— Verse 59. On, *in,' or 
during. Child, * little lad.* Co/Zcrf, *were calling.' 
After, 'according to.' V. 60. Answered, * having judged 
off for herself, said.' V. 61. None of, *not one among.* 
Kindred, those of the 'same race.* V. 62. Made Hmut, 

* were beckoning.' How, * what he wishes or wills him 
to be called.' V. 63. He asked, 'having asked (for) a 
small tablet, he wrote (at once), laying Tit) down, John 
is his name.' V. 64. Opened, 'opened again.' Im- 
medicUely, 'along with the tlung or matter.' Speak, 
'was talking, speaking well of God.' V. 65. Dwelt, 

* are dwelling.' Noisea abroad, * were fully talked of in 
all.' V. 66. They that had heard, ' those having heard 
put them in.' Manner, ' what then shall this little lad 
be?' 

3) Verses 67-80 contain ' Zecharias's Song of Praise;^ 
V. 67 shows his state and utterance; v. 68, his 
ascription of blessedness to God, and for what ; v. 69, 
the emblem of salvation, and whence ; v. 70, spoken 
of from of old by holy prophets ; v. 71, safety from 
enemies and haters ; v. 72, fulfilling promises and 
covenants ; v. 73, also his oath to Abraham : v. 74, 
to enable us fearlessly and safely, v. 75, to serve fiim 
perpetually, and how ; v. 76, John's title and duty, 
as forerunner ; v. 77, proclamation of safety in pardon 
of sin ; v. 78, source of these blessings ; v. 79, their 
design and tendency ; v. 80, growth, and dwelling- 
place, of John. 
Critical Notes on v. 67-80.— Verse 67. FiUed, 'full of 
holy spirit,' as in v. 15, 35, 41, &c. Propfiesied, 'spoke 
forth or before.' V. 68. Blessed, 'well spoken of.* 
Ha^h visited, ' he looked over upon, and made a loosins 
to or for his people.' V. 69. Bath raised up, ' he raised 
A horn of safety to or for us. * Servant, or * lad.' V. 70. 
Spake, or 'tiked, through the mouth.* Prophets, 
' speakers before ' an audience or an event. Since the 
•world begat, 'from (the) ages,' or dispensations past. 
V. 71. TTiat we should he saved, 'safetv from or out of.* 
^hat hate us, 'hating us.* V. 72. Perform, 'do kindness 
with our fathers.' Covenant, thing ' set thoroughly up.' 
V. 73. The oath, 'an oath.* V. 74. That he would grant, 

* to give to us, being freed .... to do service to hinL * 
V. 76. Child, 'Uttle lad or bov.* The, *a prophet.' 
Oo, 'go on.* Prepare, or 'make ready.' V. 77. By, 
*m a letting go of their sins.' V. 78. Tender mercy, 

* bowels of mercy .... in which the uprising out of 
the high places looked over us. ' V. 79. Owe Rght, ' to 
shine over to those sitting .... a shadow of deaUi, to 
direct our feet fully into a way of peace.' V. 80. Child, 

* little lad or boy grew or increased, and was strength- 
ened.* iSAeuTin^, 'showing forth.* 



Vulgar Errors. 

1. The Adamic Creation. — It is, or has been till 
recently, commonly believed that this Creation was the 
originiJ production of the substance of the globe, but 
the progress of ^logical science, and of Hebrew philo 



lo£^, renders this opmion wholly untenable. It is witii 
phuoloffy not geology that we have now to deal, as 
Biblicailnquirers. There is no single word in Hebrew, 



(anymore than in Greek, Latin, or EncUsh) ^at ex- 
presses the idea of 'creation from nothing ;* that can 
only be done by a phrase or combination of words. Bara 
me-ayin, asah me-ayin^ yatzar me-ayin, or paal me-ayin, 
would each supply the defect, but there is notbinfl; of 
these in the Sa^ed Kecord. The w<»tl bara, usea in 



QexL 1. 1, properly means to cut, hew, pare, prepare, ovt 
of pre-existing materials, as in v. 21 and 27, where the 
formation of 'whales' or great sea monsters, xad of 
'man ' is referred to. Compare also Josh. 1 7.15, 18 * tlura 
hast prepared the forest, and its outgoings have been 
thine,' and Ezek. 23.47, 'and they have cut them with 
their swords, or prepared them (ic, the stones) with 
their weapons;' idso Ezek. 21.19, 'and prepare thou a 
hand (or signal, station), at the top of the way of the 
city prepare it.' Heb. 11.3 has no reference to the 
physical world, but to the 'ages' or dispensations of 
providence or of grace. And with this, (the latest con- 
clusions of Geolocy and Philology in the nineteenth 
century), agrees the testimony of the oldest and first 
translation of the Hebrew Pentateuch ever made, that 
is extant, viz., the Greek Translation of the Seventy, 
made b.c. 280, for it reads simply : 'In the beginning 
God nmde the heavens and the earth,' i.e,, disposed them 
in their present order. 

2. A LrviNO Soul. — This expression in Gen. 2.7, is 
commonly understood as referring to the rational soul 
of man, which distinguishes him from the brutes, and 
by means of which he is able to hold communion with 
his Maker, and which will live or exist for ever. This 
error arises from the want of uniformity which King 
James' translators indulged in, and weakly attempt to 
defend in their preface. The same Hebrew phrase 
occurs in v. 19, and is translated ' livins^ creature^ so in 
1.20 * creature that hath life,' in v. 21 'living creature^* 
in V. 24 the ' living creature. ' The true meaning thex« 
of V. 7 is simply tnat the ' breath of Ufe,' i.e., the living 
breath that was breathed into man, acted iipon him, so 
that he became a Hiving creature,^ capable of motion and 
sensation. 

3. Dying thou shalt Die. — This is the literal trans- 
lation of the language used (in Gen. 2.17) by Jehovah 
God to the Man whom he had formed and placed in 
Eden. The peculiar form of the original indicates either 
the certainty of the death, or its intensity. But a more 
interesting and important enouiry is, Did Death exist 
before the Fall ? Ii so, how is Kom. 5. 12 to be explained 
that death entered by sin? If death did not exist before 
the Fall, what force would the threatening of death (an 
unknown thing) have upon Adam? Gleology proves 
that Death did exist before Adam, in the prior stages 
of the earth's development, and anatomists confidently 
infer from the nature of the teeth of animals (and of 
man himself) that they were intended by the Creator to 
use animal food, which implies the deatn of some for the 
life of others, in the very structure of their frame. If 
this be so, we can easily see how Adam would be im- 
pressed by the threat of death, and be able to realize 
its concejption. But how does this agree with Rom. 
5.12? Ijie answer is not difficult. Paul does not 
speak of death in relation to the inferior animals at aU, 
but in relation to man. His death came by sin. But 
if anatomists are correct, even his death is the natural 
and inevitable result of his constitution. Well, there 
is nothing in Scripture to oppose this, but much to sup- 
port it, for if mairs body was naturally immortal, what 
was the use of the /rut^- trees of Eden ? more especially 
of the tree of life that was in the midst of the garden ? 
Of this they were at perfect liberty to eat, and no doubt, 
they did so daily. It tended to repair the breaches 
caused by labour, such as tilling or oultivatins the 
ground implies more or less. His vi^ur was dauy re* 
vived and strengthened by its life-giving powers, and 
had he been permitted to remain unthin reach of it, he 
would have lived for ever. But having sinned, his 
merciful Creator had no wish to perpetuate his misery 
by an endless bodily life, and put him beyond the 
power of obtaining it by hindering his access to the tree 
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of life. And yet death — his death— came by sin. Had 
he not Binned he would have had continual access to its 
life-giving fruit, and so have never died, but having 
sinned, he lost that right, and privilege, and blessing, 
and so died. We see in all this the glorious harmony 
of the Works and Words of God ; let us study them 
both. The Law of Jehovah is perfect — the Works of 
Jehovah are wonderful ; sought out by all them that 
liave pleasure in them. 

4. TaB Man is become as one of us. — This startling 
expression is conmionly considered as spoken ironically, 
but though irony is sometimes ascribed to God in the 
Bible, no one who thinks on the awful guilt of Adam*s 
first sin will find much room here for the display of 
such a feeling. God is not to be mocked. But how 
could man * became ' like God by sinning ? How indeed ? 
The real fact is, that there is a mistranslation of the 
original, which runs literally, ' Behold the man vxis as 
one of us. ' It is the past tense, not the present, and the 
verb to 6e, not the verb to become. The reference is to 
man's original state, made in the image of God, not to 
his subs^uent one, when ruined by the fall. Behold 
(says God), the Man was like one of Us, as to the know- 
ledge of good and evil (i.e., he knew it not by personal 
contact), but now, lest he put forth his hand and take 
also of the tree of life, &o. 

5. Sin Lieth at the Door. — This language means in 
Snglish to be chargeable with guilt j and Gen. 4. 7* where 
alone it occurs, is popularly understood as meaning, * if 
thou doest not well, thou art guilty and worthy of 
punishment.* But this cannot be the real sense of the 
passage, for this image of sin * lying at the door' of any 
one is purely a Western one, and is never once used in 
Hebrew in the numerous cases where guilt is charged 
upon any, see Lev. 4.13,22,27 ; 6.2,3,4,6, &c. The true 
meaning; is much more significant. The word translated 
€in, is elsewhere *sin-ofirerinff,* as in Ex. 29.14,36; Lev. 
6.26, 30 ; Nn. 8.8, &c., while the word lieth is properly 
« crouching,' as of a lion. Gen. 49.9; wild beasts, Isa. 
13.21 ; flocks, Isa. 17.2 ; an ass, Nu. 22.27 ; leopard, Isa. 
11.6 ; sheep, Gen. 29.2 ; Issachar, Gen. 49. 14 ; the deep, 
Gen. 49.26; corses, Be. 29.20; a bird. Be. 22.6; person, 
Song 1.7 ; and the word door is literally the 'open' place 
at the entrance of a tent, house, &c. The meaninff of 
the whole is plain. Jehovah savs to Cain, * Whv hast 
thou displeasure? and why has thy countenance fallen? 
If thou dost well, is there not acceptance (with me)? 
and if thou doest not well, a (lamb for a) sin-offering is 
crouching at the opening (of thy tent), its desire is to- 
wards thee, and thou dost rule over it, (i.e., canst do with 
it what thou pleasest. )' The divine origin of animal sacri- 
fices is already pre-supposed in the 'coats of skin' of 
Gen. 3.21, and in the offering of Abel in Gen. 4.4. 

6. The Mark on Cain. — What this mark was has 
long been a puzzle ; some suppose it the sign of the 
cross, oUiers a palsy or look of aesperation, which awed 
and terrified his benolders. Were the Common Trans- 
lation 'put a mark on Cain' a correct one, we might 
find in it a solution for the difficulty of explaining the 
origin of the Negro race throudi Adam. Cain's mark 
might be a transformation into me thick lips, dark com- 
plexion, and woolly hair of the Negro. But the Common 
Translation is not correct ; it should be, ' and the Lord 
sets (t.<!., gives, appoints) to Cain a token that none find- 
ing him snail slay him.' That is to say, God, to relieve 
Oiun's mind from the fear of a violent death, shews or 
manifests to him by some outward token that what He 
had said would be duly realized. The same Hebrew 
phrase occurs in Ex. 10.1, ' that I might sfiew these my 
^t^^,' and in v.2 ' my signs which I have done ; and in 
Ps. 78.43 *how he had wrought his signs,* so that there 
can be no dubiety about the real meaning of the same 
in Gen. 4.15. 



7. Lamech's Speech. — This has long been an enigma, 
though why it has been so, seems difficult to say. 
Lamech, who appears as the first polygamist, teUs his 
wives that he had slain a man who wounded him, and 
{or even) a voung man who hurt him, and reasons that if 
the death of Cain who had killed his unoffending brother 
was to be avenged seven-fold, much more would his 
death, who had slain only in self-defence, be avenged 
seventy and seven fold. It is an alignment from the 
lesser to the greater, a very common one in Scripture. 

8. Calling on the Name of the Lord.— The langu- 
age is commonly understood to mean 'praying to God.' 
in some cases this may be true, but it is not so here. It 
means what is a great deal more interesting and im- 
portant. If it means here 'praying to Grod,' it may be 
asked whether no prayer was ever offered to God before 
the birth of Enos, 235 years after the expulsion from 
Eden, that it should be here noted that men began to 
call upon the name of the Lord? The true rendering is, 
' Then a beginning was made of preaching in the name 
of Jehovah. Sin had extended, sinners had multiplied, 
but God did not leave himself ¥rithout a witness, he 
stirred up the seed of Seth, and they began to preach 
in the name of the Lord to the sinners around them, like 
Noah (2 Pet. 2.5) and Abraham (Gen. 12.8; 13.4; 21.33). 
This may therefore be regarded as the revival of spiritual 
life in the ante-deluvian church. 

9. Noah's First-Born. — Was it Shem or Japhet? 
The i>o{)ular opinion is that it was the former ; tnis is 
basea simply on the order of the names as found in 
Gen. 5.32 ; 6.10 ; 7.13 ; 9.18 ; 10.1 in all of which we 
read 'Shem — Ham — Japhet.' But if we regard the 
order of the names as decisive of the question, we must 
also regard Ham as older than Japhet, whereas in 9.24 
he is expressly called the ' younger' or 'youngest' On 
the other hand Japhet in 10.21 is called the 'elder' in 
reference to Shem. Besides Noah in 5.32 is said to have 
beffotten a son when 500 years of age, that is 100 years 
before the flood, whereas in 11.10 Shem is said to have 
been only 100 years of age two years after it, hence it 
follows that Japhet must have been two years older than 
Shem. The reason why Shem is so often mentioned 
first, is most probably because of his being the ancestor 
of Abraham and the Israelitish nation, whose origin and 
history are shortly afterwards to be narrated. The 
Scripture history affords many examples of the younger 
beins preferred to the older, e.g., Abel to Cain, Abram 
to Nahor, Isaac to Ishmael, Jacob to Esau, Judah to 
Reuben, Ephraim to Manasseh, Moses to Attron, David 
to his brothers, Solomon to his, &c. So Shem the 
^famous or renowned,* ia preferred to Japhet the */air 
or beautiful ' 

10. Sons of God. — ^The Christian Fathers of the first 
three centuries were unanimous in believing that this 
phrase in Gen. 6.2-4, refers to some of the angelic host 
who were captivated with the beauty of women, and 
who filled with lust, fell from their hip^ estate. So 
thought Justin Martyr, Athenafloras, Hermias, Com- 
modum, Methodius, liactantius, Tatian, Irenaeus, Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, Theophilus, Hilary, the 
profoundly orthodox Auffustine, Ac. Angels, are of 
course, 'sons of God,' as being brought into existence 
by him, but that they are ever so caUed in Scripture is 
doubtful. Job 1.6 ; 2. 1 ; and 38.7 are the onlv passages 
where they are thought to be thus desimated, but it is 
an assumption. The ' Sons of God' in Job 1.6 and 2.1 
are not said to have been in heaven ; the phrase ' to 
present themselves before the Lord,' is used in Jos. 24.1 ; 
1 Sam. 10.19, &c., of the people assembling and 'station- 
ing themselves' to hear the word of the Lord, and as 
Satan the ' Adversary' is said to come in their midst, it 
is more likely that he found admission into the church 
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on earth, than into heaven. Job 38.7 is the only passage 
remaining, and the meaning there is obvious from the 
first clause of the verse, where the 'morning stars' are 
introduced as singing together, as the heavens are com- 
manded to do in Isa. 44.22 ; 49.13, &c. The * stars of 
the morning,* and the *sons of God' are one and the 
same, for 8on in Hebrew is applied not only to the pro- 
duce of man and of the lower animals, but of inani- 
mate things such as trees (Gren. 49.22 ; Ps. 80.5) and 
arrows (Job 41.20) and planets (Job 38.32). As *sons 
of God' is a common appellation of his professing people 
(Ex. 4.22, 23; Hosea 1.10; John 1.12; Bom. 8.14, 19; 
Phil. 2. 15 ; 1 John 3.1, 2), thero need be no doubt that 
the word ia used in Gen. 6.2, 4 of the pious posterity of 
Seth. 

11. By Man shall His Blood be Shed — This is 
commonly held to be a command to put a murderer to 
death, yet there is good reason for believing that it is a 
prophecy of what wotUd be, not a command of what 
should oe. The phraseology is parallel to v. 3, ' every 
moveth thing that liveth shall be meat for you.' This can 
only mean, at the very utmost, that we may eat flesh, 
not that we must. Even this is doubtful, for the flesh 
of some animals is so unpalatable and hurtful that it 
is afterwards positively forbidden in the Mosaic law. 
It is better, then, to understand this passage as indi- 
cating what uxnUd be in the course of time, rather than as 
either a permission or acommand ; besides the language of 
V. 5 appears to reserve the whole matter to God — *I will 
require' — *I will require' — *I will require' — three times 
emphatically claiming his exclusive right to execute 
vengeance, or forego it, as in the case of Cain, David, &c. 

12. The Bow in the Cloud. — It is thought by many 
that this passi^ implies that the rainbow was not 
seen before the deluge. There is no foundation for such 
an opinion. The Kainbow is a well-known natural 
phenomenon, caused by the reflection of the sun on 
tailing drops of rain, and must have been manifested 
since the first rain fell upon the earth. The original 
Hebrew is in the perfect tense, *I have given,' not *I do 
set. ' The act is a past one, but henceforth it is to have a 
new significance, to indicate a specific thing, and teach 
another lesson. Once it manifested God's power and 
wisdom, now it shows his kindness and faithfulness. 

13. Noah's Drunkenness.— It is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Bible, in comparison with 
aU other books, that it makes no attempt to conceal the 
faults of its most illustrious characters ; in this we see 
its more than human character and origin. Yet in not 
a few cases real injustice has been done to some of those 
persons, by the mis-translations of Versions. Noah is 
among the number, inasmuch as he is represented in 
the Common English translation as suflenng himself to 
be overcome by wine, and 'drunken,' though he had 
seen a terrible deluge sweep ruthlessly away such as 
were 'eating and <j&inking, and forgetting his own 
*_preaching' and God's threatenings. The Common 
Version is wrong in two particulars. In Gren. 9.20 we 
read that Noi^ ' began to oe a husbandman ;' it should 
be rendered: *And Noah remains a husbandman,' im- 
plying that it was no new occupation to him; the 
verb is translated 'stayed' in ch. 8.10, 12. And 
secondly, we read that he was * drunken, ' but it should 
be 'merry,' as it is translated in Gen. 43.34: Jos^h's 
brethren * were meny with him.' It occurs also in Song 
5. 1, and is translated ' drink abundantly,' but should be, 
* drink, yea, be merry {or sweet) O beloved ; ' as it was 
wine mixed with milk the spouse was urged to partake 
of. Noah's nakedness is easily accounted for by the 
loose flowing robes of the orientals, and had Noah been 
guilty of the crime of drunkenness at the time, it is not 



likely the Holy Spirit of God would have oome upon 
him in such true prophetic power. 

14. NiMROD.— Why Nimrod should be so generally 
supposed to have been wicked passes comprehenncm. 
There is positivelv nothing in Scripture to support it. 
He is said indeed to have been a mighty one in the 
earth, and more particularly a mighty hunter before tiie 
Lord, but that is all. Nothing wrong is ascribed to 
him ; lus power in hunting and destroying the wild 
beasts was commendable, and naturally made him a 
leader in primitive times. 

16. Abraham a blessing.— Gen. 12.1 is generally re- 
garded as a mere prediction : ' thou shalt be a blessing,' 
whereas in reality it is a command : ' be thou a blessing.' 
So Christians in Mat. 5.13, 14 are supposed to be de- 
scribed as the ' salt of the earth ' and the ' light of the 
world,' whereas the language is imperative : 'be ye — ^ve 
—the salt of the land; be ye— ye— the light of the 
world.' 

16. The Canaanitb was then in the Land. — This 
expression in Gen. 12.6 has much perplexed interpreters, 
and been seized on by sceptics as mdicating the origin of 
Genesis to be as late as the expulsion of the Canaaoitee. 
It implies, say they, that when the writer lived the 
Canaanites were not in the land. But the passage is 
capable of at least two explanations. First, that the 
writer means to bring out that the Canaanites were 
foreigners and usurpers in the land before and at the 
time of Abraham. They were properly descendants of 
Canaan, son of Ham, who had left Egypt, travelled 
northward, and seized part of the territory of Shem, br 
the time that Abraham had come from Haran. Second, 
that the writer means to bring out that the Canaanites 
were then in l^e land o/Moriah. The Canaanites were 
only one of six or seven tribes who dwelt in the Land of 
Promise, but they from their numbers and renown gave 
a name to the whole. Moses (or the writer of Generas) 
may have had some information that in his day the 
Canaanites did not possess that particular district of the 
land of Moriah, which they had occupied in the days of 
Abraham. To which may be added tnat the last clause 
of V. 6 may have been originally a side-note, by some 
later transcriber, which has found its way into the text. 
There are sevend such cases in the New Testament, and 
had we as ample and varied a collection of Hebrew MSS. 
as we have of Greek ones, this supposition might be 
proved a fact. So also on 13.7. 

17. Genesis xhl 10. — Read, 'Before Jehovah's de- 
stroying Sodom and Gomorrah, as Jehovah's garden, as 
the land of Egypt,' in a parenthesis. 

18. Shinar— Elam. — As those countries are 2000 
miles from the Dead Sea, it is scareely credible that 
their mighty king would have come so far, and joined 
with the paltry Mngs of Ellasar and Go3rim (translated 
'nations, but compare Num. 24.20), to contend with 
the five small cities of the Plain ; perhaps Shinar and 
ISlam are the names of some Sjrrian districts, now 
undiscoverable, not of Babylonia and Persia, as com- 
monly supposed. 

19. The Priest of the Most High God. — Many are 
apt to think that the worship of the true God in those 
ancient times was confined to Abraham and his family. 
Besides the case of Job and his friends, we have here 
Melchizedek, who is called 'the Priest of the Most 
High God.' But even this is too exclusive; there is 
nothing to indicate that he was *the priest,' no definite 
article in the original, but only 'priest,' or 'a priest' 
He had no 'father or mother,' as a priest, which the 
Levitical priesthood had; in patriarehal times, the father 
of a famihr, or his eldest son and the head of a tribe or 
city, acted each as priest and king in his own circle. 
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ANSWEES TO QUERIES. 

Genesis 1.20 and 2. 19 are best reconciled (see Qtiery 
at page 10) by correcting the common translation of the 
former passage by means of the Hebrew, which should 
be rendered thus : * and let fowl fly over the earth, over 
the face of the expanse of the heavens.* See also the 
marginal reading. 

Resen in Oen. 10. 12 is supposed by Bochart to be the 
Lazissa of Xenophon, le., tne modem Nimrod. The 
Septuagint reads Desem, the Samaritan version Ospe, 
the Jonathan and Jerusalem Targums' Tel-assarf the 
Arabic version of Saadias Gaan 'and the cities be- 
tween,' &C. 

Abraham's language (in Gen. 22.5) to his servants, 
that he and Isaac would return to them again, is best 
explained by Heb. 11.19, where we read in the Greek 
that he was * reasoning that God is able to raise even 
out oi the dead, whence also he himself brought him in 
a figure,' /»^ in a parable. It was the language of faith, 
not of deception or evasion, that the Father of the 
Faithful employed to his servants. 

Genesis 48.22.— Why should not this verse be under- 
stood literally, that Jacob really encountered and over- 
came the Amorite by his sword and his bow ? It is not 
alluded to elsewhere in S.S., but there is nothing 
improbable in the circumstance itself, which may 
have occurred in connection with the massacre of the 
Shechemites recorded in 34. 1-31. 

Exodus 34.29. — To whom can the pronoun *him' 
refer but to Moses ? When God talked with him, his 
face manifested outwardly something of the holy 
warmth and love and zeal which the communication 
he was receiving of God's character, grace and truth, 
inspired. Compare Luke 24.32, 'was not our heart 
burning ¥rithin us, as he was speaking to us in the 
way, and as he was thoroughly openmg to us the 
Scriptures?' Doubtless, their faces also reflected the 
brightness of their hearts. 

Deuteronomy 12.13, 14.~The law in this passage 
was undoubtedly violated by the * hi^h-places ' for 
sacrifices that were occasionally reared m Israel, e.g., 
by Joshua (8.30), the people (Jud. 2.5), Samuel (1 Sam. 
7.6-9; 9.12; 16.1-5), Saul and Samuel (1 Sam. 11.15), 
Saul (13.8-10), Solomon and the people (1 Kings 3.2-4 ; 
2 Kings 12.3; 15.4, 36; 16.4; 1 Chr. 16.39; 2 Chr. 
1.3, 13) Ac; but this is only one among the many 
examples of the stifihess of heart of ancient Israel. 
Circumcision was neglected for forty years in tl^ 
wilderness, even under the rule of Moses and Aaron. 
Polygamy was frequent with the kings and nobles, 
though expressly forbidden in Lev. 18. 18 ; for so we 
read and understand that vexed passage: 'And a 
woman unto her sister («.€., one woman to another) 
thou shalt not take, to be an adversary, to uncover 
her nakedness beside her, during her life.' So also 
with the multipljring of horses, the formation of heathen 
alliances, divorce, worship of God by teraphim, images, 
idolatry, kc 

1 Sabojel 16.11, 29.— When God is said to 'repent,' 
it is lUtter the manner of men. We can only know the 
Unknown by illustrations drawn from the known; hence 
the Scriptures, in revealing God to us, are full of 
delineations of his person, character, and works, drawn 
from those of men ; and the more we try to conceive 
of Him apart from these representations, the more we 
verge towards Pantheism and practical Atheism. The 
hand is that by which we do anything, and so the S.S. 
speak of God as having hands ; the eye is that by which 
we observe, and so the S. S. represent Him as having 
tyesy to denote his supervision of all things. So also 
with respect to his moral nature, as we love and hate, 



so He is represented as loving and hating, i.e., enter- 
taining sentiments similar to ours, only entirely pure, 
holy and perfect. When God, therefore, is said to have 
repented that he 'made Saul king,' the meaning is 
simply that He was about to take the step that an 
offended soverei|[n would take with a disobedient 
officer, viz., deprive him of his office, and put another 
in his place. On the other hand, when it is said in 
V. 29 that * He is not a man to repent^' the meaning is, 
that God, by His foreknowledge, perceived the continued 
contumacy of Saul, and would f mfll His word in respect 
to David. 

2 Kings 3.16. — The connection between music and 
the outpouring of the eift of prophecy in this passa^ is 
not difficult to comprehend. The kings of Israel, Judah, 
and Edom, seek the assistance of Elisha in their distress 
for want of water. Elisha feels a holy indignation 
against the king of Israel, and pointedly refers nim to 
the false prophets of his father and mother, whom he 
had encouraged, and solemnly declares that save for the 
king of Judah, he would not even see him. The 
prophet feels his mind disturbed, and his feelings not 
altogether such as are consistent with the haUowed 
presence of Jehovah, which he wished to seek ; and to 
dispel these, he calls for a minstrel to play with his 
instrument. What he played, we know not. It may 
have been one of the sweet Psalms of David, or of 
Moses, or Deborah, or Hannah. It had its expected 
effect. The merely human passed away, and the hand 
— t.e., the power of Jehovah — is upon him. His lips 
and his heart brinjg forth a goodly thin^ : * Thus said 
Jehovah, Make thu valley ditches, ditches ! for thus 
said Jehovah, Ye see no wmd, nor do ye see rain ; but 
that valley is full of water, and ye have drunk, your- 
selves, your cattle, and your beasts.' The music did 
not bring the spirit of prophecy, but it cleared the way 
for it. 

2 Kings 6.18. — This verse ought certainly to be read 
and understood as referring to a past event, not to a 
future one ; literally it reads thus : * For this thing let 
Jehovah be propitious to thy servant in the (comine or) 
goinff in of my lord into the house of Rimmon to bow him- 
self tiiere, and he was supported by my hand, and I bowed 
myself in the house of Kimmov ; for my bowing m3rself 
in the house of Rimmon, let Jehovah oe propitious, I 
pray thee, to thy servant, in this thing.' To suppose 
that Elisha could have encouraged l^aaman to conform 
to idolatrous practices after having received such a 
signal favour from the God of Israel is not to be 
entertained for a moment by any intelligent reader 
of the Scriptures, and is expressly opposed to the plain 
meaning of the passage. 

Psalm 56.9.-— Jerusalem, rather than Keilah, seems 
to be referred to in this verse ; for it is not easy to 
conceive of v. 12-14 being so applicable to any one 
as it is to Ahithophel, David's treacherous counsellor 
(see 1 Sam. 16. 12). The language also of v. 23, * men 
of blood and deceit reach not to half their days,' seems 
pointedly to refer to Ahithophel's fate. 

2 Kings 24.8 may be reconciled with 2 Chr. 36.9 by 
supposing that numbers among the ancient Hebrews 
were expressed by letters, not by full words. * Eighteen * 
would be represented by xk, * eiffht ' by h. The fatal 
objection to this is, that in afi the Hebrew MSS. 
(without one single exception) the numbers are found 
expressed in words, not by letters, thouffh the modem 
Jews do so very frequently in Babbinical works, 
and it is found in the Greek text of Bev. 7.4-8, 
and 13.18. 

(To he continued.) 
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ADDITIONAL QUERIES. 

Oag^t not GaL 2^ to be regarded as a parenthesis ? 

Ought Eph. 3.15, *the whole family/ to be * every 
family?* 

Ought PhiL 3.21, 'our vile body,* to be rendered *the 
body of our lowliness or humiliation ?* the idea of vile- 
ness or baseness seems gratuitous. 

Ouffht not 1 Thes. 1.10 to be rendered, *and to remain 
npon his Son (who came) out of the heavens ?' referring 
to His^r«^ not his future advent. 

Ought not 1 Tim. 3.16 to be translated and explained 
thus : * and {Mrofessedly great is the mystery (but now 
revealed secret) of the reverence (we owe to God) : God 
was manifested in flesh, was declared just in spirit, 
appeared to (his twelve) messengers, was proclaimed 
among nations, was trusted to in the world, was taken 
up in glory?* 

In what sense is God, in 1 Tim. 4.10, said to be ' the 
Saviour of all men ? * Has Saviour its usual meaning 
here ? If not, why not ? Does it mean that he ixciuaUy 
saves all, or will ev^Uually save all, or that He is merely 
uiUing and offering to save all ? Compare John 1.9. 

Who are the * elect angels * referred to in 1 Tim. 6.21 ? 
Are they not simply * the choice ministers * of the gospel, 
in Eph^us and throughout the Church ? Why are they 
omitted in the adjuration in 6.13 ? 

Ought not Titus 3.3-7 to be read as a parenthesis, and 
V. 2 and 8 read consecutively ? 

Ought not Heb. 1.9 to be rendered * therefore, Gk)d, 
thy <£)d anointed thee with oil of gladness ? * 

Is Heb. 2.9, * taste death for every man,* to be taken in 
its widest sense, or does it refer to the *many sons * of v. 9? 

What is meant by the * better resurrection * of Heb. 
2.35? 

Is the ' rest ' referred to in Heb. 4. 1 heaven or the 
rest that believers even now have ? 

Does Heb. 5.3 apply to the priesthood of our Lord, 
and how ? 

How is Melchizedek said in Heb. 7.3 to 'abide a 
priest continually,* and again in v. 8 that ' he liveth ? ' 

What is the 'greater and more perfect tabernacle* re- 
ferred to in Heb. 9.1 1 ? Is it heaven, or the Church, or 
Christ's human nature ? 

In Heb. 11.23 it is said of the parents of Moses that 
'they were not afraid of the king's commandment.* 
How is this ? 

The word ' first-bom * in Heb. 12.23 is in the plural 
number in the original Greek. Is there anything special 
in this ? 

In 1 Pet. 1.18 we read, 'redeemed . . . from your 
vain conversation («.e. conduct, behaviour) received by 
tradition from your fathers.* How could a ' vain be- 
haviour * be received by tradition ? 

Oufl^t not the last clause of 2 Pet. 1.10 to be rendered, 
' for doing these things ye may never stumble ? * It is 
good not to * fall,* but better not to * stumble.* 

Can 2 Pet. 2.1, ' denying the Lord that bought them,* 
be explained in consistency with Calvin's doctrine ? 

Is there any objection to suppose that 2 Pet. 2.4 and 
Jude 6 refer to Gen. 6. 2, where the Septuagint for ' sons 
of God ' reads * angels ? ' 

Ought not 2 Pet. 3.12 to be rendered 'hasting the 
coming of the day of God, * not ' hasting unto * it ? 

In 2 John 7 we read, * who confess not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh,* is not the Greek to be 
rendered, 'who are not confessing Jesus Christ, the 
coming One in (the) flesh ? * The Inst clause seems the 
apostle's description of the Christ, not any part of the 
denial spoken of. 

What is meant in Rev. 1.4 and 3.1 by the 'Seven 
Spirits ? ' Is the Holy Spirit meant ? 



What was the 'hour of temptation' threatened in 
Rev. 3. 10 ? Was it the destruction of Jerusalem ? ' 'AH 
the world * is, I suppose, the Roman empire, as in Luke 
2.1, and the 'earth' the 'land' of IsraeL 

How is it that in Rev. 13.1 the Jirst beast is r^ire- 
sented as having ' seven heads and ten horns,' while in 
Rev. 17.3 the harlot has the same ? Is it not becuise 
the two are one and the same, symbols of jMigan Rome ? 

Should not ' the lamb slain ' m Rev. 13.8 be rendered 
' the slain lamb,' so that the connection is, ' whose 
names are not written . . . before the foundation of the 
world?* Compare 17.8; Eph. 1.^ 5. 

What is meant in Rev. 16.12 by the drying np of the 
great river Euphrates ? Who are the kings of the east ? 

What is meant by the scarlet-coloured beast on which 
the woman sat ? How had it names of blasphemy ? 

How can Rev. 20.5 be explained in connection with 
Dan. 12.2 and Mat. 25.14-46, where the judgment of the 
just and the unjust are at the same time? Or with 
Mat. 13.24-30, where the 'tares' are said to be lirst 
gathered to be burned. 

Who are the ' fearful ' in Rev. 21.8 ? 

Is there any work bearing upon the fruits of Biblical 
criticisih in respect of an * improved punctuation ' of the 
original text, or upon the use or abuse of * parentheses' 
in the Sacred Scripture ? Would not such a work cast 
immense l^ht on the most difficult passages ? 

Future PunUhments. — What reason have we for apply- 
ing Mat. 25.31-46, or 2 Thess. 1.4-10 to the final jiu^- 
ment, rather than to the overthrow of Jerusalem and 
Judaism ? 

What is the origin and real meaning of the phrases, 
' Son of God— Son of Man— Only Begotten ' — as applied 
to Christ? 

Marriage with a decetued wifs^s sister. — Is this for- 
bidden at all, or only in her life-time, or is it a prohibi- 
tion of polygamy, as some say ? 

The jResurrecHon of the SaifUs. — Matthew 27.52-3 is 
said by Dr Samuel Davidson in his late Introduction to 
the New Testament to be 'mythical, apocr3^hal, aiul 
unhistorical. * How can this be disproved ? 

Book of the Lamentations. — ^Who wrote it ? When ? 
On what ground is it attributed to Jeremiah ? 

Mary Magdaiene. — Who was she ? What is n^eant 
by the seven devils cast out of her ? Was she a person 
of bad repute — the woman who was a sinner ? 

Antichrist. — Who is he — a person or a svstem ? Does 
it mean one who opposes Chnst, or one wno usurps his 
place? 

Jesus and his Mother, — How are we to understand the 
apparently harsh expression, ' What have I to do with 

The Sabbath. — How is it that the observance of the 
Sabbath is never enjoined in the New Testament, nor 
its violation condemned ? If keeping it is a moral duty, 
how can these things be explained ? Is there any other 
moral duty in the Old Testament that is overlooked in 
the New as this is ? If keeping it is a ceremonial duty, 
can any parallel case be given idiere a ceremonial law of 
the Old Testament is binding on Christians, and yet not 
enjoined in the New ? 

Good <and Evil. — ^Why was the tree in the midst of the 
garden called ' the tree of the knowledge of sood and 
evil ? ' Does not the phrase ' to know good and evil,' so 
common in Scripture, mean generally to come to years 
of discretion and understandmg ? If so everywhere else, 
why not here also ? 

Hymns. — Is it lawful to use these in worship ? What 
proof Ib there of the Apostolic Church having used them? 
Is it a fact, that ¥rith the exception of some few ttUro' 
presbyterian ministers in Scotland and America, ereiy 
other church uses them throughout titie whole wcM^d. 
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ECCLESIASTICISIL 

THE RIGHT USE AND DOCTRINAL OPINIONS 
OF THE FATHERS. 

The difficnlty of ascertaining the real opinions or 
sentiments of the Fathers, on almost any given 
doctrine, is very great, and almost, if not altogether, 
insuperable ; for 

1. Very little of their early writings is extant. 

2. These treat of different matters from present 
controTersies. 

3. These writings are not all really genuine, but 
some are forged. 

4. They are corrupted in many places. 

5. They are difficult to be understood, from the 
language, idiom, rhetorical nourishes, logical subtil- 
ties, Ac. 

6. The Fathers say what they do not belieye, but 



7. They change their views &om study, age, droum- 
stances. 

8. They held many things only as probable. 

9. Their opinions were not all heldb^ any church. 

10. It is very difficult to ascertain their own opinions. 

11. It is impossible to ascertain those of the whole 
church. 

Hbncsths Fathers have kg authoritt in reuoion ; 
for 

1. Their testimonies are not always true and certain. 

2. They testify against themselves as ernnji;. 

3. They had no intention of bein^ authorities. 

4. Not merely singly, but conjointly, they have 
erred. 

5. They contradict each other in serious matters. 

6. No modem church but deliberately rejects some 
of the opinions and practices of the Fathers of the first 
three centuries as unscriptural or unnecessary. 

POPULAR OPINIONS OF THE EARLY FATHERS. 



1. Ood has a body. — Tertullian. 

2. God's promdenee is Otneral — thcU of the Angels is 
ParUcular. — Methodius, Jerome. 

3. Christ inferior to the Father in Nature as well as 
OJUce — Irenseus, Justin Martyr, Origen, Pamphilns^ 
Eusebius, &c 

4. Christ /ell no hunger or <Air»<.— Clement of Alex- 
andria. No sorrow or pain. — Hilaiy. He did not 
rexUly pray. — John of Damascus. Has to die a second 
time. — Origeo. Steered in the 13/A year of his age. — 
Tertullian. In the for^th or fiftieth.— lienBiXkn. Brought 
many souls out of Ae//.— Augustine, Clement of Alex- 
andria. J>id not know the clay of judgment, even in his 
Divine natnre. — lren»us. His ransom offered to Satan. 
— Origen, &c. 

6. Christ descended to tkeplace of torment — Hermas, 
Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril, Hilary, 
Gregory of Naziamsen, and of Nyssa, Ambrose, Phil- 
astnns, Gaudertiua, Jerome, Crimen, Kuffinus, &c 

6. Christ is to reign in thejlesh t» Jerusalem. — Papias, 
Justin Martvr, Irensus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Nepos, 
Lactantius, Victor o( Pettau, Methodius, Apollinarius, 
Severus, Council of Nice, Commodian, kc. 

7. Universal redemption. — Clement of Rome, of Alex- 
andria, Justin Martyr, Irenieus, Tertullian, Oriffen, 
Cyprian, Amobius, Eusebius, Council of Nice, Athan- 
asius, C3nril, Hilary, Epiphanius, Basil, Greffoiy of 
Nazianzen, of Nvssa, Didymus, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Theoaoret, Prosper, Leo I., Fulgentins, kc 

& Soul dies with (odir*— Minutius Felix. 



9. Sotd immortal only through grace. — Irensus, Jostin 
Martyr. 

10. Soul is corporeal — Tertullian, Hilary. 

11. SoxUs are propaflfo/^d— Tertullian, Augustine. 

12. Souls of saints are everywhere. — Jerome. 

13. Souls in heaven liable to sin. — Jerome. 

14. Transmigration of souls. — Clement of Alexandria. 

15. Soul has same form as the body. — Irenteus, Ter- 
tullian. 

16. Soul does not go direct to heaven. — Justin Martyr, 
Irenffius, Tertullian, Lactantius, Origen, Augustine, 
Victorinus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, kc. 

17. DevU had hopes of pardon till Chrisfs coming, — 
Epiphanius. 

18. Angels fell a second time through lust. — Justin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, Hermias, Commodian, Methodius, 
Lactantius, Tatian, Irenffius, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Hilary, Augustine, kc, 

19. Angels to be worshipped — Origen, Athenagoras, 
Ambrose. 

20. Angels {and saints) are medicUors. — Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Irenasus, Origen, Cyril, Jerome, Theodoiet, 
Hilary, Cyprian, Ambrose, Chiysostom, Basil, Augus- 
tine, Gr^ory of Nazianzen, of Nyssa, Ephraim Syrus. 

21. A(Uim originally created imperfect.— IrenmviB. 

22. Adultery not unlawful before Moses. — Ambrose. 

23. Original sin damtis. — Augustine, Gr6g. Armin- 
ensis. 

24. Some sins forgiven after death. — Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory 
the Great. 

25. Unbaptksed infant lost. — Origen, Augustine, Jerome, 
Fulgentius, Gregory Nazianzen. 

26. Temporal pains atone for sin. — Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Ambrose, Augastine. 

27. A Ims-giving atones. — Barnabas, Origen, Augustine, 
Hilary, Chrysostom, Salvian, Leo L 

28. Fasting atones. — Athanasius, Ambrose, Basil, 
Chiysostom. 

29. Pilgrimages atone, — Jerome, Chrysostom. 

30. Martyrdom atones. — Tertulliiui,Auffustine, Chiys- 
ostom, CyrU, Chromatus, Victor, Gennaaius. 

31. Monasticism atones. — Jerome, Chrysostome, BasiL 

32. Baptismatones. — Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Augustine, Ambrose, Cyril, Pacian, Jerome, Chrysos- 
tom, Cyprian, Gregory, &c. 

33. Virtue of reac«.--Jerome, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
GiTt^sTj^ kc. 

34. Virtue of charms. — Clement of Alexandria, Chry- 
sostom, Cyril, Gregory of Nyssa. 

36. Virtue of prayer for the dead. — Justin Martyr, 
Irenseus, TertiUlian, Origen, Hilary, Augustine, Jerome, 
Cyprian, Cyril, Chn^sostom, Lactantius, Epiphanius, 
Ajnbrose, Gregory of Nys4a. 

36. Purqatoricd sujferings after death. — Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyril, Basil, Hilary, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Lactantius, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, of Nyssa, Bede. 

37. Heresy to be punished civilly. — Jerome, Augustine, 
Ambrose. 

38. Marriage a necessary evil. — ^IVitian, Augustine. 

39. Second marriage drrful. — Tertullian, Aususdne, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Ongen, Athenagoras, Basil, Tatian, 
Epiphanius, Novatian, Gennadius. 

40. The Virgin Mary without sin. — Auenstine, ko. 

41. Perpetual virginity of Mary. — Jerome, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa. 

42. Supreme excellence of viriiimty. — Tortuluan, Metho- 
dius, Cyprian, Theodoret, Cyril, Ambrose, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, OhrysQslom, Atbanasins, Gregory of Nazianzen, 
of Nyssa, kA. 

{To bt Continued.) 
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CRITIGAL NOTICES. 

THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY— A CJommentary, 
Critical and Explanatory, on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, by the Rev. R. jABiTESON, D.D., Rev. A. R. 
Fausset, and Rev. David Brown, D.D., 2 vols. 8vo, 
Vol. II., New Testament, Matthew— rRomans, Rev. 
D. Brown. 1 Corinthians — Revelation, Rev. A. R. 
Fausset. Collins. 

This combined work, is, on the whole, an advance to- 
wards the true interpretation of the New Testament, 
but it is very unequaL Dr D. Brown may be regarded 
generally as the better theologian, and Mr Fausset as 
the better scholar. Were the writers, in some succeed- 
ing edition, to revise and supplement each other's work, 
the whole would be improved. 

Each book of the New Testament has a special '* In- 
troduction," touching briefly on its Canonicity, Author- 
ship, Design, Time and Place of Writing, Style, Con- 
tents, &c., and on several points we dissent very 
decidedly from the views given. 

The "Commentary" on each chapter is marked by 
approfriate headings, which the student will iind of 
use. The explanation given of the title * David the 
king' in ch. 1.6 is perfectly worthless, as the repetition 
is wanting in MSS. B. 1, 71, Syriac, Arabic, in Walton, 
Persian in Walton, Coptic, Slavonic, 2.3, germ. for. 
Opus inperf . Au£^., and has been inserted by the copyists 
to give a full heading to the second division of the 
genealogy, in imitation of the tlUrd in v. 12. On the 
title ' Christ ' in v. 16, the ' prophets ' are said all to 
have been * anointed with oil, as well as the ' kings and 
priests.' We doubt this much ; 1 K. 19.16 is the only 
passage referred to as proof, but we do not find that 
Elisha was actually anointed, as we find Jehu was. 
Indeed, the prophets had no * office' as such, they had 
a diUy to proclami the word of the Lord when it came 
to them, but no office to which they could be anointed 
by man. 

On V. 18, in reference to the expression *she was 
found with child of the Holy Ghost,' it is remarked 
*that the Holy Qhost is a living conscious Person is 
plainly implied here^ and is elsewhere clearly taucht, 
Acts 5.3, 4, &c.' We acknowledge the truth of the last 
remark, but deny in toto that the doctrine of the Per- 
sonality is taught in this passage, it is only his influence. 
The definite article is used in the Enclisn Version, but 
is wanting in the Greek text, and we oelieve that there 
is no passa^ in the Greek Testament where the Per- 
sonality is mtended to be indicated, while the article is 
wanting. Indeed, the sphere in which the Spirit moves 
is one only of moral agency ^ not physical, as here, where 
the human body of our Lord is concerned. Luke 1.35 
explains it by giyiiig a^ & parallel phrase, the * power of 
the Highest^ The Spirit is nowhere called the * Father* 
of Christ, as he would be, if Brown's remark were true. 

On V. 21 attempting to explain the name of * Jesus,' 
it is said to be from the Hebrew, meaning 'Jehovah 
the Saviour,* whereas it is simply * Jehovah (is) a 
Saviour; Gesenius has 'whose help (is) Jehovah,' and 
Fuerst has 'Jehovah (is) help.* Referring also on v. 25 
on the vexed question of the continued virginity of 
Mary, Dr Brown seems to lean to an affirmative answer, 
ignoring the fact of the verb being in the imperfect 
tense, — *he was not knowing her' — which expresses 
habit, use, and wont, clearly teaching that it was 
different afterwards, as indeed is clear to any unpre- 
judiced reader in the numerous and repeated mention 
of his brothers and sisters in connexion everywhere 
with his mother. 

The language of the Mages in ch. 2.2 'to worship 
him,* is inferred to mean 'religious homage* and v. 11 



'they presented to him gifts,* &c., is referred to as 
proving it, since it is added, that this verb is in the 
New Testament used always in a ' religious sense of 
offerings to God.* Why the verb is used in Luke 23.36 
and Jo. 19.29 of the action of the soldiers in ' offering' 
vinegar, and in Acts 8 18 of Simon Magus 'offering' the 
apostles money ; and in numerous passages of the people 
'bringing* sick people and others to Jesus, wlule in 
Mat. 22. 19 we read of the Pharisees who ' brought' onto 
him a penny ! 

Neitner is there the slightest cround for asserting 
that it was the ' Sanhedrim ' that Herod consulted ; in 
that case we would have expected the verb ' called to- 
gether,' as in Acts 5. 21, whereas we have only 'gathered 
together,* lit. ' made-a-synagogue of.* A strange error 
also is made in ch. 4.10, where it is asserted mat the 
Septuamnt has not the word *only* in De. 6.13, as 
quoted oy the Apostle. In short, as already indicated, 
we miss anylike an acute knowled^ of Greek criticism, 
numerous important and interestmg passages are left 
uncorrected and unnoticed for want of it, so that while 
we value the work before us as a whole, — it only reveals 
how much land yet ' remains to be possessed.* 
THE PENTATEUCH, or, the Five books of Moses, in 
the Authorised Version, with a Critically Revised 
Translation, a Collation of Various Readings, trans- 
lated into English, and of various Translations, together 
with a Critical and Exegetical Commentary for the 
use of English Students of the Bible, by Rev. C. H. 
H. Wmoht, M.A. Williams A NorgaU^ 

The Specimen Part of this work, containing Genesis 
i. — iv. with Commentary, has come to hand, and we 
shall report its progress if it go on. We fear the 're- 
vised version' will not be satisfactory, as it neither 
represents good Hebrew nor ffood English. Particles 
are omitted and inserted at pleasure ; Hebrew idioms 
are copied in one clause, and changed in the succeeding: 
words are corrected in one verse, and left untouched in 
the next. We think Mr Wright could not do better 
than omit the revised translation altogether, and con- 
fine his attention to the 'various readings* and the 
* Commentary.* 

OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY, by the Rev. A. A. 
Hodge ; edited by the Rev. W. H. Goou), D.D., poet 
8vo, pp. 528. Nelson d: Sons. 

This is one of the best books of the kind we have seen, 
and we intend to make use of it in succeeding numbers, 
taking at the same time the opportunity of critically 
discussing some of the Author's views, with whicb we 
do not concur. The Editor's preface is neat and aptnx>- 
priate, and followed W the Author*s own, after which 
the work proceeds in Al. chapters to discuss the various 
points of theology. 

PLANCK'S TNTRODUCITON TO SACRED PHZLO- 
LOGY AND INTERPRETATION, translated and 
enlarged by S. H. Turner, 16mo. T. <fc T, Clark, 
This littie work is thoroughly practical, and will be 
useful to a beginner in Biblical Criticism. We had 
drawn up a Synopsis of it, which space alone prevents 
us insertmg. 

PLEA FOR A NEW VERSION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES, by a Licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
Svo, pp. 327. Mojcmiilan <fe Co, 

Part I. contains the "Introduction;*' Part II. Inac- 
curacies connected with the received Text of the 
Originals ; Part III. Those which characterise Kins 
James' Bible as a Version of the Scripture ; Part Iv. 
And as an English Literary Composition ; Part V. In- 
accurate Divisions, (Punctuation, Chapter, Verses, and 
Books); Part VI. Groups of Words inaccurately 
rendered, and four Indexes. We propose to notice this 
useful and interesting work hereafter, at greater length. 
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BIBLICAL CRinCISlL 
The Bible a Bnle of Faith and Life. 

Three points we assume, as sufficiently proved else- 
where : — 

1. That the Books of the Old and New Testaments are 
genuine^ t.e., written by the persons to whom they are 
generally ascribed. 

2. That they are authentic^ i.e., their narratives and 
facts are entitled to our full belief and confidence in 
their trustworthiness. 

3. That they are pure and entire, i.e., they are substan- 
tiidly in the same condition as when originally written. 



L DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

Part I.— The New Testament. 
Section I. Divine Mission of Jesus the Christ. 

1. He professed to be a teacher sent by God : John 
7.16-18 ; 8.42 ; 17.8 ; John 6.43 ; 6.29 ; 7.18, 28 ; 8.16 ; 
17.3, &c. 

2. He did many miraculous works to prove it : Mat. 
11.2^ ; John 5.36 ; 15.24, &c. 

3. He also shewed a supernatural knowledge of things 
and persons: Mat. 20.17-19; Luke 19.42-44; John 6.64 
(also 2.24, 25 ; Acts 1.24) ; 16.30, &c. 

4. His acquaintances and neighbours were unable to 
explain how he had obtained this knowledge: Mark 
6.1-3 ; Luke 4i22 ; John 7.15, Ac 

6. His public life was self-denying and disinterested : 
John 4.34; 6.15; 7.18, &c. 

6. His private life was blameless and beneficent: 
Mat. 27.3; Acts 10.38; 1 Peter 2.22, 23, &c. 

7. He was raised from the grave by the power of God, 
after bein|; dead and buried : Luke 24.39 ; John 20.27 ; 
Acts 1.3, &c. 

8. Hence His words aie the words of God: Mat. 
17.6; John 12.44, 49, 50; 14.10, 11, &c. 

Section II. Divine Commission of the Apostles, 

1. Of the eight writers of the New Testament, five 
(Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude) were among 
those Twelve Apostles to whom Jesus the Christ ^ave 
authority to pnblish his religion, and to do miraculous 
urorkA like his own: Mat. 10.1-4, 7, 8; Luke 9.6, &c. 

2. Before his death, he promised them the constant 
presence of a Divine Instructor, who would bring all his 
t^»iM^K^"g to their remembrance, and teach them, in addi- 
tion, all things necessary for the duty assigned them : 
John 14.16, 17, 26; 16.26; 16.12 15, &c. 

3. After his uprising, he renewed and extended their 
commission, and his promise of divine guidance and help : 
Mat. 28.18-20; Mark 16.15, 16; Acts 1.4, &c. 

4. He speedily fulfilled his promise, and tiiey faith- 
fully executed their commission : Mark 16.20 ; Acts 2. 1-4 ; 
lPet.L12,25, &c. 

5. They performed miraculous works in His name, and 
by His power: Acts 3.16; 5.12, 15; Heb. 2.4, &c. 

6. They even conferred the same divine power on 
others : Mark 16.17, 18; Acts 8.17, 18, 19, &c. 

7. Their mission was also attested by their integrity 
and success : Acts 2.41 ; 4.19 ; 5.29 ; 12.24, &c. 

8. Hence their words are the words of the Christ 
AND OF God : Mat. 10.20 ; John 13.20 ; 1 John 4.6, &c. 

Sbcthon III. Divine Commission of the Apostle Paul, 

1. In addition to the Twelve Apostles, Saul of Tarsus, 
when a virulent opposer of Christianity, was called, in 
NO. UI. — VOL. I. 



an extraordinary way, to be an apostle of the Christ : 
Acts 913-17 ; 26.12-17 ; 1 Cor. 15.8, &c. 

2. Ho asserted equal authority with them in all 
things : 2 Cor. 11.5; Gal. 1.1, 12; 2.6, &c. 

3. He claimed the teaching of the same Divine In- 
structor: 1 Cor. 2.10-13; 7.40; 2 Cor. 13.3, &c. 

4. He performed similar miraculous works with them : 
Rom. 15.18, 19; 2 Cor. 12.12; Acts 19.12, &c. 

5. He conferred the same divine power on others : 
Acts 19.6 ; 2 Tim. 1.6, 14, &c. 

6. His public life was self-denying and disinterested : 
Acts 21.13 ; 2 Cor. 1.5 ; 11.7, &c. 

7. His mission was attested by the Twelve, and by its 
success : Acts 19.20 ; 2 Cor. 2.1416 ; Gal 2.7-9, &c. 

8. Hence his words are with theirs, the words of the 
Christ and of God : 2 Cor. 2.17 ; 5.18-20 ; 1 Thes. 2.13, &c. 

Section IV. Divine Authority of the Apostolic Writings, 

1. Of the extant Apostolic Writings some were com- 
posed, in whole or in part, by express divine authority : 
Rev. 1.11, 19 ; 22.18-20 ; 1 Thes. 4.15 ; 1 Tim. 4.1, Ac. 

2. They were all composed in virtue of the apostolic 
commission to explain and enforce the Gospel : John 
20.31 ; 1 John 5.13 ; 1 Cor. 14.37, &c. 

3. The object sought in them was the same as in their 
oral teaching : Jude 3 ; Heb. 13.22 ; 1 John 2.1, 26, &c. 

4. Their writings condensed and strengthened their oral 
teaching : £ph. 3.3-5 ; 1 John 2.12-14 ; 2 Pet. 1.15, &c. 

5. The writings are of equal authority with the oral 
teaching : 2 Pet. 3.1, 2 ; 2 Thes. 2.15 (c<»np. 1 Thes. 6i27 ; 
2 Thes. 2.2); 3.14, &c. 

6. By occasional indications of mere private c^iinions, 
it is implied that otherwise the teaching is divine : 1 Cor. 
7.10, li 25; 2 Cor. 11.17, &c. 

7. The writings were received bv the first ChristianB 
as of equal authority with the oral teaching, and pro- 
duced smiilar efiecU : Acts 16.19, 20, 28» 31 ; 16.4 ; 2 Cor. 
7.8-10 ; 2 Thes. 2.2, &c. 

8. They were held as equally sacred with those of the 
Old Testament, and quoted as divine : 2 Pet. 3.15, 16 ; 
Jamea 4.5 (Gal. 5.17, 19, 21) ; James 2.8 (Mat. 22.39), &c. 

Section V. Authority of the Writings of Mark and Luke, 

Mark and Luke are the only two of the New Testa- 
ment writers who were not * apostles * in the strict sense 
of the word, with miraculous powers conferred upon 
them ; but several circumstances go to show that their 
writings are also of apostolic authority :~ 

A. — Oospel according to Mark. 

1. Mark, or John-Mark, was probably son of an 
eminent member of the primitive cnurch at Jerusalem, 
nephew of (the apostle) Barnabas, and (spiritual) son of 
Peter : Acts 12.12 ; CoL 4.10 ; 1 Pet. 6.13. 

2. He was very useful to Paul and Barnabas in their 
joumeyings and ministrations : Acts 12.25 (11.29, 30) ; 
13.6 ; 16.37, 39 ; 2 Tim. 4.11 ; PhH. 23 (CoL 4.10), &c. 

3. He had thus ample means of knowing the facts of 
the Gospel history, and all Christian antiquity asserts 
that he was the intenpreter, expositor, or amanuensis of 
Peter : Papias, in Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iii. 39 ; Ju9tin 
Martyr, in Dial, with Trypho ; Irenaeus adversus 
Hereses, iii. 1, 1 ; Tertullian aaversus Marcion, iv. c. 2, 
5 ; Jtrome, in Catal. Script, c. viii., &c. 

4. This tradition is supported by internal evidence : 
Mark 1.1, 4 (Acts 1.21, 22) ; 1.36 ; 16.7, &c. 

6. Paul quotes a precept (as a command of Jesus) 
which is only found in Mark's Gospel : 1 Cor. 7.10> com- 
pared with Mark 10.12. 
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B,— Gospel according to Luke, and Acts of the Apostles, 

1. Luke was a hearer of tbe apostles, an intiiDate 
companion of Paul, and an eyewitness of many things he 
narrates, especially in his later writings : Luke 1.1-4; 
Acts 1.1 ; 16.10 ; 21.17, 18. 

2. He was a preapher, and perhaps (if the same jm 
Lucius the Cyrenian) a prophet : Acts 11.20, 21 (6|.9) ; 
13.1 ; 16.13, 17 (16.10) ; Kom. 16.21. 

3. He was long with Paul in Rome, durii^ which 
period he appears to have finished both Treatises, and 
doubtless with Paul's approval : Acts 28.16, 30, 31 ; Col. 
4.14 ; Philemon 24 ; 2 1^. 4.10, 11. 

4. All Christian antiquity asserts that Luke's Gospel 
may be called Paul's, just as Mark's may be called 
Peter's : Irenaetts, adversus Heres. iii. 1, 1 ; Euseb., Hist. 
Eccles. iii. 4 ; TeriuUianj adversus Marcion, iv.*6. 

6. Paul quotes as * Scripture ' a passage found only in 
Luke's Gospel : 1 Tim. 6.18, compared with Luke 10.7. 

Pabt II.— The Oi^d Testament. 

If the declarations of Christ and the writers of the 
New Testament are proved in the preceding sections to be 
of divine authority, their statements reg^dinff the Old 
Testament writers and writi^ige are to be jeceiyed as truth. 

Section I. Divine Origin <^the JevHsh BeUgion. 

1. The New Testament Writings uniformly assume 
that the Jewish Religion was from God : — Christ, in 
John 4.22 ; Peter, in Acts 3.13 ; Paul, in Bom. 9.4. 

2. They acknowledge ^e truth of the Revelation inade 
to Abndiam :— Christ, in John 8.56 ; Peter, in Acts 
3.25 ; Paul, in GaL 3.18. 

3. They acknowledge the divine origin of the economy 
established through Moses :— Christ, in Mark 12.26; 
John 1.17; Paul, in 2 Cot. 3. 7. 

4. They acknowledge the divine authority of the Moral 
Law :— Christ, in Mat. 15.4 ; Peter, in 1 Pet. 1.15, 16; 
Paul, in Rom. 7.22, cqmp. v.7, 12. 

5. They acknowledge tne divine ori^ <^ the Jewish 
Ceremonial Observances : — Christ, in Luke 22.15, 16 ; 
John, in John 19.36 ; Luke, in Luke 2.23 (Exod. 13.2). 

6. They acknowledge the divine origp of the Civil and 
Criminal Enactment^ of the Mosaic Code : — Christ, in 
Mat 15.4 ; Stephen, as reported by Luke, in Acts 7^ ; 
Paul, in 1 Cor. 9.8, 9. 

7. Thev represent Christianity as intimately connected 
with Judaiffm, and its completion :~Chri3T, in Mat 
6.17, 18 ; P«r^ in Acts 10.43 ; Paul, in Eph. 2.20, and 
Rom. 3.^1. 

Sbdpqn JL Truth and Permanent Value qfthe 
Jewish Scriptures. 

1. The New Testamei^t Writings assume, as true, the 
narratives and facts of Old Testament History :-^hrist, 
in Mat 19.4 (Gen. L27); Mat 12.3, 4 (1 Saw. 21.6); 
Paul, ii> Heb. 11.5 (Gen. 5.24 Sept ), and 11.32 ; Peter, 
in 2 Pet 2.6 (Ge^. 19.24, 25) ; and James, in 5.17, 18 
(IK. 17.1; 18.1, 42). 

2. Thev speak of the Old Testament as a source of 
religious knowledge, an object of faith, and a means of 
salvation : — Christ, in Luke 11.52 ; John, in his Gospel 
2.22 ; and Paui^ in 2 Tim. 3.15. 

3. They describe oi^e great desicn of the Old Testa- 
ment to have been the revelation of the coQiing Messiah, 
and that its intimatioqs oq this head are fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth :— Christ, in John 5.38i 39 ; Paui^ 
in Acts 26.22, 23 ; and Peter, in Acts 3.18. 

4. They appeal to the Old Testament as a conclusive 
authority in religious controversy :— Christ, in Mat 



22.29, 31 ; Paul, in Rom. 43 ; and James, in his Epistle 
2.23. 

5. In replv to the allegation, that Christ and his 
apostles, in Uteir language regardiAff the Old Testament, 
accommodated themselves to popmar opinions, it may 
be ^remarked >— 

1) That though as to the manner of their teaching 
they did so, <lhey distinctly exposed prevalent religious 
errors and national prejudices : — Chrict, in Mat 21.42- 
44 ; Paul, in Gal. 2. \bl 16 ; Peter, in Acts 15. 10. 

2) They specially reprobated those popular sentiments 
and practices, which tended to weaken the authority or 
influence of Old Testament teachings : — Christ, in 
Mark 7.8, 19, i3 ; Stephen, as reported by Luke, in Acts 
7.51, 53 ; Paul, in Tit 1.14. 

3) Christ employed similar language in private to hii 
own -disciples, and to God, as he did to the multitudes : 
Luke 22.37 ; 24.46 ; John 17. 12. 

4) Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, not ob2t extols 
the Old Testament to Timothy, his confidential friend 
(PhiL 2.20-22), but assures Gentile believers that it was 
written for their benefit :— See 2 Tim. 3. 16-17 ; Bom. 
4.2.3, 24; 15.4 ; 1 Cor. 9.10 ; 10.6, 11, &c. 

5) Paul, arguing with Jews or Gentiles from the Old 
Testament, dweUs upon its use of specific words, in a 
way that is inconsistent with the idea of mere accommo- 
dation :— in Heb. 2.8 (from Ps. 8.6) ; also 1 Cor. 15.27, 
and GaL 3.16. 

Section m. Identity o/Andent and Modem Jewish 
Canon. 

1. Hie division of the Old Testament into * the Law, 
the Psalms, and the Prophets,' as mentioned by Christ 
in Luke 24.44, is confirmed b^r contemporary Jewish 
writers :^Josephus, contra Apion, i 7, 8* ' Of these 
(22 books) five are those of Moses, the Prophets after 
Moses in 13 books, and the remaining four ;* Philo, de 
Vita Contemplativa, 'Laws, Oracles of the Prophets, 
Hymns, and others ;' Jesus, son of Sirach, in his I^log. 
to Ecclesiasticus, * The Law, the Prophets, the others/ 

2. The Kew Testament recognizes the canonical autho- 
rity of the first division of the Jewish Scriptures, viz., 
the * Law,* or Five Books of Moses :— Christ, in John 
5.46, 47 <oomp. v. 38, 39) ; Luke, in his Gospel, 2.22 ; 
andPAUi^ in Kom. 9.15, 17f quoted from £zod. 9.16; 
33.19. 

3. Also of the second division, viz., the * Prophets,* 
which comprises 1 ) the Historical Books, exclusive of tht 
Pentateuch, e.g., Paul, in Rom. 11.2, quoting from 1 K. 
19.10, 14; in Heb. 1.5, from 2 Sam. 7.14, and 1 Ch. 
17.13 ; and in 1 Cor. 3.19 from Job 5.13. 2) The Pro- 
phets, strictly so called, e.g., Stephen, as reported by 
Luke, in Acts 7.42, quoting from Amos 5.25; Luke, in 
his Gospel, 4.17, 21, quoting from Isa. 61.1, and Mark, 
in his Gospel, 1.2, (quoting from MaL 3.1. 

4. Also of the third division, viz., the Kethubim, or 
Hagiographia, sometimes called the * PscUms,* from its 
first and most prominent part : — Christ, in I^ike 20.42, 
quoting Ps. 110.1 ; Peter, in Acts 2.30, 31, quoting Ps. 
132^11, and 16.10; and James, in his Epistle, 46, quot- 
ing &t>m Prov. 3.34. 

Section IV, The Divine Authority of the Jewish 
Scriptures. 

1. The New Testament maintains the divine authority 
of the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets, e.g. : — 

1) *The Law:* by Christ, in Mat 22.31, quoting 
from Exod. 3.6 ; Luke, in his Gospel, 2.24, quoting from 
Num. 8. 17 ; Paul, in 2 Cor. 3. 15, compucd wi£ Acts 
15.31. 

2) * The Pro^)Ac<«'—generaUy: The* flisforiccU* books, 
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by Christ, in Mat. 24. 15, from Dan. 1 1. 31 ; 12. 1 1 ; Paul, 
in Heb. 13.5, from Josh. 1.5; Stephen, in Acts 3.24. 
The * Larger * Prophets : by Christ, in John 6.46, from 
Isa. 54.13; Pauu in Acts 28.25, from Isa. 6.9; Heb. 
10.15, from Jer. 31. 3L 

The * Lesser^ Prophets, — by Peter, in Acta 2.16, from 
Joel 2.28 ; Paul, in Acts 13.40, from Hab. 1.5 ; and in 
Rom. 9.25, 26, from Hos. 2.23 ; 1.10. 

3) The * P«a/nw,' or Hagiographia,— by Christ in Mat. 
22.43, from Ps. 1 10. 1, comp. with Mark 12. 36 ; by Peter, 
in Acts 1.16, from Ps. 69.25 ; 109.8 ; by Paul in Heb. 
3.7, from Ps. 95.7. 

2. The New Testament maintains, not only that the 
Old Testament contains divine prophecies, but also 
certain s^bolic representations, designedly employed, 
with a view to their being duly realized, — which proves 
the 0. T. to emanate from God :— Christ, in Mat. 26.64- 
m ; Luke 2425, 45 ; Paul, in 2 Cor. 3.6, 14 ; Heb. 9.8. 

3. The New Testament maintains the divine authority 
of the Jewish Canon generally, and especially of the 
Mosaic Becords, under the designation of the ' Oracles 
of God:*— Paul, in Rom. 3.1, 2 ; Heb. 6.11, 12; Stephen, 
in Acts 7.38. 

4. The New Testament maintains the divine authority 
of the whole of the Old Testament, under the designation 
of *The Scripture;* — Christ, in John 10.35; Paul, in 
Gal. 3.8, 22; 2 Tim. 3.16. 

5. The New Testament maintains the divine authority 
of the Old Testament under the deaiffnation of the 'Law 
and the Prophets,' or * Moses and the Prophets,* — 
Christ, in Mat. U.13; Luke 16.29-31 ; 24.27 ; Paul in 
Acts 24.14 ; 28.2a 

6. The New Testament maintains the divine authority 
of the Old Testament, under the designation of 'the 
Law:*— Christ, in John 10.34^ 35 ; Luke 16.17 ; Paul 
in Rom. 3.19. 

7. The New Testament maintains the divine authority 
of the Old Testament, imder the name of 'the Prophets;* 
—Paul, in Acts 13.27 ; Rom. 1.2 ; 14.25 ; Peter, m Acts 
3.21 (comp. Luke 1.70); 1 Pet. 1,10, 11 ; 2 Pet 1.19-21. 



11. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 

Haviko now proved the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to have Divine Authority, we have next to 
inquire by whom, and in what spirit, they are to be 
studied, with a view to their correct interpretation and 
practical use. 

SicnoN L The Right of all Men to Possess the Bible, 

By this, we mean, that all, without exception, who 
enjoy the opportunity and the means, have an equal 
and uiMleniable right to possess and peruse the Bible. 
For— 

1. The Revelation of God's will, contained in the 
Bible, is designed for the benefit of evexy human being 
who may have access to it, to the end of time. —So 
Moses, in De. 29.29 ; Davii^ in Ps. 78.6-7 ; Christ, in 
John 8. 12; Paul, in 1 Tim. 2.4. 

2. The Writers address themselves expressly to men 
of every country, class, and condition: — David, in Ps. 
49.1-3 ; Solomon, in Prov. 8.1-4; Paul, in Rom. 10.12, 
13, (comp. CoL 3.11; Gal. 3.28); James, in his Epistle, 
1.9. 10, 

3. The most important revelations in the Bible were 
originally given by God to great multitudes:— Jehovah, 
in De. 5.22; Ezek. 33.30, 31; Christ, in Mat. 7.28; 
AK Anosl of the Lord, in Acts 6.20. 

4 The Writings of the Old Testament were composed 



for the use and benefit of the whole Jewish people : — 
De. 31.24-26; Josh. 23.6; Jer. 36.2, 6; Hab. 2.2. 

5. The Writings of the New Testament were composed 
for the use and benefit of the whole Christian Church, — 
only three of them were addressed to rulers (i.f., I. and 
II. Timothy, and Titus):- See RonL 1. 7; 2 Cor. 1. 1 ; Gal. 
L2;Col. L2;Phil, LI; Rev. Lll;2.29. 

6. The Public Reading of the Old and New Testaments 
was expressly enjoined and practised :—De. 31.11-13; 
Ezra 7.6, 10; Neh. 8.1, 2, 8; 1 Thes. 6.27 ; Col. 4.16. 

7. Their private reading was expressly enjoined and 
commended:— De. 11.18-20; Jos. 1.8 ; Acts 8.30, 32, 35 ; 
17. U. 

Section II. The Bight of all Men to interpret the Bible, 

1. Men are accoimtable to God alone for their religious 
m)inions and practices : — So Solomon, in Prov. 9. 12 ; 
Eccles. 11.9; Paul, in Rom. 14.4, 10, 12 ; James, in his 
Epistle, 4.11, 12. 

2. The Bible, proceeding on this principle, appeals 
directly to man's reason and conscience :— So Samuel, 
in 1 Sam. 12.7; Jehovah, in Jer. 2.9-11; Christ, in 
Mark 7.14, 16; comp. Luke 12.57 ; Rev. 2.29; Paul, in 
1 Cor. 10.15. 

3. The New Testament, especially, represents the 
exercise of reason as essential to the existence and 
progress of true religion in the soul: — So Christ, in 
Mat 6.22, 23 ; Paul, in 1 Cor. 14.20; Rom. 16.19; CoL 
L9; PhiL 1.9, 10, &c. 

4. Every man ought to use his own judgment in 
investigating, appreciating,, and defending truth: — So 
Paul, m Acts 17.2, 3; 18.28; Rom. 12.1, 2; Peter, in 
1 Pet. 3.15. 

5. Every man ought to use his own judgment as to 
the meaning of Scripture, and bring all doctrines proposed 
to the test of apostolic truth :— So John, in nis First 
Epistle, 4.1; and Paul, in 1 Thes. 5.20, 21 ; Eph. 5.6-8, 
10, 17; Col. 2.8. 

6. Every man ought to use his own judgment as to 
the meanmg of Scripture, that he may compare his 
own character with its requirements : — So Paul, in Gal. 
6.4, 5; 2 Cor. 13.5; 1 Cor. 11.28, 31. 

7. Christ and his apostles explicitly condemned all 
usurpation of the rignts of reason and conscience: — 
Christ, in Mat 23.1, 8-10; Paul, in 2 Cor. 1.24; 
Peter, in his First Epistle, 5.2, 3 ; and James, in his 
Epistle, 3. 1. 

8. The Bible-Revelation is so clear in all necessaiy 
points of faith and duty that the exeicise of the indi- 
vidual judgment as to its meaning, is practicable and 
advantageous:— Ps. 119.105 (comp. 19.7; Isa. 36.8); 
Proy. 6.23; 8.8, 9; Mark 12.37; 2 Cor. 3.12, 18. 

Section HI. The Proper Method of Studying the Bible, 

Ha VINO proved the right of all men to have free access 
to the Bible, and to examine it for themselves, we shall 
now enumerate some of the chief requisites mentioned 
in its own paces, as essential to its successful study : — 

1. It must be studied with earnestness and diligence : 
— Solomon, in Prov. 2.3-6; David, in Ps. 1.1-3 (comp. 
119.97) ; Paul, in Col. 3. 16 ; Eph. 6. 17. 

2. It must be studied wiUi simplicity of purpose, and 
docility of heart :— David, in Ps. 25.9, 14 ; Solomon, in 
Prov. 3.32 ; Christ, in Mat 11.26 ; Luke ia21 ; PsrisR, 
in 2.1, 2 ; James, in 1.21. 

3. It must be studied with prayer for the divine 
teaching :— David, in Ps. 119.12, 18, 19, 26, 33, 34, 64, 
68, 108, 124, 135; 143.10; 86.11; Isaiah, m 443; 
54.13; Christ, in Mat 7.7, 8; Luke 1L13; James, 
in 1.5 ; Paul, in Eph. 1.17, 18 ; 3.14-20. 

4. It must be studied with a sincere desire to believe. 
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and an honest endeavour to obey : — Hoska, in 6.1-3 ; 
14.9 ; David, in Ps. 25. 12 ; Chbist, in John 7. 17 ; 3.20, 
21 ; Luke 8.15. 

5. It must be studied with a habitual reference to per- 
sonal application and practical use : — Davtd, in Ps. 
119.11 ; 86.11 ; Jehovah, in Ezek. 33.32; Christ, in 
Luke 11.28 ; Mat 7.24-27 ; James, in 1.2225. 



IIL THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE BIBLK 

1. From the earliest period of the Jewish Church God 
commanded certain thmgs to be committed to writing 
for its future guidance, which implies the formation of 
a rule of faith and practice :— Exod. 17.14 ; Deut. 31. 19 ; 
Hosea 8.12 ; Isa. 8. 19, 20. 

2. Any unauthorized attempt to add to it, or take 
from it, was strictly prohibited : — Deut. 4.2 ; 12.32 ; 
Prov. 30.5, 6 ; Rev. 22. 18, 19. 

3. The oral traditions which the Jews adopted as 
authoritative laws were repeatedly condemned: — Isa. 
29.13, 14; Mat. 15.2, 3, 6-9. 

4. If the Old Testament Scriptures alone were suffi- 
cient for shewing the way of salvation, much more are 
the New Testament ones :— Pa. 19.7-11 ; 119.130 ; 
119.97-104; Prov. 22.1921 ; John 20.30; 21J25; 20.31 ; 
1 John 1.3, 4; 1 Cor. 15.1-4. 



IV. THE GENERAL DESIGN OF THE BIBLE. 
Section I. Of Natural Religion, 

1. The works of creation manifest the being of a God, 
and reveal something regarding his nature and attri- 
butes :— Pa. 19.1-7; Isa. 40.26; Ps. 94.810; Rom. 1.19, 
20 ; Acts 17.24-28. 

2. The works of providence do the same : — Ecc. 3. 14 ; 
Job 36.24» 25 ; 37.2-7 ; Jer. 14.22; Acts 14.1517 ; Mat. 
6.2530. 

3. The light of nature, in various respects, manifests 
the will of God :— Prov. 20.27 ; Job 32.8 ; 33.4 ; Rom. 
2.1215; 1.32, 

4. One important design of revelation, especially in 
patriarchal times, was to make men perceive, and medi- 
tate on, the views of God and of his will which were 
manifested in creation and providence : — Job 38.4-11 ; 
28.23-26; 36.26 ; 12.13; 34.21; 5.9; 33. 14-30 ;Ps. 148.1-13. 

Sectiok II. Of the Demand for Revelation, 

1. The light of nature did not preserve in the world 
that knowledge of Qod and of his will which it had im- 
purted, much less did it convey such an amount of 
knowledge as sinful men required for their restoration to 
happiness :— Prov. 29. 18 ; 30.4 ; Ps. 96.5 ; Jer. 10.25, 16 ; 
Isa. 44.9, 10; Acts 17.16, 22, 23; Rom. 1^21-25; Eph. 
4.17-19. 

2. In consequence of this insufficiency, God, 'in manv 
parts, and in many ways,* was pleased to reveal Himself 
and his will to men :— Gen. 12.1-3 ; Ps. 147.19, 20 ; Mic. 
6.6-8 ; Isa. 60. 1-6 ; 9.1, 2 (8.23 ; 9.1) ; Mat. 4. 1316 ; Mai. 
4.2 (a20) ; John 12.46^ 2 Tim. 1.10 ; 1 Cor. 1.18-21. 

Section IIL Of the Regard due to Revealed Truth. 

If the more ancient revelations of God*s will demanded 
and deserved due study and resard, much more does the 
one made in the latter end of the days through His Son 
Jesus Christ, the heir and lord of all :— Ecc. 1.16-20 ; 
Prov. 1.20-23 ; 8. 1-4 ; 4.39 ; 23.23, 26 ; 24 13, 14 ; 12.13, 
14 ; Heb. 1.1, 2 ; Gal. 1.6-9 ; 2 Cor. 3.8 ; Heb. 7.19, 23, 
24 ; 8.7, 8 ; Jer. 31.33 ; Heb. 8. 10 ; 10.10-14 ; 1 Cor. 15.24, 
25; Heb. 2.1-3; Hag. 2.6-9; Heb. 12.25-29.— if orr<>n, dtc. 



The Canon of Scripture. 

h^Diaputed Books of the Old Testament 
The following eicht Books have always, more or less, 
been subjects of controversy in the churches, and 
among Christian writers, as to their Canonicity {it, 
their right to be admitted into tlie Rule of Faith 
and Manners), vis., 

1. Lamentations ; 2. Esther ; 3. Baruch ; 4. Eoclesi- 
asticus ; 5. Wisdom ; 6. Tabit ; 7. Judith ; 8. the Mac- 
cabees. 

I) CoNciUAii Catalogues. 

1. The somewhat doubtful Catalogue of the Council 
of Laodicea, A.D. 363, mentions Nos. 1, 2, 3, as Sacared 
Scripture. 

2. The Carthagenian Council, a.d. 397, mentions 
Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 as Sacred Scripture. 

3. The Apostolic Canons, a.d. 400, mention Nos. 2, 
8 as S.S., No. 7 with doubts and put No. 4 expressly in 
a second rank. 

2) Catalogues of Private Writers— GV^ci;; 
Melito, A.O. 160, omits all mention of those eight 

books. 

Origen, A.D. 185-250, mentions Nos. 1, 2, as S.S., 
No. 3 with doubt, and puts No. 8 in a second rank. 

Athanasius, a.d. 296-373, mentions Nos. 1, 2 as 
S.S., and puts No. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 in a second rank. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, A.D. 315-386, mentions Nos. 1, 2, 
3asS.S. 

The Synopsis of S.S., A.D. 400, puts Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6| 
7 in a second rank. 

[Nicephori] Stichometria, A.D. mentions Na 3 

as S.S., and puts Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 in a second rank. 

Gregorv of Nazianzen, A.D. 300-391, omits all eight. 

Amphiiochius, A.D. 340-380, mentions No. 2 with 
doubt. 

Epiphanius, A.D. 303-400, mentions Na 2 as S.S., 
and puts Nos. 4, 5 in a second rank. 

LcK)ntius, A.D. 599-620, omits all mention of those 
eight 

John of Damascus, a.d. 750, mentions No. 2 as S.S., 
and puts Nos. 4, 5 in a second rank. 

Nicephcnnis Callistus, A.D. 1330, mentions Nos. 2, 6, 

7 with doubt 

Cod, Gr. Saec x., puts Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7» 8 in a 
second rank. 

3) Catalogues OF Private Writers — Latin, 
Hilary of Pictau, a.d. 300-367, mentions Nos. 1, 2 as 

S.S., and Nos. 3, 6, 7 with doubt 

Jerome, a.d. 329^420, mentions Nos. 1, 2 as S.S., and 
puts Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 in a second rank. 

RufiBnus, A. a 350-409, mentions No. 2 as S.S. and 
puts Nos. 4, ^ 6, 7^ 8 in a second rank. 

Augustine, a.d. 355-430, mentions Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6. 7. 
8asS.S. ^ * * 

[Damasus,] A.D. 320-384, mentions Nos. 1—8 as S.S. 

[Innocentius,] a.d. 350-417, mentions Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 as S.S. 

Cassiodorus, A.D. 466-556, mentions Nos. 2, 4^ 5, 6, 7, 

8 as S.S. 

Isidore of Spain, A.D. 570-636, mentions Nos. 1, 2, 4 
5,6, 7, 8 as S.S. 

Sacram. Gallic, a.d. 1000, mentions Nos. 2, 6, 7. 8 
asS.S. 



IL — PatrisUc Quotations of the Apocrypha a^ Scripture, 

The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament are : 

1. Baruch : 2. Ecclesiasticus ; 3. Wisdom ; 4. Tobit ; 
5. Judith; 6. Maccabees; 7. Additions to Esther; 
8. Additions to DanieL 
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1) Greek Wrttebs. 

Clement of Rome, a.d. 60-100, quotes perhaps Nos. 
3,5a8S.S. 

Polycarp, A.D. 108-166, quotes perhaps No. 4 as 

as. 

Barnabas, a.d. 110-180, quotes perhaps No. 3 as 

as. 

Irenseus, a.d. 100-190, quotes Nos. 1, 8, djudi perhaps 
Noe. 3, 4asS.S. 

Clement of Alexandria, a.d. 150-220, quotes Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and perhaps No. 7 as S.S. 

Origen, A. IX 185-253^ quotes all of them exc^t ( per- 
haps )^o, 5a8S.S. 

Hippolytus, A.D. 220-250, quote» Nos. 1, 3,. 5, 8,. and 
perhaps Nos. 4, 6. 

Methodius, A.D. 290-350, quotea No& 1, 2, 3, and 
perhaps Noa. 5, 8. 

Athanasius, a.d. 296-373, quotes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4^ 8 

asaa 

EusebiuB, A.D. 270-340, quotes Nes. 1, 3 as S. a 
Cyril of Jerusalem, A.D. 315-386, quotes Nos. 1. 3, 8, 

and perhaps No. 2. 
Gregory of Nazianzen, A.D. 330-391, quotes No. 8 aa 

8. a 
Basil, A.D. 329-379, quotes Noa 1, 3, aaaS.S. 
Epiphanius, A.IK 310-403, quotes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8 afrS.a 
Chiysostom, a.d. 350-410, quotes Nos. 1, 2; 3 as S.S. 

2) Latin Writers. 

TertnUian, a. p. 160-220, quotes Nos. 1, 8, and per- 
haps No. 3. 

Cyprian, a,d. 200-258, quotes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6,a 

mlary of Pictaw, A.D. 300-367, quotes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, a 

Ambrose, a.d. 340-397, quotes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8. 

Jerome, a-d. 329-420, quotes i>«rAajM Nos. 2, 3. 

Lucifer, a.d. 320-370, quotes Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. 

Optatus, A.D. 370-430, quotes Nos. 2, 3. 

Augustine, A.D. 355-430, quotea Nos. 1, 2, 3, a 



UL^Chief Catalogues of the Disputed Boohs qfthe New 
Testament, 

The following eleven Books have always, more or less, 
been subjects of controversy in the churches, and among 
Christian Writers, as to their Canonicity, viz., the 
£pistles to the : 1. Hebrews : 2. of Jude ; 3. of James ; 
4. of Second John; 5. of Third John; 6. of Second 
Peter ; 7. of the Bevelation; 8. of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas ; 9. of the Shepherd of Hermas ; 10. of the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome ; 11. of the Apocalypse of Peter. 

1.) CoNciLiAR Catalogues. 

Laodicia, A.D. 363, includes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Carthage, a.d. 397, includes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Apost. ConciL quinisext. A.D. includes Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 10. 

2) Oriental Catalogues. 

Sf/ria — Peshito, a.d. 200, includes Nos. 1, 3. 

Junilius, A.D. 550, includes No. 1 ; doubts of 

2-7. 
John of Damascus, A.D. 750, includes Nos. 1-7. 
Ebed Jesu, a.d. 1298, includes Nos. 1, 3. 
Pal€«£tiu!— Eusebius, a.d. 270-340, includes No 1, doubts 
of 2-7, and rejects 8-10. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, a.d. 315-386, includes Nos. 

1,6. 
Epiphanius, a.d. 310-403, includes Nos. 1-7. 



Alexandria.— Origen, A.D. 185-253, includes Nos. 1,7 ; 
doubts of 2-6. 
Athanasius, a.d. 296-373, includes Nos. 1-7 ; 
rejects No. 9. 
Asia Minor. — Gregory of Nazianzen, A.i>. 330-391, in- 
cludes Nos. 1-6. 
Amphilochiusy A.D. 340-380, includes No. 1 ; 
doubts of 2-7. 
Constantinople. — C'hrysostom, a.d. 350-410, includes 
Nos, 1, a 
Leontius, A.D. 599, includes Nos. 1-7. 
Nicephorus, a.d. 1330, includes Nos. 1-6 ; doubts 
ol Nos. 7, 8, 11, and rejects Nos. 9, 10. 

3) Occidental Catalogues. 

AJHca,— Cod. Clarem., A.D. ,. includes Nos 2-9, 

11, with an uncertain reference to No 1. 

Augustine, a.d. 355-430, includes Nosl 1-7. 
/to/y.— Can. Murat, a.ik 180, inclndeaNosi 2, 7, 11 ; 
rejects No. 9, with uncertain reference to Nos. 
4.5. 

Philastrius, A.D. 327-387, includes Nos. 2-6. 

Jerome, A.D. 329-420, includes Nosl 1-7. 

Ruffinus, A.D. 350-409^ includes Nos. 1-7; re- 
jects No. ft 

Innocent, a.d. 350-417, includes Nos. 1-7 ; re- 
jects No. 11. 

Gelasius, a.d. 476, inclndas Nos. 1-7 ; rejecta 
No. 9. 

Cassiodorus, a.d. 466-556, includes, Nos. 1, 3, 7. 
«^;>ai».— Isidore of Seville, a.d. 570-636, includes Nos. 
1-7. 

Cod, Baroc, A.D. 206, includea Nos. 1-7 ; rejecta 
Nos. 8, 11. 



IV.—Pairistk r^erences^totMe AnH-Legomena. 

Clement of Bomor a.d. 60-100, has verbal coinci- 
dences with Nosv 1, 3, 5. 

Polycaip, A.D. 108-166,. ha» verbal coincidences with 
No. 6. 

Justin Mari^r, a.d. 103-167, has verbal coincidences 
with No. 1, ana a direct quotation from No. 7. 

Irenseus, a.d. 100-190,. has direct quotations from 
Nos. 4, 5, 7, 9. 

Clement of Alexandria^. a.d. 150-220i, has direct quo- 
tations from Nos. I, 2,. 7r 8, 9; 10^ and a reference to 
No. 11. 

Tertullian, A.D. 160-220, baa direct quotations from 
No. 7 ; doubts of No. I, and clearly rejects Na 9. 

Origen, A.i>. 185-253^ has direct quotations from Nos. 
1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and doubts of No. 3. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, aj>. 200-263, has a direct 
quotation from No» 1 ; doubts of No. 6, aiui has a verbal 
coincidence with No. a 

Cyprian, a.d. 200-258, has a reference to No. 7, and 
clearly rejects No. 1. 

Hippolytus, A.D. 220, has a direct quotation from 
No. 7, and clearly rejects No. 1. 

Methodius, a.d. 290, has a direct quotation from No. 
7, and a verbal coincidence with No. 1. 

Eusebius, a.d. 270-340, has a direct quotation from 
No. 1, a reference to No 10, doubts of Nos. 2-7, and 
clearly rejects Nos. 8, 9, 11. 

N.B. — * Canonical * Books, during the first four cen- 
turies, signified * books received into the Catalogue of 
Writings intended for the use of the churches;' Chrysos- 
tom (3M-407) was the first who used it in the sense of 
' books that have Divine Authority as bein^ inspired, 
and containing a revelation from God.' This explains 
the anomalies of No. II. above. 
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The Ancient Yersions of the Bible. 

Next to Manuscripts, the Ancient Versions afford the 
greatest assistance to the student in ascertaining what 
were i^ieipsisdma verba of the Sacred Writers, and what 
was the meaning most generally attadbed to these by 
the Churches in the earnest ages. The oldest transla- 
tions of Ae Bible, in whole or in part, are the Greek 
Version, commonly called the * Septuagint ; ' the Latin, 
commonly called the * Itala ; ' the Chaldee, commonly 
called the * Targums ; ' the Syriac, commonly called the 
'Peshito,* the Samaritan^ the Ethiojnc, the Coptic, the 
Sahadic, the Armenian, the Gothic, the Arabic, the 
Persian, Anglo-Saxon, &c. The five first mentioned are 
the most celebrated, and the only ones of real value to 
the critical student ; and to these our attention will at 
present be confined. 

I. The Greek Septuagint, 
The Greek Version of the Old Testament, commonly 
called the Septui^nt, is now generally believed to have 
been begun at Alexandria, about B.C. 280, by some 
Egyptian Jews, for the public and private use of the 
vast Jewish population of that city, who spoke Greek, 
and had little or no acquaintance with the ancient 
Hebrew, or the vernacular Aramsean into which it was 
orally rendered by the readers or meturgumans of the 
svnagoguee of Palestine, Syria, &c. It got the name of 
the l^ptuagint, or the Seventy, probably because of the 
' sanction it received from the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, 
the chief ecclesiastical authority of the Jews, which 
contained seventy or seventy- two members, that is^ six 
out of each of the twelve tribes. The Five Books of the 
Law were translated first, and all j)robably by the same 
hands, in a simple, literal, and faithful manner, much 
superior to that of the other books of the Old Testament, 
which were gradually executed in the course of about a 
century afterwards, the whole being finished about B.C. 
150. It is perhaps impossible now to ascertain whether 
the translator used manuscripts in the Samaritan or in 
the Chaldee characters ; it is certain, however, that these 
MSS. had noTowel points, no final letters, and no division 
of words or sentences. It is not improbable that they used 
MSS. written before the time of Bzra ; and cense<|uently, 
had we an acovraibe copy of their translation as it came 
from their pens, it would be valuable beyond all price. 
Unfortuanbialy, Origen, beyond doubt the neatest critic 
of his day a(A.D. 185-256), nnding considerable variations 
in his copies of it, set himself to the task of making a 
perfect one, and gathering together various fragments 
of different Greek translations by Aquila, Theodotion, 
Symmachus, &>o., he copied words and phrases from 
these according as he judged his Hebrew copies required 
or permitted. These insertions and alterations he marked 
with appropriate symbols, but they were totally disre- 
garded by succeeding copyists, so that it is now impos- 
sible to tell what his additions really were. Recensions 
of the Septuagint were also made by Lucian of Antioch, 
A.D. 250-311, and by Hesychius of Egypt, A.D. 250.311, 
the former being used by the Churches from Con- 
stantinople to Alitioch, the latter in Alexandria and 
Egypt, while that of Origen, as copied by Busebius and 
Pamphilius, was used by the Churches between the«e 
two regions, under the title of the Hex^lar, or Sixfold 
copy. 

The Septuagint Version was systematically used by 
Christ and ms Apostles, Philo and Josephus, the 
Cliristian Church and the Jewish Synagogue. The 
Jews in Alexandria, according to Philo, celebrated its 
completion yearly. Clement of Home, Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, TertuUian, Cyprian, Epiphanius, Augustine, 
Philo, Ac, maintained that its trtmslators were inspired 
to execute their work, and the early Christians quoted 



it strenuously against the Jews, who, becoming dissatiB- 
fied with it, got — 

1) Aquila, a Jewish proselyte of Sinope in Pontu, 
who made a new and close literal translation, between 
A.D. 117-158. He is said to have been a disciple of 
Rabbi Akiba. His work is Terv literal, and was long 
used by the Jews. See the 146th Kovella of Justinian, 
who sanctioned their use oi it. 

2) Theodotion, an Ebionite Ephesian, A.D. 16O-180, 
issued a new, or at least a revised translation, into Greek, 
but his knowledge of Hebrew was so limited, that be 
left many words, and even phrases, untranslated, in 
Greek letters. His version of Daniel, however, quite 
supplanted the original Septuagint one. 

3) Symmachus, a Samaritan Ebionit^ issued a new 
or revised translation in Greek, about A-D. 200. It is 
not so literal as that of Aquila, and regards the sense 
rather than the words of the original 

A fifth, sixth, and seventh version were discovered by 
Origen in his researches, also four others which are 
called the * Hebrew,' the * Syriac,* the * Samaritan,' and 
the ' Hellenistic ; ' but nothing particular is known of 
them. The only extant remains of the sev^i or ten 
versions are to be found in Origen's Hexapla, edited by 
Montfaucon and again by Bardht. 

The Veneto-Greek Version is the only other one 
requiring notice. It is found in a MS. of the 14tli 
century, in St Mark's Library, Venice, and consists of 
a translation' of the Pentateuch, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, Kuth, Lamentations, and Daniel, into Greek, 
supposed to haye been made A.D. 1000. It is more 
curious than valuable. 

With the exception of the Chaldee Targums, all the 
above mentioned ancient versions of the Old Testament 
were either directly made from the Septuagint, or revised 
in accordance with it. Even the Syriac and the Samaritan 
have not escaped its influence. 

The principal printed editions of the Septuagint ar&— 
1) the Complutensian, A.D. 1514-1517 ; 2) the Aldine, 
A.D. 1518; 3) the Roman, a,d. 1587; and 4) the 
Alexandrine, A.D. 1816. Others are by Walton, Pear- 
son, Grabe, Bos, Holmes and Parson, Giusford, Tischen- 
dorf, Field, &c. 

The chief MSS. in Uncial characters are — 1) the 
Cottoniantis, 2) the Vaticantis, 3) the AlexandrinuSj 4) 
the Sinaiticu8,5) the AmbrostantLs, ajid 6) the Coisliniantu. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 are of the 4th or 5th century ; Nos. 6 and 
6, of the 7th century. 

The principal Concordaru:e8 to the Septuagint are those 
of Kirchen, A.D. 1607, and Trommius, A.D. 1718. The 
chief Lexicons are those of Biel, a.d. 1780, and SchleuB- 
ner, A.D. 1820. The best Grammar is that of Winer. 

There are two transUUkms of the Septuagint into 
English, the one by Thomson, A.D. 1808, and the other 
by Brenton, a.d. 1844. 

The best books on the Septuagint are Cappelli Critics 
Sacra 4 Waltoni Proleg. adf BiW. Polyclott. ; Pearsoni 
Praef . Paraenetica ad LXX. ; Vossius de LXX. Inter. ; 
Montfaucon, Hexaplorum Origenis ; tb. ed. Bardht ; 
Hody de Biibl., Text. Origin. Vers. Graecis ; Hohnefl 
Proleg. ad LXX.; Thiersch, de Pent Vers. Alex.; 
Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Sept. ; Grinfield, N. T. ed. 
Hell, and Apology for Sept. ; Churton*s Hulsean Essay; 
Papers in Journal of Sacred Literature, vols, i iv. vii. 
of 3d series. 

On the whole, there is no critical aid to the study of 
the Old Testament at all to be compared in value to the 
Septuagint, to which we may add that as the i^^ 
Testament, in its idioms and Imguistical peculiarities, is 
entirely based on the Septuagint diction, an acquaintance 
with the latter will clear up many difficulties otherwise 
insurmountable. 
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Bible Translation. 

A SoNo OF THE Songs which [are] to Solomon. 

[Shnlinintth, a Brid*— Solomon, a BHdigro$m~-AttmdmU.} 

Pakt I.— The Union. 

L 
{The Bride.} 

Let him kiss me with (the) kissea of his mouth, I.. 2 
Because better (are) thy loves thau wine ; 
For fragrance (are) thy oerfumes good, 3 

Perfume emptied out-— thy uame. 

Therefore naye rirgins loved thee ! 
Draw me : after thee do we run, 4 

The king hath brought me into his. inner chambers, 
We do joy and rejoice in thee. 
We mention thy loves more than wine, 

Uprightly have they loved thee ! 
Dark (am) I, and comely, daughters of Jerusalem, 5 
As (the) tents of Kedar, as (the) curtains of Solomon ! 
Fear me not, in that I (am) very dark,. 6 

In that the sun hath scorched me, 
Sons of my mother have been angry with me„ 
They have set me (as) keeper of the vineyards. 
My vineyard — which (is) mine own — I have not kept ! 
Declare to me, thou whom my soul hath loved, 7 

Where thou delightest — when tnou liest down at noon. 
For why am I as one veiled by the ranks of thypompanions? 

[The Attendants). 

If thou knowest not, fair among women, 8 

Go forth fcnr thyself by the traces of the flock» 
And feed thy kids by the shepherds* dwellings t 



{The Bridegroom.) 



To my joyous one in chariots of freedom 9 

Have I compared thee, my friend ! 

Ck)mely have been thy cheeks with garlands, 10 

Thy neck with chains, 

Garlands of gold we make to thee, with studs of silver! 

{The Bride.) 

While the kinc (is) in his circle, 12 

My spikenard has given forth its fragrance^ 

A bundle of myrrh (is) my beloved to me, 13 

Between my breasts it remaineth, 

A cluster of cypress (is) my beloved to m^ 14 

In (the) vineyards of En-Gedi ! 

{The Bridegroom.) 

Behold, thou (art) fair, my friend I 15 

Behold, thou (art) fair ; thine eyes (are) doves ! 

{The Bride.) 

Behold, thou (art) fair, my love, yea pleasant, 16 

Yea, our couch is ffreen, 

The beams of our nouses (are) cedars — our rafters firs. 
I (am) a rose of Sharon, a lily of the valleys ! II. 1 

{The Bridegroom.) 

As a lily among the thorns, 2 

So (is) my friend among the daughters ! 

{The Bride.) 

As a citron tree among (the) trees of the forest, 3 

So (is) my beloved among the sons ! 

In his shade I delighted, and sat down. 

And his fruit {\a) sweet to my palate. 

He has brought me in unto a house of wine, 4 

And his banner over me (is) 'Love, 



Sustain me with grape-cakes, 5 

Support me with citrons, for I (am) sick with love ! 
His left band (is) under my head,. 
And hia right hand doth embrace me ! 

{Tlie Bridegroom). 

I have adjured you, daughters of Jerusalem, 7 

Byr (the) roes or by (the) hinds of the field. 

If ye stir up, or if ye wake the love, till she please t 

{The Bride.) 
The voice of my beloved ! behold him ! he comes t 8 
Leaping o*er the mountains, skipping o*er the hills, 
My beloved is like a roe, or a young one of the halts, 9 
Behold this ! he is standing behind our wall, 
Looking from the windows, blooming from the lattice! 
My beloved has answered and said to me, 10 

Kise up, my friend, my fair one, and come away! 
Because lo, the winter has passed by, H 

The shower ha» passed away— it has gone! 
The flowers have been seen in the land, 12 

The time of the singing has come. 
And the voice of the turtle been heard in our land ! 
The fiff-tree ha» ripened her green fics, 13 

And the sweet-smelling vines given forth fragrance, 
Rise, come, my friend, my fair one ; yea, come away! 

{The Bridegroom.} 

My dove ! in (the) clefts of the rock» 14 

In a secret ^lace of the ascent. 
Show me tmne appearance—let me hear ihy voice, 
Because thy voice is sweet, and thine appearance comely ! 

{The Bride.) 
Seize ye for us (the) foxes— (the) little foxes, 15 

Destroyers of vineyarda— our sweet-smelling vineyards ! 
My beloved (is) mme, and I (am) his, 16 

Wno is delighting among the lilies 1 
Till the day break forth, 17 

And the shadows have fled away, 
Turn roimd, be like for thyself, my beloved. 
To a roe or to a young one of the harts. 
On the mountains of separation I 

IIL 
On my couch, by night, I sought him whom my soul loved, 
I sought him, and I found Mm not. 
Pray, let me rise up, and go round about the city, 2 
In the streets and m the broad places 
I do seek him whom my soul has loved ! 

I have sought him, and I found him not^ 

The watchmen have found me, 3 

(Who are going round about the city) : — 

' Him whom my soul has loved have ye seen ?' 

But a little had I passed on from them, 4 

Till I found him whom my soul has loved. 

I seized him ; and let him not m 

Tin 1 broueht him in unto the house of my mother. 

And unto tne inner chamber of her that conceived me I 

(The Bridegroom). 

I have adjured you, daughters of Jerusalem, 5 

By the roes or by the hinds of the field. 

If ye stir up or awake the love till ^e please ! 

IIL 
(The Attendants). 

Who (is) this coming up from the wildemeas, tt 

Like palm-trees of smoke. 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 

From every powder of the merchant ? 
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(Tlu Bride), 

Behold his couch, which is Solomon^s, 7 

Sixty mighty ones around it — of the mighty of Israel, 

All of them holding the sword, taught of battle, 8 

Each his sword by his thigh, from fear at night. 

A palanquin has king Solomon made for himself, 9 

Of the wood of Lebanon, its pillars he made of silver, 10 

Its bottom of cold, its seat of purple, 

Its midst lined (with) love, by daughters of Jerusalem. 

Go forth and look, daughters of Jerusalem, on King 

Solomon, 
With the crown with which his mother crowned bim, 
In the day of his espousals, and -ef tiie joy of his heart ! 

(The Bridegroom), 

Behold, thou (art) fair, my friend ; behold, thou (art) fair, 

Thine eyes (are) doves liehind thy veil, [IV. 

Thy hair (is) as a row of the goats. 

That have shone from mount Gilead, 

Thy teeth (are) as a row of the shorn ones 2 

That have come up from the washing. 

In that all of them are forming twins, 

And a bereaved one there is not among them. 

As a thread of scarlet thy lips, and thy speech is comely, 

As work of the pomegranate thy temples oehind thy veil. 

As the tower of David thy neck, bum ior an armoury, 4 

The chief of the shields are hung on it, 

All shields of the mighty, 

Thy two breasts (are) as two fawns, 6 

Twins of a roe, that are feeding among lilies. 

Till the day break forth, 6 

And the shadows have fled away, 

I go for myself into the mountain of myrrh, 

And unto the hill of frankincense, 

Thou (art) all fair, mj friend, 7 

And a blemish there is not in thee, 

Come from Lebanon, O spouse ; come from Lebanon, 8 

Gome thou in, look from the top of Amana, 

From the top of Shenir and Hermon, 

From habitations of lions, from mountains of leopards, 

Thou hast emboldened me, my sister-spouse, 9 

Thou hast emboldened me, with one ofthine eyes. 

With one chain of thy neck ! 

How wonderful have been thy loves, my sister-spouse, 10 

How much better have been thy loves than wine, 

And the fragrance of thy perfume, than all spices, 

Thy lips drop honey, O spouse, 11 

Honey and milk (are) under thy tongue, 

The firagrance of thy garments as fragrance of Lebanon, 

A garden shut up (is) my sister-spouse, 12 

A spring shut up — a fountain sealed. [fruits. 

Thy shoots a paradise of pomegranates, with precious 

Cypresses with nard — nard and saffron, 14 

Cane and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense, 

Myrrh and aloes, with all chief spices, 

A fountain of wardens, a well of hving waters, 15 

And flowings trom. Lebanon J 

(The Bride). 

AwBke, north wind, and come, south, 16 

Cause my garden to breathe forth, its spices let flow, 
Let my beloved come into his garden 
And eat its pleasant fruits ! 



(The Bridegroom). 



I have come into my garden, my sister-spouse, 

I have plucked my myrrh with my spice, 

I have eaten my comb with my honey, 

I have drunk my wine with my milk, 

Eat» friends, drink, yea be merry, beloved ones ! 



V. 1 



Part IL— The Re-ukio5. 

I. 

. {The Bride.) 2 

I am sleeping, but my heart waketh. 

The sound of my beloved knocking ! 

* Open to me, my sister, my friend, — my dove, my perfect 

In that my head is filled (with) dew, [od&. 

My locks (with the) drops of the night I 

I have put it off my coat — how do it put it on ? 3 

I have washed my feet — how do I defile them ? 

My beloved sent forth his hand from the net- work, 4 

And my bowels were moved for him. 

I rose to open to my beloved, — my hands dropped mynh, 

My fingers flowing myrrh, on the handles of the lock, 

I opened to my beloved, 6 

But my beloved had withdrawn, he had pasted on. 

My soul went forth when he spake, 

I sought him, and I found hiia not 

I called him, and he answered me not« 

The watchmen who are going round about the city, 7 

Found me — smote me — wounded me, 

Keepers of the walls, lifted up my vail from off me ! 

I have adjured you, daughters of Jerusalem^ 8 

If ye find my beloved — what do ye tell him f 

That I (am) sick with love ! 

{The Atte$idants.) 

What (is) thy beloved above (any) beloved, 9 

fair among women ? 

What (is) thy beloved abeve any beloved. 

That thus thou hast adjured us ? 



{The Bride.) 



10 



My beloved (is) clear and ruddy. 

Conspicuous above a myriad. 

His nead (dress is) pure gold — fine gold, 11 

His locks (are) flowing, dark as a raven, 

His eyes (are) as doves, by streams of water, 12 

Wasmnff in milk, sitting in fulness, 

His cheeks as a bed of tne spice, towers of parfames, 13 

His lips (are) lilies, droppiing flowing myrrh, 

His hands rincn of gold, set with beryl, 14 

His heart bri^t ivory, covered with sapphire. 

His limbs (are) pillars of marble, 15 

Founded on sockets of fine gold. 

His appeurance as Lebanon, choice as the cedars. 

His mouth (is) sweetness, and all of him desirable, 16 

This is my beloved, and this my ^end, 

daughters of Jerusalem 1 

{The Attendants.) 

Whither hath thy beloved gone, fair among women ? 
Whither hath thy beloved turned, VL 

And we do seek him with thee ? 

{The Bride.) 

My beloved has gone down to his garden, 2 

To the beds of the spice. 

To delight himself in the gardens, and to gather lilies. 

1 (am) my beloved's, and my beloved is mine, 3 
Wlio is delighting himself among the lilies I 

{The Bridegroom.) 

Fair (art) thou, my friend, as Tirzah, 4 

Comely as Jerusalem, awe-inspiring as bannered hosts, 
Turn round thine eyes from before me, 5 

Because they have made me proud. 
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Thy hair (is) as a row of the goats, 

That have shone from Gilead, 

Thy teeth (are) as a row of the lambs, 6 

That have come up from the washings 

In that ail of them are forming twins, 

And a bereaved one there is not among tiiem. 

As work of the pomegranate thy temple behiitd thy veil. 

Sixty are queens, and eighty concubmes, 8 

And virgins without number, 

One is my dove, my perfect one, 9 

One she is of her mother, 

The choice one she (is) of her that bare her. 

Daughteis have seen her, and pronounce her happy, 

Queens and concubines, and they praise her : 

* Who (is) this that is looking fortn as the morning, 10 

Fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 

Awe-inspiring as bannered hosts ? ' 

{The Bride.) 

Unto a garden of nuts I went down, 11 

To look on the buds of the valley, 
To see whether the vine had flourished, 
The pomegranates had blossomed, 
I knew not my soul — it made me (as) chariots of my 
people Naoib I 

{The Attendants,) 

Betum, return, O Shulammith ! 13 

Hetum, return, and we look upon thee 1 

{The Bride.) 
What do ye see in Shulammith ? 

{The AtUndanU.) 

As the chorus of ' Mahanaim ! * 

How b^utiful have been thy feet with sandals, VII. 

daughter of Nadib ! 

The turning of thy sides (are) as ornaments, 

Work of the han<u of an artificer. 

Thy waist (is) a basin of roundness, 2 

It iacketh not the mixture, 

Hiy body (is) a heap of wheat, fenced with lilies, 3 

Thy two breasts as two young ones, twins of a roe, 

Thy neck (is) as a tower of the ivory, 4 

Thme eyes pools in Heshbon, by a eateof Beth-Rabbim, 

Thy face as a tower of Lebanon looking to Damascus, 

Thy head upon thee (is) as Carmel, 5 

And the locks of thy head (are) as purple. 

The king is bound with the flowings I 

{The Bridegroom.) 

How fair and pleasant wert thou, love, in delights, 6 
This thy stature has been like to a palm-tree, 7 

And thy breasts to clusters. 

1 said, * Let me go up on the palm-tree, 8 
Let me lav hold on its boughs. 

Yea, let tny breasts be as clusters of the vine. 

And the fragrance of thy face as citrons. 

And thy palate as the good wine' — 9 

{The Bride.) 

Flowing to my beloved in uprightness, 
Strenguienine the lips of the aged ! 
I (am) my beloved*s, and on me (is) his desire, 10 

Come, my beloved, we go forth to the field, 11 

We lodge in the villages, we ffo early to the vineyards, 
We see if the vine has flourisned, 
The sweet-smelling flower has opened, 
The pomegranates nave blossomed ; 



These do I rive to thee my loves ! 

The mandnuies have eiven forth fragrance. 

And at our opening all pleasant thin^, 

New, yea, old, my oeloved, have I laid up for thee ! 

Who doth make the as a brother to me, VIII. 

Suckinff the breasts of my mother ? 

I find i^ee without, I kiss thee, 

Yea, they do not despise me, 

I lead thee, I bring tnee in unto my mother's house, 2 

She doth teach me, 

I cause thee to drink of the perfumed wine, 

Of the juice of my pomegranate. 

His left hand (is) under my head, 3 

And his right hand doth embrace me ! 

{The Bridegroom). 

I have adjured you, daughters of Jerusalem, 4 

If ye stir up or awake this love till she plesae ! 

IL 

{The AtUndanU). 

Who (is) this coming up from the wilderness, 5 

Hasting herself for £er beloved ? 

{The Bridegroom), 

Under the citron tree I have awaked tkae, 
There did thy mother pledge thee, 
There she gave a pledge that bare thee ! 

{The Bride), 

Set me as a seal on thy heart, as a seal on thine arm, 6 

For strong as death (is) love. 

Sharp as Sheol (is) jealousy^ 

The burnings (are) burnings •of fire — a flame of Jah I 

{The Bridegroom). 

Many waters are not able to quench this love, 7 

Floods even do ^ot wash it away. 
If one give for love all the wealth of his house, 
iSreading down — they de tread upon it I 

{TJie Bride). 

We have a little sister, and breasts she hath not^ 8 

What do we do for our sister. 
In the day that it is told of her? 

{The Bridegroom). 

If she be a wall, we will build by her a palace of silver, 9 
And if a door, we fashion by her board- work of cedar t 

{The Bride). 

I (am) a wall, and my breasts (are) as towers^ 10 

Then have I been in his eyes as one finding peaee. 

Solomon has a vineyard in Baal-Hamon, 11 

He has given the vineyard to keepers, 

Each bnngs for its fruit a thousand silverlings. 

My vineyard — which (is) mine own — (is) befo(« me, 12 

The thousand (is) for thee, Solomon, 

And two hundred for those keeping its fruit. 

( 7%« Bridegroom). 

The companions are attending to thy voice, 18 

O dweller in gardens, cause me to hear it I 

{The Bride), 

Flee, my beloved, and be thou like to a roe. 

Or to a young one of the harts, on mountains of spice ! 
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BIBLE INTEBPBETATION 

DISTINCnVE CHARACTEBS OF JUDAISM AND CHBiaTIANITY. 

1. The sum of Paul's doctrine is this : From the time 
of Moses (Gal 3.17), the Jews were bound (GaL 3.23) by 
a divine law, the sign of which was circumdnoriy GaL 
5.3 ; compare Rom. 4.11. If they had fully satisfied 
the demands of this law, they would hare acquired its 
righteowmeM (Rom. 10.5.; GaL 3.12.; Phil. 3.9),— 
would have been righteous in the sight of God, and 
would have receiTed eternal life as the reward, Rom. 
4.4. Compare ch. 11.5,6. But no one observed jail 
things which the law required ; nay, so far were they 
from obeying the law, that, deriving from its very com- 
mands incentives to sin (Rom. 7.8,11), they practised 
all manner of wickedness (Rom. 2.17, &c.), and so be- 
came dead in trespasses (CoL 2.13), and in sins (Eph. 
2. 1, 5). Hence they failed in securing God's approba- 
tion (Rom. 3.23), and had to fear divine punishment 
(Rom. 2.12 ; Col. 2.14, being under a curse, GaL 3.10, 
22). For it is of the nature of law to threaten punish- 
ment (Rom. 4.15 ; 2 Cor. 3.8). The punishment here 
was eternal death (Rom. 5.16, 18, 21 ; 7.13 ; 8.6), as 
introduced by the first sin of Adam, Rom. 5.12, &c. 
But out of this great misery, the kindness of God would 
rescue them ; for he, moved by mere compassion to- 
wards men, sent Christ into the world, who, clothed in 
human nature, and himself subject to the law (Rom. 
8.3 ; Gal. 4.4), but without sin (2 Cor. 5.21), suffered a 
cruel death in the room of men, that he might render 
God propitious to us (Rom. 5.10 ; 2 Cor. 5.18 ; Eph. 
2.16; CoL 1.20), and free us from punishment (Gal. 
1.4; Eph. 1.7 ; CoL 1.14 ; 2.13). Both these ideas are 
included in the phrases SiKauxrvvri, SiKaidMris, diKaiovffOai, 
And thus the Mosaic economy has been abrogated (GaL 
3.13 ; 4.6 ; Rom 10.14). Hence it appears, 

a) That no one can he justified by Vie law (Gal. 2.16 ; 
3.11 ; 5.4), but that idl purification flows solely from 
the kindness of God (Rom. 4.24; 416; Eph. 2.5, 8; 
Rom. 9.12, &c.), and comes by virtue of the death of 
Christ to believing men (Rom. 1.17 ; Phil. 3.9 ; Rom. 
a28; Gal. 2.16; Rom 10.9). 

b) The law, and consequently drcumdsion, have lost 
their power and authority (Rom. 7.4 ; 1 Cor. 10.25 ; (xal. 
2.19 ; 4 10 ; CoL 2.16, 21 ; Gal. 5.2 ; 6.15). 

c) Gentiles may now aspire to eternal happiness ; for 
God desires the salvation of aU (Rom. 3.29) : Christ died 
for men of all nations (Eph. 2.12 ; 3.6) ; heathens who 
have faith in Christ resemble Abraham, the believer, and 
are thus his true children (Rom. 4.11 ; Gal. 3.10). The 
law which was the middle wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles, has fallen (Eph. 2. 14). The happi- 
ness which awaits men reconciled to God, and believing 
in Christ, is contained in life, eternal Ufe (Rom. 5.17 ;or 
30; Gal. 6.8; CoL 3.3; 1 Thess. 5.10, &c.), and is 
commonly called the inheritance (Gal. 3.18 ; Eph. 1.14 ; 
CoL 3.24 ; compare Gal. 3.29 ; 4.7), and the kingdom of 
Ood (Gal. 5.21). (See, however, on this phrase, Koppe's. 
First Excursus to 1 Thess., p. 92). 

2. Thouffh the Jewish dispensation was divmely 
appointed (Rom 7.12), yet Paul describes its genius 
under lie designations of the rudiments or elements of 
the world (Gal. 3.4, 9), the letter (2 Cor. 3.6), the oldness 
of the (iq. the old) letter (Rom. 7.6), servitude (Gal. 5.1). 
On the other hand, he describes Christianitv by the 
names of spirit (2 Cor. 3.6), newness of the letter, i.e. 
new letter (Rom. 7.6) ; freedom (Gal. 6.1, 13). Hence 
he calls the Jews babes (Gal. 4.3), persons in bondage 
(GaL 4.9, 24, &c. ; 43) ; but Christians, sons of Ood 
(Gal. 46), free, (GaL 4 26). It is manifest that by these 
epithets, he represents Judaism as rude and imperfect ; 
cSrifltianity aa nobler and more perfea. But upon what 



is this representation founded ? 1) He designates the 
Mosaic law servitude ; because (like all other laws) it 
rather compelled the Jews to the practice of what was 
right, by the terror of punishment, and did not gently 
iimuence and persuade their wills to the love of virtue ; 
for it is the condition of slaves to be ruled by fear; 
whereas Christians pursue holiness of their own accord, 
of their own free choice, actuated by the love of God 
and their fellow men (Rom. 7.6), and are therefore with 
propriety termed /rtf€, because they are so in truth : and 
this condition is indicated by the term adaption, Rom. 
8. 15 ; Gal. 4.5. 2) The Jewish economy is Hkewise 
styled the letter, because it was contained in a written 
law, which appealed to their outward senses ; but it \b 
the property of ^nuine Christianity to be inttmal, or 
to have its seat m the mind and heart. For a similar 
reason, the term flesh, is also applied to Judaisid (GaL 

3.3 ; 6. 12 ; Phil. 3.3) ; intimatin£[ that its observances 
had chiefly reference to the body, e.g., cirduadsion, 
sacrifices, abstinence from certain kinds of food ; but 
Christ appeared, that He might instruct men to worship 
God, in spirit and truth, 

3. That the law has no longer any force or authori^, 
is proved by the apostle in various wajh. First, He 
simply teaches from the Old Testament Scripture, that 
no mortal can be justified by the, law. Gal. 3.11 ; comp. 
Habak. 2. 4 Then he shows that Abraham himself was 
approved by God, on account of faith, and not on 
account of works (Rom. 4 1, &c. ; GaL 3. 16) ; and that 
the promise, was given long before the law was pro- 
mulgated (Rom. 4 10, &c. : GaL 3.16, &c). He next 
uses this argument : * If righteousness be by law, then 
Christ has died in vain,' Gal. 2.21, &c. : he afterwards 
has recourse to allegories. Gal. 4.21, &c. He finally 
adds this : Spiritual gifts were bestowed on men, not 
by law, but by faith ; therefore the former wants effi- 
cacy. Gal. 2.3-5. From all this, it followed that Chris- 
tians, whether of Jewish or pagan extraction, were to 
abstain from the observance of the law of Mosee ; but 
this was to be done in a spirit of love, lest the weak 
might be ofiended, 1 Cor. 8. 1 ; Rom 14.13. But thou^ 
the Jewish economy is abolished by Christ, yet tne 
pristine splendour and ancient honours of iJie nation 
are not to be forgotten : for, 1st. They received, through 
Abraham their founder, the divine promises, Rom. 3.2. 
2d. To them belonged the divinely- written law, Rom. 

9.4 3d. Of them sprang the Messiah, according to the 
flesh, Rom 9.5. 

4. Christians who have faith in Christ, and are 
governed by the spirit, are not free from all sin ; nay, 
through the force of inward corruption, they may some- 
times be incited to the commission of what is manifestly 
contrary to the divine will (Rom. 7.14, &c. ; see the 
Rabinical quotations of Wetstein, ii p. 233). But God, 
being now rendered propitious tlu*ouffh Christ, pardons 
those sins which proceea from the flesn. From &is it ia 
evident, 1st. With what propriety, righteousness is said 
to proceed entirely from the grace of (^fod, for tiie sake of 
Clmst's death ; for no man can perfectly obey the will 
of God,*or claim by right eternal happiness, as the reward 
of his virtue : we must always betake ourselves to the 
clemency of the Supreme Being. 2d. It is clear that 
i\ie faith, which the apostle demands, must not he dead, 
but joined with the pursuit of virtue (Rom. 6.1, &a ; 
Gal. 5. 13 ; Eph. 5.9). Hence it is that he so frequently 
exhorts Christians, under the influence of the spirit, to 
put (m tlie new man (Eph. 4.23, 24 ; 2 Cor. 5. 17 ; CoL 
3.10), to renounce sin (to die to sin, Rom. 6.2 ; compare 
Col. 3.5), to pursue holiness (2 Cor. 7.1), to live in a 
manner worthy of tJieir calling (Eph. 4. 1 ; Col. 1. 10), 
to follow after every kind of virtue (1 Cor. 6. 10 ; Eph. 
422, &c. ; PhU. 2.1, &c. ; CoL iu. 12, &c.).— fftncr. 
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Vulgar Errors. 

{Continued from p, 28.) 

20. And hb gave him tithes of all. — Gen. 14.20 
oontainn the first mention of * tithes/ but it affords no 
foundation for the practice, for, first, it was a solitary act 
in Abraham, and never repeated ; second, it was only a 
tenth of the * spoils,^ (Heb. 7.4), not of his whole income; 
and third, it was a free gift, not a duty. Tithes under 
the Mosaic dispensation were obligatory in consequeiice 
of a positive law on the subject, but there is not the 
slighteet shadow of proof that they were compulsory. 
Indeed the notion of modem tithes being in tne least 
d^ree akin to Levitical Tithes is preposterous. The 
Levites, as one of the tribes of Israel, were entitled to a 
twelfth share of the land ; they were totally deprived 
of this, but got a tenth of its proauce, in return for which 
they had to cusist the priests at all times, to teach the 
w/iole people^ &c, so tnat, in fact, they had only tioo 
per cent, for their official duties, increased, however, by 
presents and portions of certain offerings. 

21. The Steward of my house is this Eleazar of 
Damascus. — Gen. 15.2 apparently means that if Abraham 
had had a son, he would have been steward of his house, 
instead of which it was filled by one Eleazar of Damascus. 
But this is not the meaning of the original It should 
be rendered: 'and an acquired son {lit, a son of acquisi- 
tion, or drawinff, i.e., one bought) is this Damascus 
{Heb. Demmesek) Eleazar.' The order of the words 
show that Damascus or Demmesek cannot be the name 
of the birth-place of Eleazar, but is simply his first 
name. 

22. They shall afflict them four hundred years. — 
It is strange that critics should have tried to reduce this 
period to two hundred and fifteen years. Genesis 15.13 
18 corroborated by Exod. 12.40, wnere the more exact 
period is mentioned, that is, 430 years. They have done 
■o with the notion of reconciling an apparent dis- 
crepancy in Gal. 3.17, where the 'law' is spoken of as 
being 430 years after the * promises. ' The promises are 
ffratuitously confined to those made to Abraham, where- 
as they include those made to Jacob (Gen. 46.2-4) when 
on his way down to Egypt, exactly 430 years before the 

g'ving of the Law from Sinai. That sceptics should 
ive exulted in such a strange oversight is not wonderful. 

23. Abraham's Intercession for Sodom.— Genesis 18. 
1-33, contains an account of a more wonderful manifesta- 
tion of the condescension of God, and the faith of Abraham, 
than the heart or mind of man could naturally conceive 
of. Well is Abraham called the * Friend of God,' and 
the 'Father of the Faithful.* Yet even in this grace 
of ' faith,' in which he was pre-eminent among men, he 
was not faultless. Twice at least his faith failed him 
in the matter of his wife, and even in this — his almost 
superhuman intercession for Sodom — we are inclined to 
think it failed a third time. He pleaded that Sodom 
should be spared for the sake of the Jifty righteous men 
who might be in its midst, and then five and forty — forty 
— thirty — twenty — ten ! but even ten were not found. 
Why did Abraham's prayer of faith end with ten? why 
not with Jive? with one, righteous Lot himself? why not 
with * Thine Own Name's sake,' as in Ps. 25.11; 79.9; 
106.8; 109^21; 143.11; Isa. 37.35; 43.25; 48-9, 11, &c.? 
Had he done so, who could have doubted the issue? 

We have not, because we ask not. With God nothing is 
impossible. High as the heavens are above the earth, 
so are His ways, and thoughts, and plans, above those 
of the children of men. 

24. Genesis 19.24. — The lan^age of this verse is 
very peculiar. ' Jehovah rained brimstone and fire from 
Jehovah out of heaven. ' The passage which appears 
most parallel is in John 3. 13, ' Ko one has gone up into 



the heaven but he that came down out of the heaven — 
the Son of Man who is in the heaven.' 

25. A Pillar of Salt.— Gen. 19.26, contains an 
old illustration of a true saying of the True Witness, 
' One shall be taken and another left.' The moral char- 
acter of Lot's wife could hardly have been worse than 
that of her two daughters, who escaped while she 
perished. We read in our English version that 'she 
became a pillar of salt.' This is in accordance with the 
traditions of Josephus, the Jewish Synagogue, and the 
Christian Church. But is it the real meaning of the 
words used in the original text? We doubt it, and 
simply on grammaticiQ grounds. The Hebrew verb 
used is haya, which means only *to be,' never *to 
become,' except when it has the proposition lamed after 
it, which it has not here. Hence uie true translation 
is : ' and she is {or shall be) a pillar of salt.' Now as 
' salt ' is used symbolically to designate perpetuity, (see 
the phrase, a 'covenant of salt,' in Nu. 18.19, and 2 
Chron. 13.5), and as the word translated * pillar* is 
etjrmologically anything ^set up, constituted, or appointed,* 
and is translated * officer,* in 1 K. 4.19,. and 2 Ch. 8.10, 
and 'garrison* in 1 Sam. 10.5; 13.3, 4; 2 Sam. 8.6, 14; 
1 Ch. 11.16; 18.13; 2 Ch. 17.2, there is no reason why 
the whole might not be rendered: and 'she is a perpetual 
monument ' — of God's judgment against the love of the 
world which lingered in her he^. The Saviour's 
language, ' Remember Lot's wife,' points her out also as 
a Macon aeainst procrastination. Another fallacious 
prodigy produced by a mistranslation is found in Judees 
15. 19, where we read that 'God clave a hollow place that 
was in the jaw,' whereas it should be, 'which was in 
Lehi,* for it is immediately added that *it (the jaw or 
the fountain ?) is in Lehi unto this day.' 

26. Abraham a Prophet. — We read in Genesis 
20.7, 'Restore the man's wife, for he is a prophet, and 
he shall pray for thee. ' With the modem notion of a 
'prophet,' as one who foretells future events, we are 
liable to be stumbled when we read of 'companies ' and 
bands of them, in fifties and hundreds at a time. What 
could they be engaged in doing ? and what did they pro- 
phesy about ? where are their predictions ? why so manv 
at a time? The true notion of a ^phet answers aU 
these questions. A 'prophet' in Hebrew means one 
who ' pours forth ' somethmg within him, an announcer, 
declarer, interpreter ; hence Aaron, as a ' man of words,* 
is called the * prophet ' of Moses. Here, in the case of 
Abraham, the term ' prophet ' is applied to him because 
of his 'preaching in the name of Jehovah,' as noted in 
12.8; 13.4; 21.33. The Greek word is ambiffuous, 
8ignif3ring both one who speaks 'before' an audience, 
and one who speaks of a thing ' before ' it comes. But 
see on p. 9 of ' Biblical Notes and Queries.' 

27. God caused me to wakder. — The verb here 
is plural in the original text (Gen. 20.13), as is the 
nominative to it ; literally it reads, the ' Gods caused me 
to wander,' and hence arose the Jewish tradition that 
Abraham was expelled from his native country by 
Nimrod, owing to nis opposition to idolatry. He came, 
they say, 'from the nre {Heb. Ur) of the Chaldees.* 
But this is a fiction. The plural verb is one of the very 
few passages where the grammatical form of the Hebrew 
word for God (viz. Elohim) overrules the idiomatic use 
of it in the singular, as in 31.53, and Josh. 24.19. 

28. A COVERING OF THE EYES. — Abimelech, in restor- 
ing Sarah to Abraham, is represented in Gen. 20.16 as 
saying to Sarah, * Behold, I have ^ven to thy brother 
a thousand silverlings ; behold, he is to thee a covering 
of the eyes,' &c. The words * he is ' should evidently be 
' it is,' if. the gift of the silver is a covering of the eyesy 
a peace-offering, ' to thee, and to all who are with thee ; 
and with all this she is reasoned with,' or coDiriaoed 
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that the offence was unintentional on his part. So the 
word is used in Isa. 1.18, * Ck>me now, and let us reason 
together.' 

29. Jehovah visited Sarah. — This word 'visited' 
in Hebrew invariably expresses the idea of inspection 
or supervision ; it is always the act of a superior to 
an inferior. Jehovah * looked ' after Sarah, and did as 
he had promised, Gen. 21.1. 

30. OoD DID TEMPT ABRAHAM. — The Hebrew word 
niasah (Gen. 22.1) here rendered *tempt,^ means simply 
to prove, try, testy a person or thins;. It occurs 36 times 
in the 0. T. : 20 times it is rendered prove, 12 times 
tempt, twice assay, once adventure, and once try. Its 
use is exactly parallel to the Greek rcipa^uj, which in the 
N. T. is 28 times rendered * tempt,* 4 times * try,* once 
assay, once examine, and once prove. Unlike the English 
word * tempt,' the Hebrew and Greek words are used 
alike of good and evil purposes and actions. 

31. Genesis 22.14 is strangely unintelligible in the 
Common Version, which reads thus : *And Abraham 
called the name of that place Jehovah-Jireh ; as it is said 
to this day, In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen.' 
No mere fhiglish reader could extract anything like the 
real meaning from these words, but the Hebrew is clear 
and simple. The biatorian tells us that Abraham called 
the name of the place 'Jehovah-Jireh,' i.e. * Jehovah will 
provide,' because he had that day said, in the mount, to 
nis son, that Jehovah wocdd * provide ' a lamb for him- 
self, as in V. 8. Translate, therefore, as follows : 'And 
Abraham calls the name of the place Jehovah-Jireh (i.e. 
Jehovah wiU provide), because it is said this day in the 
mount, Jehovah will provide. ' 

32. Gave up the ohobt. — Gen. 25.8 contains the first 
occurrence in the Bible of this old English phrase, which 
is found in V. 17 ; 35.29; 49.33 ; Job 3.11 ; 10. 18 ; 13.19 ; 
14.10 ; and Lam. 1.19; but it is everywhere else trans- 
lated *died,* as in Geo. 6.17; 7.21 ; Nu. 17.12, 13; 20.3, 
29 ; Jos. 22.20 ; Job 27.5 ; 29.18 ; 36.12 ; Ps. 104.29 ; 
88.15 ; and Zech. 13A; or * perished,* as in Jos. 22.20, 
and Job 34. 15. The Hebrew verb gavd means to 
'gather, heap up, or collect' the breath, as a dying 
person does when he 'expires,' and must not be con- 
founded with the New Testament phrase, ' to yield up 
the spirit,' as in Mat. 27.50 ; John 19.30 ; or Luke 23.46, 
which is used only of Jesus ; but ratiier with Mark 
15.37, 39 ; Luke 23.46 ; Acts 5.5, 10 ; and 12.23. 

33. Genesis 25.18. — It is here said of Ishmael that 
'he died in the presence of all his brethren,' but the word 
translated *diea,* ia liL 'fell,' and is never used elsewhere 
by itself to express death. It is often, however, used in 
reference to the casting of lots, in the matter of inheri- 
tances, aa in Jos. 17.5 ; Jud. 18. 1 ; Nu. 34.2, &c. Bead 
therefore the verse thus : ' And the Ishmaelites dwell 
from Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou 

foest towurds Assjrria; it (their inheritance) fell (to 
hem) in the presence of all their brethren.' 

34. Jacob's Vow. — ^lliis circumstance, as narrated in 
the Common Version of the Bible, has long afiforded an 
opportunity for the sneer of the sceptic at Jacob's 
bargaining to take Jehovah for his God, if he was kept 
comfortable in worldly possessions, and safe from his 
broiler's an|;er. If God do so and so, then he will be 
my God ! But this scorn is based, as usual, on a mis- 
translation. The turning point in the vow is not in the 
last clause of the 2l8t verse, as would appear from the 
common rendering, but in the first clause of the 22d 
verse, i.e. * If God be with mo .... and I come aeain 
.... and Jehovah be my God, then this stone wnich 
I have appointed a monument shall be God's house, and 
all thou dost give to me, I do certainly tithe for thee.' 

35. Genesis 23.20.— 'And Jacob erected there an altar, 
juid called it El-elohe-Israel.' This is another instance 



of the unintelligible translations of King James' reviaon. 
Why did Jacob give the altar this name ? What does it 
mean? It means literally, 'Grod — the €rod of Israel,' 
but why the altar was called by such a name, is not so 
easily answered, except, indeed, we turn to the original, 
when we find that the verb translated ^called * is litOTslly 
' cried, proclaimed,' as in Ex. 32.5 ; 33. 19 ; 34.5, 6 ; Lev. 
23.2, 4, 21, 37 ; De. 20.10 ; 32.3 ; Jud. 7.3, Ac This 
renders the whole plain : ' he proclaims at it God— the 
God of Israel' Compare Gen. 4.36; 12.8; 21.33; 
26.25, &c. 

36. Kings of EDOif.— There really seems no cood 
ground for attempting to deny what ap})ear8 to be s 
very palpable fact, viz., that the list of kings of Edom 
given in Gen. 36.31-39 must be of a later date tiian the 
time of Moses, or even of Samuel, who lived four hundred 
years after him. It was probably added by Ezra, or by 
some of the prophets who acted as historians and 
chronologists to tne kings of Israel These, there \b 
every reason to believe, were incited to do so by the 
same Spirit that animated the original writers, whoie 
works they thus annotated and supplemented^ so thit 
the addition is of the same value as the body of the 
work. The special pleading of Hencstenberff and others 
on this and similar passages, is as discreditaole to their 
scholarship as it is to their Christian candour. 

37. Joseph's Coat of many colours. — The orientals 
are fond of showy and gaudy apparel, so there is nothing 
improbable in Josephhaving such a coat, but it is difficult, 
or rather impossible, to see how the Hebrew term can be 
translated ' many colours. ' Had it been ' many pieces 
or parts,' it might be sustained ; but the preferable 
(because the real) meaning appears to be an outer garment 
reaching to the extremities of the wrists of the arms and 
the ankles of the feet. Lit. ' a coat (reaching) to the 
extremities,' i,e. of the feet and arms. Tamar, David's 
daughter, is said in 2 Sam. 13. 18, 19, to have had one 
simUar. The original word occurs in Dan. 5.5, trans- 
lated 'part,' from a root signifying to 'fail, come to an 
end.' Fuerst explains it, 'extension, striding, hence the 
anJde .... and the torist. * 

38. Genesis 41.13.— 'Me he restored to mine office, 
and him he handed. ' This is only one of the numerous 
examples in Scripture where the person who foretells ot 
announces the doing of a thing is reckoned as the doer of 
it himself. Joseph announces what the fate of the butltf 
and of the baker would be, and the whole is consequently 
ascribed to him. This explains at once the only way 
how God hardened Pharoan's heart, i.e. he announced it 
in Ex. 3. 19, and thus was reckoned the doer of it. Any 
other supposition is blasphemous in the extreme. 

39. DrviNiNO CUP.— Thouffh such a cup was in the 
possession of Joseph, we need, not suppose that he ever 
used it as such. It doubtless belonged to his office as 
grand vizier. Gen. 44.5, 15. 

40. Three score and ten souls. — So Gen. 46.27; 
Ex. 1.5 ; and De. 10.22 ; but in Acte T.14, Stephen 
speaks of seventy and five persons who were 'cailed' to 
eo down with Jacob. Pernaps Jive of them did not go 
down with him to Egypt. 

41. Genesis 48.22.— There is nothing impossible or 
improbable in the actual occurrence of an encounter of 
Jacob with the Amorite, though not noticed in S.S. 

42. They digged down a wall. — Better, 'they 
eradicated a prince,' i.e. Shechem. See 3425, 26. The 
verb occurs again in Jos. 11.6, 9 ; 2 Sam. 8.4; 1 Ch. 18.4 ; 
Ecc 3.2; Zeph. 24 ; Dan. 7.4. 

43. Shi^loh. — This word is cognate with shUyaiho, 
in De. 28.57, and should be rendered accordingly, 'his 
or her seed,' i.e., the seed of Judah, or of the 'woman,* 
as in Gen. 3.15. So Eimchi, Galatinus, in Fagius, &C., 
Junius and Tremellius, Calviui &c 
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Answers to Queries. 

(Continued from jt, 29 J 

Pbalm 90.1. — The genuineness and authenticity of 
the titles to the various Psalms are by no means settled 
— the eeneral opinion of critics is against them. Besides, 
-why should the * Moses ' who is represented as writing 
this psalm, be necessarily identical with the lawgiver 
of Isntel ? The appellation, ' man of God,' is too vague 
to found much upon it. 

Proverbs 16.7. — This precious promise is to be un- 
derstood with precisely the same limitations as all the 
other promises to the people of God, and these are two- 
fold : 1) God's glory, and 2) their own good. It was 
experienced by Isaac (Gen. 26.29) ; Jacob (31.29 ; 33.4), 
Joseph (45.15), Moses (Num. 12.11), Israel (12. 36), 
Gideon (Jud. 8.2), Saul (1 Sam. 11.12), &c. 

Isaiah 7.16. — The * child ' or youth here referred to, 
is undoubtedly the son of * the virgin ' spoken of in v. 
14, 15, not the Shear-Jashab of v. 3, who would never 
have been suggested save for dogmatic reasons. The 
only difficulty arises from the consideration that the 
birth of the Messiah 700 years afterwards, does not an- 
swer the purpose supposed to be required, viz., the 
quieting of the fear of Ahaz. But the siffn is not given 
to Ahaz personally, but to the ' House of Damd^^ and it 
was therefore entirely satisfactory. The literal render- 
ing is :~' For before the youth doth know to refuse evil, 
and to choose good, forsaken is the land with which thou 
art disgusted \or vexed) because of its two kings.' The 
land of Israel and Syria is to be forsaken not of its two 
kings, as in the common version, but of its regal indepen- 
dent authority. The phrase, ' of her two kings.' is not 
connected with the verb to * forsake,' but with the verb 
to 'abhor, or vex, be disgusted with.' This renders 
the whole passage clearly applicable to Messianic times. 

Isaiah 18.1. — The Hebrew particle here translated, 

• Wo,' occurs 49 times in the O. T. ; it is variously used 
as an intenection of threatening, Isa. 1.4; Jer. 48.1 ; 
50.27 ; EzeL 13. 18 ; of grief 1 K. 13.30 ; and of exhor- 
tatioH, Zech. 2.10. 

Jerebuah 38.24-27. — ^There seems no good reason for 
chaUenginff the conduct of Jeremiah and Zedekiah. 
Zedekiah mrects the prophet to speak only of one topic of 
their conversation, not of all that may have been discussed 
between them ; the princes had no legal or moral right 
to know anything of the matter whatever, and Jeremiah 
had no right to curaw his sovereign into suspicion. At 
the same time, we must bear in mind, that the prophets 
-were men like ourselves, liable to err, as David, Solo- 
mon, Peter, Barnabas, ftc, and are only our model, so 
far as they adhered to the moral law of God. 

Jkrxmiah 35..'^. — In reply, I beg to state that the 
late Dr Joseph Wolf, during a visit paid to me some 
years ago, mentioned, amonff other facts, the following 
incident touching the Rechabites. When travelling in 
the East, on one occasion he saw a great number of 
tents pitched in a plain, and a horseman, ridins up to 
him as he approached, exclaimed in oriental style, 

• Who art thou ? ' Dr Wolf, having replied, put the 
same question to the nomad. He answered almost in 
the words of the prophet Jeremiah, as recorded in ch. 
35.39, and finishing m the language (quoted, stretched 
out his hand and said, ' Yonder are sixty thousand of 
us ! ' This is a proof — though only incidental — of the 
truth of Holy Scripture as interesting as it is important. 

The Clyde, May 3, 1869. J. K. 

Matthew 2434.— It is pretty generally admitted now 
by expositors, that the wnole of Matthew xxiv. refers, 
in the first placej at least, to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Jewish dispensation, and consequently 
that the expression, * this generation,' refers to the con- 



temporaries of the Lord and his apostles. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to prove that the whole of chap. 
XXV., in like manner, is not really a description of the 
same events, though symbolizing, it may be, the future 
day of reckoning with men, nations, and churches. 
Like causes produce like results. Sin is sure to find 
out the sinner, and we may safely judge of CUxi's mode 
of dealing with it hereafter, by the way he has dealt 
with it in the past. Jerusalem, though the city which 
he chose to put His name in, and Israel, whom He dealt 
with as He did not with any other nation. He cast out 
of His sight, as accursed things, because of their rejec- 
tion of His ofifered grace, — how much less will He leave 
unpunished in the future the nation, the church, the 
individual, that shuts the eyes to the tokens of His 
righteous judgment, and the heart to the entrance of 
the love of God? 

Daniel 10. 13. — The speaker throughout this chapter 
is evidently the Son of Man, as in Ezek. 1.14, and Kev. 
1. 14 ; Michael is one {or first) of the chief princes of 
the heavenly host ; he is called 'the archangel' in Judo 
9.; the *pnnce of Israel,' in Dan. 10.21 ; 12.1, and is 
clearly distinguished in 10.13 from the Son of Man, by 
being descried as coming in to help Him, so that the 
notion that Michael is Christ is baseless. 

Matthew 19.28.— The simplest way of explaining 
this verse, is to understand it as indicating the future 
dignity which the apostles would enjoy in tne regenera- 
tion (i.f., the new state of things brought in by Christ, 
and developed by Christianity in the moral, mental, and 
spiritual world) by having their doings and words rec- 
koned as those of Christ nimself, and their authority 
treated as divine, by t^e twelve tribes of the true 
Israel of God. Though Christ knew that Judas would 
fall away, the number 'twelve' was retained, as in 
John 20.24 ; 1 Cor. 15.5 ; Rev. 12.1 ; 21.14, just as the 
' twelve tribes ' themselves are spoken of, whereas there 
were, strictly speaking, only tioo in existence, viz., 
Judah and Benjamin. These two, as embodying num- 
bers from all the other tribes, and representing the 
whole church, are spoken of as ' Israel,' ' all Israel,' kc. 
The 'twelve tribes who are addressed by James in his 
Epistle, were no mere myths as * lost tribes,' but simply 
the Jews who were scattered throughout the Roman 
empire. As to the question, who will fill the place of 
Judas ? Matthias or Paul ? we have no hesitation in 
answering, 'Paul,' who was specially chosen by God 
himself to be an apostle, and was honoured to write 
about one fourth of the New Testament, and who speaks 
of himself as ' one bom out of due time.' But the Ques- 
tion is more curious than useful. All who 'follow' 
Christ shall share with him in the gloiy destined for 
him as the Elder Brother, the Captain of Salvation. 

Luke 12.8.— The phrase, ' confess me,' is literally, no 
doubt, * confess in me,' but the Greek preposition en, 
often signifies ' by (means of), with, along with,' as in 
the phrases, baptize with fire, water, holy spirit, Ac. — 
salt with salt, fire, &c. 'Killed with the sword,' &c. 
Hence, ' confess in me,' may be rendered, very* literally, 
' shall say the same thing with me before men, the Son 
of Man shall say the same thing with him, before the 
messengers of G<>d.' ' 

[We nave another answer to this query by V. J., but 
it is much too long, and would occupy more than a page, 
besides it has so many Hebrew ana Greek words that it 
would frighten some of our readers, and cost no small 
extra expense, both of which mi^ht be avoided, we think, 
without detriment to his ingenious and learned pi^r. 
The gist of his explanation is, that *in me* means ' one 
planUd in me,* one whose general line of life is drawn 
from the principles of Christ^ instead of one who merely 
professes Christ.— Ed.] 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT.— ITS DURATION. 
The three Hebrew words. Ad, AfUam, and Kedem, are 
generally understood to signify * everlasting, eternal, for 
ever and ever,' like the corresponding Qreek words 
aidn, and aionioa. Let ns examine tiiese in order. 

1. Ad is from a root signifying ' to pass on,* as in Job 
28.8 ; Da. 3.27, hence implying the idea of progress (in 
space), and of duration (m time). Tn Da. 6.9, 13 ; 7.14 
(compared with 2.21 ; 6,20 ; 7.12, 26 ; Prov. 26.20), the 
idea is that of * passing away,' as is put beyond all doubt 
by Da. 4.31, • the kingdom is departed from thee.' 

Ad ia used of MessiaJi, in Isa. 9.6 ; of hilU, in Hab. 
3.6 ; of writings on a rock, in Job 19.4 ; of dwelling in a 
land, in Ps. 37.29 ; and the anger of Edom, Amos 1. 11. 

2. AuLAM is from a root signifying ' to be hidden, 
concealed,' aa in Ps. 90.8 ; Le. 4.13 ; 6.1^ 3, 4^ &c., hence 
implying the idea of concealed time, as concealed either 
in the past or in the/u^ure, beyond the ken of the present. 

Aulam is used of past time indetinitely ; as of c2ay«, in 
Amos 9.11 ; Mic 7.14 ; Isa. 63.9 ; De. 23.7 ; of borders, 
in Prov. 22.28 ; 23.10 ; of gates or openings, in Ps. 24.7 ; 
of decLd men, in Ps. 143.3 ; La. 3.6 ; of a people, in £z. 
26.20 ; of a way, in Ps. 139.24 ; of a paM, in Job 22.16 ; 
Jer. 6.16 ; 18.16 ; of righUousness, in Da. 9.24 ; of wastes, 
in Isa. 68.12 ; 61.4. 

Aulam is also used of future time indefinitely ; aa of 
a servant, De. 16.17 ; Ex. 21.6 ; 1 Sa. 27.12 ; of those 
. quiet and secure in this world, in Ps. 73. 12 ; of a house- 
hold, in 1 Sa. 2.30 ; of a kingdom, in 1 Sa. 13. 13 ; of a 
lAron«,in2Sa. 7. 16 ; 1 Ch. 17.12 ; 22. 10 ; of lafuin^M, in 
Ps. 18.61 ; of a covenant, in Gen. 17.7 ; of various cere- 
monial laws, in Ex. 12.H 17 ; 27.21 ; 28.43 ; 30.21 ; Le. 
3.17 ; 6.11 ; of a possession, in Ge. 17-8 ; 48.4 ; of the 
earth, in Ecc. 1.4 ; Ps. 78.69 ; 104.6 ; of hills, in Ge. 49.26; 
De. 33.16 ; of high places, in Ez. 36.2; of sleep, in Jer. 
61.39, 67; of a home, in Ecc. 12.6; of li/e^ in Da. 12.1 ; 
of Qod, in Ge. 21.23; Isa. 40.28, compare Da. 12.7 ; of 
the arms of God, in De. 33.27 ; of Jerusalem, in Ps. 48.9. 
It is also used by way of courte«y in such phrases as 
* Let the king live for ever !' in 1 K. 1.31 ; Neh. 2.3, &c. 

3. Kedex is from a root signifying ' to be before, to 
precede,' as in De. 2a4; Neh. 13.2; Isa. 21.H &c. ; it 
only refers to time past, not to time/u/ure. 

4. The Greek *aion,' is lit. *ai-6n,' ever-being, ex- 
pressing continuance. In the New Testament it is 39 
times translated ' world,' meaning an ' age or dispensa- 
tion ;' twice it is rendered ' ages,' which use of the plural 
shows that the word does not strictly indicate ' eternity,' 
as there evidentlv cannot be more than oik eternity; 
66 times ' ever ;' nve times (with a negative) ' never ;' 
thrice * evermore ;' and twice * eternal.' 

6. The adjective aiomios is thus lit ' beloncingto the 
age,' Le^ age-during. It is accordingly used by Paul of 
Oneeimua' service to Philemon, which could only be 
during the rest of his days. It ia used also in 2 Tim. 
1.9, and Tit. 1.2, of the ' past times ' since the fall of 
man. It is 44 times appliea to ^fe, thrice to /rp, twice 
to damtuition, i,e., judgment, twice to ^oiy, and once to 
each of the following objects : punishment, destruction, 
bouse, habitation, unseen things, consolation, salvation, 
redemption, inheritance, honour and power, the covenant 
of grace, the kingdom of glory, the gospel, the Spirit^ 
and God. 

Is it not evident, from the above extended collection 
of Scripture passages, that the words in question give 
only a relative, not a strict idea of eternity, (•.«.. duration 
without beginning and without end,) as they are aU un- 
questionably used of objects which have at ready passed 
away ? and yet are they not the strongest words that 
the Divine Spirit could tmd ? 



Perhaps, on the whole, some audi roles 6 
may be laid down, viz., That the use of acj. - 
words is designed to express the long^^ dvv 
the subject spoken of is capable ; e^.— 

If the phrase 'from aa to ad,' or *^c 
aulamj* be used of God, it may be undsrA>-. . 
ing from His beginning to His end, except >xk 
can be found to prove the contrary ; but tkeT* - 

If the same phrase be used of the rite of i _ . 
the same principle prevails, except other pa&>w 
found to prove the contrary. Tliere are net -. 
and circumcision is consequently not eUnai 

If the same phrase be used of Futore Ktv 
Punishments, the same principle pirev&il>a 
passages can be found to prove the contrary 
such be found? 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT.-^ITS Sir 
original word in Mat^ 26.46 translated 'p^ 
occurs only elsewhere in the New Testamoit i 
and is there rendered * torment. ' It is found. : ^ 
the Septuagint translation of Esekiel \AX i' 
and 44. 12, for the Hebrew miishol, a * stunc _'- 
enticement, reproach,' and asain in Ezebei 4 
the Hebrew niklam, to be ' ashamed.' In » ^-^ 
it occurs in Acts 4.21, and 2 Pet. 2.9. ^Ml&t - 
meaning and force of this word ? Accordmi: : 
son's Lexicon to the New Testament, it i: 
mutilation, pruning, e.g., of trees,' and hedenrr 
a verbal root signifying * properly, to mutikt-. ' 
trees ; figuratively, to correct, moderatey—hsiTi 
Testament, and senerally, to disdplifie^ P*^^' \ 
and Scott's smaller Dictionary has it thus .^T 
rHrench ; metaphorically, to hold in ckeck^ h* 
fine; then usually, to cha^i^ correct^ at»^' 
bishop Trench, in his ' Synonyms of tne >> 
ment,^ § vii., says : 'In KciKdais, on the oUktu 
more the notion of punishment, as it has refers 
correction and bettering of him that endues 

* castigatio,* and has naturally, for the mi«t 
milder use than rituapta. Thus we find Pbtf 
323 «) . . . with which may be oomp'^' 
stmctive chapter in Clement of Alexandna. ^^' 
24; and this is Aristotle's distincticm (Kh^ 
With these explanations, may not kolasis b^T^ 
distinct meaning from the popular use of t^' 

* punishment,' iniich makes it equivalent to t^ 
ing of pain endured by one in the midst of '*i'' 
fire,' in the metaphorical language of Scriptof: 
know from the Bible that there are degrees f^: ' 
ment and of reward. Some are to receive * rev. 
*many' stripes. Th^ who have not s !»'"*'' 
judged by the law. If, then, the ' punishm^' - 
perly a 'restraint, a keeping in, back, or dov^ 
recting, moderating, disciplining,' designed t>' ^ 
God by showing that a miaimKovement oi f-'^ 
WILL PRKVENT THXiR EVER afterwsrds risici; 
enjoyment of His favour, — can we say thai - 
unjusif It seems rather a righteous and ci^^ 
thing. The want of education in early ywi^b ^ 
whoBy made up for in after life ; an ignorant u^ 
here will never hereafter attain to the ^^ ^. 1 . 
possessed by others, and in like manner, tbecos^^; 
even tf they were ultimately pardoned, would nerff ' 
from the punishment, restraint^ or oorrecti<Hi ^*^l 
— the loss qfthe retcards of tTirftie, to mention c' 
'Everlasting restraint' appears to contrast^^^^ 
'Everlasting life,' if., wetnae, happiness, jVj;, 
dom. So 1 John 4.18, 'fear has rv^/raii^ '' -^'" ^ 

* finding nothing how they might reMravk thes- - 
Pet. 2.9, ' and to keep the unjust, beimg rr/f'^f ; 
day of judgment.' It ia a foaifnl thing to UU ^ 
handa oi the living God. 
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ECCLESIASTICISM. 

2STMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

slebrated document was the work of an Assembly 
aes, one hundred and forty -two in number, exclu- 
thirty-two Lay Assessors, who were convened by 
glish Parliament June 12, 1643. Their first meet- 
3 held on Saturday, July 1, 1643, and their last on 
2, 1649 ; the whole number of meetings held was 
uring a period of 5 years, 6 months, and 21 days, 
ition to the ' Confession of Faith,' the Assembly 

a ' Directory for Public Worship,' a * Form of 
i Government and Discipline,' and two *Cate- 
,' the 'Larger' and the * Shorter.* The great 
by of the members of the Assembly were origin- 
piscopalians, who had become Puritans; alK>ut 

were Con^gationalists ; six only were from 
id — four mmisters and two ruling elders — but 
Ml no vote. From 60 to 80 was the average daily 
ince. When the ' Confession ' was laid before the 
1 Assembly of the Church of Scotland, it was 
rily approved of, August 27, 1647, after two 
^ in public, with a sli^t reservation, which was 
ienored by the civil authorities. 
leTmTi/a^eAof Theological Creeds and Systems are: — 
hey give a distinct and comprehensive view of 
eral parts of Truth. 

bey exhibit the beauty and grandeur of Divine 
as a whole. 

hey offer a good school for intellectual discipline 
mtal improvement. 

hey supply landmarks for ascertaining the state 
;ious opinions in successive ages. 
EviU of Theological Creeds and Systems are : — 
hey lower the dignity and authority of the Bible, 
hey injure intellectual liberty and religious 
n. 

"hey stint and shrivel up the intellectual powers, 
hey cause schisms and separations among Chris- 

hey foment a spirit of dogmatism on points left 

ded in the Scriptures. 

following CatUions, therefore, are necessary : — 

"he study of Eevealed Theology should never 

^th that of Systematic Creeds and Systems, but 

he grammaticid and historical interpretation and 

is of the Original Scriptures. 

Fo authority is to be given to any crc jed or system, 

inding on the conscience, in any degree, even the 

St. 

hey are not to be held as containing all revealed 
or as containing nothing but truth. * I reckon 
-^self to have received fimy, but one thing— for- 
; altogether indeed the things behind, and stretch- 
th to the thin^ before, toward the goal I pursue, 

prize of the high callins of God in Christ Jesus. ' 
1. 13, 14. — {New Literal Translation.) 
be following criticisms on the Westminster Con- 

of Faith, we propose, in the most loyal spirit of 
lan love and truth, to do our utmost to correct its 
es, suppljr its deficiencies,' and point out its 
, irrespective of the fears, the frowns, and the 
se of either its advocates or opponents. Truth is 
and shall prevail The wonu or phrases which 
pose specially to criticise we shall print in italic 
bers, that they may at once be observed. 

Chaptbb I. Of the Holy Scri pture. 

I.— -Although the light of nature, and the works 
reation and providence, do so far manifest the 
jiess, wisdom, and power of God, as to leave men 
cusable (Bom. 2. 14, 16 ; 1.19, 20 ; Ps. 19. 1-3 ; Rom. 



1 . 32 ; 2. 1 ), yet they are not sufficient to give that know- 
ledge of Ciod, and of his will, which is necessary unto 
salvation (1 Cor. 1.21 ; 2.13, 14) ; therefore it pleased 
the Lord at sundry times, and in divers manners, to 
reveal himself, and to declare that his will unto his 
Church (Heb. 1. 1) ; and afterwards, for the better pre- 
serving and propagating of the truth, and for the more 
sure establishment and comfort of the Church against 
the corruption of the flesh, and the malice of Satan 
and of the world, to commit the same wholly unto 
writing (Prov. 22.19-21 ; Luke 1.3, 4; Rom. 15.4; Mat. 
4^ 7, 10; Isa. 8.19, 20), which maketh the Holy 
Scripture to be most necessary (2 Tim. 3. 15 ; 2 Pet. 
1.19), these former ways of Cfod's revealing his will 
unto his people bein^ now ceased (Heb. 1.1, 2). 
It will save confusion if the student will bear in mind 
that we have italiched those expressions to which we 
wish to draw particular attention, as either 1) not sup- 
ported by the Scripture proofs adduced, or 2) aa objec- 
tionable from some particular point of view, such as the 
change of words, the process of religious thought, and 
the advance of biblical criticism. 
This section contains four propositions : — 

1. Theism may exist apart from Revelation. 

2. Revelation, however, is necessary for salvation. 

3. There have been revelations of God's wilL 

4. These have been committed wholly to Writing, 
which Writing is most necessary, aa He does not now 
reveal himself as before. 

With the first of these propositions we heartily concur, 
and tibink sufficiency proved by the Scriptures adduced ; 
from the second we diwent, as not proved by the Scrip- 
tures Quoted, and as opposed to Acts 10.36, * in every 
nation he who is fearing Him and working righteousness, 
is receivable by Him ;' and Rom. 2. 14, * for when nations 
not having a law may do by nature the things of the 
law, these not having a law are a law to themselves, 
which shew inwardly the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience bearing joint- witness, and 
the reasonings between one another making it either 

Sublic affainst them or apologizing, in the day when God 
otii judge the secrets of men — according to my good- 
news — ^tmt)ugh Jesus Christ.' We submit therefore that 
the word necessary should be altered into us^ul, advan- 
tageous, or profitable, or that the whole clause, * which 
is necessary unto salvation,' be omitted. 

With the third proposition we also agree generally, 
but ' sundry times ana divers manners ' should be cor- 
rected by the Greek, which reads, 'in many parts, and 
in many ways ; ' the word * t?Mt ' before * his wiU * should 
be omitted as obsolete, and ' his church ' should be ' his 
intelligent creatures,' as his will is designed for all men 
as men, and not merely as believers. 

The fourth proposinon requires correction. As the 
revelations were not closed when the Writing beaan, the 
phrase * afterwards ' should be omitted, aa well as the 
word 'wholly,' for many of the revelations of His will 
made to the ancient prophets have not been committed 
to writing or preserved, e.g., the book of the Wars of 
Jehovah, the book of Jadber, of Nathan, of Gad, of 
Shemaiah, of Iddo, of Ahijah, of Jehu, of the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel, of the Discourses of Hosai, or of 
the Seers, of the History of U2ziah, of the prophecy of 
Joiudi, Enoch, &c. The words ' most necessary ' are not 
supported by 2 Tim. 3.15 ; 2 Pet. 1.19, and should be 
changed into ' most profitable,' while the .assertion that 
* the former ways of God's revealing his will being now 
ceased ' is one for which the only passage cited (Heb. 
1. 1, 2) does not afford even the shadow of a sumxirt, and 
is opposed to Acts 2.17, 18, 39; Mark 16.17 ; 1 Cor. 
12.28-30 ; 14.26-31, &c. 

(To be continued.) 
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CETTICAL VOnCBS. 

BOOK OF REVELATION IN GREEK, edited from 
Ancient Aathorities, with a New English Version, 
and Various Readings, by S. P. Treoellbs, Bagster, 
Noncx : Ck>ntent8 of the ' Introduction,' p. L-zxxviL 

I. Object and Plan of the Present Work. — 1) Impor- 
tance of Book of Revelation ; 2) Causes of the Present 
WoriL ; 3) Preliminary Preparations ; 4) Greek Text 
necessary ; 5) Application of Sound Criticism to the Text. 
n. State of Greek Text of Revelation. ^1) Transmis- 
sion of Ancient Books ; 2) Cause of Various Readings ; 
3) Text of * Revelation ' as unprinted ; 4) First Printed 
Texts ; 5) Sources of these and of Common Text ; 6) 
Various Steps to emend it. 

ni. Sources of Emendation of the Greek Text.— -1) 
MSS., Ancient Versions, Eariy Citations ; 2) Conspectus 
of Ancient Greek MSS. ; 3) More Modem MSS. ; 4) 
Summary of MS. authorities ; 5) List of Ancient Versions. 

IV. Arxanipement of Materials, and Formation of Text. 
—I) Collection and Arrangement of Various Readings ; 
2) Forma^n of Text ; 3) Readings of Various D^;rees 
of probability ; 4) Various Readings in Margin. 

V. Conduding Memoranda. — 1) Where A and C agree 
in the Reading ; 2) Elzevir Variations (1624) from Ste- 
phanie Text (1550) ; 3) Rev. xxii. 16-21 from Erasmus 
(1516) ; 4) Conclusion, p. xxxvii-viii. Explanation of 
the Marks used. Greek Text and Revised Translation. 

Dr Tbeoelles is so well known to our critical readers 
aa an earnest and indefatigable investigator into the 
purity of the Greek Text of the New Testament, that 
anything he issues is well worthy of bein^ studied, even 
though we may not agree with some of his principles of 
criticism, and still less with many of his cenclosieDs and 
inferences. 

EASTERN MANNERS illustrative of the New Testa- 
ment History, by the Rev. Robert Jamiesok, D.D., 
16mo, 3d ed. Oliphamt A Co, 

CoNTKMTS : — Chap. L Illustrations of Incidents in the 
History of the Birth and Childhood of Jesus ; II. Ditto 
of John tiie Baptist and Early Ministry of Jesua ; III. 
Of Discourses and Events during his Ministry; FV. 
Ditto ; V. Ditto ; VL Ditto ; VII. fllustrations of Events 
attheaoseof His Mimstry; VEIL Ditto in Ite History 
of the Primitive Church ^ IX. Ditto in the History and 
Voyages of Paul ; X. Ditto in the Emstles of Paul ; XI. 
Ditto; Xn. Ditto; XIII. Ditto; XIV. Ditto in the 
General Epistles ; XV. Ditto in the Revelation of John ; 
XVI. Ditto; Iin>EX, p. 619-525. 

Wb know no book of Eastern Maimers superior to 
those of Dr Jamieson ; they and Kitto's should go to- 
ffether, and supplement eacn other. We may extract a 
few passages from time to time to show this. 

ESSAY on the Relation in which the Moral Precepts of 

the Old and New Testaments stand to each other. 

The Hulsean Prize for 1842. By John Davhb, B.A., 

8vo. Cambridge^ Dfightan ; London, Rhingtcn. 

Chapter L Origin and Nature of Law ; II. Distinction 

between Positive and Moral Prece^ ; III. Nature of 

the Jewish and Christian Dispensationfl as Revelations 

of Divine Truth ; IV. Substantial Identity of the Two 

Dispensations as Systems of Moral Precepts ; V. Greater 

Fulness and Extent of CHiristian Morality ; VI. Princi- 

^es and Motives of Morality under the Jewish and 

Christian Dispensations ; VII. Objects or Ultimate Ends 

of Moral Actions under the Two Dispensations ; VUL 

Concluding Remarks, p. 94-103. 

Well worthy of bemf read in connection with recent 
discussions, and with Intirbaim's * Revelations of Law 
in Scripture,' which we hope shortly to notice, when we 
■hall return to this woHe. 



THE LAND OF SINIM, or China and Chinese Mis- 

sions, bv the Rev. Wiuaam Gillespie, for seven yean 

agent of the London Missionary Society, 18mo. EdUu 
Chapter I. is entitled * China and the Chinese People^* 
and treats of * the Land of Sinim ; its Antiquity, Popu- 
lation, Language, Government, Social State, Naticmal 
Characteristics, Ideas of other Nations.* 

Chapter II. treats of * the Idolatry of the Chines' 
e,g., * Confucianism, Taouism, Buddhism, Metempsy- 
chosis, Mythology, Hero-Worslnp; Demon- Worsnip, 
Festivals, Superstition, Ancestor-Worship.' 

Chapter III. * Difficulties in Evangelizing China,* e.g^ 
* National Pride, Veneration for the Sages, Hostility to 
Foreigners, Difficulties from the Nature of the Chinese 
Languiige.' 

Chapter TV. • Arguments for Christian Missions to 
China,' e.g^ * Religious and Moral State of the Chinese, 
Past History, Pre^t State and Position of China, Be- 
lations with England, Spread of Popery.' 

Chai ter V. * Encouragements to Enlarged Efforts,* e^^ 
'Increxised Facilities, Character of the Chinese, Abun- 
dant M aterials to work with. Past Experience of Pro- 
testant Missions.' 

Chaiteb VI. * Concluding Notices,* e.g^^ 'The Ym 
Ports, Mission Stations, Present Chinese Revolution, 
Its Origin, Progress, Political and Religious Aspects,* 
with a concluding Note on the remarkably healthy state 
of Chinese towns and cities. 

Wite:out doubt, this is one of the most interesting 
and useful books about China that we have met with, 
and we cordially recommend it to our readers. 



DISTDiTGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS and ] 
tial Relationships of the Leading Langnages of Ani 
and Europe, by Henry Craik, 12mo. Mack, BrisUl 

First— <:;haracteristic Features of some of the Leading 

Languages of Asia and Europe, p. 3-39. 
Sbcx>ki>— Essential Relations subsisting between than. 
Third —Bearing of the whole Subject on the Study of 

our own and other Languages, on the Facts of Historyi 

and on tlie Elucidation of the Scriptures, p. 50-60. 
Like all the late Mr Craik*s works, this is charactO' 

ized by brevity, accuracy, and good common sense. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MODERN 
JUDAISM Investi^ted, with Memoir of Author, and 
an Introduction, with a list of the 613 Precepts, &c, 
By Moses Maroououth, 8vo. Wertheim <!• MachUosk* 

Preface ; ^feHK>ir ; Introduction ; list of Polemic 

Writers. 
Fundamental Principles of Modem Judaism : — 

1. Are P hylacteries properly inferred from Scripture ? 

2. HowareEx. 13.9, 16;De.6.8;11.18,nowobeyed? 

3. Mode of using Phylacteries by Modem Jews. 

4. Blasphemous and Profane Absurdities connected 
with them. 

5. Phylacteries esteemed as Amulets, Charms, tc 

6. Tniiit J alluded to in Preliminary Prayers. 

7. Pringee a Ceremonial Law, but mixed with su- 
perstition. 

8. Absurd Fables connected with making of Talitk 

9. The Rabbinical Talith is like the Popiib 
Sci^ular. 

10. Virtues and Merits of the Fringes and Talith. 

11. Superstitions of the Mezuzah on Door Posts. 
Introduction to the 613 Precgpts, of which 248 »» 
affirmative and 365 n^;ative ; List of them : Addres* 
to House of Israel ; Address to Christians. 

This is a really excellent investigation into Hod^ 
Judaism; it should be read alongside of the latel^ 
Alexander M*Caul*s work on the * Old Paths.* We hope 
shorUy to show the similarity of Modem Judaism •nd 
Romaniscu. 
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Apparatus for BiWcal CriticisiiL 

BIBLICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

General Bibuooraphical Works. 

1. Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, 2 vols, folio. Paris, 1723 

2. Discours Historique 8ur Bibles Polyglottes, 8vo, 1713 

3. Maschii (A. G.) Bibliotheca Sacra, 5 vols 

4to, Hal®, 177497 

4. Oalmet's (A.) Bibliotheca Sacra, or a Catalogue, &c. 
6. Wolfii (J. C.) Bibliotheca Hebraea, 4 vols. 4to. 

flam. 1715-33 

6. Walchii (J. G.) Bibliotheca Theologica Selecta, 

4 vols. 8vo. 1757-65 

7. Clarke's (A. & J. B. B.) Succession of Sacred 

Lit., 2 vols. 8vo. 1831-2 

8. Marshes (H.) Coarse of Lectures on Divinity, 

8vo. 1810-23 

9. Marsh's (H.) Lectures on Crit. and Interp. 

of Bible, 8vo. 1828, 1838 

10. Townley 's (J. ) Illustrations of Biblical Lite- 

rature, 3 vols. 8vo. 1821 

11. Townley's (J.) Introduction to Lit. History 

of Bible, 12mo. 1828 

12. Orme's (W.) Bibliotheca Biblica, with No- 

tices, 8vo. 1824 

13. Nodier(Ch.) Biblioth6que Sacr^ Grecque- 

Latine, Svo. Paris, 1826 

14. Pettigrew's (T.J.) Bibliotheca Sussexiana, 8va 1827 

15. Home's (T. H.) Introduction to the Scrip- 

tures, 4 vols. 8vo. 1860 

16. Davidson's (S. ) Introduction to Old and New 

Testaments, 5 vols. 8vo. 1862-8 

17. Darling's Cyclopaedia Bibliographia, 2 vols. 

8vo. 1854-69 

SicnoN L — Principal Edittons of the Hebrew Bible. 
1. Editiones Principes, or those first printed. 

1. Psalteriom Hebraicum, cum Com. Kimchi, 

4to. (237) 1477 

2. Pentateuch, cum Targum and Jarchi. Bologna, 1482 

3. Megilloth, cum Jarchi et Aben Ezra. ,, 1482 

4. Prophetae Priores, cum Kimchi, folio. Soncino, 1486 

5. Prophetae Posteriores, cum Kimchi, „ 1486 

6. Megilloth, cum Preces, 4to. ,, 1486 

7. Haffiographia^ cumRab. Com., 2 vols. Naples, 1487 

8. BiUia Hebraica, cum punctis, folio. Soncino, 1488 

2. Editiones PrimaricR^ or those adopted as Bases. 

1. Biblia Hebraica, by Gkrson, son of Rabbi 

Moses, Svo, 4to. Brixiae, 1494 

2. ^blia Hebraica, Bombergiana IL Venice, 1525-6 

3. Editions, with Rabbinical Commentaries. 

1. Bomberg's (First) Rabbinical Bible, folio, 

4 vols. Venice, 1618 

2. Bomberg's (Second) Rabbinical Bible. „ 1625-6 

3. Chajim's Rabbinical Bible, 4 vols, folio. „ 1647-9 

4. Buxtorf 8 Rabbinical Bible, 4 vols. Basilee, 1618-20 

5. Simeon's Rabbinical Bible, 4 vols. Amstel. 1724-7 

4. Editions, with Critical Notes and Apparatus. 

1. Bombergii Biblia Hebraica, a Felix Pratensis, 

Venice, 1518 

2. Munsteri (S.) Biblia Hebraica, cum Vers. 

Lat., 2 vols, folio. BasiL 1 534-5 

3. Athiae (J.) Biblia Hebraica, 8vo. Amstel. 1661, 1667 

4. Jablonaki (D. E.) Biblia Hebraica, 8vo, 4to. 

Berolini, 1699 

5. K Van der H ought, Biblia Hebraica, 2 vols. 

8vo. AmsteL 1705 

KO. IV. — VOL. I. 



6. Michaelis (D. J. H. ) Biblia Hebraica, 2 vols. 

Svo, 4to. 1720 

7. Schmidii (S. ) Biblia Hebraica, cum Lat. Vers., 

4to. Lip. 1740 

8. Houbigantii (C. F. ) Biblia Hebraica, cum Lat. 

Vers., 4 vols, folio. 1763 

9. Kennicottii (B.) Biblia Hebraica, cum Lect., 

2 vols. foUo. 1776-80 

10. Doederleini et Meissneri Biblia Hebraica, Svo. 1793 

1 1. Jahnii (J.) Biblia Hebraica, 4 vols. Svo. ViennaB, 1806 

12. Boothroyd's (B.) Biblia Hebraica, with Notes, 

2 vols. 4to. 1810-1816 

13. D'Allemandii (J.) Biblia Hebraica, Svo. 

Lond. 1722, 1833 

14. D'Allemandii (J.) Biblia Hebraica, 12mo. Lond. 1828 

15. Hahnii (A.) Biblia Hebraica, Svo, 12mo. 

Lipsiae, 1831, 1834 

Section II. — Editions of the Greek Testament, &c. 

1. Erasmi Novum Testamentum, folio. 

Basile®, 1516, 19, 22, 27, 35 

From this edition came those of Aldus^ 1518 ; Gtr- 

Mus, 1521 ; Cephalaeus, 1524 ; Bebelius, 1624 ; 

ColiruEus, 1534; Platterus, 1538-40-43; Van Ess, 

1827. 

2. Novum Testamentum, Gr. et Lat., Compluti. 1514 

From this edition came those of Plantin, 1564-72- 
73-74-83-84-90-91.1601-12; Geneva, 1609, 19,20; 
Ooldftagen, 1753 ; OratZj 1821. 

3. Stephani (K.) Novum Testamentum Graece, 

12mo, folio. Lut. 1546, 49, 50 

From this edition came those of Oporinus, 1552 ; 
Wechel, 1597, 1600, 1601, 1629 ; Imp, Nicolai 
DuldSy 1687 ; Edit Regia. 1642 ; Crisperi, 1553, 
63, 1604, 1612-22 ; Froschoveri, 1659-66 ; Brylin- 
ger, 1563 ; Voegelii, 1564 ; Vignoni, 1584-87-1613- 
\b'. Beta, 1565-82-89-98-1642; Waltoiii, 1657; 
MtUa, 1707; KusteH, 1710-23; Birchu, 1788; 
Hardy, 1768, 1766, 1819 ; Ko/pt/, 1816 ; Lloyd, 
1828, 1830; OreenfiM, 1829; Bloomfield, 1832- 
36-39 ; Cambridge, 1834 ; Trollope, 1837. 

4. Elzevirii Novum Testamentum Gr»c6, 12mo. Lug. 

Bat. 1624 

From this edition came those of Baeeleri, 1645 ; 

Curcellaei, 1658-75-85-99; Felli, 1675; Konigii, 

1697-1702 ; Gregoni, 1703 ; G. D. T. M. D., 

1711-35; WetstHmi, 1715; Birii, 1749; White, 

1808 ; BasU, 1825 ; Lond. 1827. 

The editions of Bengel, Bowver, Griesbach, Alter, 

Harwood, Knappe, Tittmann, Boisonade, Lachmann, 

Scholz, Naebe, Goeschen, Tischendorf, and Tre^elles, 

are not formed on the text of any of the above editions. 

5. Bezae Novum Testamentum, Gr. et Lat., 

folio. 1665, 76, 82, 89, 98, 1642 

6. Curcellaei Novum Testamentum Graece, 

12mo, Svo. 1658, 75, 85, 99 

7. Waltoni Novum Testamentum, Gr. et Lat., 

folio. Lond. 1657 

8. Felli Novi Testamenti Libri Omnes, Svo. Ox. 1675 

9. Millii Novum Testamentum Graecum, folio. Ox. 1707 

10. Wells' HelpfortheScriptures, 21 parts, 4to. 1709-19 

11. G. D. T. M. Novum Testamentum Graece, Svo. 

AmsteL 1711-36 

12. Heamii Acta Apost. ex Cod. Laud., Svo. Ox. 1715 

13. [Mace's] New Testament, Gr. and Eng., 2 vols. Svo. 

Lond. 1729 

14. Bengelii Novum Testamentum Graecum, 4to. 1734-63 

15. Wetsteinii Novum Testamentum Graecum, 1751-62 

1 6. Goldhageni Novum Testamentum Graecum, Svo. 1 753 

17. Schocttgenii Novum Test Graecum, Svo, 1744-49-65 
IS. [Bowyer's] Novum Test. Graecum, 2 vols. 12mo. 1763 
19. Matthaei Nov. Test Gr. et Lat, 12 vols. Svo. 1782-88 
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[Valpy's] Greek Testament, 3 vols. 8vo. 1831-47 
Burton's Greek Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. 1831 

Bloomfield's Great Testament, 2 vols. 8vo.l832,36,39 
Jaumann, Novum Testamentum Graced, 8vo. 1832 
Goeschen, Novum Test. Gr. et. Lat 8vo. 1832 

Rettig, Antiq. Quat. Evang. Cod. San- 

GaJUensis, 4to. 1836 

[Scholefield's] Greek and English Test., 12mo. 1836 
Trollope's Greek Testament, 8vo. 1837 

Cardwell's Gr. and Enc. Test., 2 vols. 12mo. 1837-57 
Griesbach's Test., wi^ Mill and Scholz's 

Readings, 8vo. 1837 
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7th ed., 8vo. 1841-1859 
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Alford's Greek Testament, 4 vols. 8vo. 1859-67 
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The Tear-Day Theory. 

It has long been an established point with many, if not 
most, interpreters of the prophetic Scriptures, that in 
these the word day is used for a year; hence the 1260 
days of Rev. 11.3 during which the two witnesses were 
to prophecy ; the 2300 ^ys of Dan. 8. 14, during which 
the sanctuary and the host were to be trodden down ; 
the 1290 or 1335 days of Dan. 12.11, 12, and similar 
passages, are explained as meaning so many years. 

The notion is based on ttoo passages, Ezek. 4.4-6, and 
Num. 14.34, to which some add Dan. 9.24 Let us 
look at these in order. 

In Ezek. 4.4-6 Jehovah commands the prophet to lie 
on his left side 390 days to bear the iniquity of ' Israel,' 



and then 40 days for that of 'Judah,' and closes by 
saying, * a day /or each year have I ffiven io thee.^ In 
Num. 14.34 Jehovah says that according to the number 
of the days that thej searched the land — ^forty days — 
should they bear their punishment — f ort^ years, ' a day 
for each year.* In Dan. 9.24, Gabriel informs Daniel 
that seventy weeks had been determined concerning the 
people, &c., a week being = 7 days = 7 years, or in all 
490 years, till the coming of Messiaih. 
On these passages we would remark : — 

1) No one would have thought for a moment, or ever 
knowUf that a * day ' was appointed for a * year ' in these 
passages, except it had been expressly mentioned ; but 
m Rev. 11.3; Dan. 8.14; 12.11, 12, &c., it is tio^ so 
mentioned. 

2) The theory is not supported by a single example in 
fulfilled prophecy, e.g. tJonah prophesied that within 
forty days Nineveh would be overthrown ; did it mean 
forty years ? Isaiah that Hezekiah would go up to the 
temple on the third day ; did he mean the third year? 
Jesus that he would rise on the third djay ; did he mean 
the third year ? Joseph that within three days Pharaoh 
would do so and so ; did he mean three years ? Joshua 
that Jordan should be passed in three days; did he 
mean three years ? God told Noah that the flood would 
come within seven days ; did he mean seven years? 
Not one single example offulfi.Ued prophecy supports this 
notion of a day being used to denote a year. 

3) That Dan. 9.24, properly translated, is not 'seventy 
weeksy* \i\xt * seventy «ft7eiw.' When the word means a 
xoeekf it is always in the feminine gender, but here it is 
masctUine. In all cases the meaning of the word ' sevens ' 
can be known from the preceding context, e.g. Lev. 12. 1 
says of a woman that she shall bs unclean ' seven elaysj* 
and then v. 5 she shall be unclean * two-sevens,* leaving 
the elipsis to be supplied from the preceding notation of 
time, so that two-sevens of days is the only rational 
supplement. So with Dan. 9.24 ; if we look to 5.2 we 
read that Daniel knew by books that the captivity should 
last 'seventy years,* and when meditating on these 
Gabriel appears and tells him that * seventy-«ererw' were 
determined till Messiah the Prince. * Seventy-«ei?e?i« * 
of what ? years, most undoubtedly, and most naturally, 
for * years ' were in his thoughts, and * days ' and * weeks ' 
nowhere alluded to. Dan. 10.2, 3, supports our argu- 
ment, for beginning a new subject, ana having to use 
this phrase, to prevent ambiguity he has to express him- 
self tn /uU, and say 'three-sevens of days,* otherwise 
* years * might have oeen understood. 

The result of the whole is, that in the Bible, as in 
every other book written by men and for men, a day 
means a day, a month means a month, and a year means 
a year, and never anything else, except it be expressly 
explained to be otherwise. Sometimes of course a ' day ' 
means an indefinite period, as in such phrases as, the day 
of visitation, of judgment, of the Lord, of salvation, of 
grace, of Christ, &c., but this idiom is common to aU 
languages and to all styles of writing, whereas no 
advocate of the ' Year-Day ' theory has ever ventured 
to apply it to any but prophetic writings, and even in 
them, only to i/7ifulfilled prophecy, wmle, as already 
stated, ALL fulfilled prophecy is clearly agamst them. 

What, then, are we to thmk of the numberless com- 
mentaries and writings on unfulfilled prophecy, that are 
based on this baseless fabric of a vision, from Mede and 
Newton to Elliot and Cummin^ ? How dis^;raceful to 
know that the passions, prejudices, and actions of the 
great bulk of professing Christians are influenced by 
such ' traditions * of men — even in this the latter h^f of 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era. Blessed 
Jesus ! how oft art thou wounded in the house of ibj 
friends! 
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Comparison of Some Gospel Narratives. 

L The Return of Jesus to Galilee after Baptism : — 

according to Mat.4.112; Mark 1.12-14; and Luke 
4.M4. 

1) was not before /orfy days from Baptism ; but 
according to John 1.15, 29, 35, 43 ; 2.1, it 

2) was within three days after that event. 
According to Mat. 4. 12 ; Mark 1.14, it 

1) was after John was cast into prison ; but 
accord[ing to John 2.1-12 ; 3.22-24^ it 

2) was 6^orf that, Jesus being at the marriage of Cana. 

II. The Call of Andrew and Simon to DiscipleslUp : — 
according to Mat. 4.18-22 ; Mark 1.16-18, 

1) was by the Sea of Galilee ; but 
according to John 1.28, 35-43 ; 3.23, it 

2) was not lar from Bethabara, between that and i£non. 

IlL HeaUng ofShnon^s Mother-in-law : — 
according to Mat. 4.18-22 ; 8.14-16, 

1) was after the call of Simon, James, and John ; but 
according to Luke 4.38, 39 ; 5. 1-11, it 

2) was btfore their call to the apostleship. 

IV. TAe Healing qfthe Withered Hand ;— 
according to Mat. 12.1-13, 

1) was on same Sabbath as that on which the disciples 

plucked the ears of com ; but 
according to Luke 6.1-6, it 

2) was on ' anoM^r Sabbath.' 

V. The Dispossession at Oergesa : — 
according to Mat 8.28, 

1) there were two persons possessed ; but 
according to Mark 5.2, and Luke 8.29, 

2) there was one person only. 

VL 7^ Cure of Blindness near Jericho : — 
according to Mat. 20.30-34, 

1) there were two persons tured ; but . 
according to Mark 10.46-52, and Luke 18.35-42, 

2) there was one person only. 

VII. Expulsion of Merchants, Ac. ^ from the Temple: — 
according to Mat. 21.12; Mark 11.15, and Luke 
19.45, it 

1) was immediately after the glorious entry into Jeru- 

salem, near the end of Christ's ministiy ; but 
according to John 2.13, 14, it 

2) was shortly after the first miracle at Cana» at the 

beginning of his ministry. 
According to Mat 21.12, and Luke 19.46, it 

1) was on the same day he entered Jerusalem ; but 
acoc^ding to Mark 11.12, 14, 15, it 

2) was on xhe foUovnng daj ; on the day of arrival he 

merely entered and viewed it 

VIII. The Cursed Fig-tree :^ 
according to Mat 21. 19, it 

1) was observed 0reM*n//2^ to wither away ; but 
according to Mark 11.12, 20, 21, it 

2) was observed only on the morning after, 

IX. The indignation at seeming waste when Jesus was 

anointed with costly ointment : — 
according to Mat. 26.8, 

1) was universal among the 'disciples ;' but 
according to Mark 14.4^ it 

2) was merely among somCy and 
according to John 12.4^ it 

8) it was only with *Jvdas^* in counterfeit 



X. The Inquiry, Who should betray him ?— 
according to Mat. 26.22, 

1) was universal, and addressed to* /«t«,' Is it I? but 
according to Luke 22.23, it 

2) was only * among themselves,^ and 
according to John 13.22-28, it 

3) was privately by * John ' only. 
According to Mat. 26.25. 

1) the answer was addressed direct to Judas ; but 
according to Mark 14.20, 

2) it was inoUrect, and public to all^ whereas 
according to John 13.26, 28, 

3) it was indirect and private, 

XI. Of the Women who told of the Resurrection .— 
according to John 20.18, 

1) there was only one woman; but 
according to Mat 28.1-9, 

2) there were two women ; and 
according to Luke 24.10, 

3) there were more than three of them. 

XII. That information was founded:-^ 
according to Mat. 28.9. and John 20.14, 

1) on seeing Jesus himself ; but 
according to Luke 24.4, it was 

2) on the testimony of the angels only. 

Xm. The final meeting of Jesus with the DiadpUs:-^ 
according to Mat 28.16. 

1) was on a mountain in OaJilee; but 
according to Luke in Acts 1. 12, it 

2) was on a mountain in Judea^ le. Olivet 

SUMILABT OF RsStTLT OF COMPARISOir. 

I. The TIME of some occurrences is variously given. 

II. The PLACE of some occurrences is ditto. 

IIL The details as to nujwers are ditto. 

IV. The details as to tbeir cuakacteb are ditto. 

Deductions a« to the Inspiration of the Wrtters. 

I. The general agreement between the narratives, 
and the trivial character of the discrepancies, preclude 
us from charging the writers with collusion witii one 
another on the one hand, or with wilful misrepresenta- 
tion on the other. 

II. The only way of accounting for such discrepancies 
or errors is simply treacherousness of memory, or partial 
unacquaintance with facts. 

IIL Failure of memory being proved respecting cer- 
tain narratives, it follows that the writers were not 
preserved from errors on minor points. 

General Remark aio) Conclusion. 

By permitting the entrance of trivial errors, and yet 
securing a general a^preement, a great end is |;ained, 
viz. the General Credibility of the Gospel Narratives. 

W. S. D. 

[We shall be glad if some of our critical readers will 
furnish an answer to the above * Comparison,* as brief 
and pointed as possible. Only three tnings would we 
suggest as probaoly helpful in the solution — 1) Some of 
the above statements may not be consistent with facts ; 
2) Different incidents may be mixed together ; and 3) 
Omissions may not be contradictions.— Ed.] 
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BIBLE INTEBPBETATIOK. 
Outlines of Theology. 

THE BEING OF GOD. 

1. Ood cxin he defined only in degree. — As the human 
mind is finite, and God infinite, it cannot fully conceive 
of and define him. But He is known by certain attri- 
butes, which we can conceive of ; and we do conceive of 
Him as possessing them in an infinite degree. Our con- 
ception of these is but indefinite, but we define our idea 
of God by giving a comprehensive statement of our con- 
ception of his attributes. 

2. Ood has been defined. — The Pantheist calls him 
'The Absolute being/ and *The All-Universal Being.' 
The Deist calls him, * The Absolute, Self- Existent, and 
Infinite Spirit. ' The Christian has said, * God is a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in His being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, go^lness and truth.' 

3. The idea of Ood that has been diffused in all ages 
among all nations — is from different sources, 1) The in- 
nate constitution of the souL 2) The speculative reason 
of man on the facts of consciousness and of external 
nature. 3) Tradition, and 4) Bevelation. 

4. The idea of Ood is inTta^— inasmuch as a sense of 
dependence and of moral accountabUUy is natural to man, 
and these logically involve the idea of a God, so that 
man is as universally a religious^ as he is a rational^ 
being. 

6. The idea of Ood is a product of spectUative reason 
— as informed by the conscience and by the emotional 
and involuntary nature of man ; acting upon the 
abundant evidences of a wise and beneficent design, and 
leading to a certain knowledge of the existence of a God, 
and of some of his natural and moral attributes. 

6. The idea of Ood is traditional — as appears from the 
form in which it is conceived, and the associations with 
which it is accompanied, among all peoples. 

7. The idea of Ood is from Hevelatwn—l) To make 
certain the conclusion of reason, and 2) to complete and 
make practically adequate the knowledge of God which 
reason has reached. 

8. This subject involves two great questions — 1) What 
conclusive evidence is there that there is a God, and 2) 
What is His nature, so far as his attributes are mani- 
fested by these evidences, which latter question is re- 
solved into two others, viz., 1) What are his attributes 
as ascertained from nature alone, and 2) from revela- 
tion. 

EVIDENCE OF DIVINE EXISTENCE. 

9. A strictly logical demonstration of the being of Ood 
cannot be made from one single line of proof, for many 
different lines converge to thu centre, confirmatory and 
complementary of eadi other, that God ia, and what He 
is. 

10. T?ie principal lines of argumentation are six-fold. 
—1) The A priori, 2) The Cosmological, 3) The Teleo- 
logical, 4) The Moral, 6) The Historical, 6) The Scrip- 
tural. 

11. A priori means an argument from causes to effects, 
or from a general principle to some particular conse- 
quence resulting from it. A posteriori is from an effect 
up to its cause, or from some particular consequence to 
a general principle from which it results. 

1 2. The a priori argument as set forth by Dr Clarke is : 
1) As it IS certain that something does exist now, 
something must have existed from ^eternity ; since it 
is contradictory to conceive of anything commencing to 
exist except through the intervention of some pre-exist- 
ing cause. 



2) Whatever has existed from eternity must be self- 
existent, or necessarily existent ; t.e., must have tha 
ground or reason of its existence at all times and in all 
places alike and in equal necessity in itself. 

3) The only true idea of a self-existent or necessarily 
existent being, is the idea of a being the supposition of 
whose not existing is an express contradiction. 

4) The materisJ world cannot possibly be the first 
and original bein^, uncreated, independent, and of itself 
eternal ; because it involves no contradiction to conceive 
of the world, as to the matter, form, measure, or motion 
of it, either not to be at all, or to be different from what 
it is. 

5) But since something does now exist, it is a contra- 
diction not to conceive of something as necessarily self- 
existent from eternity. And besides, infinite space and 
eternal duration cannot be thought not to exist withoat 
a contradiction ; they are therefore necessarily self -ex- 
istent : and therefore, also, the essence of God, of which 
infinite space and eternal duration are the essential pro- 
perties or attributes, must be self -existent also ; for 
space and time are not substances, but properties, which 
necessarily imply a commensurate substance to which 
they belong. 

13. Objections to this representation. — 1) Every a priori 
system is partly a posteriori, and 2) every a posteriori 
system .embraces an a priori element. Special objec- 
tions are, 1) it makes the power of man to conceive the 
nuasure of real existence, 2) it makes space and time 
properties of God. 

14. The arguments of Descartes and others derivedfrom 
the fact tliat we possess the idea of Ood — founds all Imow- 
ledge on the truth of human consciousness. 

\b. An objection to this argument is: — That the con- 
ception of the human mind cannot be held as the certain 
measure of real objective existence. 

16. Some transcendental philosophers found ^ir be- 
Uefin the being of a Ood—ia the feeling of absolute and 
infinite dependence ; others, in this, that human reason, 
in its hiffhest exercise, is capable of an immediate intui- 
tion of the infinite. Both of these are disproved by this, 
that the mind in every thought contains the conception 
which it forms of its object but a finite mind cannot 
contain an infinite thought. 

17. The cosmologicai argument is — that whatever exists 
must have a cause, either without or within itself. If 
within itself it must be eternal Atheist, Pantheist, 
Materialist, and Idealist, agree thus far with us. They 
say the world is eternal We say that it is an effect 
produced by a God. 

18. An effect is some new thing or change produced by 
the power or efficacy residing in the cause ; a spiritual 
cause, is a spirit producing its effect out of its own 
energy ; a material cause consists in two or more sub- 
stances with their active properties sustaining a certain 
relation to one or other in a certain state ; &e ^ect is 
the same substance in another state. 

19. The world is an (ffect—ior it consists of the result 
of past and present changes ; now, either 1) there must 
be supposed one or more eternal, self-existing behigs, or 
2) these changes aro the necessary modifications of the 
one self -existent substance, which is Pantheism, or 3) 
the changes which make up the phenomenal world must 
have gone on from aU eternity without beginning or 
cause ; but every change is an effect, and every eSect 
has a cause. The notion of an eternal succession is de- 
stroyed by 1) the testimony of human history ; 2), and 
by geolog3r ; and by the result of universal experience, 1 ) 
that contrivance implies intelligence, and 2) that intel- 
ligence is the cause, not the rosult of organization. 

20. The historical argument against the eternity qf the 
world — is that if it be eternal, the human raoe must 
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baTO descended to the present by an eternal snccession 
of senerationB, bat all niatory concurs with comparative 
phuolog]^ and ethnology, in converging to some point as 
the starting point of the race. The recency of science, 
the eapaci^ for improvement, the expansive force of 
population, &c., prove also the recent origin of the race. 

21. The. geological argument againal the eternity of the 
world — ^is that the earth has existed many myriads of 
years, and passed through successive physical revolu- 
tions ; different races of animals were successively 
brought into being, suitable for each of their revolu- 
tions. The most elementary vegetable forms preceded 
the ammal, and of these, the last of all was Man. In 
many catastrophes whole races of plants and animals 
were destroyed, and new and distinct species introduced. 
All naturalists agree, 1) that one species or family of 
plants or animals never develops itself into another, 
and 2) that spontaneous generation of new species never 
occurs. 

22. The Detfelopment theory of the Vestigis of Creation 
— is formed after La Place's Nebular Hypothesis, and 
develops all things originally from * a fire mist,' by an 
inherent law of progression. This theory leaves the 
origin of the *■ fire mist ' unaccounted for, and is thus 
not nece4sarily atheistic, but it denies all providential 
intervention. The theory of cosmical development may 
be true under the principles, 1) God works by fixed law, 
and 2) that law is never a cause, but only the method 
according to which a cause acts. All living organisms 
are formed of matter, and are built up by material /<9rce«, 
yet the vital principle which directs these for us is wholly 
immaterial, not subject to the known law of matter, and 
though the organism which that vital principle erects can- 
not be developed by those laws. 

23. The Teleological argumetit is — ^that the evidence 
of design in the works of nature implies and proves a 
cause. Design proves two things, 1) that the cause has 
intelligence as well as power, 2) that it has free will, in 
purpose, selection, direction, &c., and consequently a 
person. 

24. Design always implies intelligence — for every effect 
Las a cause, and every work evidencing design is an 
^ect ; a great effect proves a powerful cause, an intel- 
ligible efi^t an intelHgent cause. Free intelligence is 
always the cause of organization, organization never the 
cause of intelligence. 

23. Objections against the argument from design — are, 

1) That the world is, or may be, only a * peculiar effect,' 
as we have no experience of world-making. The answer 
is, 1) Design and intelligence cannot be separated; 2) all 
our experience proves that aU design is always and only 
produced by intelligence ; 3) Geology does bring * world- 
making ' before us, and we practically find that the same 
law ox cause and effect, mtelligence and design, pre- 
vuls there as in every human act. 

2) That if the world has a cause and desicn, so must 
God. The answer is, 1) The eternal must be self -exis- 
tent and uncaused ; 2) Self-existent intelligence no 
more suggests the idea of design than self -existent chaos. 

3) That human reason has to deal with laws of suc- 
cession solely, not with causes or design ; adaptation of 
elements and organs are only 'conditions of existence.' 
The answer is, 1) the human mind always has, and 
must discuss causes^ laws merely discern how they act. 
2) ccoiditions of existence are really marks of design ; 
3J the design in God s works are not conditions of bare 
(but of beautiful, happy, useful) existence. 

4) That it only proves that a great, yet perhaps finite 
being exists, able to produce the actual effect. The an- 
swer is. We cannot think of finite and dependent being 
wil^ut ^Htnlring of independent and absolute being. 



26. The moral argument m— that there is a reUgious 
instinct in man, consisting of two elements, 1) a feeling 
of c^pe72(/fncf, intimate and inseparable, and 2) conscience, 
including a sense of moral accountability. 

27. Conscience demonstrates a God — being universal, 
and really indestructible, for it asserts, though it is often 
unable to enforce, its supreme authority, over all the 
powers of the soul, teacmng moral accountability and 
a looking for of judgment. 

28. The Historical argument is — 1) men of all nations, 
in all ages, have professed and acted on the belief of a 
Qod ; 2) that there are evident traces of design running 
through all events ; 3) that history shows the human 
race is of recent origin ; 4) that theism has sdways 
worked beneficially for man, but atheism morally, soci- 
ally, and politically disastrous. 

29. The Scriptural argument i? — 1) That miracles of 
power and knowledge have happened, inconceivable ex- 
cept as proving a Divinity ; 2) the Bible is evidently 
the work of superhuman intelligence ; 3) revelation 
manifestly carries on, and completes natural religion, 
and 4) that spiritual and experimental Christianity suits 
the highest wants of our nature. 

30. Summary of Evidence : — 

1) Our constitutional sense of dependence and of 
moral accountability gives us spontaneously our primary 
elemental notion of (^od, and assurance of his existence. 

2) Reasoning upon all existences and events known 
to us upon the two principles ; 1. That every effect must 
have a cause ; 2. That the power, intelligence, and 
benevolence exercised by the cause, in any special act 
of causation, may be argued from their traces in the 
effect ; we find — a. That God is the eternal, self -existent, 
first cause ; and 6, That he is indefinitely powerful, 
wise, free of will, and benevolent. 

3) Reflecting upon the nature of intelligence and free 
will and their relation to organization, as always its 
cause, never its effect, as developed in our own expe- 
rience, we rise by necessary inference to the conclusion 
that God, as a free intelligence, must be a personal 
spirit. 

4) Reflecting upon the phenomena of conscience, and 
upon the constitution of our emotional nature and the 
general course of providence in relation to the law of 
conscience, we are necessarily led to the conclusion that 
God is also a moral governor, who speaks through con- 
science, and who wm vindicate its sanctions because he 
himself is a holy and righteous being. 

6) From the profound constitution of our nature, 
although we are utterly incapable of forming any com- 
mensurate conception of the infinite and absolute, yet 
we must, as all men do, affirm their existence, and that 
they meet in the self -existent and incomprehensible 

ThiB much we may now, under the noonday light of 
revelatior^ certainly deduce from the phenomena of 
nature as to the being and attributes of God ; but be- 
fore the light of revelation no man was able to see thus 
much, nor to affirm with confidence even what he did 
see. 

6) From the diligent and rational study of the Holy 
Scriptures, with the illumination of the Holy Ghost, 
we shall attain to a complete theology, as far as that is 
possible to man on earth. 

DI7FERENT FORMS OF INFIDELITY. 

31. Atheism — is the denial of a God. There are three 
classes professing it. 1) Such as believe in an eternal 
succession of thmgs ; 2) Pantheists, and those who 
deny his essential constituent attributes; 3) Materialists, 
who make intelligence the result, not the cause, of phy- 
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sical organization ; also Natoialists, who verbally admit 
a God in the ^rst act of creation, but deny him in pro- 
vidence and revelation. Atheism is possible — 1) practi- 
cally, and 2) theoretically. 

32. Materialism — is 1), that there is but one substance 
in the universe ; 2), that intelligence, feeling, conscience, 
volition, &c., are only properties of matter under certain 
modifications. The answer is^\) conscience is moral 
not mechanical ; 2) our knowledge of thought and feel- 
ing, conscience and will, is as immediate and certain as 
our knowledge of matter ; 3) we cannot resolve logically 
the one class with the other ; 4) consciousness and ex- 
perience oppose it, for firsts the senses are several, and 
the bodily organization constantly changing, yet the I, 
which thinks and feels, is an absolute umt^ and secowi, 
matter is incapable of originating action, but I has the 
power of absolute causation ; and thirds organization is 
always tiie result, not the cause of intelligence. 

33. JdeaJism — is that the sensitive and cognitive mind 
is the only reality, and the phenomena of the material 
world are only modifications of mind ; that all a man 
really knows is the thought or feeling of which he is 
conscious. The idealist is a solitary dreamer in the 
midst of the world, knowing nothiiur out of himself and 
his own thoughts ; so Fichte. The idealistic Pantheism 
of Hegel and Schelling is, that all phenomena are modi- 
fications of one infinite spirit, which is God. 

34. fftflogeism is the theorv of Strato of Tampsacus, 
who confounded life and intellect with/orcf and motion^ 
and regarded the universe as a vast animal, unconsci- 
ously self -developing from eternity. 

35. Pantheism ia — that all phenomena of every kind 
is to be referred to but one substance, and that the uni- 
versal substance of God ; hence it is sometimes Idea- 
listic and sometimes Materialistic. God is neither sun 
nor star, ocean nor mountain, wind nor rson, man nor 
beast, bui these are all fleeting manifestations of God. 
It was aoes ago the dream of the Hindu theosophist, and 
the Greek Eleatic philosopher ; in modem times, from 
Spinoza downward, of Schelling, Heoel, Cousin, Carlyle, 
Emerson, &c. It is disproved : — 1) oy the whole truths 
of human consciousness ; 2) by the truth of all the 
judgments of conscience, as to sin, and moral responsi- 
bility ; 3) by t^e whole argument from design ; 4) by 
its oscillations between Materialism and Idealism ; 5) 
by all the evidences of Christianity ; and 6) by its 
uniformly degrading influence. — Hodge, d:c. 



The Bestoratioii to Palestine. 

Tbx supposed National Restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine involves with it also the rebuilding of the 
temple, the restoration of the orders of priests and 
Levites, the recommencement of bloody sacrifices, the 
assumption by Christ of an earthly, worldly, and mate- 
rial crown and kingdom, and the adoption of the rite of 
circumciBion, &c. 

These consequences are admitted to be legitimate by 
most pre-Millenarian writers, and how they can be 
entertained by any one who has read the New Testament 
with any degree of intellisence is amazing, for : — 

It implies, first, that God is a respecter of personSy 
favouring the Jews simply because they are Jews, and 
not because they are believers. Now, from the beginning 
to the end of t^e Bible, there is no promise of ^ood to a 
man as long as he is an unbeliever ; it is only m virtue 
of his friendship with God that he can lay the least 
claim to any blessing, spiritual or temporal. 

But second, it overturns the very basis of Christianiinr, 
which is a religion oi faith, not of sense, and degrades the 



dispensation of the Spirit by looking for greater retnlts 
from the personal appearance of Christ uian from the 
work of the Holy Spirit ; it gives the lie to Christ vihsak 
he says, * It is exp^ent for you that I go away, for if 
I go not away the Comforter will not come, and when 
he is come he will convince the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment.' It conlradiets Pan! 
when he says, ' Though we have known Christ after th« 
flesh, vet now we know him no more.' It contradicts 
the whole Scripture which testifies that the personal 
presence of Jesus was of no avail by itself alone ; ' it is 
the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh protiteth nothing.' 

It IS opposed to t^e words of the Lord Jesus, when he 
said, 'Woman, believe me the hour cometh, when 
neither in Jerusalem nor in this mountain shall men 
worship the Father.' It is opposed to Malachi when he 
says the^ ' in every place incense shall be offered to the 
Lord and a pure offering.' 

It is opposed to aU the passi^ges that speak of the Old 
Covenant being abolished, of its rites as burdens which 
were unable to be borne, of its being only fitted iot a 
state of pupilage and childhood, of there being only one 
priest, even Cmist, of his one sacrifice, needing no repe- 
tition and permitting none; it sets at nought the 
emphatic declaration of Paul, that ' if ye be circumcieed 
Christ shall profit you nothing.' 

It ignores the fact that the Gentiles are by faith the 
true diildren of Abraham, that we have already come to 
Mount Zion and the city of the living God^ t£at he ie 
not a Jew who is one outwardly, but he who has the 
faith of Abraham, that the temple on Mount Zion is 
everywhere represented as a type, not of *nftf.K«i> 
material temple, but of the Christian Church. 

It overlooks the express declaration of Ezek. 16.55» 
that Jerusalem will only be restored to its former state 
when Sodom and her diui^tera are restored — which will 
be never! 

It overlooks Dan. 9.26, which, ccMrectlv translated, 
runs : *' And after 62 weeks shall Messiah be cut oS, 
and the city and the sanctuary are no longer his." 

It overlooks Mat 21.43, <* Therefore say I unto you. 
The kin^rdom of God shall be taken &om you and given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruit thereof." 

It supposes a return to the "weak and beggarly 
elements of times and places and forms ; it auTOoaes 
the impossibility that all flesh shall go up from Sabbath 
to Saboath, and from year to year, to Jerusalem to keep 
the feast of booths. 

It degrades Christ by denying that he is a King now» 
or has a kingdom already, and by asserting that he will 
be willii^ at last to accept an eartiily crown which he 
rejected tormerlv ; that he will leave his Father's right 
huid to eat, and diink, and sleep at Jerusalem ! 

The whole thine is so grossly vulgar, earthly, ««t i^l, 
and degrading, that we know of nothing among the 
fancies of the Talmud, the Koran, the Zend-Avesta, and 
the Vedas, that surpasses it for wildness, and for moral 
and physical impossibili^. 



*'Who is this that cometh from EdomI* 

Before this passage (Isaiah 63.1-6) can be properlT 
understood, it is necessary to know something of tli 
times and circumstances in which it was delivered. 

Isaiah prophesied in Judah during the reign of Uzziah. 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah The first of these hemn 
his reign in 806 B.a, and the last of them died 696 ac 
a space of 110 years. We have no inf ormati<m recardini 
what year of Uzziah's reign Isaiah began his prophecie?; 
probably U was towards the latter end of it, ab^t 760 b.c 
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but the great bulk of his prophecies appear to have been 
deUvered during the reign of Ahaz, nz. 738-722 B.C., as 
from first to last they are full of remonstrances £tf ainst 
the ungodliness of the land, which was checked during 
the reigns of Uzziah and Jotbam, as well as of Hezekiah. 
Aha2 IS the only one of the four here mentioned that 
forsook Jehovah, and brought upon the land ruin and 
devastation from the Philistines, Syrians, Edumeans, 
Assyrians, and Israelites. 

The prophecies of Isaiah may be divided into two 
great divisions — the first consisting of chapters 1-39 
mclusive, and the second chapters 40-66 inclusive. This 
latter division, again, may be divided into three sections, 
each containing nine cliapters, viz. 40-48, 49-57, 68-66. 
The passage we are now atx>ut to consider forms a part 
of the thira section, and it is indispensable that in con- 
sidering it, we should go back to its commencement in 
ch. 58. 

Chapter 58 is practically a reiteration of the 1st 
chapter, consisting, like it, firsts of a severe reproof for 
wickedness and hypocrisy, and second, of glorious pro- 
mises in the event of repentance and reformation. 

The 59th chapter is of a precisely similar import, 
containing, first, reproof, and, second, promises. The 
60th chapter, as well as the 61st and 62d, continue the 
promises, and close with the announcement that Zion 
should be called Hephzi-bah, i.e, 'Jehovah's delight is 
in her,' and that her ^salvation or saviour cometh,' his 
reward with him, and his work before him. 

The 63d chapter, as well as the 64th, contains a con- 
tinuation of tne prophet's address, but the manner in 
which he does so is oifferent. He had been announcing 
blessings on condition of their turning hack to God, but 
perhaps the hearts of the hearers were dull, and the 
present distress under which they were sufifering from 
the Philistines, Edomites, &c., disheartened them, and 
the promise of deliverance seemed to them like an idle 
dream. How does the prophet meet this difficulty? 
Simply by reccUling to their memories in the two chapters 
what Goa had done for them in the days that were past, 
and entreating the Lord himself to turn back to tnem, 
and not refrain himself any longer. 

These two chapters, then, are not prophetic, but historic, 
Edom was one of the oldest, nearest, and most embittered 
of all Zion's foes, and they had just made an inroad (2 Ch. 
28.17) on Judah, and carried away a captivity. Edom 
is thus a cause of trembling and terror to Judah ! but 
let it not be so any longer. Edom hcLS been repeatedly 
overcome by Israel Wore, and what has happened before 
may, yea, shall happen again. The better to arouse 
attention, the prophet commences his plan by a startling 
and dramatic question, Who is this that cometh {or, that 
came) /rom Ekiom, with dyed garments from. Bozrah? It 
is the deliverer of Israel, wnether Saul, David, Joram, 
or Amaziah. Each of these had vanquished Edom and 
brought them into servitude, and the imagery and 
language of the prophet is well calculated to stir up 
heroic energy in every breast, and make them acquit 
themselves uke men. 

The use of the name Edom by itself might possibly 
admit of the idea that it is symbolic, and denotes enemies 
of any kind ; but the additional speciality of the name 
of its capital city Bozrah, renders it, I think, impossible 
to regard it as indicating anything but Uie literal country 
and city of Edom and Bozrah. 

The expression 'that cometh' is ambiguous in the 
Hebrew, for it may be either the present participle or 
the past tense. If it be the pa«t tense, it naturally refers 
to &H1I, David, Joram, or Amaziah, — most probably the 
latter, who about 80 years before had so signally de- 
feated Edom. If it be in the present tense, or rather 
prtsefiU partidpUf it may still apply to either of these 



same parties, as the present tense is often used of past 
events for the sake of vividness, or it may apply to Judas 
Maccabees or John Hyrcanus, who both vanquished, and 
at last utterly destroyed the national existence of Edom. 
But we decidedly prefer regarding the first six verses 
as simply historical, referring to a past event or events, 
and this is corroborated by the rest of this 63d as well 
as the 64th chapter, where God's past dealings with 
Israel are ref errea to. 



Preaching to Spirits in Prison. 

PffTER, in his First Epistle, written A. d. 67, and addressed 
to the (Jewish) Christians of Asia-Minor, says in ch. 3. 18, 
19, according to the Common Version, * For Christ also 
hath once sufifered for sins, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit : by which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, which sometimes 
were disobedient, when once the long suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah,' &c. Romanists, with a 
large number of the early fathers, and Dean Alford 
among modem critics, understand this literally. The 
latter says, in his Greek Testament (1862, vol. 4, p. 368), 
' I understand these words to say, that our Lord, in his 
disembodied state, did go to the place of detention of 
departed spirits, and did there announce his work of 
redemption, preach salvation in fact to the disembodied 
spirits of t^ose who refused to obey the voice of God 
when the judgment of the flood was hanging over them.' 
To find the true meaning of this passage three ques- 
tions must be discussed — 1) How did he preach ? 2) To 
whom did he preach ? 3) Wlien did he preach ? 

I. How did he preach? was it personally or spiritually? 
The Common Version apparently understands that the 
spirit by which he was quickened was the Holy Spirit, 
but the antithesis forbids it : Ht. it is ' put to death as 
to flesh, but made living as to spirit, m which [spirit] 
having gone on, he went and preached.' Now the pnrase 
*went and preached' ia a common Hebrew and Bible 
idiom, meanmg simply ' he preached. ' (Verbs of posture 
and gesture, e.g, *to go, sit, stand, walk,' are often =» 
*to l^' see Acts 9.7, and comp. 26.4.) Eph. 2.14-17 is 
a striking parallel : Christ ' came and preached peace 
to you.' Did He go to Ephesus and preach in person, or 
in spirit, by his ministers ? Will Dean Alford explain 
why Eph. 2.14-17 must be spiritualized, and 1 Pet. 3.18, 
19, considered literal ? 

II. To whom did he preach ? The Common Version 
says * to the spirits in prison,' but the Greek word here 
used means also a * watch or guard,^ as in Rev. 18.2 
(compared with Hab. 2.1 ; Isa. 34 11 ; Jer. 50.39 ; 51.37); 
Luke 12.38, kc., and so many interpreters understand it 
of the eight persons of Noah's family being, as it were, 
in a * watch-tower,' waiting for direction from the Lord. 
The clause * which sometime were disobedient' is paren- 
thetical, descriptive of the state of Noah's family before 
they were warned of God resarding the coining of tne flood. 
If the rendering *in />mon be preferred, it may and will 
naturally mean the prison of sin in this life, as in Isa. 
61. 1, 'the openinff of the prison to them that are bound.' 

III. When did he preach? The punctuation of the 
Common Version would lead the reader to connect the 
word when with the term disobedient, but it should, or 
at least may, most legitimately be connected with the 
word preach, i..e, he went and preached when once the 
long-suffering of God waited, he, the clause * which 
sometimes were disobedient' being a parenthesis, as 
already noted. 

The notion of the disembodied spirit of Christ going 
to preach to other disembodied spirits, who were de- 
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tained in purgatory, or hell, is so utterly unsupported 
by the general tenor of Scripture teaching regarding the 
dead (in that they are beyond the reach of change), that 
we might well pause before adopting it, and do so only 
on the safest and soundest argument, instead of which 
it rests on a most superficial basis, the mt^anslations 
and TTtMpunctuations of the English Version ! Christ's 
going thither could only have one of two objects, either 
to make them better, or to make them worse. We see 
nothing in Scripture to support the one, and very much 
to condemn the other. Yet it was very commonly, 
perhaps we might almost say imiversally, held by the 
Christian fathers of the first four centuries, that Christ 
brought back many out of hell with him. But blessed 
be (S)d, our faith does not rest on these men — Synods 
and Councils and Churches have erred — but on the 
foundation laid by the apostles and prophets (t.f. the 
apostolic prophets), Jesus the Christ being its chief 
comer stone. 



Prayer to Christ 

I. Omt first argument in favour of the lawfulness and 
duty of prayer to Christ is, that in the New Testament 
we have several examples of it. This has been recently 
denied by some, but with what accuracy the following 
passages will show : — 

2 Cor. 12.8, 9, *For this thing I besouriit the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me, and ne said unto 
me, My ^ace is sufficient for thee, for my stretigth is 
made penect in weakness ; most gladly, therefore, will 
I rather glory in my infirmities that the power of Christ 
may rest upon ma * It is scarcely po^ible that any 
candid inind can read this without acknowledging that 
it narrates a prayer to Christ. The *Lord ' is his uni- 
versally recognised appellation in the New Testament, 
and though we freely ^rant it is also applied to the 
Father, it cannot be so m this passage, for in ver. 1 he 
speaks of * revelations of the Lord,* who, if we will turn 
to Acts 9-5 ; 18.10 ; Gal. 1.12, &c., we will find to be 
Christ, nay, in the very last clause of the passage under 
consideration, Paul expressly identifies tne * power of 
Christ * with the * strength ' promised by Him to whom 
he prayed, by using the very same Greek word in both 
expressions — a fact hidden by the carelessness of our 
translators. 

1 Thess. 3.11-13, * Now God himself and [or even] our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto 
you. ' Here surely we have prayer to Christ, if words 
have a meaning. Suppose we were to say, * Now the 
blessed Virgin Mary and the Apostle Paul, direct our 
way to you, would any sane man doubt whether we were 
not invocating their help and guidance ? But Paul con- 
tinues : * And iiie Lord grant you to increase and abound 
in love one towards another, and towards all men, even 
as we do towards you, to the end he may establish your 
hearts unblameable in holiness before Ood even our 
Father. * Who can the * Lord ' be who is to present us 
before Ood ? Can it be any but Christ ? 

2 Thess. 2. 16, * Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God, even our Father, . . . comfort your hearts 
and establish you in every good word and work.' If 
this is not prayer what is it ? Is not Christ addressed 
equally with the Father, and even before Him ? 

Here are three clear examples of prayer to Christ, and 
we can afford to pass by the language of Stephen, 
because it may grammatically be rendered, 'Lord of 
Jesus; receive my spirit ;' also such passages as 1 John 
6.14, 15, for the nominative is slightly ambiguous, and 
Rom. 1.7, for it probably should be rendered * Grace to 
you, and peace from God the Father of ua and of the 



Lord Jesus Christ.' Three passages, clear and indubi- 
table, are as sufficient as thirty , to warrant prayer to 
Christ. 

II. Our second argument is that in the New Testament 
Christ is not only called God, but is represented as 
omnipotent, John 14.14; onmipresent. Mat. 18.20; 
omniscient, John 16.30 ; 21.17 ; the creator of all, John 
1-3 ; the preserver of all. Col. 1.16 ; Heb. 1.3 ; the judge 
of sdl, Acts 17.31. If these attributes do not warrant 
prayer — what would ? 

III. Our third argument is, the supreme reverenoe, 
obedience, affection, love, and trust, that Christ every- 
where in the New Testament claims for himself, and is 
claimed for him by the Apostolic writers, from all in 
heaven and on earth. 

IV. Omt fourth argument is, the calm, solemn, and 
perfectly natural manner in which Christ claims essential 
and inherent equality with the Father, even when 
apparently declaring nis inferiority, as in those memo- 
rable words, * My Father is greater than I.* Just think 
of the heaven-daring impiety of any man or created 
being, thinking it necessary to tell his disciples that Ood 
was greater tlian himself as if it could be doubted. No, 
blessed Jesus ! thou didst not think it * robbery to be 
equal to God,' and therefore, Thou art my Lord, axb 
MY God! 



Duty of the Ghnrch to the Sabbath-School. 

The Sabbath-School enterprtse is by far the greatest 
effort of Christian benevolence and love that has taken 
place since the Reformation. From the smallest begin- 
nings it has spread itself over the face of the whole 
habitable globe. Its conductors and teachers are counted 
by hnndr^ of thousands, and its pupils and friends by 
millions. 

Yet it has not reached its destined greatness, lliere 
is much land yet to be possessed ; nuuiy obstacles are in 
the way, and every nerve must be strained to remove 
them. Under God, the responsibility of doing so liea 
with the Christian Church, and more especially with the 
Christian Ministry. To them hasthe Great Head qi the 
Church committed this momentous work of encouracin^ 
directing, developing, and stren^hening Sunday-School 
Instruction, and wo be to them if they n^lect or 
demise it ! 

The time has now come for the Christian Church 
formally, solemnly, and joyfully to sanction and adopt 
it as an essential and constituent part of its organisation, 
equally with the preaching of the word to adults, 
instead of leaving it, as heretofore, to the good pleasure 
of benevolent individuals. The very first charge to the 
penitent Apostle by the Lord Jesus himself was, *Peei> 
MY Lambs,' the second only was 'Feed my sheep.' Yet 
the Christian Church has reversed the order of her 
Lord ! She has always rejoiced in upholding a regularly 
prepared and settled Ministry for the 'Sheep,' but 
where has she left the ' Lambs?' and what provisum has 
she made for them ? — for obeying the first akd great 
coBfMANDMENT of her riscn ana glorified Eedeem^* ? 

The humiliating and appalling fact must be recorded — 
We do not know of a smgle branch of the Church that 
has ever setapart a settled ministry for the young of 
the flock ! In nineteen cases out of every tweiUi^, the 
teaching provided for adults is utterly unsuitable for the 
young, (whose numbers should be as n-eat as that of the 
adults), and they become accustomed to attend divine 
service without expecting to be taught, and occupy them- 
selves during it with their own thou^ta — nhat a 
weariness it is — when vnU it be over? 

It is time for the Church to arise and put away this 
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guilt. Let a Mnnffntr be specially appointed for the 
younff, as a regular and essential part of the work of 
THE Lord. Let the services be btfort^ or during, or 
CLfter, the adult church services, in tne same or separate 
building. There are 3000 places of worship for adults 
in Scotland ; there is plenty money in the Church to 
build 3000 meeting-places for the young. The pastors of 
these might be called Deacons, or Mikistrants, or 
MINTSTKR.S for the three names have precitely one and the 
■ame meaning in the Greek New Testament Scriptures. I 

Were the Church to resolve on this, there would soon 
be a large increase of students for the ministry from the 
ranks of those commonly called elders, deacons, sabbath- 
school teachers, &c. These might, and should, be as 
formally and regularly set apart to their work of teach- 
ing the young, as those are who teach adults. 

TsACHiNO is practically the highest honour and office 
in at least the Presbjrterian and Congregational churches, 
and yet, strange to say, they have idlowed the teaching 
OP THE YOUNO to be left entirely to the freewill and 
gratuitous labour of any and every volunteer that 
chooses to offer himself, beginning, carrying on, and 
abandoning the work at his own convenience, without 
examination, let, or hindrance. 

Christian Readers — It ought not so to be. The chil- 
dren around us are almost all, by baptism, already 
members of the Church ! and are entitled to be fed 
'with the finest of the wheat, with honey out of the 
rock.* If we refuse or delay to supply them, it is at our 
soul's peril I * Their blood will I require at the watch- 
man's xumd,* saith the Lord God. 



Ynlgar Errors on Bible Facts and Doctrines. 

1. Pharaoh and the Hebrew Mid wives. —The 
popular ideas reguxling the whole transactions narrated 
in Exodus 1.7-& require examination and correction. 
1) The new king was not an Egyptian, but a foreigner, 
see V. 9, 10. 2) The servitude of the Israelites was 
simply 9k forced levy of workmen, from time to time, who 
were incdficiently paid. 3) Raamses was the name of 
the province as well as of the city, see 12.37. 4) The sons 
who were to be cast into the river were only those of 
the leaders of the tribes, not of every faniily ; first, 
because two midwives could not have attended 600,000 
fa^nilies ; and secandf because such a law or enactment 
would never have been submitted to for a single day by 
a whole nation ; and third, because we do not read of a 
single life being thus destroyed, or even risked. 

2. See them upon the stools. — This strange expres- 
sion in V. 16 has been as strangely explained, by sup- 
posing that those about to bring forth were placed on 
stone basins or stools for easier parturition. Such a 
practice is utterly unknown in fact. The word abhnayim 
u most probably the Arabic word for son or child, with 
a Hebrew termination. Hence the real meaning is : 
when ye look upon the children (that mav be bom), if it 
be a son, then ye shall kill him, &c. The same Arabic 
word occurs in Gen. 49.24, &c., erroneously translated 
'itone* instead of *9(nL* 

3. He made them houses. — ^That is, he augmented 
their families, and prospered their households ; a very 
common use in Hebrew of the words made and house, 

4. A DAUGHTER OF Levl — Literally it is * tlte daughter 
of Levi ;' not the patriarch of that name, but his grand- 
son, otherwise she must have been above 200 years old 
when she bore Moses. We may here notice also the 
want of chronological arrangement in the narrative, in 
apparently making Moses the first bom, whereas both 
Miriam uid Aaron were older than he; and also in 



placing the marriage of his parents later than the edict 
of Pharaoh. Just as one would naturally suppose the 
incidents in Gen. 38.1-30 were posterior to the selling of 
Joseph into Egypt, which they were not. It is simply 
the ancient oriental mode of composition. 

5. I AM THAT I AM. — This phraso has no meaning 
whatever to an English reader ; it should be rendered 
/ am that which I am, if., *the incomprehensible,' or 
perhaps 'the unchangeable.' He declines giving his 
name to Moses, as he had before done to Jacob (Gen. 
32.29), and afterwards to Manoah (Jud. iai8), and aa 
Jesus did in John 8.25. In the next clause, however, 
the refusal is modified so far as to select one of his 
characteristics, viz^ existence, *I am.' The obvious 
lesson was : that he who is the Existing One was with 
them, and would always be so, to deliver and avenge 
them. Lest this should not be enough, he proceeds to 
identify himself with Jehovah, the G^ of their fathers, 
a name known to Eve, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Leah, Rachel, Laban, &c., see Gen. 4.1; 9.26; 1422; 
26.22; 32.9; 29.32, 35; 30.24, 27, &c. 

6. And I am sure.— Literally it is: 'and I~I have 
known that the king of Egyc^ does not suffer you to go» 
unless by a strong hand.' This first intimation reganl- 
ing the obstinacy of Pharaoh is the key by which the 
problem how his heart was * hardened ' is capable of an 
explanation at once natural, simple, and convincing. 
It is a common idiom in Hebrew that a person is said to 
be the doer of an action, if 1) he does it himself, or 2) by 
delegation, or 3) if he proposes, promises, intends, or 
attempts to do it, or 4) if ne foreteUs or announces it, 
or 5) u he permits or affords opportunity for its being 
done. Evidently it is the third idiom that prevails here 
most powerfully. €rod announces that Pharaoh would 
not permit the people to go, and is thereafter said to do 
it by hardening Pharaoh's heart. Compare Gen. 41. 13, 
where Joseph is said to * restore ' the butler to his office, 
and to ' hang ' the baker ; and Jeremiah (in 1. 10) is said 
to root out, pull down, destroy, throw down, build and 
plant nations and kizigdoms, because he was commis- 
sioned to foretell that these things wotdd happen to them. 

7. Every woman shall borrow. — ^The original word 
never signifies to * borrow,' but to a^h, demand, request^ 
as in Ex. 13.14 ; 18.7, &c. A knowledge of this would 
have saved many infidel objections, and antichristian 
evasions, and dangerous mox^ty. Sound grammatical 
principles are the best safefiruards of Scripture truth ; 
yet such is thepower of tradition and error, that there 
is perhaps no Hebrew lexicon that does not assign the 
meanings * borrow ' and * lend ' to the word sham, in at 
least some cases, e.g., Gesenius (among others) refers to 
Exodus 3.22 ; 11.2 ; 12.35 ; 1 Sam. liis ; 2 K. 6.5 ; and 
1 Sam. 2.20 ; but to ask, cause to ctsk, beg, suits every 
passage. Calvin, among others, argues as if * wrong * 
might be ' ri^t ' in the eyes of the * Almighty.' 

8. Mt name Jehovah. — The word * name ' is often 
used to denote ' character, ' that which distinguishes one 
person or thing from another. As * God the Mighty or 
Sufficient one,^he had in Gen. 17.1 ; 28.3 ; 35.11 ; 48.3, 
appeared to the patriarchs and been recognized by them, 
in nis promises of a numerous progeny, but now it is aa 
Jehovah the * existing ' one, the one who ' is,' and, by 
natural inference, was, and ever will be, the great I 
AM. The verb * to know ' in Hebrew is often used in 
the sense of ' approve, recognize, be familiar with, appre- 
ciate,'as in Ex. 67; Gen. 37.14; Job. 6.25; Ps. 1.6; 
Ecc. 85 ; Amos ^2, &c. The meaning of Ex. 6.3 is 
simply that the patriarchs have previously known and 
appreciated God as the All-Sumcient One who was 
making promises to them ; now Israel was to appreciate 
Him as the one who is ever the same^ able and willing aa 
before to bless and help. 
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9. They bbcahb sxbpents.— There seems no good 
ffround whatever for denying the reality of the trans- 
K>rmation of the rods of the wise men into serpents. 
Whether it happened by their own power, or ap^ from 
it, we know not, though we might hazard a conjecture, 
which is, that in olden times, before the coming of 
Christ, there was a much closer connection between the 
spiritual and the material worlds, than there has been 
ever since ; the * powers ' of the former having been 
curtailed W the dispensation of the Spirit under which 
we live. During Christ's life-time the powers of Dark- 
ness appear to ^ve been allowed to pbtain a high pre- 
eminence over men in the form of Demoniacal posses- 
sion, that the ability of the Saviour to destroy it might 
be more abundantly manifested, and this he did so 
effectually by his own miracles and those of his imme- 
diate disciples, and the outpouring and presence of the 
Holy Spirit, that we need not now fear what man or 
devU can do. The strong man armed kept his house, 
till the stronger than he came and dispossessed hun. 
The object of God in permitting evil spirits or men to 
have such a power as that of foretelling the future, and 
giving signs and wonders, is declared m De. 13.3 to be 
for proving or trying men, and the test by which men 
were to try the pertormers of these, was the accordance 
of their teaching with previously revealed truth. Hence 
Paul said, that if a messenger from heaven were to 
preach another and different gospel from that which he 
himself had preached, let him be anathema ! All God's 
revelations are in harmony with those that preceded 
them, they may, yea, must, be expected to be clearer 
and more distinct, but never contrary. 

10. I HAVE KAiSED THEE UP. — This passage is interest- 
ing and important as being q^noted in Rom 9. 17, where 
we read * with a view to this thing itself I raised, (or 
roused) thee up to show in (or by) thee my power, &c. 
This is different from the present Septuagint version, 
which reads, 'and for this hast thou oeen thoroughly 
kept, that I mi^t show in (or by) thee my strength. ' 
The Hebrew of £x. 9. 16 reads, * and yet for this have 
I made (t.e., caused or permitted) thee to stand (or 
remain), for to show thee my power, &c. The verb in 
its simplest form and conjugation occurs in v. 9, ' and 
they stand before Pharaoh,' and in v. 11 ' the ma^cians 
were not able to stand before Moses,' and in v. iS, * ye 
shall not add (t.f., continue) to stay^* or remain in the 
land of Egypt. The real meaning then of the passage 
cannot be dimcult to determine, bearing in mind tnat the 
Hiphil conjugation is causative, permissive or dedara- 
tive. I have caused thee to stand — I have suffered thee 
to stand — I declared thee to stand firm (as in Jos. 3.17), 
in accordance with Ex. 3. 19. 

11. Went up habnessed.— This has sometimes been 
understood in the sense of ' armed,' and it is objected 
that it was impossible for the 600,000 Israelites who are 
declared to have been able to bear arms, to have pro- 
vided themselves with these, considering that they were 
slaves in the land of Egypt, and had been so for some 
time, we know not how long. But the Scripture does 
not say that they were harnessed, each individual man, 
but that the people as a body, were. Besides, the 
harness or arms may have been of the most rustic de- 
scription, bows and arrows, spears, staves, clubs, &c. 
The word rendered 'harnessed,' only occurs in Ex. 
13.18; Jos. 1.14; 4.12; Jud. 7.11, and is by some 
critics explained as 'fattened,' i.e^, strengthened, or 
'eager, brave, active,' or simply, 'girded in the loins, 
or letter still, in companies of * fifty ;' comp. 2 K. 1.9- 
12; Isa. 3.3, &c. 

12. The Sono of Moses. — ^Tlus triumphant ode ap- 
pears to be divided into two parts, v. 1-11 beiilg histori- 
ecUf while v. 12-18 are prophetic of the fate of Korahand 



his company, of the terror of the Canaanites, of the easy 
passage of ihe Jordan, and of the occupation of the 
promised land. It is proper, however, to remark that 
V. 12, 13, 14, 15, are all in the past tense, not the future, 
as might have been expected, so that it is just possible 
that V. 12-18 are not prophetic but historic, and were 
inserted by Joshua (when he added the account of the 
death of Moses in De. 34. 1-12), as a fitting continuation 
of God's praises to be celebrated in Israel The same 
Divine Spirit who inspired Moses to alter the reason of 
the fourtn commandment in Ex. 20.11 into that given 
in De 5.15, and David to alter Ps. 14 into Ps. 53, pro- 
bably inspired Joshua to insert this here. 

13. The Rest of the Holy Sabbath. — This is the 
first occurrence of the word Sabbath in the Scriptures, 
and the first appearance of the ordinance of a ^bbath 
amon^ the Hebrews. Our English translators have not 
dealt fairly withExod. 16.23, which should be rendered: 
" to-morrow is a rest of a holy sabbath to Jehovah,' not 
' the rest of the holy sabbath, as if it were a thing well 
known already. The first indication of it is in v. 4, 5, 
when Jehovah tells Moses that the people should gather 
a rate a day, and that on the sixth day it should be 
twice as much. In v. 22, accordingly, we find the people 
doing this, when the rulers of the congregation come and 
tell Moses of the double gathering, apparently not hav- 
ing heard (or at least remembered) the injunction in v. 
5. Moses explains to them : ' It is that which Jehovah 
has spoken of ; a rest — a holy sabbath to Jehovah — is 
to-morrow." And again in v. 25, * eat it to-day, for to 
morrow is a sabbath to Jehovah,' and in v. 26, again we 
have * a sabbath.' It is only in v. 29 that we have the 
definite article prefixed : 'Jehovah has given you the 
Sabbath,' &c. Had the rulers been accustomed to the 
keeping of a sabbath, they would natu«dly have ex- 
pected the people to gather a double rate on the sixth 
day, and applauded them for it, but they seemed to be 
unaware of such an institution, or at least, to have 
thought that the necessity of gathering the daily rate 
had superseded it altogether. Genesis 2.3 must there- 
fore be considered as simply stating God's act as having 
reference to himself alone, and not as an act to be imi- 
tated by his creatures, much less binding on them as a 
law. To us Christians it is of no importance whether a 
sabbath was observed by the patriarchs or not ; we have 
satisfactory evidence that the early church did observe 
the first day of the week for the wor^p of God, the 
observance of the Supper, and the preaching of the 
word, and wo be to us il we 'glide aside ' in any decree 
from the honour, privilege, and duty of imitating tnem 
as they imitated Christ. 

14 The Lord hath sworn. ~The original is literally : 
' because a hand is on (or against) the throne of Jan, 
war is to Jehovah witn Amalek from generation to 
generation.' The word 'hand,* may iS understood 
literally or figuratively, i.e., the hand of Amalek is 
against the throne of Jah, or the pouter of Jah is on his 
own throne. The former is better. 

15. The priests also. — ^This is the first time that 
priests are spoken of as being in Israel. In chap. 28. 1, 
we find Aaron and his sons set apart to the office ; who, 
then, were those referred to here? tiie easiest and 
most natural solution appears to be, that they were the 
heads or first-bom of each family, who, in tie most 
primitive times, acted the part of priests in their re 
spective families and tribes, like Noah, Abraham, Job, 
Isaac, Jacob, &c. In ch. 24.5, mention is made of 
certain young men who ofiered sacrifices. The appoint- 
ment of the Aaronic priesthood was the introduction of 
a new element for the time bein^;, so that Christianity, 
in dispensing with an official priesthood, is so far a re- 
turn to the patriarchal religion. 
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Answers to ttueries. 

Matt. 19.28. — An answer to thia querylis given on page 
45, in which the text is explained in a figurative sense. 
A brief statement of the argument for a literal view is 
now submitted. 

The dignity here promised to the apostles is expressly 
declared to lie conferred * when the Son of Man shall sit 
upon the throne of his glory.' It is clear from this 
langpmge that Jesus, when he spoke, did not occupy this 
fflorious throne ; and from Rev. 3.21, it is as plam that 
ne does not now occupy it (1) ; but in Mat. 25.31 we 
find precisel V the information necessary to show that in 
the future this throne of glory shall yet be established 
and occupied : ' When the Son of Man shall come in his 
glory, and all the hol^ angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory ' (2). This is so clear that 
comment seems needless. As the apostles then are 
promised twelve thrones over the twelve tribes (restored 
(3) it is to be presumed) when the Son of Man sits upon 
the throne of nis glory, the time of that dignity will not 
arrive till Jesus is revealed from heaven with his glory 
and all the holy angels. This event has not vet tran- 
spired, or else the task of making out the significance of 
Scripture lan^age must be a hopeless one (4). I humbly 
think there is too much interpretation and too little 
simple faith exercised in reading the Scriptures in these 
days (5.) 

The wise necessity for brevity in these notes prohibits 
me from entering into the testimonies concerning the 
re-establishment of Israel under the Messiah, in corro- 
boration of the literality of the passage in question [6]. 

G. G. M. 

[We gladly insert the foregoing, with a few brief 
remarks, 1) Kev. 3.21 proves, we think, that Christ does 
now occupy * the throne of his glory/ i.e., his glorious 
throne ; for what can be moro glorious than his Father's 
throne, t.«., the throne which the Father has appointed 
for him, his mecUatorial throne ? 2) Matt 25.31 does not 
necessarily or naturally rofer to the same event or period 
as Mat. 19.28, &c. 3) The passage says nothing about 
' restoration, ' and nothing should oe presumed or assumed 
on the subjc^ 4) Only if we come with preconceived 
notions to its study. 5) Anv faith which is not based 
cm interpretaUon ought to be founded on an express 
revelation from heaven to the believer himself to warrant 
it. 6) We shall willingly allow a page (1280 words or 
so) for this purpose. — ^.] 

John 2.4— • What have I to do with thee t'—The Greek. 
is literally, * What to me and to thee ? ' Probabl v it means, 
What have we — to give to them ? or. What have we — 
to do with it ? Compare the same phrase in 2 Sam. 
16.10 ; 19.22 ; 1 K. 17.18 ; 2 K. 3.13 ; 2 Ch. 35.21 ; Mark 
5. 7 ; and Luke 8.28. Nemo. 

Book of the LamentaHons.—Jii answer to the query 
on this subject in p. 30, I remark, that it was probably 
a prophecy of what would be, rather than a lament over 
what was or had been. Had it been the latter over the 
destruction of the texxiple and city by Nebuchadnezzar, 
there would certainly have been maae some mention of, 
or allusion to, the &bylonians or Chaldeans. But the 
chief enemy mentioned is Edom, with onlv an incidental 
allusion to Asshur and Egypt, It was prooably ascribed 
to Jeremiah, because of ms having written * Lamenta- 
tions ' over Josiah. See 2 Ch. 35.25. Crft. 

Antichrist. — ^There can be no great harm in assenting to 
the suppositions of your querist (p. 30) that this title may 
be applied either to an individual or to a system (1 John 
2.18, 22 ; 43 ; 2 John 7). John says that there were 
many antichrists in his day, that is, opposers of Christ, 
for so the particle anti always means in tnis word ; where 
pretenders or substitutes for Christ are referred to^ it is 



as < FALSE CArM^A* (Mat. 24.24; Mark 13.22). Hence 
Popery, bad as it is, cannot be * antichrist.' Crit. 

Hymns. — Certainly it is lawful (p. 30), nay, obligatory 
on us, to use hymns, see £pli. 5.19, 'singing to your- 
selves in psalms, and hymnSy and spiritual songs, to the 
Lord.' Had these three titles been merely descriptive 
of the ' Psalms ' of David, as some have asserted, the 
definite article would have been inserted before each, ' in 
the psalms, and the hymns, and tlie spiritual songs.' If 
there is one thing more certain than another, it is that 
hymns have been used in every age and branch of the 
universal church of Cllhrist — Syrian, Egyptian, Koman, 
Greek, Ac. F. C. 

Mary Magdalene. — I am glad you have raised the 
question (p. 30) as to this fen^e. It is a pity she is not 
properlv described, as in the Greek. It is ' Mary of 
Ma^dcia, ' a small place on the west of the sea of Galilee, 
between Capernaum and Tiberias, see Mat. 15.39. I 
hope some more learned correspondent will vindicate 
her character from the ' reproaches of the foolish.' Philo. 

Acts 3.19, 20.~« To send Jesus CArw^'— Mi^ht I be 
allowed to suggest, in reference to the query m p. 30, 
that the passage must be explained in conformity with 
Eph. 2.17, where Christ is said to *have come and 
preached peace,' to the Ephesians ? and with 1 Pet. 3. 19, 
where he said to have ' preached to spirits in prison ? ' 
At least, I shall be glad to hear of a better explanation 
from any of your correspondents. X. Y. Z. 

Inspiration^ p. 10. — This doctrine is based on 2 Tim. 
3. 16, 'All scripture is siven by inspiration of (>od,' and 
various theories have oeen drawn from this luiguage. 
But each word in the translation is controverted, and 
several other rendering proposed, viz. : — 

1. 'All or every Scripture is God-breathing,' i.e. is full 
of God, tells something about him. OtdTpevaros is not 
passive, but active, like dirwewrros or dpdwjfevaros one who 
IS not breathing, eirptwrros or eiopairptwrros one who is 
breathing easily, inirP€v<rrot one who is breathing in, &u. 

2. 'Afl or every Scripture God-breathed is profitable 
both for doctrine,' kc So held the Syriac and Latin 
C!hurehes, following the Peshito and Vul^te Versions, 
also Ruffinus, Tertmlian, Theodoret, &c The Jews have 
always distinguished between the inspiration of Moses 
and that of the ' prophets,' by which title they mean 
the historical writers, preferring the ' Law ' to the rest 
of the Old Testament. 

3. ' Every Scripture God-breathing and profitable is for 
doctrine,' &c. And yet again, admitting the common 
rendering to be correct, what does * Ood-^athed ' mean, 
as predicated of the Scriptures ? Wherein does it differ 
from BedBiSaxroi, *Ood-taught,^ which is predicated of all 
Christians in 1 Thes. 4.9 ; John 6.45 ; Isa. 54.13? Why 
should the ' breathing ' of God be more sacred or power- 
ful than his ' teaching ? ' Why should the one be reckoned 
* special ' and the other * general ?' Where do the Scrip- 
tures speak of God's work, or grace, or Spirit, as sometimes 
'gener^' and sometimes 'special?' Not in one single 
passage. The distinction is entirely of man's invention. 
The promises in Mat. 10.19-20 ; Mark 13.11 ; 16.17, 18 ; 
Luke 12.11, 12; 21.14, 15; John 14.26, and similar 
passages, are ffiven to <M believers, and given specially 
for oral pleaain^;, not written. No promise is given 
specifically to wrtters^ only to speakers. 

The word ' inspiration ' occurs only elsewhere in Job 
32.8, 'the inspiration of the Almighty giveth men under- 
standing,' lit. it is ' the breath,' as in 33.4, ' the breath 
of the Almighty giveth me life ;* 37. 10, * by the breath 
of God is frost given ;' 4.9, ' by the breath of God they 
perish ; ' also in 26.4 ; 27.3 ; 34.14, &c., so that it refers 
to the operations of God alike in the works of nature and 
of providence. Rufebt. 
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Additional dueries. 

Is it to be supposed that the world was created in six 
days, or in six indefinite periods ? 

How long is it probable that Adam remained in a 
state of innocence ? 

What is meant by the ' tree of life ' in the garden of 
Eden, and how did it differ from the < tree of knowledge 
of ffood and evil?* 

Does not Gen. 1.4 imply that light was created before 
the snn ? 

Did <tnimiil« prey upon one another before the fall, or 
were they then differently coDstituted ? 

Is it probable that individuals of every species of 
AniTOftla were preserved in the ark with Noah, or only 
those common to the East ? 

Did God * speak all the words of the law ' audibly to 
all the Israelites, as well as through Moses ? 

Are those who were saved under the Jewish dispu- 
tation to be included in the term ' church, * or the * bnde ' 
of Christ? 

Is it not likely that there is a separate abode prepared 
for the reception of disembodied spirits, and to which 
Christ went when it is said *he descended into hell?' 
Peter likewise speaks about our Lord descending to the 
'spirits in prison.* 

Have we any authoritv in Scripture for supposing that 
hell is in the centre of the earth ? 

Have we any Scripture warrant for supposing that 
Satan knows our thoughts ? 

Can we use the means of grace before conversion, or 
in any degree prepare ourselves for it ? 

Does not the example of the potter forming some 
vessels to honour, and others to dishonour, seem to 
countenance the belief that the will of man is not free 
with regard to his salvation ? 

1 Cor. 15.22. — ' For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.' Is this the foundation 
of the Universalists ? 

Should it be believed that the children of the uncon- 
verted persons dying before the age of responsibilitv, 
are pumshed for their parents* sins, and at what age do 
they become responsible? 

Does not Romans 2. 12 seem to imply that the heathen 
who have not heard the gospel shall perish ? 

Did not Christ take our sinful nature, and by his 
divine nature completely overcome it, because it is said, 
' he was in all points tempted like as we are ?* 

Who were the authors of the Apocr3rpha, and for what 
purpose were they written? Ought the 1st and 2d 
Books of Esdras to be taken as canonical ? 

What does our Lord mean by 'I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven ?* 



a suck passages as ' the heaven and the earth shall 
pass away ,^ and ' I saw a new heaven and a new earth,* 
are we not by the word oCpcu^os to understand the r^on 
of the air? R. R W. 

Generis.— Who wrote this book? Is it ever attri- 
buted to Moses in the New Testament ? Is it a transla- 
tion or an original work ? Did its author get his facts 
from revelation, or historical documents, or tradition? 
What language did Adam and Noah speak ? 

Crea/io».— Does Genesis describe a primary or a 
secondary creation ? Is the description to be regarded 
as seen in vision or as it actually occurred ? Were there 
several centres of animal creation ? 

JnspiraHan. — How do you account for the variations 
between Psalms 14 and 53? Are these intentional? 
Was the first imperfect ? 

Taxing of CyreniiM.— Did not this really take place 
twelve years after Chri8t*s birth, not at it ? 



Borrowing from the Egyptians.— Does not Calvin 
defend it ? 

Baptism of Fire. — ^What does this phrase, which 
occurs in Mat. 3.11, and Luke 3.16, mean? Is it a 
blessing or a trial ? 

Baptized for the Dead.— Did such a practice actually 
exist among the early Christians ? 

Hardening of Pharaoh's heart. — Can this be resolved 
into God's onmipofcence ? 

The Name Christian. — ^Was it conferred on believers 
by enemies, Jewish or Gentile, or was it assumed by 
themselves ? 

Derire of AU Nations, — Does this refer to Christ? if 
not, to whom or what ? 

Take no thought, — How is this to be reconciled with 
the Scripture exhortations to prudence and carefulness ? 

Coming from Edom. — ^Who is meant here ? Is it a 
prophecv of Christ, or a description of David ? 

Are there few that he saved? — Saved from what? 

This is my body. — ^Why should not this be understood 
literally ? 

Whai have J to do with thee ? — Is not this a somewhat 
harsh phrase for the Saviour to use to his mother ? 

Accursed from Christ. — Is it lawful to entertain such 
a thought ? What is meant by the " Book of life ?'* 

Bound in heaven. — Do men*s actions bind God, or do 
His actions bind men ? 

Demons. — Are they devils, or evil spirits, or disem- 
bodied souls ? 

Sabbath. — What are the best grounds to rest the ob- 
servance of this on? What are the best and most 
exhaustive books on it ? How is it that Calvin, Luther, 
and the first reformers generally, spoke disparagingly 
of it? 

Damnation. — Does not this signify merely ' damag«^ 
loss, injury?* 

rAe >ror</.— Why is Christ called the 'Word?' Who 
first gave it to him ? 

Simoti the Canaanite, — Why was he so called ? Was 
he one of Canaanitish descent ? How could he know it? 

John 3.11. — Is this the language of Christ or of John 
the Evangelist ? 

John the Baptist betrayed. — What writer or critic sug- 
gested this, and on what grounds is it founded ? 

SonofOod. — Is this a title of nature or of office? 
When was it first used ? 

Son of Man. — ^What is the real meaning of this phrase, 
so commonly used by our Saviour of himself ? 

What Scriptural Authority is there for InstUutmg: — 
1) female communion, 2) eating the Lord*s Supper at 
noon, and 3) with unleavened bread, 4) singing metrical 
psalms, and 5) that sitting, 6) reading sermons, and 7) 
prayers, 8) having sacramental fast days, 9) gowns ana 
bands, 10) colleges for the ministry, 11) comessions of 
faith, 12) sustentation fund for pastors only, 13) nn- 
teaching elders, 14) paid precentors, 15) observing Sab- 
bath from 12 to 12, instead of from 6 to 6? 

What Scriptural Authority is therefor Abandoning: — 
I) the apostolic love-feasts, 2) daily communion, 8) 
seventh day Sabbath, 4) public Amens, 5) office of 
evanffelists, 6) apostles, 7) female deacons ? &c. 

Whai Authority is there for Disregarding the Com* 
mands concerning: — 1) the eating of blood, and 2) of 
things strangled, 3) using oaths, 4) suing at law, 5) 
mutual confession of faulto, 6) public rebukes, 7) hol^ 
kissinff, 8) washing of saints* feet» 9) anointing with oil 
the sick ? &c. 

Silting in Prayer. — ^Did not David do so in 2 Sam. 7. 
18, and the whole congregation in Jud. 20 26 ? 

Scripture Quotatiotis. — Does not Jesus in Mat. 5.21-43, 
quote ceremonial and moral law as equally sacred ? 
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ECCLESIASTICISM. 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

APPROVED, REPROVED, AND IMPROVED. 

Section II. — Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the 
Word of God written, are now contained all the Books 
of the Old and New Testaments, which are these : — 
0/the Old Testament 
Genesis. Kings I. Ecclesiastes. Obadiah. 

Exodus. Kings IL Song of Songs. Jonah. 

Leviticus. Chronicles L Isaiah. Micah. 

Numbers. Chronicles II. Jeremiah. Nahum. 
Deuteronomy. Ezra. Liamentations. Habakkuk. 

Joshua. Nehemiah. Ezekiel. Zephania. 

Jnd^^es. Esther. Daniel. Hacgai. 

RutL Job. Hosea. Zechariah. 

Samuel I. Psalms. Joel. Malachi. 

Samuel IL Proverbs. Amos. 

Of the New Testament, 
Matthew. Corinthians 11. Timothy I. Peter II. 

Mark. Galatians. Timothy II. John I. 

Luke. Ephesians. Titus. John II. 

John. Philippians. Philemon. John III. 

Acts. Colossians. Hebrews. Jude. 

Romans. Thessalonians I. James. Revelation. 

Corinthians I. Thessalonians II. Peter I. 
All which are given by inspiraiion o/^God, io he the rule 
of faith and life (Luke 16.29, 31 ; Eph. 2.20 ; Rev. 22.18, 
19; 2 Tim. 3.16). 

This Section treats of three points — the Canonkity, 
Intmration^ and Autftority of the Written Word, and on 
eacn of these the student ou^t not to take for granted 
the traditions of men, but should 'try the spirits' 
wheUier they be of God. A few words are necessary. 

L Canonicity.— The Greek word kcu^p occurs five 
times in the New Testament, viz. 2 Cor. 10.13, 15, 16 ; 
GaL 6.16; and PhiL 3.16, and, agreeably to its etymology, 
in the sense of a straight rule or measuring Une. It was 
used by the fatiiers of the first three centuries of any 
writing belonging to the Church, e.g. not only of the Holy 
Scriptures, but of the register of the members, the 
inventcoy of the furniture, the lists of hymns, and other 
compositions occasionally read for the edification of the 
members, such as the Epistle of Clement of Rome, of 
Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Apocalypse 
of Peter, and several of the Old Tes'tament apocryphal 
writings (which formed part of the Septua^t), and 
it became thus practically equivalent to * ecclesiastical.' 
With reference to the 39 Old Testament Books, there 
is abundant and satisfactorv evidence that all of them 
were received by the Jewish Church before and at the 
time of Christ and his apostles ; they were all included 
in the Greek Septuagint Version, begun a.d. 280, and 
finished a.d. 150 ; 21 of them are quoted in the New 
Testament, and to most of the remaining 18 there are 
allusions more or less distinct. Josephus divides them 
into */ive books of the law, thirteen of the prophets, and 
fow of hvnms,' apparently putting Job among the pro- 
phets, and omitting Esther altogether. 

With re^^ard to uie 27 New Testament books, twenty 
of them, VIZ. the four Gospels, the Acts, the first thirteen 
Epistles of Paul, the first Epistle of Peter, and the first 
of John, were declared by Eusebius (A.D. 270-340) to be 
universciUy recognized; two, viz. the Hebrews, and the 
Revelation, to be controverted, but chiefly as to their 
authorship ; and five, viz. the Epistles of James, Jude, 
Second reter, and Second and Third John, to be con- 
troverted as to their genuineness, held by most, but not 
by all churches and writers. The first class contains 
7059 verses, the second 676 verses, and the tldrd 222 
verses. Yet the Epistle of James is quoted at least 
tkrict by Clement of Rome (a.d. 60-100) ; of Jude, by 



Clement of Alexandria (150-217) ; of Second Petek, by 
Theophilus of Antioch (a.d. 110-170); of Second and 
Third John, by Origen (a.d. 185-250). This uncertainty 
is explained by their brevity, and their private, indirect 
character. We submit, therefore, that tne word now is 
unnecessary in the first proposition of the Confession, 
and should be omitted as ambiguous and misleading. 

II. Inspiration, — This doctrine is often confounded 
with Revelation, but the latter respects knowledge, and 
expresses the making known to some one what was pre- 
viously unknown to, or unrecognised by, him, while 
inspiration respects er^ergy or intelligence, and expresses 
the influence exerted on one inciting and fitting nim to 
perform a certain work. Revelation may exist without 
inspiration, as in the vision of Eiisha's servant (2 K. 
6.17), and Inspiration may exist without Revelation, as 
in the Historical Books generally. 

Ail Scripture is inspired, lit. * God-breathed, i.e,, it is 
a result of God's breath or spirit (2 Tim. 3.16). The 
word * Scripture * may mean the Book itself or the DoC' 
trine in it (as in Mat. 22.29 ; Mark 12.24 ; John 10.35 ; 
Acts 1. 16 ; James 2.23). The word * breath or spirit,' 
when used of God's dealings with men, apparently never 
refers to utterance, or speech, but always to energy and 
intelligence, so that, perhaps, the teaching or doctrine is 
referred to, not the voords. Thus, e.g., the animal life 
of man (Gen. 2.7), his understanding (Job 32.8, the sHU 
of Bezaleel (Ex. 31.3, 6), the fitness of the 70 elders 
(Nu. 11.17), the strength, courage, and energy of Othnel, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson (Jud 3. 10 ; 6.34 ; 11.29 ; 
13.25), the intelligence of the plowman (Isa. 28.26), &0., 
are spoken of as results of this breath or spirit. As the 
above exhibitions or illustrations of the working of the 

* spirit or breath' of God do not amount to itid^ectibility, 
it is asked why in 2 Tim. 3. 16 it does so ? The reply is, 
that without being certain of the toords we cannot be 
certain of the meaning. But even verbal insjnration has 
not secured the real words or facts. Supposing Matthew 
to give a translation of the Hebrew inscription on the 
cross, Mark of the Latin, and Luke the Oreek, whence 
comes John's, the longest of all ?' All four Evangelists 
agree that Peter's first denial was addressed to a woman, 
so was the second according to Matthew and Mark, but 
Luke says it was to a man, and John leaves it indefinite. 
These are trifles, but they show that the theory of verbal 
utterance is not more certain than the inspiration qf idecu, 
which leaves the writer to use his own words under 
Divine guidance (John 16. 13). The written teaching of 
the Apostles is of eoual value with their oral, and the 
Master says, ' He who is hearinff yon heareth me, and 
he who is despising yon despiseth me.' 

III. Authority.^The S.S. being * God-breathed ' or 
' God-breathing, ' naturaUy and necessarily have authority 
overthosetowhom they were given, and forwhose use they 
were designed. The Confession says thev were given to 
be * the rule ' of faith and life. In some things, however, 
we may and must appeal to other authorities, such as 
reason, nature, or custom, as Paul does in 1 Cor. 11.14, 

* Doth not even nature itself teach you ?' Besides, all 
the precepts in SS. are not necessarily obligatory at all 
times, in all places, and on all men, as in Luke 122.26, 
*Let him sell his garment, and buy a sword;' 13.1^ 
' Salute no man by the way ;' Jos. 5. 15, 'Loose thy shoe 
from off thy feet, for the place wherein thou standest is 
holy ; ' Mark 12.19, * If a man's brother die .... his 
brother should take his wife. ' Better, then, let it be *a 
rule,' or * the chief rule,' or * the written rule. ' The reason 
of man cannot add anything to our knowledge of the 
Moral Attributes of God, but they may and do Mid some- 
thing in respect to his Natural ones; and while the S.S. 
must remain the fullest, the best, and the supreme role^ 
it is still not the only one, a« is admitted in iect. vi 
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Section III. — The Books commonly called Apocrypha, 
not being of divine inspiration, are no purt of the 
Canon of the Scriptnre, and therefore are of no autho- 
rity in the Church of God, nor to be otherwise ap- 
proved or made use of, than other human writings 
(Luke 24.27, 44 ; Rom. 3.2 ; 2 Pet 1.21). 
Apocrypha, is a Greek word literally signifying 
'secret or hidden.* It was first used by Tertullian 
(a-D. 150-220), Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, of 
the spurious or forged books of the Gnostics containing 
' mysteries.' Epiphanius (310-403), Cyril of Jerusalem, 
and Jerome, were the first who applied the appelation 
to those books of the Septuagint version which were not 
amonff the Jewish Scriptures. These books are; — 1) 
Baruch, and the Epistle of Jeremiah ; 2) Ecclesiasticus ; 
3) Wisdom of Solomon ; 4) Tobit ; 5) Judith ; 6) 
Maccabees, L, II., IIL, IV. ; 7) Esther, ch. x.-xvL ; 8) 
Daniel, t. «., Song of the three Children, with Susanna, and 
Bel and the Dragon ; 9^ Esdras I., II. ; 10) Prayer of 
Manasseh; 11) the Huncbed and Fifty- First Psalm, &c. 
This Section of the Confession contains three propo- 
sitions, 1) that these books are not ' Inspired ;* 2) that 
th^ are not 'Canonical ;' and 3) that they are of no 
authority in the church of God, &c. We concur in 
these, but as they are opposed to the sentiments of the 
church of the first three centuries, they demand a word 
of explanation. 

I. As to \he firsts it may be noted that aU these books 
are quoted as tne 'Scripture, Divine Scripture, Prophecy,' 
&c., more or less frequently by aU the leading fathers 
of the first centuries, whose writing have come down 
to us. They had not that exclusive idea of * inspiration^ 
that is now attached to it. Hence Isnatius (a.d. 68- 1 17), 
Barnabas (185), and Clement of Aiexandna (150-220), 
claimed inspiration for their ovon writings. The fathers 
also ascribed the Septuagint Version, and the philosophy 
and poetry of the Greeks, to the inspiration of God, on 
the ground that every good and perfect gift is from God. 

II. As to the second, the word * canon, * like the word 
< inspiration,' has changed its meaning, as already noted. 
Durmg the first four centuries it was applied to any 
book or document 'received into the Catalogue of 
Writings intended for the use of the churches,' so that 
it was applied to a List of the Hymns to be sunc, to the 
Narratives of the death of the martyrs, such as Ignatius 
and Polycarp, which were publicly read on the anniver- 
saries, to Epistles from eminent believers, whether livinc 
or dead, such as the Epistles of Clement of Rome, of 
Bamabsks, the Visions of Hennas, and to the mixed 
writings which are now called the Apociypha. Chrysos- 
tom (A.D. 354-407) was the first who lunited the word 
Canonical to the sense of books or documents 'that have 
Divine Authority as being inspired, and containing a 
revelation from God. ' 

The following is a list of the princi]^ fathers who 
quote these b(K>ks as 'Scripture — Divme Scripture — 
Prophecy,' e,g. : — 

Baruch, and the 'Epistle of Jeremiah,' — ^by Irenaeus 
(aj>. 100-190), Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Hippo- 
lytus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Methodius, Athanasius, 
Hilary, Cyril, Epiphanius, Basil, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Council of Laiodicea (363 A.D.), &c. 

Ecclesiasticus — hj Clement of Alexandria (150-220), 
Origen, Cyprian, Methodius, Athanasius, Hilary, Epi- 
phanius, Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, &c. 

Wisdom of Solomon — by Irenaeus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Hippolytus, C^i^prian, Methodius, Athan- 
asius, Hiliuy, Cym, Epiphanius, Basil, Ambrose, Au- 
gustine, Chr3rsostom, Gregory Nazienzen, Lucifer, &c. 

Tobit — ^by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, 
Athanasius, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Lucifer, Councils of Carthage and Hippo, &c. 



Judith — by Clement of Alexandria,' Hippolytus, Ter- 
tullian, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Lucifer, Councils of Carthage and Hippo, Apostolic 
Canons, &c. 

Mctccabees I., 11.— by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory Nazienzen, 
Lucifer, Councils of Carthage and Hippo, Apostolic 
Canons, &c. 

Esther, chap. x. -xvi.— Origen (185-253), Councils of 
Laodicea and Carthage, &c. 

Daniel, additions to— by Ifipatius, Iremeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, TertulBan, Cyprian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Council of Carthage, 
Ephnum Svrus, &c. 

Esdras I., II. — by Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, Athanasius, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Council of Laodicea, &c. 

III. As to the third, which is the practical result of 
the whole, perhaps the difference between the Christians 
of the first four centuries and ourselves on this point, 
was more in name than in reality. The general feeling 
of the fathers, so far as we can gauier from their writings, 
was that these writings 'were of more use for the ethical 
instruction of ca techumens than for the edification of mature 
Christians, ' a distinction somewhat akin it may be to the 
feeling, occasionally expressed in words, but more gene- 
rally manifested in deeds, in the present day, that leads 
the vast majoritv of preachers to take their Texts and 
Sermons rather n*om the New Testament than from tiie 
Old, and rather from the Gospels than from the Epistles. 
The public use in the early churches of what we now call 
apocryphal books, though undoubted, was only occasional. 
It prooabl^ arose from Paul's permission, or rather 
command, m Col. 4. 16, to ' read the Epistle from Lao- 
dicia,' which was perhaps one sent to Paul from the 
church in that place, the questions of which Paul an- 
swered substantially in his Epistle to the Colossians. 
The early Christians, also, using almost exclusively the 
Septuagint Version, and believing it inspired, and find- 
ing the Apocrn)ha forming part of that Version from 
time immemorial, very naturally considered it also to be 
divine. 

The principal objections to the Old Testament apo- 
cryphal writings are the following : — 

1. Paul declares, in fiom. 3. 1, that ' the Oracles of 
€rod ' were entrusted to the Jews, but they never appear 
to have recognised these writings among them, for 

2. Not one of them is even once quotod by Josephus 
or Philo, as being held among their Jewish brethren, in 
any respect, as sacred compositions. 

3. Not one of them is even once quoted by Christ 
and the New Testament writers (who must have known 
well that they f onned a part of that Version which they 
used daily), while they quoto or allude to 21 out of the 
39 books found in the Hebrew Scriptures, in nearly 600 
places. 

Other objections are more doubtful ; e.g, — 
1^ That the Old Testament was all written in Hehrew 
anaChaldee, but the Apocrypha all in CfreeL Admit- 
ting this for the sake of ai:^;ument, as Greek became the 
most prominent language m Judea aftor Alexander the 
Great — God would naturally use it for his own purposes 
as he did in the case of the New Testament Writings. 

2) It was written after the spirit of prophecy is said 
to have ceased. But Luke 16.16 asserts tnat 'the law 
and the prophete were till John.' By the ' prophets,' 
we are to understand the historical writings as well as 
the prophetic, agreeably to Jewish usage. Menti<m is 
made of Simeon and Anna, Zechariah and Elizabeth, as 
' prophets,' and there may have been hundreds of such 
between Malachi and John. 

{To be continued,) 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT for English Readers. The 
Authorized Version, Marginal Corrections, References, 
and Critical and Explanatory Commentary, by Henry 
Alfobd, DJ)., Dean of Canterbury. 2 vols, in 4 
parts, 8vo. Bivingions. 

Deah Alfobd is at once a poet, a writer of travels, a 
grammarian, an editor of the Greek Testament, and a 
translator and annotator of the same. Whether one 
person can excel in such varied labours is doubtful, to 
say the least of it. In regard to the latter departments 
of Bible translation and interpretation, we have grave 
doubts indeed, and every successive work he has issued 
has strengthened them. His works bear the character- 
istics of Doldness, rashness, and inconsistency. He is 
anxious that men should ' concede to a Christian brother 
the right to inquire into the meaning of the sacred text 
itself, without Dindinff him to a pre-conception of that 
meaning,' and that uiey should 'abstain from harsh 
judgment, where his inqtiiry has led him to a conclusion 
different ht)m that to which they themselves have come,' 
yet he does not hesitate to assert that his own view of 
demoniacal possession is ' the only one honestly consistent 
with any kind of belief in the truth of the Gospel narra- 
tives ! ' so that Mede, More, Dodwell, Lardner, Mead, 
Wetstein, Semler, Svkes, Farmer, Schleusner, and a host 
of others who hold another view than his, were not 
honest believers in the truth of the Gospel narratives ! 

On Mat. 1.1 Dr Alford copies the vulgar error that 
the Hebrew word Messiah is used of 'prophets,' but of 
course he adduces no proof. On v. 6 he notes that the 
words ' that had been the wife ' are not * expressed ' in 
the ori^iinal, but certainly they are imj^ea, or some- 
thing similar to them, yet he leaves the elipsis unsup- 
plied in any form. In v. 18 he changes the Greek for 
'birth' into 'generation,' without giving the slightest 
indication of a reason. The awkwara phrase ' w^n as ' 
he changes into another quite as bad, *for when his 
mother,' &c. In v. 20 we are sagely told that ' behold 
answers to the Hebrew hinnehf* which adds something 
perhaps to the knowledge of the ' En^^h Readers ' for 
whom he writes. (And here, in passing, we may^ say 
that we think no man can excel in ^ew Testament mter- 
pretation who has not a good knowledge of Hebrew ; and 
Dean Alford, we fear, knows little more than the letters, 
if even these.) In v. 20 *ihe ancel ' is properly made 

* an angel,' and in v. 23 ' a virgin ' is amended into ' the 
virgin.' In v. 25 'her iirst-l^m son' is changed into 
simply ' a son,' but without reasons assigned, for which 
his English readers are doubtless to turn to his ' Greek 
Testament,' though two lines additional would have 
saved the labour and expense. On v. 21, 'He shall 
save,' we read ' He, emphatically: He aUme : best ren- 
dered, perhaps. It is H e that. ' Why not render it, * He 
himself fihslx save ?' as Dr Alford himself does in 3.4, 
and as the pronoun is often rendered elsewhere, see John 
16.17; 1 Fet 2.24; Luke 6.42, &c. On v. 23, 'the 
mytn,' we are told iiiat the Hebrew word used by Isaiah 

* is the more general term, " the young woman /' ' this 
is a gratuitous assumption, the other word bethulah ia as 
sen^al, and rec^uires to be limited by other words, as in 
Gen. 24.16, ' neither had any man known her ;' nay, it is 
even applied to a married woman, see Joel 1.81 Our 
author explains * Emmanuel as t.«., God (is) with us,' 
which is another error, for then the parts of the name 
should have been transposed, Le,, El-emmanu! The 
Hebrew student can compare the phrases in Jud. 6.13 ; 
1 K. 8.57 ; Fs. 46.8, 12 ; Gen. 31,50; and Emmanuelcan 
only mean, ' With us (he is) God. ' The true meaning of 
V. 25 is hit upon, and vindicated by g^ood considerations, 
but the reaUy true reason is not given, viz., that the 



verb being in the imperfect tense in Greek ought to be 
translated, 'and he tvas not knowing her,^ as it is ex- 
pressive of use and wont, habitual demeanour, &c. 

We have now noticed every passage in the/r«^ chapter 
wherein Dr Alford chances the Greek text or the Eng- 
lish version, and the reader will notice how trifling and 
superficial his critidsms, a« a Greek scholar, are. He 
notices the insertion or omission of the Greek article in 
two cases, and omits all notice of it in such places as ' the 
book — the son — the Christ — the Holy Spirit* The ' car- 
rying away ' to Babylon is incidentally (and rightly) 
cklled the ' migration,' but not a word to explain why 
Matthew uses such a mild term. ' Was minaed ' in v. 
19 should have been corrected into ' was counselled or 
advised', — by others, most probably. 'Had bidden,* 
remains as a pluperfect instead of a past tense, and the 
simple encourctgement of the angel continues as a com- 
mand, without rhyme or reason. 

On chapter 2.4 he quotes lightfoot, apparently 
approvingly, who asserts that those 'gathered' by 
Herod formed the ' sanhedrim,' but the Greek is direct 
against such a notion ; it is not he ' called together,' as 
in Acts 5.21, but ' he made a synagogue ' of them, t.e., 
an assemblv for the time being. On ' Bethlehem, in the 
land of Juda,' he notes that *inthe^ is not expressed in 
the original, but this is childish trifling, for it is implied 
in the dative case, as much as in Jas. 2.25 ; 2 Fet 2. 15 ; 
Acts 14 16, &c. On v. 12 ' ^ an^l * is corrected into 
' an an^el,' but the definite article in ' tfie Christ ' of v. 
4 is leSi unnoticed ! The prophecy in Hosea 11. 1 we 
are told is ' written in Hosea of the children of Israel,' 
totally ignoring the fact that in the very precedina verse 
reference is made to a ' king of Israel ' wno is suddenly 
to be ' cut off ;' and to whom can such language be more 
naturally applied than to Christ ? The ' coasts ' of v. 
16 is corrected into ' borders, as in 4.13,* but ' mocked * 
is allowed to remain, instead of ' treated as a child,' as 
the meaning and etymolo^ of the word demands. In 
V. 18 ' lamentation, and ' is omitted, as usual, without 
any reason siven. In v. 22 'in Judea ' is rendered ' over 
Judea,' and ' notwithstanding ' is made ' and,' both im- 
provements. Here Dr Alfora throws out the gratuitous 
notion that 'Matthew himself uxis not avoare of the 
events related in Luke i., ii, and wrote under the im- 
pression that Bethlehem was the original dwellins-plac^ 
of Joseph and Mary,' both surely most uncallea for 
suppositions. They went to Bethlehem, doubtless, to be 
' enrolled,' but why may they not have resolved to con- 
tinue there, from some reason or other of their own, in 
connection with the child, instead of returning to 
Nazareth ? Verse 23 is left as an ' unsolved difficulty,' 
and it would have been well if Dr Alford had left some 
other passages in the same position. We are, however, 
decidc^y of opinion that the second hypothesis he men* 
tions is the best, viz., that the reference is to the lowly 
and despised condition of the promised Saviour revealed 
in the prophets (especially by Isaiah) similar to Uiat 
proverbially of the inhabitants qf NaaarctK It must not 
be forgotten that the language ' he shall be called ' it 
often simply equal to ' he shall 6e,' as in 1.23 ; 5.9, &c. 

These are all the passages in the second chapter 
wherein our author changes the Greek text or English 
translation ; and asain, we ask, could anytldn^; be more 
superficial ? ' We have seen,' in v. 2, should have been 
corrected into ' we saw ' — 'are come * into ' we came ' — 
' to worship ' into ' to kiss the hand or do obeisance ' — 
' he demanded ' into ' he was enquiring ' — ' Christ ' into 
'the Christ' — 'should be bom 'into 'is bom* — 'it is 
written* into 'it has been written* — 'princes' into 
' leaders ' — 'governor ' into ' leader ' — ' rule ' into ' feed 
or tend * — ' <miffently * into ' accurately ' — ' worship * as 
above— ' opened ' into 'opened up' — 'departed' into 
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* withdrew' — * will seek * into * is about to seek * — * have 
I called' into * did I call' — * mocked ' into * treated as a 
child * — * slew ' lit, * lifted up or took away ' — * children ' 
into * male children or lads ' — * diligently ' into * accu- 
rately '— * go ' into * be goins on ' — * they are dead ' into 

* they have died' — * did reim" into * doth reign' — * turned 
aside' into * withdrew ' — * dwelt' into * settled down,' Ac 

On chap. 3.1, *in those days came John,' &c., Dr 
Alford says, 'came, lit. comes forward — makes his 
appearance.* The verb is certainly in the present tense, 
and we have no great objection to translate the particle 
irapa by * forward,' but let it be done uniformly in ch. 
2.1 ; 3. 13, &c., which he has not done. He wishes also 
to xnake an absurd distinction between the * baptism of 
repentance. Lake 3.3, and that of regeneration, Titus 
3.5.' To ' repent ' is simply to have a new mind, to be 
' regenerated ' is simply to be in a new state. John bap- 
tized men with a view to the character and claims of a 
Saviour who was about to come, we baptize them with 
a view to the character and claims of one who has come ; 
but as the object of reverence is the very same in both, 
there is no foundation whatever for supposing that Acts 
19. 1-7 indicates a second baptism. 

On V. 6 our author writes as confidently of Jewish 
proselyte baptism as if he had been present at it ; for- 
getting that all our knowledge of it is derived from 
Jewish rabbis of the middle ages, except some scanty 
notices in the Talmud. * Generation ' m v. 7 is ren- 
dered * ofisprinc ;' the word ' also ' is omitted in v. 10 
as wanting in uie best Greek MSS. On v. 14 we read, 
'John forbad, or rather, tried to hinder;* why not 
translate the imperfect tense at once, ' John was hmder- 
ing him ? ' An apocryphal passage is quoted, that ' when 
Jesus had gone down to the water, a flame was lit up in 
the Jordan,' and this nonsense is said to be ' not without 
interest ! ' On v. 16, * like a dove,' our author is strong 
for the * bodily shape of a dove,' which, of course, he is 
entitled to be, but wh^ should he insist that this ' is the 
only honest interpretation?' Who is he that judges a 
Christian brother, and thus does the very thing he con- 
demns in his ' introduction,' as we have already noticed ? 
Notwithstanding his dictum, we maintain that the word 
' bodily ' expresses simply the idea of reality and/idness ; 
it was the wnole Spirit he received, not in part only like the 
prophets. The nilness of the €k>dhead dwelt bodily in 
nim ; the Spirit ' lighted ' and * remained ' upon him, John 
l.:i2, 33 ; OoL 2.9, 17. The particle ohtc^ *a8,' is also 
strictly ' as if — as though,' and is often used to express 
a hjrpothesis rather than an actual fact, e.g.. Mat. 28.3, 

* white as if snow ;' v. 4^ < as if dead ;' Mark 9.26, ' as if 
dead ;' Luke 22.44, ' as if drops of blood ;' 24.11, * as if 
idle tales ;' Acts 2.3, ' as if of fire ;' 9.18, ' as if scales ;' 
6.15, * as if the face of an angel ;' Heb. 1.12, and 11. 12. 
Yet our author coolly puts down * all the modem ex- 
planations" as belonging to the 'vain, rationalistic 
attempt to reduce down what is miraculous ! ' 

These are all the passages in the third chapter where 
Dean Alford changes the Greek text or English Version, 
and affain we ask, could anything be more superficial ? 
He takes no notice of 94 being left untranslated in v. 1 : 
< is at hand ' should be changed into ' has come nigh ' — 
*meat' into 'nourishment' — 'wild honey' into 'field 
honey ' — * went out ' into ' were going out ' — * were bap- 
tized ' into * were being baptized — * wrath to come ' into 

* wrath that is about to be ' — * brins forth ' into * make ' 
— ' meet for repentance * into * worttiy of the new mind ' 
— ' within yourselves * into • among yourselves' — ' bring- 
eth not forth ' into ' is not making ' — * into tiie fire ' into 
« into fire '— ' shoes ' into • sandals '— * the Holy Ghost ' 
into * Holy Spirit ' — ' bum up* into * bum down '— * un- 

anenchabie ' mto ' unquenched ' — * to Jordan' into * upon 
ie Jordan ' — ' out of ^ into * from the water ' — • opeooi * 



into 'rent' — 'lighting' into 'coming' — *am well pleased' 
into * was well pleased ' — the aonst tense expressing a 
completed past action. 

On chap. 4. 1, Br Alford maintains, with his usual 
do^piatism, that the angels in v. 11 *must have been 
visible and corporeal, as in the parallel case at Creth- 
semane, Luke 22.43.' But the cases are not paralleL 
Luke says that ' an angel appeared to him,* but makes 
no mention of any appearance to the disciples ; while 
Matthew says that they ' came forward and were minis- 
tering to hun,' but not a word of visibility or corpo- 
reality I They may, of ^course, have supplied him with 
bodily food, but from another paralld case, John 4-31-38, 
it was as likely spiritual encouragement On v. 3, ' and 
when the tempter came to him,'- our author properly 
thinks that this was not the^r«( approach, only the first 
recorded, but to support it he has to translate. ' at a 
certain time the tempter approaching,' whereas the true 
version would have explamed itself, viz., 'and the 
tempter, having come forward to him, said.' On v. 5, 
'taketh him up,' our author says, 'power being most 
I probably riven to the tempter over the body of oup 
Lord !' We have already expressed a doubt as to his 
knowledge of Hebrew, shall we here have to add, of 
Oreek? Does not the merest tyro in Greek know that 
the word does not mean 'to take tfp,' but 'to take 
aUmg ' with oneself, as in Mat. 1.20, 24 ; 2. 13, 14, 20, 21; 
4.6, 8 ; 12.45 ; 17.1 ; 18.16 ; 20.17 ; 24.40, 41 ; 26.37 ; 
27.27, &c. ? Such a vulgar error as Dr Alford has fallen 
into, is and can be only held by the most illiterate. One 
error leads to another, and accordingly we find that 
when the Devil ' set ' him on the pinnacle, our author 
declares it was ' by the same power oy which he brought 
him,' yet the word is used of Jesus ' setting ' a little 
child in the midst of his disciples, Mat. 18.2 ; Mark 9.36; 
Luke 9.47, &c. ' A pinnacle ' in v. 5 is correctly ren- 
dered ' the pinnacle, * but ' the little wing ' would have 
been more uteraL On v. 8 ' the kingdoms of the world ' 
afibrd another specimen of the Dean's ' abstaining from, 
harsh jud^ent, ' for he says that the attempts to restrict 
'the world' to Palestine or the Roman empire, are 
* mere subterfuges,' as is also the ^ving to * sheweth * 
the sense of * points out the direction of.' Now we do 
not think it of the least practical importance which view 
is taken, but we protest against the idea that Kosmos 
necessarily or naturally means the whole earth. In 
Rom. 1.8, it certainly cannot mean more than the 
Boman empire, and Luke (4.5) uses instead of it 
oikoumenS, the ' inhabited ' land, which he uses also in 
2.1 of the Roman empire ; and in Acts 11.28, it most 
m^)bab]y, we might say most certainly, means only 
Palestine proper, exclucUng Syria, Greece, &c. As to 
the Greek verb, it is often used for the Hebrew horah, 
as in Ex. 15.25, which undoubtedly means ' to point out 
with the finger. ' * All the kingdoms * then were Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, Ituraea, and Abilene ; perhaps there 
may be a reference also to the land of Canaan as having 
had at one time not less than thirty-one kings (Jos. 
1224) ; and it may be even seventy (Jud. 1.7). We 
differ also from Dr Alford on v. 13, and think the leaving 
of Nazareth was Christ's final one, and that because <» 
its rejecting him. ' Kephar-Nahum ' is not so likely to 
mean the village of 'consolation' as the village <^ 
'Nahum,' probably the buryinff place of Nahum the 
Elkoshite, which is generally re^oned to have been in 
Galilee. Neither do we aeree with his noto on v. 23, 
that our Lord was allowed to teach in the synaffoffuee 
' as the professed leader and teacher of a new reugiona 
sect,' because we see no reason to believe he either was 
or professed to be anything of the kind. 

The work of Bible inte^retation is progressing^ bnt 
the volnmeB before us do little for it. 
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BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

BIBLICAL ARCHiEOLOOY. 

Archeology confiidered mbjectiveli/^ or in reference to 
the Diind, is the knowledge of whatever in antiquity is 
worthy of remembrance, but objectively is that knowledge 
reduced to a system. In its widest sense, therefore, it 
embraces achievements of an historical nature, and 
everything else important to be transmitted to subse- 
quent a^^es ; but in a limited sense, has special reference 
to religious and civil institutions and ceremonies, to 
opinions, manners and customs, and the like. As there 
are circumstances worthy of beins noticed and remem- 
bered, not only in the religious ana civil, but also in the 
domestic concerns of the ancients, so archeology may be 
divided into sacred, political, and domestic. 

BilAical archaeoloffy embraces everything in the Bible 
worthy of notice and remembrance, whether it be merely 
alluded to, or treated as something well known. 

IT3 IMPORTANCE TO A THEOLOOLAN. 

I. It enables him to throw himself back more fully 
into the age, the country, and the situation of the sacred 
writers and their cotemporaries, and to understand and 
estimate the nature and the tendencies of the objects 
which are there presented to him. 

II. It puts him in a better situation to detect allusions 
to ceremonies, customs, laws, peculiarities in the face of 
the country, &c., and to make himself sure of the precise 
import of the passages where such allusions occur. 

III. It proners him new ability in answering the ob- 
jections of the opposers of revelation, the greater part of 
which originate in ignorance of antiquity. 

IV. It presents to his view, distinctly and impressively, 
the adaptation of the different dispensations, the object of 
which was to preserve and transmit religion, to the 
character and situation of the age. 

V. It shows him where to separate moral precept and 
religious truth from the dra))ery of the figurative Ian- 
giiage in which they are clothed ; since language, con- 
sidered as the medium of thought, takes its character in 
a measure from that of the times. 

VI. It enables him to enter into the nature and spirit 
of the arguments in favour of the authenticity of the 
sacred books. 

VII. An acquaintance with biblical archaeology is of 
great importance from this fact also, that all who have 
undertaken to explain the scriptures while i^orant of it 
have committed very great and numerous mistakes. 

THE SOURCES OF BIBUCAL ARCHiEOLOOY. 

It is necessary, in order that the student may derive 
real profit from a book of sacred antiquities, not only 
that ne should make a right use of it by studjrine it in a 
proper manner, but that the book or system itself should 
Le drawn from genuine and undoubteid sources. These 
sources are — 

I. The Scriptures; which are very weighty, because 
they are, in fact, the testimony of the people themselves 
in regard to events and customs in which they were the 
agents. 

II. Ancient monuments. These are in a manner living 
testimonies. Such are the triumphal arch of Titus, a re- 
presentation of which has been ^ven by Reland in his 
*De Spoliis Templi Jerosolymitam in Arcu Titiano Romse 
conspicuis;' the ruins of Persepolis; the subterranean 
vaults or sepulchres in Syria^ Palestine, and Egypt — 
countries where p3rramids also, obelisks, and the ruins of 
various edifices, bear testimony both to the perfection 
and the antiquity of the arts ; and the ruins of Baalbec 
and Palmyra, engravings of which in copper have been 
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furnished by Wood. They are of a more recent age, but 
they illustrate what occurs in the Bible relative to the 
edifices of Herod, and the temple of Jerusalem, in the 
time of our Saviour. 

III. Ancient Greek, Phenician, Egyptian, and Roman 
coins. Jewish coins, with in8crij)tion3 in the old Siuiiar- 
itan character, and those of a few other nations. 

IV. The works of Philo the Jew, and of Josephus, the 
former of whom resided in Egypt, the latter, at first in 
Judea and subsequently at Rome ; both were coteuijK)r- 
ariea with the aiK>stles. 

V. Ancient Gfreek and Latin authors, who sometimes 
give a more full account of events and customs which are 
merelv mentioned or alluded to in the Bible, particularly 
Herodotus, also Xenophon, Arrian, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Diodorus Siculus, and almost all the others. But it is 
the dictate of sound criticism, that the authority of the 
biblical writers, who were indigenous, and for the moat 
part cotemporary with the events they relate, sliould 
supersede, when there is any disagreement, that of those 
profane writers, who were of another country and a later 
age. 

VI. The Mishna, or the text of the Talmud, which is 
a collection of traditions, made very nearly between the 
year a.d. 190-220, and accompanied after a time by the 
explanations of the two Gemaras ; the one of which, called 
the Jerusalem, waa written about the year 280 ; the other, 
called the Babylonian, was begun in 427, and completed 
about the year 500. In making use of the information 
which this work supplies there is need of much caution, 
as there are many modem interpolations in it. 

VII. Certain ecclesiastical writers who lived in Syria 
or other oriental countries, particularly Jerome and Eph- 
raem Synis ; also some Synac and Arabian books, espe- 
cially the most ancient. Finally, the journals of modem 
travellers who have visited the east, marked the appear- 
ance of the country, and ffiven an account of the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. In making use of the 
last-mentioned works tliere is need of caution lest we 
assign to antiquity what belongs to a more recent jx*riod, 
although it ou^ht at the same time to be kept in mind 
that the inhabitants of the cast are not fond of innova- 
tions, and retain to this day customs which throw light 
on many thines mentioned in the Bible. The people who 
have retained with the most constancy and exactness 
their ancient habits are the wandering Arabs, who live in 
the Arabian deserts, next to these are the itinerant 
shepherds of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia 
or £rak, 'Egypt, and the north part of Africa. Othtr 
nations come mto the account, on the subject of biblical 
antiquities, in proportion to the nearness of their situa- 
tion to the Heorews. Furthermore, we should make a 
distinction between what these writers have seen and 
heard, and their conjectures and opinions ; for in the one 
case they are witnesses, and in the other they assume 
the functions of a judge — a part which may be sustained 
by any person, provided he has the facts, in the fii-st 
prace, upon which he may build his judgment. — Jahn. 



Agriculture or Husbandry. 

Agriculture is lit. 'service of the field,' and Hus- 
bandry, is the 'keeping of the house.' It was the 
occupation of Adam before the fall, Gen. 2. 15, and con- 
tinued to be so after it, though rendered much more 
laborious. Gen. 3. 15-23, and its produce is for all, Ecc. 
5.9, beinff the gift of God in giving rain and fmitful 
seasons, Jer. 5.i^; Hosea 2.8. 

It requires wisdom, Isa. 28.26; dili^nce, Pro. 27.23-27 ; 
Ecc. 11.6, toil, 2 Tim. 2.6; patience in wtiiting, James 5. 
7; which are abundantly recompensed, Pro. 12.11 ; 13.23; 
28.19; Heb. G.7. 
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Persons engaged in it are called tillers of the ground, 
Gen. 4.2; husLandmen, 2 Ch. 26.10; labourers, workmen. 
Mat. 9.37; 20.1. 

It is favoured by peace, Isa. 2.4; Jer. 31.34; injured 
by war, Jer. 50.16; 51.23; engaged in by patnaix^hs, 
Gen. 4.2; 9.20; loved and followed by the Jews, Jud. 6. 
11; IK. 19.19; 2Ch. 26. 10; suited to the soil of Canaan, 
Gen. 13.10; De. 8.7-9; and favoured by its climate, 
De. 11.10, 11. 

It was promoted among the Jews by allotments to each 
family, Num. 36.7-9; by the right of redemption. Lev. 
25.23 28; separation from other nations, Ex. 33.16; a 
prohibition against usury, Ex. 22.25; and the promises of 
God's blessing, Lev. 26.4; De. 7.13; 11.14, 15. 

It was protected by enactments not to covet the fields 
of another, De. 5.21; not to move landmarks, De. 19. 
14; Prov. 22.28; not to suffer cattle to trespass, Ex. 22. 
5; not to injure its produce, Ex. 22.6. 

It was often pertormed by hirelings, 1 Ch. 27.26 ; 2 
Ch. 26.10; Mat. 20.8; Luke 17.7; not to be engaged in 
on the seventh year, Ex. 23.10, 11; its produce was 
exported, 1 K. 5.11 ; Eze. 27.17; given for rent. Mat. 21. 
33, 34; often blasted for sin, Isa. 5.10; 7.23; Joel 1.11. 
10; its failure caused grief, Joel 1.11 ; Amos 5. 16, 17. 

Its operations are, hedging, Isa. 5.2, 5; Hos. 2.6; 
ploughing. Job 1.14; digging, Isa. 5.6; Luke 13.8; 16.3; 
manuring, Isa. 25.10; Luke 14. 34, 35; harrowing. Job 
39.10; Isa. 28.24; gathering out stones, Isa. 5.3; sowing, 
Ecc. 11.4; Isa. 32.20; Mat. 13.3; planting, Prov. 31.16, 
Isa. 44.14; Jer. 31.5; watering, De. 11.10; 1 Cor. 3. 6-8; 
weeding, Mat. 13.28; grafting, Rom. 11.17-19, 24; prun- 
ing. Lev. 25.3; Isa. 5.6; John 15.2; mowing, Ps. 129.7; 
Amos 7.1; reaping, Isa. 17.5; binding. Gen. 37.7; Mat. 
13.30; gleaning. Lev. 19.9; Ruth 2.3; stacking, Ex. 22. 
6; threshing, De. 25.4; Jud. 6.11; winnowing, Ruth 3. 
2; Mat. 3.12; storing in bams. Mat. 6.26; 13.30. 

The beasts used in it were, the ox, De. 25.4; the ass, 
De. 22.10; the horse, Isa. 28.28. 

The implements used in it were, the plough, 1 Sam. 
13.20; the harrow, 2 Sam. 12.31; the mattock, 1 Sam. 
13.20; Isa. 7.25; the sickle, De. 16.9; the pruning-hook, 
Isa. 18.5; Joel 3.10; the fork, 1 Sam 13.12; the axe, v. 
20; the threshing instrument with teeth, Isa. 41.15; the 
flail, &c., Isa. 28.27; the cart, 1 Sam. 6.7; Isa. 28.27, 
28; the e^ovel, Isa. 30.24; the sieve, Amos 9.9; the fan, 
Isa. 30.24; Mat. 3.12. 

It is illustrative of the culture of the church, I Cor. 3. 
9; the culture of the heart, Jer. 4.3; Hos. 10.12. 

Altars. 

Altar, is ^»^. a ' hish' place, like the Greek B^ftie, and 
the Hebrew bamah, but in the Bible it is generally the 
translation of the Hebrew mizbecuJi, and the Greek 
#t/ri«rri)|«0f, both lU. * places for slaying' animals, whether 
for food or sacrifice, but generally the latter, Ex. 20.24; 
to be made of earth or uimewn stone, Ex. 20.24, 25; De. 
27.5, 6; not of brick, Isa. 65.3; nor with steps, Ex. 20. 
26 ; nor groves, De. 16.21 ; natural rocks sometimes 
used, Jud. 6.19-21 ; 13.19, 20; had inscriptions, De. 27.8. 

They were erected on the tops of houses by idolaters, 
2 K. 23.12; Jer. 19.13; 32.29; who also planted groves 
near them, Jud. 6.30; 1 K. 16.32, 33; 2 K. 21.3; both 
to be destroyed, Ex. 3413; De. 7.5. 

They were built by Noah, Gen. 8.20; Abraham, €ren. 
12.7, 8; 13.18; 22.9; Isaac, Gen. 26.25; Jacob, Gen. 
33.20; 35.1, 3, 7; Moses, Ex. 17.15; 24.4; Balaam, 
Nu. 23.1, 14, 29; Joshua, Jos. 8.30, 31; Solomon, 2 Ch. 
4.1, 19; Zerubbabel, Ezra 3.2, 3; the Reubenites, Jos. 
22.10; Gideon, Jud. 6.26, 27; Israel, Jud. 21.4; Samuel, 
1 Sam. 7.17; David, 2 Sam. 24.21, 25; Jeroboam, 1 K. 
12.33; Ahaz, 2 K. 16.10-12; the Athenians, Acts 17.23. 

They were built for bumt-offcring, Ex. 27.1-8; and for 



incense, Ex. 30. 1-6 ; they afFofded protectioii to offenden, 

1 K. 1.50, 51 ; but not wilful men-slayers, Ex. 21.14. 

The Altar of Burnt-offering. 

That in the Tabernacle was five cubits long and broad, 
and three cubits high, of shittim wood, Ex. 27. 1 ; 38. 1 ; 
with horns of the same on the comers, 27.2 ; 38.2 ; it was 
covered with brass, 27.2 ; all its vessels were of brass, 27. 
3 ; 38.3 ; it was placed in a net- work grate of brass, 27.4 ; 
38.4; which had rings and staves, 27.6, 7; 38.5-7; after 
divine direction. 

It was placed in the court before the door of the 
tabernacle, Ex. 40.6, 29; sanctified by God, 29.44; an- 
ointed with oil, 40.10; sanctified whatever touched it, 
29.37; offering at its dedication, Nu. 7.1-88. 

The Lord sent fire on it. Lev. 9.24; which was con- 
tinually burning, 6.13, and consumed the sacrifice, 1.8, 9; 
the blood of which was put on the horns, and poured out 
at its base, Ex. 29.12; Lev. 4.7, 18, 25; 8.15. 

It was called the brazen altar, Ex. 39.39; I K. 8.64; 
the altar of God, Ps. 43.4; the altar of the Lord, Mai. 2. 
13; all sacrifices were to be offered on it, Ex. 29.38-42; 
Isa. 56.7; all gifts to be presented at it. Mat. 5.23, 24; 
nothing polluted or defective. Lev. 22.22; Mai. 1.7, 8; 
sacrifices led to its horns, Ps. 118.27 ; Ahaz removed and 
profaned it, 2 K. 16. 10-16 ; priests alone were to serve it, 
Nu. 18.3, 7; and to derive su[>port from it, 1 Cor. 9.13; 
the Jews condenmed for swearing lightly by it, Mat. 23. 
18, 19; it was a type of Christ, Heb. 13.10. 

The Altar of Incense or Perfuick. 

That in the Tabernacle was one cubit long and broad, 
and two cubits hich, of shittim wood, Ex. 30.1, 2; 37.25; 
with horns of the same on the comers, 30.2; 37.25; 
covered with gold, 30.3; 37.26; and four ^Iden rings 
under it for the staves, 30.4; 37.27; which were of 
shittim wood, covered with gold, 30.5; hence called the 
golden altar, Ex. 39.38. 

It was placed before the veil in the outer sanctuary, 
Ex. 30.6 ; 40.5, 26 ; and hence said to be before the Loid, 
Lev. 4.7; 1 K. 9.25; being anointed with oil, Ex. 30.26, 
27 ; the priest burnt perfume on it morning and evening, 
30.7, 8; but no strange perfume, offering or sacrifice 
allowed, 30.9; the blo^ of all sin-offerings was put on 
its horns. Lev 4.7, 18, and atonement was made for it 
yearly by the high priest, Ex. 30.10; Lev. 16.18, 19; it 
was covered by the priests before removal from the 
sanctuary, Nu. 4.11 ; offering strange fire was punished. 
Lev. 10. 1, 2; also unauthorized offerings, 2 Ch. 26.16-19. 
It was a type of Christ, Rev. 8.3; 9.13. 

Anointino— (personaL ) 

Anointino is /t/. a ' smearing or covering over with oil, 
Ps. 82.10; or with ointment, John 11.2; a practice very 
common in the East, Prov. 27.9; Amos 6.6; a token oi 
joy, Ecc. 9.7, 8; its lack a punishment. De. 28.40; Mic 
6.15; recommended in time of fasting. Mat. 6.17, 18; its 
neglect a mark of disrespect, Luke 7.46 ; or of affliction, 

2 Sam. 12.20; 14.2; Dan. 10.3. 

It was used for decorating the person, Ruth 3.3; re- 
freshing the body, 2 Ch. 28.15; purifying it. Est. 2. 12; 
Isa. 57.9; curing the sick, 6.13; James 5.14; healing 
wounds, Isa. 1.6; Luke 10.34; preparing weapons for 
war, Isa. 21.5; and the dead for burial, Mat 26.12; 
Mark 16.1; Luke 23.56. 

It was appUed to the head, Ps. 23.5; Ecc. 9.8: the 
face, Ps. 104.15; the eyes. Rev. 3.18; the feet, Luke 7. 
38, 39; John 12.3; it was richly perfumed. Song 4.10; 
John 12.3; most expensive, 2 K. 20.13; Amos 6.6; John 
12-3, 3; prepared by the compounder, Ecc. 10.1, and an 
article of commerce, Eze. 27.17 ; Rev. 18.13. 
{To be continued,) 
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Byllabns of Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. 

LECTURE I. — CRITICAL EXERCISES. 

Laws of the Seminary respectinjz these. 

I. Such exercises important to Theological Students. 

1. The preaching of the sospel is a work, in preparing 
for which every attainable degree of perfection should be 
sought. 

2. No one should think himself already so perfect as 
to be above improvement. 

3^ The requisite improvement is not to be made with- 
out one's own effort. 

Opinion of Johnson on this point; his example, as a 
critic on himself. This process of correction requires 
more caution and judgment in regard to a sermon than 
to an e»ay ; but the danger lies more in wrong habits of 
writing, than in subsequent correction. 

4. No man can be so perfect a critic on himself, as 
not to need some aid from the judgment of others ; for 
two reasons ; the imperceptible influence of habit. Par- 
tiality to faults whicn are his own. 

These principles somewhat modified by age. Other 
things being equal, the youngest men are generally least 
patient of criticism. 

II. How such critical exercises should be conducted. 
Different characteristics of true taste, and of that which 
is artificial. 

In public exercises, devoted to critical remarks among 
Christian students, is it best formally to aim at pointing 
out good qualities, as well as defects? A consideration 
in favour of such commendatory remarks. Five reasons 
against them, when made as part of a system. In pri- 
vate criticism they may often oe proper. 

Two cautions; Cultivate the habit of receiving censure 
or approbf^on from others in a proper manner. The 
habit of seeking compliments, to be avoided by the younff 
pneacher. Officious or impertinent remarks, when weU 
intended, how to be treated. Take care that the habit 
of criticism, on the sermons of others, shall not withdraw 
your attention from the great end of preaching, nor in- 
jure your spirit of piety. Caution necessary in mingling 
such exercises with early efforts in public prayer, and in 
preaching. A literarv censorship should be religiously 
avoided on the sabbaui. 

LECTURE IL— HISTORY of preachikq. 

What do you know of Enoch as a religious teacher? 
and what of Noah? 

General form of religious instruction and worship in 
the patriarchal ages, what was it? Tabernacle. 

Schools of the prophets, what were they? 

What change took place after the captivity, in the 
qualifications and duties of religious teachers? and for 
what reasons? Readin^^ of the Scriptures in synagogue 
worship; what parts? m what method? 

Priests in £g3rpt and Persia ; their public rank, privi- 



State of assemblies to whom Christ and the apostles 
preached. 

Names of the preacher and of his discourse, among the 
fathers. 

LcUes, preaching of, what? Deacon, did this office 
imply antnority to preach? Deaconesses, their duties. 

Pintce of puolic worship, amonff the early Christians. 
Erection of Churches in tune of ConstantiQe ; Pulpit, its 
name and form ; place of Presbyters and Deacons. 

Time of preaching; viz. frequency of on week days; 
number of services on the same Lord's day ; usage of the 
Bcmush and the Greek church, in this respect. 

Pastitre of preacher, what? also of the hearers. Classi- 
fication of hearers. Why tiieir faces to the east. 

Prefer, before the sermon, and after; how it appears 



that the minister used his own language in prayer, among 
primitive Christians. 

Reading the Scriptures \ by whom? Connexion between 
the passage read, and the subject of the sermon ; conse- 
quence, as to unity of sermons. 

LECTURE IIL— history of preaching. 

Subject of Sermons, In ancient assemblies, hearers 
distinguished into two general classes; Adaptations of 
subjects to these. Most general character of subjects in 
the second century ; state of the church as to controversy. 
Influence of Platonicphilosophy, in the third century, on 
the pulpit. From Chrysostom onward to the 15th cen- 
tunr, state of preaching, as to subjects. 

interpretation of the Scriptures m sermons, among the 
Fathers. Influence of Origen ; to what extent his system 
prevailed. Influence of mystical interpretation, in sub- 
stituting human authority lor that of the Bible. 

Reasoning in Sermons, Character of, among the Fathers. 

Preparations of Sermons. Extemporary method, by 
whom introduce<l; evidence that St. Augustine and 
Chrysostom sometimes preached in this manner; but 
that general usage was in favour of written sermons. In 
what case Augustine justified the practice of preaching 
other men's sermons. To what extent this practice has 
prevailed in the English church; its influence on the 
spirit of the pulpit. 

Eloquence of Sermons, The two most distinguished 
ancient treatises on this subject Eloquent Latin Fathers ; 
Greek Fathers, besides Chj^sostom ; extract from him. 

Length of Sermons; Mode of measuring. Customary 
length, why difficult to be determined. 

Effect of Sermons ; as to silence and order in assemblies ; 
applauses of hearers, what, and how far encouraged. 

LECTURE IV.— CHOICE of texts. - 
From what principle this practice is derived. Why it 
is no objection to this practice that there in nothing 
analogous to it in secular oratory. 

RULES. 

1. A text should not be chosen as the mere motto of a ser- 
mon. Greneral reason ; not respectful to the Bible. Which 
should be chosen first, the subject or the text ? Camp- 
bell's reasons for preferring the former course. Cases in 
which it must be adopted. Danger to be guarded against. 
General character of motto sermons. 

2. There should be no affectaiUm of peculiarity in the 
chmce of a text. Professed motives m such cases. Ex- 
amples. 

3. A text should contain a complete sense of itself. Expla- 
nation of this rule. When it is violated, what is generally 
the motive ; examples of its violation by Bishop Home. 
Omission of words and phrases in the middle of a text, 
though the sense is not de8iax>yed ; examples from Blair. 
What advantages in a concise text. The proper course 
for the preacher wh^i his text contains more matter than 
he wishes to discuss. 

4. It should express a complete sense of the inspired 
writer. The taking from a compound sentence a single 
clause, expressing grammatical sense, may, or may not 
be a violation of the rule. Examples of both kinds. 

6. It should fairly contain or suggest the subject of dis- 
course. Violations, where there is a fanciful connexion 
of sound and sense ; examples. Where there is no con- 
nexion of any sort; examples. Where the apparent 
sense is not the true sense ; examples. Accommodation of 
a text; improper and proper kind of; examples. 

6. A text should have simplicity. Should not demand 
a nice, philological exposition. Nor a theological discus- 
sion to show uiat the apparent sense is consistent with 
the preacher's subject, should not promise great efforts. 
( To be continued. ) 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The Types of the Old Testament 

The question here does not refer simply to verbal revel- 
ations of the Old Testament, whose fuU and proper import 
was, for the most part, first rightly apprehended under 
the New Testament dispensation, and was in part intend- 
ed to be then first understood. But it refers also to Old 
Testament institutions and appearances, whichi in like 
manner, first attained their proper object and fuU si^- 
ficancy under the New Testament, with which they 
ceased, or were to cease. This leads to the proper 
conception of tyi)es, which are no doubt found in the Old 
Testament. 

In the stricter sense, types were institutions and 
appearances, intended to deepen, expand, and ennoble 
the circle of thoughts and desires, and thus to heighten 
the morsd and spiritual wants, as well as the intelligence 
and susceptibility, of the chosen people. This was done, 
in order that there might ultimately be formed out of 
this particiilar nation, separated from all other by peculiar 
bounds, a people that should serve as a model for other 
nations, and who, after the future removal of the 
restraints in which they were trained, which were to 
preserve them tiU the time of fulness and ripeness, from 
the seductive intercourse of heathen tribes, should be 
in the great family of nations as the first-bom sons of 
God, (Ex. 4.22; Hos. 11.1,) already grown up and edu- 
cated, a light to their heathen brethren, who stood and 
yet stand upon the various steps of pupilage, though 
some be higher than others. Thus the temple, with its 
sanctuaries and halls, was a type, as heina an image of the 
universe; and its arrangements served to declare, to 
those who thought and reflected, that the whole world 
should be and become a temple of God. Omp. Eph. 2. 17- 
22 ; Col. 2. 16-21 ; Matt. 27.51 ; and Heb. 9. II ; 10.20. Its 
different courts for the reception of those who were more 
or less, or not at all consecrated, pointed still more 
directly to this sentiment. So all the sacrifices, which 
at first were permitted, and then ordered, and accurately 
assigned by God himself, were the expression and sus- 
tenance of the deep desire felt by the human heart, 
partly to thank the invisible Giver, in some expressive 
manner, for his benefits; and partly, and especially in 
the consciousness and excited feeling of his lost favour, 
to become again reconciled to him. Nevertheless, such 
sacrifices, in their very nature, can have such significancy 
only for an unripe age ; since the blood of beasts cannot 
really purify and pacifjr the conscience, nor reconcile it 
with God. These sacrifices, then, led and pointed to 
the time of the New Testament, where the certainty of 
the divine favour would be attained, through the sacri- 
ficial dealJi of the Messiah, (Is. 53.4.); and where the 
true and reasonable worship of God would consist in the 
right knowledge of God, and in the devotion of the heart 
to him, — in the sacrifice of humiU^, penitence, and holy 
undivided love. Jer. 31.31-34; Hos. 6.6*; Ps. 51. 19. 
Comp. Rom. 12.1.;, Heb. 9.8-14. Above all, the great 
thank-offering of Israel for the deliverance out of Egyp- 
tian bondage — without which the chosen race must have 
failed of its destination — ^pointed to that sacrifice of the 
New Testament, which made an end of all external 
sacrifices to those who believe, and opened a way of 
approach to the holiest sanctuary of God s paternal heart, 
not only to the children of Israel, but to all his children 
of the whole human race. And thus we see the spotless pas- 
chal lamb as a type of the spotless suffering Reaeemer, the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 
Isa. 63.7; John 1.29; (19.36;) 1 Cor. 5.7; 1 Pet. 1.19. 
As a similar type, we are taught by Christ himself, to 
consider the brazen serpent, (John 3.14,) which Moses 
raised up in the wilderness at the command of God, with 
the immediate object of delivering the Israelites from the 



danger of physical death ; in order thereby to excite td 
the offering up of the heart to God in sincere faith, and 
more willing and perfect obedience. Num. 25.8. 

In a broader sense, persons of the Old Testament are 
also said to be types and figures of Christ, or of his 
church, on account of some certain similarity or relation 
which subsists between them. Thus Adam is called 
rv^os Ttv fAiXXcfTotf the figure of him that was to come, 
the second Adam, t. e. the Messiah ; (comp. 1 Cor. 15.45, 
with V. 21,) inasmuch as from the one, destined of God 
to be the father of blissful life to his posterity, there 
spread over all a moral corruption, and a train of physi- 
cal evils, whose ^nd is death ; while, through the other, 
destined of God to be the deliverer of the fidlen race, 
there has been acquired for all his spiritual posterity, i.e, 
all who believe on him, redemption, and a life of eternal 
bliss. The resemblance is less striking, on account d 
which some have held Isaac to be a type of Christ, (because . 
of Heb. 11.19, where the exegesis is still doubtful, ) in so far 
as, by the purposed sacrifice of him, (Gen. 22. ) and his sub- 
sequent deliverance, the real sacrificial death and resur^ 
rection of Christ were prefigured, through which the 
promise, given to Isaac, and his father Abraham, was to 
be fulfilled. Gen. ch. 17 and 18. So Melchisedek, as a 
type of Christ, is regarded as king of righteousness and 

Sjace, Ps. 1 10.4, comp. Heb. 5.6; 6.20; 7. 1. And because 
avid was the most distinguished champion and statesman 
in the Old Testament kmsdom; so, therefore, Christ — 
who was to descend from him, and should, as King of 
truth and peace, extend God's kingdom on earth, even to 
its remotest bounds, Isa. 9.1-6; 11.1., and elsewhere — ^is 
often called of God, * my servant David, ' and is represented 
as sitting on David's throne. Comp. Hos. 3.5 ; £z. 34.23 ; 
37.24 ; Luke 1.32. In^like maimer, in this broader (meta- 
phorical) sense, all pious persons of the Old Testament, 
BO far as single traits of the character of the true children 
of God were observable in them, may be called figures or 
types of the Son of Grod, in whom alone the divine life 
was manifested in a// its fulness and glory. — Hahn, 

In the course of the same essay, Hahn, in adverting to 
merely metaphorical or symbolical applications of eanier 
biblical declarations, institutions, ana narratives, remarks; 
'We find the same thing, also, in almost all works in 
every lan^age. Everv man thinks in the forms of his 
own pecuhar mode of observation, education, history, and 
occupation; these become to him types and syml>ols to 
designate his other thoughts. Wamors, shepherds, fish- 
ermen, — all choose the pictures of their thoughts from 
the circle of their own experience. It was then natural 
that the sacred writers also should express their thoughts, 
their hopes, their fears, their joy and sorrow, in forms of 
language borrowed from the circle of their experience, in 
the words and figures of earlier holy writ. The rite of 
circum^cision consecrated the male children, and all adults, 
whom the Israelites wished to incorporate with them- 
selves, to God, and separated them from the nations that 
were unclean. It was natural, therefore, that those who 
acknowledged that this external rite could not, in itself, 
make any one a real member of the people of Crod, should 
call the true inward consecration, drcumdsum of the 
heartf or of the foreskin of die heart. Of the same general 
class, although of a different species, are the passages 
where peculiarities in the histoiy of Isroel, conceived as 
an individual person, are applied to Christ, e. g. Matt. 2. 
15, 'Out of Egypt have I called my Son.' Comp. 
Hos. 11.1. — Morren. 

It is essential to a t^>e, that there should be a com- 
petent evidence of the Divine intention in the correspond- 
ence between it and the antitype, — a matter not left to 
the imagination of the expositor to discover, but resting 
on some solid Scripture proof, that this was really the 
case. — Vanmiideri. 
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Characteristics of the Bible. 

It is distinguished bv a supreme regard to God's Glory. 
This is a venr remarkable feature of the Bible — ^that 
throu^out, dfod alone is exalted. 

1) Do the writers speak of any transaction in which 
tiiey themselves were concerned? there appears the 
utmost anxiety on their part to lead the reader to reflect 
on God as the sole author of all the good that is done. 

Thus Moses never claims the credit of any of the 
wonders done by him. God is his great subject. (See 
Exod. 18.8; Deut. 1.31; 2.33; 3.3; 4.32-38; 33.26-29.) 
Once indeed he was betrayed into a forgetfulness of this 
great principle ; but his record of his own cuilt afifords 
only a brighter display of his humility, and of his zeal 
for God*8 ^ory. 

Observe how the same principle was carried out by 
Joshua (23.3); David (1 Chron. 29.11, 14); Daniel (2.20, 
23, 30); Ezra (7.28); Nehemiah (2.12); Peter and John 
(Acts 3.12-16); and Paul (Acts 21.19; 1 Cor. 3.5; 2 Cor. 
4.7, and 3.5). 

2) Do they speak of the operations of nature? it is 
by referring, not to what are called the laws of nature, 
but to the great Author of those laws. Thus, *He 
sendeth the springs into the valleys which run among 
the hills,' Psaun 101. 10, &c. So with regard to the rain, 
He restrains, 2 Chron. 7.13; He increases, Jer. 5.24; He 
prescribes the proportion, Joel. 2.23, 24; and appoints 
the place where it shall fall, Ezek. 34.^; Amos. 4.7, 
8. 'The Lord sitteth ujwn the flood,' Psahn 29.10. 
•The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in the 
storm,' Nahum 1.3. * He maketh the clouds his chariot, 
and walketh on the wings of the wind, ' Psalm 104. 3. Not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without Him, Matt. 10.29. 

3) Do they speak of the revolutions of empires? 
€rod alone is exalted. 

As clay in the hand of the potter, so are all the king- 
doms of the earth in God's hands. At what instant He 
■hall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a king- 
dom, to pluck u^ and puU down and destroy it, or to 
build ana plant it, so is it according to his will, Jer. 
18.7-10; Dan. 4.35. Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. 25.9; and 
Cyrus, Isaiah 44.24; 45.5; the one in destroying, the 
other in restoring, Jerusalem and her temple, are only 
spoken of as performing God's pleasure. 

4) The ^reat historical subject of the Old Testament 
is the Jewish people ; and in their history how remark- 
ably is God alone exalted ? 

The instruments used for their deliverance from Egypt 
and possession of Canaan seem purposely selected with 
this object. The stretching out of the rod of Moses 
brought up the plagues, Elxod. 7. — 10; and divided the 
Red Sea, Exod. 14 ; the uplifting of his arm, in prayer, 
caused the Amalekites to be defeated, Exod. 17.11. At 
the approach of the ark borne by priests, the waters of 
Jordui were divided. Josh. 3. 15 ; 4. 10 ; at the blowing of 
the ranis' horns, the walls of Jericho fell down, Josh. 6.20. 
Thus Grod made his own strength more conspicuous in 
the weakness of his instruments. Observe also the man- 
ner in which the deliverances were effected under the 
judges and kin^. 'He that had vaunted of his iron 
chariot,' says Bishop Hall, 'is slain by one nail of iron,' 
Judges 4.3, 21. 'Tne Lord sold Sisera into the hand of 
a womim,' Judges 4.9 ; 5.26. Shamgar slew six hundred 
men with an ox-goad, Judges 3.31. Gideon routed a 
whole army with only three hundred companions, and 
by the sinciple stratagem of the emptv pitchers, Judges 
7. 16-25. Samson's hair was the scat of his power, Judges 
16.17-20; 'the glory of God's omnipotency,' as Bishop 
Hall remarks, ' being manifested bv the improbability of 
the means which He employed.' David's sling and stone 
destroyed Goliath, 1 Sam. 17.45, 49. In answer to 



prayer, Asa was enabled to overcome the mighty host 
of Zerah, 2 Chron. 14.9-15; and Jehoshaphat without 
striking a blow vanquished the Ammonites, &c., 2 Chron. 
20.20-30. Throughout it is made to appear that the 
prosperity of the Jews depended, not on their forming a 
military spirit (they were forbidden the use of cavalry), 
Deut. 17.16; Psalm 20.7; or acquiring commercial wealth, 
Levit. 25 ; or strenfi^ening themselves by powerful alli- 
ances (which indeed were forbidden them), Isaiah 30.2, 3 ; 
Hosea 14.3; but simply on their trust in God. When 
they forsook Him, fenced cities availed them nothing, as 
in the case of Rehoboam (comp. 2 Chron. 11.6-12, with 
12.4^ 5). When they trusted in Him, one man could 
chase a hundred, as in the case of Jonathan (1 Sam. 
14. 13-16). Contrast also the utter failure of Sennacherib's 
immense army against Hezekiah, 2 Kings 18.17; 19.35; 
with the success of the Syrians against Joash, king of 
Judah, 2 Chron. 24.24. 

5) Throughout the Bible, faith is the great principle 
that accomplishes every thinff, Heb. 11. And why? 
That all boasting may be excluded, Rom. 3.27; £ph. 
2.8, 9; 'that he who glorieth may glory in the Lord.' 

6) If the writers of the Bible spc^ of sin, thev repre- 
sent the great evil of it to be, that it dishonours God. 

This brought destruction upon the Amalekites, Exod. 
17.16; upon Sennacherib, 2 Kincs 19.22-37; and Bel- 
shazzar. ' The God in whose hand their breath was, and 
whose were all their ways, had they not glorified,' Dan. 
5.23. Hence was the Gentile world given over to a re- 
probate mind, because, when they knew God, they glori- 
fied Him not as God, Rom. 1.21, 28. Hence God's con- 
troversy with the Jews, Heb. 3. 19 ; and even Moses, the 
most eminent of prophets, Deut. 34. 10 ; because he had 
neglected in one instance to sanctify God in the eyes of 
the children of Israel, Num. 20.12; was denied his 
fondest earthly desire, Deut. 3.23-27. 

Eli's punishment for neglecting to restrain his sons, 

1 Sam. 2.29, 30; Hezekiah's for displaying his treasures, 

2 Chron. 32.25, 31 ; and David's punishment for his sin 
with Bathsheba, 2 Sam. 12.9; Psahn 2.4; illustrate the 
same great truth, that the evil of sin consists in its dis- 
honouring God. Hence the death of Nadab and Abihu, 
of Uzzah, 2 Sam. 6.7; and of Herod, Acts 12.23; and 
hence the solemn sanction of the Third Commandment. 

The same principle of disregard to God's honour on the 
part of his servants is represented by the writers of the 
Bible as ha\'ing been the cause of their calamities ; as 
having raised up adversaries against Solomon, 1 Kings 
11.9-14; and as having led to the division of Israel and 
Judah. To this cause is attributed the captivity of the 
Ten Tribes, and afterwards of Judah and Benjamin, 2 
Kings 17.14-20; 2 Cliron. 36.16, 17; as well as their ter- 
rible destruction by the Romans, Luke 19.42-44. * There- 
fore God hid his face from them, because they were chil- 
dren in whom was no faith,' Deut. 32.20; Acts 3.23. 
* Because of unbelief they were broken off,' Rom. 1 1.20. 

7) It is declared that the glory of God ought to be 
the great motive and end of all human actions, 1 ret. 4. 1 1 ; 
' whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do dll to the glory of God,' 1 Cor. 10.31. Our Lord 
prajrs, 'Father, glorify thv name,' John 12.28. In the 
prayer which He has taught us, this is its chief subject : 
it begins and ends with it. In fact, the great object of 
the creation of the world, and of the incarnation of Christ, 
is declared to be the glory of God, and the display of the 
Divine perfection. (See Rev. 4. 1 1 . ) 

Does not the fact, that this book breathes throughout 
such a spirit of truth| love, holiness, and supreme reganl 
to God's glory as plainly to show that 'of God, and 
through God, and to God, are aU things,' Rom. 11.36; 
tend strongly to confirm our conviction tnat it is what it 
claims to be, the Word of God ?— -N^'cAo//^. 
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Bible Teachings— Grace and Sin. 

THE EFFECTS OF OOD's GRACE. 

When it is said that 'Enoch walked with God,' Gen. 
5.24, this may be considered as containing the principle of 
all that is excellent in character. But in the Bible, facts 
are accumulated illustrating this principle; details are 
given which exhibit the graces imparted to men by the 
Spirit of Goil, Gal. 5.22, under every variety of circum- 
stance. The sacred historian passes by those which the 
world caUs great events, and wnich are the usual subjects 
of history. While the mighty empires of Babylon and 
Nineveh, Gen. 10. 10, 1 1, and the nrosress of the arts and 
sciences in Egypt, are overlooked by him, incidents in the 
lives of obscure individuals are recorded. Thus more is 
said about Abraham's servant, G«n. 24, than about Nim- 
rod, Gen. 10.8-11, the great conqueror who built Babylon 
and Nineveh. Details of the domestic lives of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Naomi, and Ruth, &c., are presented to us, 
because in these are illustrated the effects of God's grace 
on the human heart under circumstances where we most 
need the illustration of it — as in the relations of parent, 
child, brother, husband and wife, mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, master and servant, and in the duties, 
temptations, and afflictions, which arise out of these re- 
lations. The character of Noah presents a bright ex- 
ample of perseverance in well-domg. He appears, as 
Bishop Home remarks, like the lily among thorns, difius- 
in^ its sweetness in the desert, — a light burning and 
shming amid the darkness of sin. In the character of 
Job we are taught patience. Job 1 and 2; in that of 
Moses, meekness, Numb. 12.3; in that of Caleb, decision. 
Numb. 14.24. Hannah is a pattern to mothers, 1 Sam. 
L27, 28; Samuel, 1 Sam. 3, and Josiah, 2 Chron. 34.3, 
to children; Joseph, to young men. Gen. 39.9; Baradllai, 
to the aged, 2 Sam. 19.34,2^; BUiezer of Damascus, to 
servants. Gen. 24; Daniel, to those under authority, 
Dan. 6. Nehemiah and Esther are objects of imitation 
for their patriotism, Neh. 1.4, 5.14; Esth. 4.16; Jona- 
than, as a friend in his conduct towards David, and as a 
son in his conduct towards Saul : he did not forget what 
was due to his father, even when that father was un- 
justly seeking to destroy David, 1 Sam. 18; 19.4-6. 
David's conduct to Saul shows us how to overcome evil 
with good, 1 Sam. 24.7; 26.9. So that there is gradually 
presented to us, embodied in the example of some one 
recorded in the Bible, an illustration of every duty to 
which we are called. And this remark applies still more 
strongly to the New Testament, in which is presented to 
us the perfect example of our Lord, and in which, we are 
exhorted, by the assistance of Divine srace, to attain to 
all excellence by following the * blessed steps of his most 
holy life.' 

the cause and effects of sin. 

1) The power of sin even in the true servants of God. 
— Observe the want of confidence in God displayed by 
the father of the faithful. Gen. 12.11-13; the impatience 
of the most patient, Job 3.3, &c. ; the irritability of the 
meekest, Numb. 20.10-12; the mevons fall of him who 
had shown such early, long-tried, and eminent devotion, 
and who was so distinguished a type of the great Messiah, 
2 Sam. 1 1 ; and, lastly, the idolatry of the wisest of men, 
1 Kings 11.4-8. 

2) The various forms of sin in the wicked. — Thus we 
find envy in Joseph's brethren, Gen. 37.11; hatred in 
Esau, Gen. 27.41; malice in Saul, 1 Sam. 18.28, 29; 
slander in Doeg, 1 Sam. 22.9. and Ziba, 2 Sam. 16.1, &c. ; 
contempt for (tod's ministers in Korah, Numb. 16.3; 
•edition and rebellion in the demagogue Absalom, 2 Sam. 



15.3, 10, who 'preached political freedom in the chflinf 
of moral bondage ;' ambition in Abimelech, Judges 9. 1-5 ; 
revenge in Athaliah, 2 Kings 11.1-3; covetousness is 
Achan, Josh. 7.21, 6.19, and Gehazi, 2 Kin^5.20; pride 
in Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. 4.30; neglect of warnings in 
his grandson Belshazzar, Dan. 5.22; daring impiety in 
Pharaoh and Hiel, 1 Kings 16.34; who, like Ahi^ 2 
Chron. 28.22, trespassed yet more in their affliction. 
Adonijah is represented as a spoiled child, harassing his 
father when he most needed his comfort, I Kings 1.5. 
Ahasuerus is capricious, Esth; 3.12 ; 8.9; Zedekiah unde- 
cided, Jer. 38.19, 20, consulting Jeremiah, but wanting 
resolution to follow his directions; Rehoboam is head- 
strong, I Kings 12 ; Ahithophel worldly-wise, 2 Sam. 17 ; 
Johanan hypocritical, Jer. ^3, 20; Sanballat and Tobiah 
are scoffers, Neh. 4.1-3; Joab appears as a brave soldier, 
and in many instances a faithful servant — in the taking 
of Rabbah, preferrinff David's glory to his own, 2 Sam. 
12.28; not deserting him, when almost all others did, to 
join Absalom : fearlessly expostulating with David against 
the sin of numbering the people, 2 Sam. 24.3; yet a 
' doer of evil ;' co-operating witn David in the murder of 
Uriah ; assassinating Abner, 2 Sam. 3.27, 39, and Amasa, 
2 Sam. 20.10, through jealousy of their merit and power; 
and in direct opposition to the appointment of God, 1 
Chron. 28.5, siding with Adonijan against Solomon, 1 
Kings 1.19. Jehoram, king of Israel, is found cleaving 
to the sin of Jeroboam, though he put away the ima^e m 
Baal, 2 Kings 3. 1-3, and neglecting the advice of Elisha, 
though he was curious to hear of his miracles, 2 Kings 8.4. 
While, in another age of the Church, Herod feared the 
Baptist, and heard him gladly, although he refused to 
put away his brother's wue, Mark 6. 16-20. 

3) The progress of sin; as in Saul and Amaziah. 
Contrast Saul^s humility, 1 Sam. 9.21, 10.16, 11.5, his 
command of temper, 1 Sam. 10.27, and Ms spirit of for- 
giveness, 1 Sam. 11.13, with his wounded pnde, 1 Sam. 
18.8, his violence of temper, 1 Sam. 20.30, and his spirit 
of murder against David, 1 Sam. 19.1-15, Jonathan, 1 
Sam. 20.33, and the priests, 1 Sam. 22.18. Observe how 
deep, at one time, were his convictions, and yet he per- 
ish^ at last in his iniquity, 1 Sam. 24.16, 17, 26.21, 

31.4, I Chron. 10.13 ; and with regard to Amaziah, see 2 
Chron. 25.2, 9; 10.14-27. From uiese examples we may 
learn, as Gisbome remarks, that no former acts of right- 
eousness, no former sacrifice of self-interest, for conscience' 
sake, will avail us as an excuse for indulging afterwardfl 
in sin. 

4) The vain excuses made for the commission of sin ; 
particularly by laying the blame on others, as in the case 
of Adam and Eve, Gen. 3.12, 13, Aaron, Exod. 32.22, 23, 
Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 17, and Jehoram, 2 Kings 6.33. 

5) The self-deceit which accompanies sin ; as in David, 
2 Sam. 12.5-7, and Bahiam, Numb. 22.24. David showed 
a quick susceptibility to the injustice of others, while 
unconscious oi his own far greater injustice ; and Balaam 
expressed this pious wish, * Let me die the death of the 
rignt^us, and let my last end be like his,' Numb. 23.10, 
at the very moment he was running ereedily after ' the 
wages of unrighteousness, ' 2 Pet. 2. 15 (see Jude 11); thus 
showing that men can think on the most solemn subjects 
without any change of life, and, as Bishop Butler remarks, 
that paesive impressions (that is, impressions not followed 
up by action) serve only to harden the heart. — ^Analogy, 
rart I. chap. 5. 

6) The prejudices which oppose the reception of 
truth; as in the conduct of Naaman towards Elisha, 
2 Kings 5.11, 12, of the Scribes and Pharisees towards 
our Lord, John 9; 12.10, 11, &c., of the Jews towards 
the Apostles, Acts 4.16, 17 ; 13.45; 15., and of the Athe- 
nians, Acts 17.18, and Ephesians, Acts 19.28, towards 
Paul— A>Ao/&. 
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Teachings of Genesis. 

THE ATTEIBUTES OF OOD. 

THB power , the. wisdom^ the benevolent and diffusive good- 
nees, and grandeur of Ood, in the variety, beauty, order, 
and mystery of creation, are described in the first chapter 
of CJenesis. 

Gen. 1.3. — 'God said, Let there be light; and there 
"Was light.' *6y the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and aU the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth,' Psalm 33.6; 148.5. *What can I see, God, 
in thy creation, but miracles of wonder ? Thou madest 
something of nothing, and of that something all things. 
Wherein can we now distrust Thee, that nast proved 
Thyself thus Omnipotent?*— Bishop Hall. 

But our attention is directed in Scripture chiefly to the 
moral attributes of God, as displayed m his dealing with 
fallen nian, with regard to which observe : — 

^ T?ie juBtice of God. — Chap. 3, the punishment of the 
sin of Adam ; 4, of Cain ; 6, of the whole world by the 
Flood ; 19, of the cities of the plain, and of Lot's wife ; 
as also the evils brought on Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
lus children, when they sinned. 

Ood^s mercy and grace. — Chap. 3. 15, showing the riches 
of his love in the promise of a Saviour, even before the 
sentence on man was pronounced ; 4, expostulating with 
Cain; 6, so long delaying the Flood, waminc for 120 
years, not only by the preaching of Noah, but sSbo bythe 
building of the ark. 1 Pet. 3.20; Heb. 11.7. *How 
loth is God to strike, that threats so long ! He that de- 
lights in revenge surprises his adversary; whereas he 
that gives long warning desires to be prevented.' — Bishop 
HaU. 

Thus one reason why Abraham and his descendants 
were not permitted to possess Canaan for 400 years was 
that the iniquity of the Amorites was not yet fulL Gen. 
15.16. 

Gen. 27.20. — Jacob's previous misconduct gives a pe- 
culiar lustre to the compassion of God, in favouring mm 
with the vision of angels, as described Gen. 28.12-15; 
and let us remember why these things were written. 
Bom. 15.4; Heb. 1.14. 

God's readiness to hear prayer. — Chap. 20. 17, the prayer 
of Abraham for Abimelech ; 18, for Sodom ; 24. 12, that 
of ELiezer for Abraham; 19.21, Lot's prayer; 21.17, 
Ishmael's prayer; 32.24, (compared with Hos. 12.4), 
Jacob's prayer ; 46.1-4, with Prov. 16.3. 

7%i Providence of God: or, in other words, the way in 
which God preserves and governs all things ; his absolute 
control over what to us seems ' the vast empire of chance, ' 
as seen in the critical moment when the Ishmaelitish 
merchants arrived. Gen. 37.25; and in the circumstance 
connected with Kebekah's coming to the well. Gen. 24. 15, 
which, though quite accidental on her part, was evidently 
designed by God, and showed that the prayer of the 
faitMnl servant had been heard. Gen. 24.7, 12-15. 

Observe also God's government over the minds, the 
wills, passions, counsels, and actions of bad men ; as, for 
inatanoe, in the case of Joseph's brethren, Gen. 50.20. 
In their thoughts were envy, murder, covetousness, &c., 
and they sola their brother as a slave to prevent the ful- 
filment of his dreams ; but the providence of God over- 
ruled that veiy act to the accomplishment of those dreams 
and their own preservation from famine. So the malice 
of the devil, the treachery of Judas, the envy of the 
Jews, and the injustice of PHate, accomplished the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, but caused thereby the saltation of 
the world, and the brightest display of the glory of God. 
Acts 4.27, 28; Rom. 8.32. 

God^s faithfulness to his promises. — Chap. 8.22, 'seed- 
time and harvest, ' &c. Compare 28. 1 5, with 48. 1 5. But 
the faithfulness of God is particulariy seen in the pro- 



vision made for the fulfilment of his great promise, 3.15. 
Trace this in his raising up Seth after Abel, 4.25; and 
again in EInos, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, kc. ; particularly 
observing how God most helped his Church when it most 
needed help. In this period of the history of the Church, 
the whole plan of redemption seems frequently to have 
depended upon a single life ; yet after 4000 years of peril, 
in the fulness of time, how was the promise fulfilled, in 
a manner which it had not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive! Ps. 105.8; Luke 1.72, 73; 1 Cor. 2.9. 

Tlu honour which God puts upon his people. — This is 
shown by his blessing others for their sake. Chap. 18.32, 
for ten righteous He would have spared Sodom. A^ain 
19.21, Go»d spared Zoar even for Lot's sake, and Sodom 
itself while Lot was in it. Chap. 30.27, selfish Laban was 
blessed for Jacob's sake ; 39.5, rotiphar for Joseph's sake. 

God tries the faith of his people. — Trace this in Noah ; 
and again in Abraham, Gen. 21.5; Rom. 4.16-25, whose 
whole life almost,' as Bishop Newton remarks, 'was a 
series of trials. His leaving his native coimtry and 
kindred, his sojourning in the land of promise as in a 
strange land, his being driven by famine to seek for sus- 
tenance in E^rpt, so long a tmie intervening between 
the promise of a numerous posterity and the birth of a 
son, the birth of Ishmael so many years before that of 
Isaac, the painful operation of circumcision, the more 
painful expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael, were all so many 
severe triab of his faith and obedience ; but severer than 
all together was the command to oflFer up his beloved son, 
who was to be heir of the nromises, and father of the 
blessed seed.' Notice also how Abraham's other sons 
abound in children, while Isaac, in whom his seed is to 
be as the stars of heaven for multitude, goes childless for 
twenty vears after his marrisu^e ; and that a marriage on 
which the Divine blessing haa been so remarkably sought 
and obtained. Consider Esau's posterity ; at first much 
more numerous and distinguished among men than Jacob's. 
Gen. 36.15. 

God's providence is unsearchable. — The Scripture (as 
Bishop Snerlock remarks) often resolves all things into 
the sole will and pleasure of God, and in many cases will 
allow us to seek for no other cause. Thus Abel was slain 
for righteousness' sake ; but Enoch was translated. Jacob 
was preferred before Esau, and this was determined before 
they were bom, Rom. 9.11, 12. When God called Abra- 
ham to offer up Isaac, He gave him no reason why He 
called him to do so ; nor probably was that reason fully 
comprehended by the Church till the offering of Christ. 

Similar illustrations of God's thus acting may be seen 
in other parts of Scripture. Thus Elijah was taken up 
to heaven without dying, 2 Kin^ 2.11, but John the ' 
Baptist, who came in the spirit of Elijah, Luke 1.17, who 
was more than a prophet, and than whom there had not 
arisen a greater among them that were bom of women. 
Matt. 11.11, seemed to be sacrificed to the revenge of an 
adulteress. Mat. 14.8-11. But we must remember, that 
God's providence is unsearchable, and his ways are past 
finding out, Prov. 25.2; Rom. 11.33, 34. Our simple 
inquiry should be, * Lord, what wouldst Thou have me 
to do?' assured that the Judge of all the earth does right, 
and that what we know not now we shall know herea^r, 
so far as that knowledge shall contribute to our happiness. 
The belief of another world gives a general answer to all 
the difficulties of Providence. 

Observe also the practical use which God would have us 
make of the consideration of his attributes as motives to 
duty. Chap. 17. 1, * I am the Almighty God,' &c. This 
is the first time we meet with this name ; and God plainly 
here uses it to confirm his covenant, and thus to strengthen 
Abraham's faith while the execution of God's providence 
respecting Isaac was delayed, and to prevent him from 
adopting sinful expedients to hasten it. — J^lcholls. 
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Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 

AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, Bishop of Hippo, bom, 
as he himself informs us (Epis. 227), at Ta^ta, a smaU 
town of Africa, in the inland part of Numima, November 
13th, A.D. 354. His father's name was Patricius, and 
his mother Monica was a woman, distrnguished for her 
piety. At the beginning of his treatise * Be Beata Vila,' 
Augustin speaks of his brother Navigius; and in his 
lO^h Epistle, of a sister who died an abbess. He first 
studied at Tagasta, then at Madaura, and at Carthage, 
where his illegitimate son Adeodatus was bom, a.d. 371. 
About the year 373 he became a proselyte to the sect of 
the Manicha^ans, and for a time a zealous defender of 
their opinions. In the mean time he acquired fame as a 
rhetorician, and taught eloquence successively at Tagasta, 
Carthage, Home, and Milan. At Kome he left the 
Manicha^ans, and joined the sect of the Academics. 
(*De Beata Vita,* tom. i. 212.) He arrived at Milan, 
A.D. 384, where Ambrose was at that time bishop, 
whose sermons, added to the tears and entreaties of his 
mother Monica, about a.d. 386, effected Augustin's en- 
tire conversion. He was accordingly baptized by 
Ambrose in the early part of the year 387 or 388. 
Previous to his baptism he wrote his work *De Im- 
mortalitate Animse. Soon after this, Monica his mother 
died at Ostia Tiberina. He now renounced his rhetori- 
cal pursuits, and devoted himself to the study of the 
Gospel, going first to Kome, but afterwards settling for 
near three years at Tagasta, where he 'WTote several of 
his works. 

Being at Hippo, Valerius, then bishop of that diocese, 
ordained him a priest early in 391 ; and at a council held 
there in 393, he displayed such learning and eloquence 
that the bishops who composed it were unanimously of 
opinion that he should be chosen one of their number. 
In 395 he became coadjutor to Valerius, and in 396 
succeeded him in the bishopric of Hippo. He was still 
active in his opposition, not only to the Manicheeans, but 
to the Donatists and Pelagians. His great work, 'De 
Civitate Dei,' is believed to have been oegun A.D. 413. 
In 418, after the general council held at Carthage, he 
produced his two works against the Pelagians, *De 
Gratia Christi,* and *De Peccato Originali. His last 
work was his * Confessions.' He died in August, a.d. 
430, at a time when Hippo was threatened by the 
Vandals. The Vandals, who took Hippo the year fol- 
lowing, showed respect to his library, his works, and 
his body. Victor Vitensis ('Hist. Persec. Vandal.,' 
8vo, Paris, 1694, p. 6) says his library contained two 
hundred and thirty-two separate books, or treatises, on 
theological subjects, besides an exposition of the Psalter 
and the Gospels, and an innumerable quantity of homilies 
and epistles. 

Augustine's works are numerous, and have been 
printed in a collected form repeateclly at Paris, in 10 
vols, folio, 1532 ; by Erasmus, from Frobenius's press, 10 
vols, folio, 1540-3 ; by the divines of Louvain, 10 tom. 
folio, Lugd. 1586; and by the Benedictines of St Maur, 
10 vols. foUo, Paris, 1679-1700; 12 vols, folio, Paris, 1688- 
1703; and 12 vols. foUo, Antw. 1700-1703.— A^a<. Cycl 

AUGUSTINE'S leading sentiments, in addition to those 
popularly called the 'doctrines of grace,' are, according 
to Dupin, Daille, Isaac Taylor, Adam Clarke, &c., as 
foUows : — 

That Christ brought many souls out of heU. — See his 
EpUile to Ewjiiius, 

That souls are propagated. — Tlie Soul and Us Origin^ 
Book I. 

That the soul does not go direct to heaven. — Care for 
the DtaiL 



That the angeli fell a second time throagh lost. — CUp 
ofOody c. 25. 

That angels and saints are mediators. — Ibid. 

That original sin alone damns men. — Merit and Be- 
misidon of iSin, Book I. 

That some sins are forgiven after death. — City of Ood, 
Book XXI. c. 24. 

That unbaptized infanta are lost. — Merit and Bemissian 
of Sins, Book i. 

That temporal pains atone for sin. — Ibid. 

That alms-giving atones for sin. — Semum CLXxn. 

That martyrdom atones for sin. — Soul and its Origin^ 
Book I. 

That baptism atones for sin. — Merit and Remission of 
Sins, Book i. 

That prayers for the dead are efficacious. — Confessicms^ 
Book IX. c. 13. 

That purgatorial sufferings are so v^so.^-Coj^essionSy 
Book IX. c. 13. 

That heresy is to be punished bjr civil pains. — Ibid. 

That marriage is a necessary eviL — Julianus. 

That second marriages are sinfuL — Advantages of Wi- 
dowhood. 

That the Virgin Mary had no sin. — Nature and Orace^ 
chap. xlii. 

Tnat virginity is better than marriage. — Advantages 
of Marriage. 

That prayer may be made to the Vir^ Mary. — Ibid. 

That miraculous powers continued in the church. — 
Ibid. 

That the Apocrypha is divine. — Christian Doctrine, 
Book II. 

That the Septuagint is inspired. — Christian Doctrine, 
Book n. 

That there is no salvation out of the church. — Ibid. 

That the redemption of Christ is universal. — Solilo- 
quies, c. xxxii. 

That saints may finally apostatise. — Reproof and Grace, 
chap. vni. 

lliat God's knowledge is the consequent not the cause 
of free-will. — Confections, Book ni. 

That children are saved through the faith of their 
sponsers. — Confe/fsions, Book iii. 

That demons know the future. — Divination qf De- 
mons. 

That angels are not righteous. — Anmcer to Orosius. 

That the reading of pagan poetry and history is unlaw- 
ful. — Confessions, Book l. 

That Cod speaks of his creatures according to his fore- 
knowledge. — Simpliciautis, Book I. on Rom. 9.9-29. 

That suicide is not always unlawful. — City of Ood, 
Book I. 

That angels are corporeal. — Ibid. 

That man has a triune nature like God. — On the Trinity, 
Book IX. -XV. 

That perfection is unattainable yet commanded. — Merit 
and Remission of Sin, Book I. 

That baptism and the supper are necessary for salva- 
tion, even to children. — Merit and Remission of Sins, 
Book I. 

As some slight palliation of Augustine, in holding such 
monstrosities as the above, it oueht to be borne inmind that 
the hi^h authority ascribed to nis writings produced both 
intentional and unintentional corruptions in them. Hinc- 
mar, a.d. 860, unjustly accuses others of what he was 
himself disposed to do, viz. corrupt them. This corrup- 
tion is proclaimed on the title of tne Venice edition 1584. 
The Benedictines proceeded critically in their edition, and 
ffive offence to the Jesuits, who asserted they had falsi- 
fied the Cod. Torbejenses. On the other side wrote Mab- 
illon, and then came the Jesuit Germon, then the Bene- 
dictine Constant, &c. 
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Voices of the Mighty Dead. 

THK SUFFICIENCY OF HOLY SCRIPTITRE. 

ALL synods or councils, since the apostles' times, 
whether general or particular, may err, and many have 
erred: therefore they are not to be made the rule of 
faith or practice, but to be used as an help in both. — 
The Holv Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are 
the word of God, the only nile of faith and obedience. — 
WESTMINSTER DiviNES : Confesgion of Faith, chap. xxxi. 
4 ; Larger CtUechigm, Quest. 3. 

No true Protestant considers him [Luther], or any of 
the Reformers, as either apostle or evangelist. It is a 
fundamental principle with such to call no man upon the 
earth master; knowing that we have one Master, one 
(mly infallible Teacher, in heaven, who is Christ. All 
human teacheis are no further to be regarded, than they 
appear, to the best of our judgment, or impartial exa- 
mination, to be his interpreters, and to speak his words. 
— Br Campbell : Lectures on EccletnasticcU History, Lect. 
xxviii. 

The practice of incorporating private opinions and 
human mventions with the constitution of a church, and 
with the terms of communion, has long appeared to him 
[the writer] untenable in its principle, and pernicious in 
its effects. There is no position in the whole compass of 
theology, of the truth of which he feels a stronger per- 
suasion, than that no man, or set of men, are entitled to 
prescribe, as an indispensable condition of communion, 
what the New Testament has not enjoined as a condition 
of salvation. — Robert Hall : Prrface to Terms of Com- 
%; Works, vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. 



CHRISTIAN FORBEARANCE. 

Men may differ from each other in many relisious 
o^nnions, and yet all may retain the essentials of Chris- 
tianity; men mav sometimes eagerly dispute, and yet 
not differ much n*om one another; the rigorous perse- 
cutors of error should, therefore, enlighten their zeal 
with knowledge, and temper their orthodoxy with 
chanty ; that charity without which orthodoxy is vain ; 
charity that *thiiiketh no evil,* but *h<)peth all things,' 
and 'endureth all things.' — Dr. S. Johnson: Life of 
Brovme; Works, vol. ix. p. 298. 

A catholic spirit is not an indifference to all opinions, 
nor an indifference as to public worship, nor an mdiffer- 
euce to all congregations. ...Catholic love is a catholic 
spirit. But if we take this word in the strictest sense, 
a man of a catholic spirit is one who, in the manner 
above mentioned, gives his hand to all whose hearts are 
right with his heart, .... one who ... loves his frieuds as 
brethren in the Lord, as members of Christ, and children* 
of God ; as joint partakers now of the present kingdom 
of God, and fellow-heirs of his eternal Kingdom ; all of 
whatever opinion, or worship, or congregation, who be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ ; who love (vod and man ; 
who, rejoicing to please, and fearing to offend God, are 
careful to abstain from evil, and are zealous of good 
works. — John Wesley: Sermon on a Catholic Spirit; 
apufi Dr Evanses Golden Centenary, or Sequel to his 
Sketch, pp. 122-3. 

He [the author of the Plea] makes no question but a 
large niunl>er of good men are to be found both in the 
established churcn, and out of it. Even the most de- 
spised of sectarists, he conceives, are not wholly desti- 
tute A liberal-minded and benevolent soul, who 

embraces every human being in the arms of his chanty, 
who rises suj^rior to the superstitious tribe of infallibie 
(lectors — the genus irritabue vat am; who can pierce 
through the guise of human distinctions, anil trace 



religious excellence among all orders and descriptions of 
men, he would clasp to his bosom, make room for him in 
his heart, and give him a place in the attic story of his 
affections. — Simpson : Pre/ace to the Second Edition of the 
Plea for Religion, pp. 26, 30^ 31. 

I would have our young men educated in the senti- 
ments of the warmest afi^ction, and the highest reve- 
rence, for the established relimon of this free and enlight- 
ened country. I would at tne same time endeavour to 
convince them, that, in all the various modes of Christian 
Faith, a serious observer may discover some sound 
principles, and many worthy men. I would tell them, 
that the wise and the good cherish within their own 
bosom a religion, yet more pure and perfect than any 
formulary of speculation they externally profess; that 
their agreements upon points of supreme and indispu- 
table moment are greater perhaps than they may them- 
selves suspect ; and that upon subjects, the evidence of 
which is doubtful, and the importance of which is 
secondary, their difference is nominal rather than real, 
and often deserves to be imputed to the excess of vanity 
or zeal in the controversiaust, more than to any defect 
of sagacity or integrity in the inquirer. — Dr Parr : 
Discourse on Education, p. 27, quoted by Field, in his 
Memoirs of PaiT, vol. i. p. 291. See also Pater's Works, 
vol. V. pp. 476-7 ; vol. vi. p. 224-6. 

Christian Societies, regarding each other with the 
jealousies of rival empires, each aiming to raise itself on 
the ruin of all others, making extravagant boasts of 
superior purity, generally in exact proportion to their 
departures from it, and scarcely deigning to acknowledge 
the possibihty of obtaining salvation out of their pale, — 
form the odious and disgusting spectacle which modem 
Christianity presents. The bond of charity which unites 
the genuine followers of Christ in distinction from the 
world, is dissolved, and the very terms by which it was 
wont to be denoted, exclusively employed to express a 
predilection for a sect. The evils which result from 
this state of division are incalculable. — In the present 
state of the church, externally considered, the evil most 
to be deplored is the unnatural distance at which Chris- 
tians stand from each other ; the spirit of sects, the dis- 
position to found their union on the 'wood, hay, and 
stubble^ of human inventions, or of disputable tenets, 
instead of building on the eternal rock, the * faith once 
delivered to the saints.' — Robert Hall: Works, vol. ii. 
pp. 10, 468. 

Not for a moment would we sit in judgment upon the 
integrity or piety of other Christian communities. We 
question no man's right; we censure no man's decision. 
We believe that there is much truth mingled with much 
error in the systems of others ; and are humbly apprehen- 
sive lest it should at last appear, that there is much error 
minded with much truth in the fabrication of our own. 
— We know no greater heresy than unnecessarily to 
divide good men, nor any object more worthy of ambi- 
tion than to conciliate and unite them. Let the profane 
calumniate ; — let the sceptic deride ; — let the bigot frown ; 
— let the base and interested partisan seek to cover with 
unmerited dishonour all who cannot lend themselves to 
the support of his darling i>eculiaritie8, or his still more 
darling emoluments : but the Christian should endeavour, 
above all thin^, to present in his own practice, and so to 
win upon his brethren that they may equally present in 
theirs, the all-attractive spectacle of tidelity, tempered 
with gomlness, and blende<f with humility and love. — Dr 
M*All: Discourses, vol. i. pp. 260-1, 300. 

reason .\ND REVEL.VTI0N CONSISTENT. 

Cod never oflfers anything to any man's belief, that 
plainly contradicts the natural and essential notions of 
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his mind; because this would be for €k>d to destroy his 
own workmanship, and to impose that upon the under- 
standing of man, which, whilst it remains what it is, it 
cannot possibly admit. — ^Archbishop Tillotson, Works, 
vol i. p. 17. 

Right reason, no less than Scripture, proceeds from 
God, and is as a light set up for our use, by which we 
are enabled to discern truth from error. It is incredible 
that divine revelation should ever be repucnant to reason, 
.or that any thing should be philosophical^ true which is 
theologic^y f ali^ ; for, since reason, as well as revela- 
tion, is the gift of Heaven, God would be opposed to 
himself if these were inimical. Light is not contrary to 
light, but the one is greater than the other, itevelation 
does not destroy, but perfects reason : what the latter is 
of itself unable to discover, the former being superadded 
clearly perceives. — Limborch : Theol. Christ, lib. i. cap. 
12, §4. 

It is blasphemy to think, that God can contradict 
himself; and therefore right reason being the voice of 
Grod, as well as revelation, they can never be directly 
contradictory to one another. — Dr South : ConsidercUums 
on the Trmitv, p. 18. 

It is manifest, that God did never command us to be- 
lieve, nor his ministers to preach, any doctrine which is 
contrary to the reason he hath pleased to endow us with, 
but, Ac. — Bean Swift: Sermon on the TrinUy; Works, 
vol. ii. p. 142. 

The light of revelation, it should be remembered, is 
not opposite to the light of reason ; the former presup- 
poses the latter ; they are both emanations from the same 
source ; and the discoveries of the Bible, however super- 
natural, are addressed to the tmderstanding, the only 
medium of information whether human or tUvine. Re- 
vealed religi<m is not a cloud which overshadows reason : 
it is a superior illumination designed to perfect its exer- 
cise, and supply its deficiencies. Since truth is always 
consistent with itself, it can never suffer from the most 
exilaiged exertion of the intellectual powers, provided 
those powers be regulated by a spirit of dutiful submis- 
sion to the oracles of God. — Robert Hall: Address in 
behaif of the Baptist A cud. Institution; Works, vol. iv. 
p. 409. 

The doctrine which cannot stand the test of rational 
investigation cannot be true. We have gone too far 
when we have said, such and such doctrines should not 
be subjected to rational investigation, being doctrines of 
pure revelation. I know of no such doctrine in the 
Bible. The doctrines of this book are doctrines of 
eternal reason, and they are revealed because they are 
such. — Dr a. Clarke : Commentary. 

Crod is the original of natural truth, as well as of that 
which comes by particular revelation. No proposition, 
therefore, which is repugnant to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of reason can be the sense of any part of the Word 
of God ; and that which is false, and contrary to reason, 
can no more be true, and a^eeable to the revelations 
contained in the Sacred Writings, than God (who is the 
author of one as well as the otner) can contradict him- 
self.— Hartwell HoRNE: Introduction to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, voL iL part ii. chap. i. 6. 

UIHTY OF OOD. 

There is but one only living, and true God, who is 
infinite in being and perfection ; a most pure spirit ; in- 
visible; without body, parts, or passions; immutable, 
immense, eternal, incomprehensible, almighty, &c. — 
Westminster Divines: Confession of Faith, chap. ii. 1. 

An evident and most natural consequence of this 
universal and necessary idea of a God, is his unity. All 
that mention the term God intend to convey by it the 



idea of the first, most exalted, necessarily existent, and 
infinitely perfect Being ; and it is plain there can be but 
one Bemg endued with all these perfections. — ^Arch- 
bishop Leiohton : Theological Lectures, Lect. vii ; Warks^ 
p. 571. 

When we come to compare events, and to take them 
all into our minds at once ; when we observe that there 
is an unity of design in them all, considered collectively ; 
we ascribe them aU ultimately to one great Intelligence, 
and consider him a person. — ^There is one thing never 
to be forgotten for a moment ; that is, the unity of God. 
^ripture and Reason jointly proclaim, there is but one 
God : however the proofs of the Divinity of the Son and 
Holy Ghost may seem to interfere with this, nothing is 
to he allowed them but what is consistent with it. The 
divine nature, or substance, can therefore be but 'one 
substance;' the divine power can be but *one power.' — 
Dr Hey: Lectures in Divinity, vol. i. p. 8; ii. p. 250-1. 

To prove the unity of this great Being, in opposition 
to a plurality of gods, it is not necessary to have recourse 
to metaphysical abstractions. It is sufficient to observe, 
that the notion of more than one author of nature is in- 
consistent with that harmony of design which pervades 
her works ; that it explains no appearances, is supported 
by no evidence, and serves no purpose, but to emoarass 
and perplex our conceptions. — ^I'here is but one such 
Being. To affirm there is more than one, without reason, 
must, by the very terms, be unreasonable. But no 
shadow of reason can be assigned for believing in a plu- 
rality of such beings, because the supposition of one ac- 
couAts for all that we see, as well, and even much better 
than the supposition of more. That there must be one 
underived, self-existent, eternal, and intelligent Cause, 
must of necessity be allowed, in order to account for 
what we know to exist ; but no reason can be assigned 
for supposing more. It is with the utmost propriety 
established as an axiom, that we ought in no case to 
assign more causes than will account for the effects. — 
Robert Hall : Mod. Infdelity considered; Works, voL i. 
p. 19 ; and Notes of Sermons, vol. v. p. 4, 6. 

The denial of that doctrine [the unity of God] would 
be an error of still more alarming magnitude, than the 
denial of the distinction of persons in the Godhead. — 
There may be some diversity of opinion respecting the 
degree of certainty with which tiie doctrine may be 
learned by the light of nature ; but in the doctrine itseU, 
that GrOD is one, as a doctrine fuUy certified by revela- 
tion, and according with every principle of enlightened 
reason, there is perfect a^ement. — Dr Wardlaw : Uni- 
tarianism Incap. of Vindic. pp. 99, 301. 

If he [Dr Drummond] had taken the trouble to exa- 
mine authentic documents of churches that believe that^ 
there are three persons in the Godhead, or the writings 
of persons who are held in any esteem by us, he would 
have found that the unity of God is always insisted upon 
as the very foundation of all religion.— Carlile : Jesus 
Christ the Great God our Saviour, p. 28. 

Amonff aU the different explimations which I have 
found, I nave not met with any one which denied, or at 
least was designed to deny, the unity of God. All admit 
this to be a fundamental principle : all acknowledge that 
it is designated in characters of light, both in the Jewish 
and Christian revelations ; and that to deny it, would be 
the grossest absurdity, as well as impiety. — Professor 
Stuart: Answer to Channing, Let. ii pp. 23, 24. 

The Divine Unity is the firet and fundamental principle 
of Revealed Religion. Both the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures proclaim, with equal clearness and force, the 
existence of one eternal, omnipotent, and immutable God. 
— Rev. George Holden, M.A. : Scripture Testimonies to 
the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Chriat, p. I. 
{To be continued.) 
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On Sabsciiption to Creeds. l 

T^e word * crte^ is derived from the Latin crtdo^ * I be- 
liere,' which is itself related to the Sanscrit krcUf * faith/ 
and the Greek x**e* ^^ hand, with an allusion to the old 
]Kble practice of * giving the hand' to one, as a token of 
friendship, loyalty, or submission, as in 2 K* 10.15; 
1 Ch. 29.24; 2 Ch. 30.8; Lam. 5.6, &c. 

The oldest appearance, in Scripture, of a creed, or pro- 
fession of faith, is in Mat. 16.16, where Peter avows: 
• Thou art the Chrut, the San qfthe Itving Ood;' and again 
in Acts 8.37, * / believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,* 
bnt this whole verse is wanting in the oldest Greel MSS. 
A. B. C. G. H., and in the Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, Saha- 
dic, and Ethiopic Versions, and in the chief Greek Fa- 
thers. It is therefore omitted b^ Mill, Wetstein, Ma- 
thsei, Griesbach, Bloomfield, Tischendorf, &c., as an 
interpolation. 

In the second and third centuries of the Christian era 
we tind as man^ creeds as theological writers. Irenaeus 
(a.d. 100-190) gives two of his own, while Tertullian (a.d. 
160-220) gives three, all different from each other, and 
£ram the one commonly called *the Apostles' Creed,' 
which was composed aoout a.d. 300, and was first as- 
cribed to the Apostles (after a popular tradition) by 
Roffinus, A.D. 400, who gives also tne creed of his own 
Church in Aquileia, with an Oriental and also a Roman 
one. 

The principal creeds, in addition to the so-called 
Apostles , are the Nicene, a.d. 325, the Constantmopolitan, 
A.D. 381, the Athanasian, a.d. 328-373, but which is 
really the work of Vigilius Tapensis, a.d. 500, the 5 hirty- 
Nme Articles, sanctioned a.d. 1662, the creed of Pope 
Pius IV., A.D. 1564, the Coi^essions of Augsburg, A.D. 1630, 
of Dort, A.D. 1618, and of Westminster, a.d. 1643-47, each 
grrowing larger and more complex than its predecessor ; 
thus becoming rather the manifesto of a party than the 
simple expression of the faith of the Church towtu^ its 
suTOcme head. 

The last mentioned * Confession* contains several thou- 
sands of propositions on all the various points of theology 
that were discussed by the hundreds of sectarians that 
prevailed in England during the 17Ui century, and it is 
still formally the creed of most Presbyterian bodies, but 
regarded with very varied feelings. A lai^e proportion 
of the clergy of the Church of Scotland, about a.d. 1780, 
were in favour of its discontinuance, but the time had 
not yet come. Subscription to it has never hitherto been 
required from private members, and orisinally only from 
teaching eiders, but, at present, ruling elders and deacons 
have to sign it, — a practice which appeared so monstrously 
absurd and profane to the late Principal Cunningham, 
that he never would attend on such occasions. His hon- 
est and acute mind saw at once that such a work could 
only be understood by those who had received a special 
9(^erUific training in theolocy, which not one in ten of those 
acting as rulins elders anddeacons receive. 

With r^^ard also to the teaching elders, who might 
most legitimately be expcted to understand and sub- 
scribe it, it must be confessed that the difficulty of as- 
senting to it, ex animo, is very great, and it has long 
been a snare to many an honest soul seeking for the truth. 
How may such a one satisfy his conscience and obtain 
relief from the frightful nightmare with which he is op- 
pressed ? With the view of helping such, we would sug- 
gest that there are at least three ways in which a tho- 
roughly conscientious Christian man may assent to such 
an elaliorate work as the one in question, viz. : — 

I. As concurring in it — clause oy clause, and word by 
word. 

II. As concurring in it — viewed as a system of doc- 
iaine, and 



m. As concurring in it — viewed as to the substance of 
Its doctrine. 

With regard to the/r«^ of these, we suspect that there 
are not many that could do it. To insist upon this plan 
would split the Church into a thousand fragments. The 
present stage of Christian knowledge and consciousness 
will never concur in the doctrine of unconditional repro- 
bation, the damnation of non-elect infants, the Erastian 
usurpation of the civil magistrate, the violent treatment 
of res! or supposed errorists, the literal six davs of crea- 
tion, and other topics avow^ in its pages. This view of 
subscription may be safely set aside as now altogether 
morally impossible. 

The second plan is more feasible, and is accordingly 
advocated by such men as Dr Hodge, of Princeton, nay 
it was formally adopted by the great National Union 
Convention of Presbyterians in the United States, held 
at Philadelphia in November 1867, consisting of 262 re- 
presentatives of the Old School, the New School, the 
United Presbyterian, the Reformed Presbyterian, the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch, and the Cumberland Pres- 
b^rterian Bodies, in the following terms: — *That in the 
United Church, the Westminster Confession of Faith 
shall be received and adopted, as containing the System 
of doctrine taucht in the Holy Scriptures ; it being un- 
derstood that uiis Confession is received in its proper 
historical, that is, the Calvinistic or Reformed sense.' 
This allows a good deal of latitude, for it is well known 
that Calvinists have always been divided into three par- 
ties, viz., Hyper-Calvinists, who are inclined to be Anti- 
nomians. Strict Calvinists, who sometimes go beyond Cal- 
vin and the Synod of Dort, and Moderaie Calvinists, who 
differ from Calvin and the Synod on the doctrine of re- 
probation, the extent of the death of Christ, and several 
other points of lesser importance. 

The third plan is — the substance of the doctrine, and 
this is believed to be the general mode of acceptation whe- 
ther in Britain or America. It includes the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the superintending providence of God, the 
fall of Man, the incarnation and mediatorial work of 
Chiist, the influence of the Spirit, the necessity of faith 
as a personal appropriation of Christ, the necessity of 
holiness and good works, the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures, &c., without pretending to harmonize the 
whole into one theoretic system, or to point out the exact 
lines of demarcation where the human and divine mingle 
into one. 

We hope our readers have no sympathy with those who 
^ould sign the Confession as 'mere articles of peace,* 
much less with those who would suggest the doctrine of 
' mental reservation ;' the former class, we trust, are but 
few and far between, and the latter should find their way 
to the Church of Rome, where they may enjoy their doc- 
trine without let or hindrance. Yet Gasparin justly 
says : — 

"The Apostolic Church had a Confession; but it con- 
sisted of only two articles : that we may soon return to 
it, is and has long been my earnest prater. 

** The first article of the Confession, m virtue of which* 
a man became a member of the Apostolic Church, was 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; the second (which was 
taken for granted as a thing of course) was faith in Scrip- 
ture. The Apostles knew none in the Church but men 
professing to be redeemed of the Lord, and to bow before 
the words, *It is written.' I hope the day is not far 
off, when at length we shall be able to throw aside, not 
only the formularies of the sixteenth century, which, 
thanks be to God, is already in great part done, but our 
modem, less theological, and more popiular formularies 
too. The whole coUection of them is neither Scripture, 
nor divine truth, nor binding authority." 
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Answers to Queries. 

(Continued from p. ^.) 

The ^ix Days of Creation, p. 60. — ^We incline to be- 
lieve that the account of creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis is that of a panoramic vision afforded to Adam, 
for of course no human eye saw it in its actual progress. 
To the eye of the seer, between certain stages of the 
process there appears an eclipse, the evening shades be- 
gin to fall, and then gradually there is a breaking forth 
of light, and another portion of the work goes on. We 
need not hesitate to say that Moses and the patriarchs 
understood them as six literal days, though we need 
not, and should not. 

Continuance of Adam in Paradise. — ^This was probably 
very much longer than is commonly imagined. vVe have 
no wish to be wise ahove what is written, but would like 
to be wise up to it; now we read in Gen. 2.7, that God 
formed man, and then in v. 8, that He planted a garden 
and put him therein. Planting implies time, and the 
trees that Adam had to attend to required time to grow. 
Verse 19 also says that God brought all the beasts and 
fowl to Adam to see what he would call them, and he 
cave them all names. This also implies time. Before 
Adam could become acquainted with their various pro- 
perties so as to name them aright he must have stttdied 
and watched them. Then we have a notice of his need of 
a companion; he could not have/ett this aM at once, in a 
day. Then came the formation of Eve, and Adam's 
appreciation of her, the joys of the garden and the tempta- 
tion of the serpent. To suppose that all these thmgs 
took place in a single day, or a single year, is unreason- 
able. For all we Imow myriads of aqes may have elapsed 
between the creation of Adam and his expulsion from the 
garden. 

The trees of the Oardm, p. 60. — ^By the * tree of life' we 
understand a tree whose fruit was calculated to sweeten 
and prolong the animM life of man, not by merely once 
tasting of it, as a kind of magical charm, but by a con- 
tinual daily application to it as a perpetual medicine. By 
the other tree, we understand simply one that was set 
apart from the rest to be the test of Adam's obedience, 
without having any particular property of good or evil in 
itself. 

Light before the Sun. — ^This does not necessarily come 
into collision with the facts of science, for it is now well 
known, and admitted, that light is a distinct substance 
of itself, quite irrespective of the sun. 

Carnivorous animals before tfie fall. — We beg to refer 
R. B. W. to p. 26, 2d column, on * Dying tliou shalt die,' 
for an answer to this query. 

Animals in Noah^s Ark. — A score of Noah's Arks would 
not have contained a pair of ei^ery species of animals, ex- 
cept the variety has increased, of which we have no 
proof. * All' is often used in a relative sense, for a great 
many, but certainly it could only be those in the district 
of country round Noah's residence, which was probably 
near Ararat. 

The Church. — This appelation is applied to the Jewish 
Church in Acts 7.38, &c. ; Heb. 2.12; and (in the Sep- 
tuagint)in De. 18.16; 23.1; Neh. 5.7, &c. ; and as the 
hope of the Messiah who was to come was the polar star 
of Israel according to the flesh, and the hope of His re- 
turn is so to Israel according to the spirit, they may 
both appropriately be termed the * church,* the * bride,' 
of Chnst. 

Place of disemhodiejd sjnrits. — We would refer R. B. W. 
to the note on 1 Pet. 3. 18 in p. 55, also to the answer of 
X. Y. Z. on Acts 3. 19, 20, in p. 59. The hell or hades of 
the * Apostles' Creed,' and of Acts 2.31, and Ps. 16.10, is, 
we are strongly inclined to think, simply the * grave,' as 
wc see no reason whatever to doubt tne common belief, 



and the language of Ecc. 12.7, that at death ' the s[nrit 
returns (direct) to God who gave it,* and of Paul * to de- 
part and to be with Christ,' who is now set down on the 
right hand of God. 

Situation of Hell. — ^We think there is no Scripture 
authority for supposing that hell is in the centre of the 
earth, beyond the metaphorical language of the Psalmist, 
where he speaks of going down to the pit; but this would 
prove that heaven too is in the centre of the earth, for 
Jacob speaks of * going down to hell' to his son Joseph, 
whom of course he believed to be with God, and Samuel's 
spirit is represented as * coming up,* out of the earth. 
Besides, we are inclined to suppose that the terms IteavtB 
and hell are states of being rather than places. 

Satan's knowledge of our thoughts. — We do not recollect 
of any passage in Scripture whence this notion can be 
deduced, and we refuse assent to it in the meantime. To 
know the thoughts of any one is clearly a divine prero- 

tative, see John 2.24; 21.17; Luke 5.22; 6.8; 9.47; 24. 
4; 1 Cor. 3.20, &c. 

The Means of Grace. — Certainly we can *u8e' these 
before conversion ; indeed, generally speaking we mu^st 
do it, for faith comes by hearing, and hearmg by the 
word of God ; but the * means' of grace are commonly 
only effectual when God's Spirit and man's will unite in 
one. 

The Poller and his Vessels. — ^Rom. 9.21, is best explained 
by Jer. 18.6-9, where it is evident that it is the outward 
fate and destiny of nations that is intended to be illustra- 
ted by the simile, not the spiritual destiny of individuals; 
besides even this outward faie is in the hands of a Jtw< 
and reasonable Being, and may be changed by repentance 
and reformation. By parity of reasoning, a man's 
spiritual destiny is, to the same extent at least, in his 
own power, otherwise he could not be fairly reckoned a 
responsible being, yet often he is so enslaved by habit and 
vice, that he cannot (morally) do what he knows to be his 
duty ; as in the case of Joseph's brethren, Gren. 37.4, &c. 

Co-extension of Death and Life. — 1 Cor. 15.22, is indeed 
one of the passages on which Universalists build the 
theory of universal salvation, and we are by no means 
satisned with the popular answer, that the * air in both 
cases is the totality of those only who are represented by 
the two heads, Adam and Chnst. We think the all in 
both clauses relates to exactly the same individuals, viz. 
the whole human race, but we are also decidedly of 
opinion that the being * made alive' refers only to the 
resurrection of the dead, and to their being called to 
meet their judge. As all the children of Adam die so 
they shall all live again, to give an account unto Grod. It 
is animal not spiritual life, we think, that is meant. 

Infant Salvation. — It is, we think, impossible to tell 
at what age children become responsible. But Scripture, 
reason, and common sense teach us that infants dyins 
before they can distinguish between moral right and 
wrong, shall enjoy the full favour of God's presence, 
blessedness, and glory. * Their angels (le. their dis- 
embodied spirits, see * Biblical Notes and Queries,' p. 
9, under * Angel or Messenger') do always behold tub 

FACE OF MY FATHER WHO IS IN HEAVEN.' And this blcMcd 

declaration is in no ways limited to the children of be- 
lieving parents. 

Salcahiliiy of the Heathen. — We do not think that 
Rom. 2.12, implies *that the heathen who have not 
haard the gospel shall perish.' Vertje 0, assures us that 
God will render to each according to his works, to some 
tribulation and anguish, to others glory, honour, and 
peace, for there is no respect of persons with God, 'for 
as many as sinned apart from (revealed) law, shall also 
destroy themselves (l)y their continuance in sin) apart 
from (the sentence of that) law, and as many as sinned 
under (revealed) law, shall l)e judged (i.c. condcmucil) 
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tlirongh (that) law/ [We shall be glad if some other of 
oiir correspondents will answer this question. — Ed.] 

Christ tempted in all things. — Christ took upon him 
our nature — we cannot say our * sinful nature. * His divine 
nature did not overcome his human nature, but in con- 
nxnction with it, and through it, he overcome sin, having 
been tried in all things like as we are, apart from sin. 

Authors of the Apocrypha. — If we can sav little or no- 
thing abont the authors of many of the Old Testament 
Books it is not wonderful that we can say still less about 
the anthors of the apocryphal writings. Ecclesiasticus 
professes to be translatea by Jesus (or Joshua), son of 
Sirach, of Jerusalem, from Hebrew (i.e. Aramaean) into 
Greek, probably B.c. 200. The Wisdom of Solomon is 
ftnonymous, but is supposed to have been written in 
Greek, B.C. 120-80. Tobit was (probably) written in 
Greek, B.C. 350, by the hero himself, or his son. He de- 
scribes himself as * Tobit, son of Tobiel, son of Ananiel, 
Bon of Aduel, son of Gabael, of the seed of Asael, of the 
tribe of NaphthalL' Judith is anonymous, and was 
(probably) written in Aramaean, B.C. 170-100. The 
Additions to Esther, are anonymous, and of uncertain 
date, like the Additio>'s to Daniel, i.e. the Song of the 
Three Children, the History of Susannah, and the Story 
of Bel and the Dragon. The Book of Baruch, was pro- 
bably written in Aramaean, B.C. 160, and the Epistle 
OF Jeremiah, b.c 100. Esdras I. is anonjrmous, but 
EsDRAS II. professes to be written by Elzra himself, but 
was probably written, A-d. 100. Esdras I. is quoted 
largely by Josephns, and Esdras II. by Barnabas, a.d. 
180, and Clement of Alexandria, a.d. 150-220. Macca- 
bees I. was probably written in Hebrew, B.C. 120-100; 
II. in Greek, A.D. 100-150; III. in Greek, a.d. 1-30; 
IV. in Greek, a.d. 60; and V. in Aramaean, A.D. 100. 

Satan faUing from Heaven. — We do not see any special 
difficulty connected with this expression in Luke 10.18. 
In the success of the seventy Jesus saw the bemnning of 
the overthrow of the power of the Adversary. Satan was 
then, as it were, the god of this world, exalted in his own 
estimation, and feanng no rival, but his time was being 
shortened, the Stronger than he had unfurled a banner, 
and committed it with his blessing to a few men good 
and true, and now that they report that even the demons 
were subject to them in Christ's name, the Saviour de- 
clares the certain issue, ' I saw Satan as lightning fallen 
from heaven,' the heaven of his own imagination (Isa. 14. 
12; Rev. 9.1,) and the power which he coveted so much. 
New Heavens and a New Earth. — Allusions to these 
are found in Isa. 65.17; 66.22; 2 Pet. 3.13; Rev. 21.1, 
and we see no reason to differ from the common opinion 
that the phrase denotes simply a new state of thinc^ in 
the churcn or in the political horizon, without the least 
reference to the aerial heavens. 

Gtnens — its authorship and origin, — In reply to the 
questions on this point (in p. 60), I remark that it is 
impossible to tell who wrote it. Though commonly at- 
tnonted to Moses, the New Testament writers, in quoting 
or r^erring to it, never attribute it to him, as they do 
^Elxodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. This 
is striking, and is decisive against its Mosaic authorship. 
I should say it is partly a translation and partly an 
original work. The author or authors ^ot some of the 
fa<^ from revelation, some from historical documents, 
and some from tradition. As it is certain that neither 
Adam nor Noah spoke Hebrew, the dialogues, conversa- 
tions, Ac, recorded in chap. 1-12, must oe translations 
from the primitive language whatever that was. — Rupert. 
Tajdng of Cgrenius.—^ would suggest that the true 
rendering and explanation of the passage is this : ' there 
went forth a decree from Caesar Augustus for the whole 
habitable earth to be enrolled (the enrolment itself first 
happened, i.e, was actually completed, when Cyrenius 



was covemor of Syria), and all were going on to be en- 
rolled, each one to Jiis own city,' &c. The decree came 
forth, B.C. 4, but was not completed till a.d. 8. — Crit. 

Luke 6.1, p. 10. — I do not find any warrant in Scrip- 
ture for holdmg with some that the sheaf of first-fruit 
was to be presented on the 16th of Nisan, or was any 
farther connected with the feast of the passover than 
that the waving of the sheaf may have been usually about 
that time. The time would be determined by the state 
of the harvest, or ripened com. All that was required 
was, that the sheaf should be waved *on the morrow 
after the sabbath,' that is, on some first day of the week ; 
and the seven weeks before Pentecost were to be counted 
from that day. The words in Deuteronomy are, (xvL 9. ) 
* begin to number the seven weeks,' (not from the pass- 
over, but) * from the time thou beginnest the sickle to 
the com.' From Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, seventh 
Edition, page 2, I find that in Eg^t and Palestine, 
barley is usually ripe about the beginning of April, old 
style. From tins, and from the directions ffiven to the 
Jews about reckoning the pentecostal weeks, I would 
explain the * emfi{UiwfUyn^»T^«iT^ of Luke to mean, *the 
first sabbath of the second month.' R. L. 

Hebrews 11. 23, p. 30. — The king's commandment 
was that the Hebrew male children should be killed. 
The parents of Moses seeing him to be a goodly child, 
believed that God was able to keep him ahve notwith- 
standing of the king's commandment. 

Note. — Exodus 1.15. * Hebrew midwives ;' ».e. Egyp- 
tian women who did the office of midwives to the 
Hebrews. R. L. 

Inspiration, p. 10, 59. — What is the probable differ- 
ence between hi^rnv^T^s found in 2 Tim. 3. 16, and htOlmm' 
TCf in 1 Thess. 4.9; John 6.45? ei««^vrr«f, divinitos 
inspirata, God-breathed — is used of the word of God, 
htiiiattrit of the people of God. As to the former : this 
^cord of Gk>d is rec^^nised as infallible by Clirist himself 
and the other N.T. writers, always quoting it as an 
authority. It is also clear from Rom. 16.3, 4; 2 Tim. 3. 
16 ; 2 Pet. 3. 15, 16, and similar passages, that Scripture — 
New and Old alike, for Romans was a somewhat late 
writing — was regarded of far higher importance than 
ordinary teaching, as beinff a lasting record for the church 
of every age. ^ to the latter : it is applied to all Chris- 
tians as receiving the Holy Spirit as a Practical Guide : 
the Divine Spirit acting in conjunction with the exertion 
of the human spirit. Thus such a passage as Mat. 10. 19, 
20, is of this Spirit-manifestation, the word f^tfifuirt of v. 
19, showing that human exertion is not thrown into the 
back-ground. But though the Spirit here is infallible as 
in word-inspiration, the question arises — where and how 
can we distinguish between what is divine, what human 
spirit ? Christ promised his disciples the Spirit's illumi- 
nation — a/ least, that Kiven to all Christians ; while the 
language of Paul in 1 Cor. 2, claims more. We claim for 
wonl-teachinff and life-teaching infallibihty (see 1 John 
2.20), only of a different kind. A clear example strikee 
us : the tvords of Balaam for instance are SttTvUerm, while 
lie cannot be said to have been #i447««T«r, this resting on 
faith, and used only of believers. Balaam was no be- 
liever; Ergo — 

Such a spirit-breathing as we speak of was a/iudUy 
given in apostolic times: Acts 2; 1 Cor. 12, &c., and 
quite distinct from the usual work in Christians. It might 
be called the Spirit's external work, as being outside of the 
sphere of sanctification, but bearing on it, as distinct from 
tne internal or sanctifying work. 

To go further than this, would be dogmatically to cut 
the knot of that ever and ever-to-be unsettled question 
of the canon. Augustine said : dicente Christo verba 
capimus, docente spiritu eadem verba intelligimus ; by a 
slight change we have : dicente spiritu verba^ &c. M. 
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ECCLESUSTICISM. 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

APPROVED, REPROVED, AND IMPROVED. 

Section IV. — The authority of the Holy Scripture, for 
which it ought to be beCeved and obeyed, dependeth 
not upon the testimony of any man or church, but 
wholly upon Ood {who is truth itseff) the author thereof; 
and therefore it is to be received, because it is the Word 
of God (2 Pet. 1.19, 21; 2 Tim. 3.16;" 1 John 6.9; 1 
Thes. 2.13). 
Section V. — We may be moved and induced by the testi- 
mony of the church to an high and reverend esteem of 
the Holy Scripture (1 Tim. 3.15); and the heavenliness 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty 
of the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of 
the whole (which is to give aU glory to God), the full 
discovery it makes of the only way of man's salvation, 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the en- 
tire perfection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth 
abundantly evidence itself to be the Word of Uod ; yet, 
notwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance of 
the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearins wit- 
ness by and with the Word, in our hearts (1 John 2. 
20, 27; John 16.13, 14; 1 Cor. 2.10-12; Isa. 59.21). 
These two Sections naturally go together, as treating 
upon substantially the same subject, and might have 
been embraced in one ; but why either of them ^ould be 
toibodied in a * Confession of Faitli' is not so evident, 
except as a kind of protest a^inst the popish doctrine 
that the authority oi the Scripture is derived from, or 
depends on, the Church. The ' authority' of Scripture 
depends upon its truth; if its facts and teachings are not 
true, it can have no authority, but our * full persuasion 
and assurance' of its truth depends to no inconsiderable 
extent, on the testimony of the Church and of men, e.g., 
as to the genuineness, tne authenticity, and the substaji- 
tial uncorruptedness of its various component parts. 2 
Pet. 1.19, *we have also a more sure word of prophecy,' 
should be rendered ' we have the prophetic word more 
sure,' t.0., by the transfiguration on the mount the evi- 
dence of the apostle's senses made his belief in the ancient 
prophecies more firm — to himself of course, and to all who 
give credence to his statement of what he saw and heard. 
At first sight Section V. appears to contradict Section 
rV., for whue the one repudiates the * testimony of any 
man or church,' the other admits that of the 'church' at 
least ; but it is not truly or necessarily a contradiction, 
for the one speaks of the ' authority' of the Scriptures, and 
the otiier oi a * high and reverend esteem' of them, two 
very different and distinct things. How the compilers 
of the Confession could have imagined that 1 Tim. 3.15 
has any connection with the proposition for which it is 
adduced, is a mystery. Certainly the Scripture referen- 
ces of the Confession require a sifting, and the heads of 
the State when it was last sanctioned in 1690 judiciously- 
left out all reference to them. But to proceed. 'We 
may be moved and induced by the testimony of the 
Church (and we may add ' of individual men,'^ to a high 
and reverend esteem of the Holy Scripture,' just as a 
patient may be led to a high estunate of the value of a 
certain medicine in a particular disease by the testimony 
of one who had himself experienced its benefits. 

The ' arffuments' adduced in the succeeding clauses are 
all founded on the internal evidences of the Scriptures 
themselves, and to an intelligent, thoughtful, and ingen- 
nous mind they are irresistible, while their external evi- 
dence, founded on the manifold exhibitions of supernatu- 
ral power and knowledge (commonly called 'miracles' 
and ' prophecy'), that were afforded in attestation of the 
divine commission of their writers to communicate the 



will of God, leaves nothing additional to be desired by 
any reasonable man who seeks truth for its own sake. 
The character of the sacred penmen, the antiquity and 
wonderful preservation of the Scriptures, the eff«»ct8 pro- 
duced by them, which could never have been accomplished 
by the lessons of philosophy nor the force of human laws, 
and the influence which they have had in civilizins the 
most barbarous nations, and in bettering the condition 
of society at large, wherever they are miown, read, or 
adopted, lead inevitably to the same result. 

Tnese arguments and considerations moke men inex- 
cusable in refusing to receive the Scriptures as a message 
from God, and were men governed oy reason only we 
could not doubt the issue, but he is a fallen intelligence, 
growinff up with prepossessions, and swayed to a larse 
extent by his animal nature, so as often to call evil good, 
and ^ood evil. Hence the Confession goes on to say that, 
notwithstanding the testimony of the Church, and the 
internal evidences the Scriptures themselves afford of 
their incomparable excellence, * our full persuasion and 
assurance' of their truth and divine authority ' is from 
the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the Word, in our hearts.' This does not mean, 
as some have supposed, that 'our full persuasion and 
assurance' regarding the truth and authority of the Scrip- 
ture is founded on 'the inward work of the Spirit,' but 
that they flow from that work. ' Every good giving, and 
every perfect gift, is from above, coining down from the 
Father of Lights,' lit., *of the lights,' whether physical, 
mental, or spiritual, and who has said, ' If any of you lack 
wisdom, let nim ask Of God, who giveth to all men liber- 
ally and upbraideth not.' And that the work of the 
Spirit in the heart may be distinguished from the falla- 
cious and deceptive workings of self-confident and pro- 
sumptuous enthusiasts, it is added that the Spirit bears 
witness hy means of, through the instrumentauty of and 
in conjunction with, the written Word itself. ' It is God 
who worketh in (or among, or by) us both to will and' to 
do,' but he works by means, and those means are of his 
own appointment. His previous communications are to be 
the test of all succeeding ones. Hence even though the 
sign or the wonder of a prophet (De. 13. 1-5), or a dreamer 
of dreams should come to pass, it was not to be hearkened 
to, if he said, * Let us ^ after other gods,' for this God 
hskd repeatedly prohibited, in the most direct maimer, 
and He is not a man that he should repent. So Paul 
declares that if an angel &om heaven should preach any 
other {i.e. different) gospel from that which he himself 
preached, let him be anathema ! God cannot contradict 
himself, and all his revelations are in harmony with thoae 
that preceded them. They may, yea, they naturally 
will be clearer and more oistinct, biit never contrary. 
This is evident, if we compare Christianity with the 
Patriarchal or with the Mosaic revelation on the one 
hand, and with Montanism, M«hAiinniftda.niimi, Sweden- 
borgianism, Mormonism, &c., on the other, for whereaa 
the founder of Christianity expressly declared that he 
came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
complete them, and fill them out to the uttermost, the 
founders of the later systems gave forth as revelations 
utteranoes that are expressly opposed both to the spirit 
and ike letter of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Section YI. — ^The whole counsel of God concerning all 
things necessary for his own glory, man's salvation, 
faith, and life, is either expressly set down in Scripture, 
or by good and necessaiy consequence may be deduced 
from ^sripture ; unto which nothing at any time is to 
be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit or by 
traditions of men. (2 Thes. 3.15-17; GaL 1.8, 9; 2 
Thes. 2.2.) Nevertheless we acknowledge the inward 
iliominatioii of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the 
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MTing understanding of such things as are revealed 
in the Word (John 6.45; 1 Cor. 2.9-12) ; and that there 
are some circumstances concerning the worship of God, 
and government of the Church, common to human 
actions and societies, which are to be ordered by the 
light of nature and Christian prudence, according to 
the general rules of the Word, which are always to be 
observed. (1 Cor 11.13, 14; 1426, 40.) 
The fib^t part of this Section is rash and unwarrantable 
in the extreme. Where does the Bible say that *the 
fdude counsel of God concerning all things necessary for 
his oum glory,* is revealed in it, or may be deduced from 
it? Echo answers ^wheref* Not a single passage of 
Scripture is referred to in support of the astounding as- 
sertion, nor can it be produced; the words *his own 
glory, ^ should therefore be expunged ai once. The next 
clause — 'unto which (Scripture) nothing at any time is to 
be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit or by 
traditions of men' — is equally unsupported by the Bible, 
or rather is directly opposed to it, and highly presump- 
tuous. We had ali^eady occasion to allude to it, in our 
closing remark on Section L In Acts 2.17, 18, we read 
of Peter addressing the Jews in explanation of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit during Pentecost, and quoting the 
|n«diction of Joel 2.28, as being there in part fnlmled, 
'And it shall come to pass in the last days (saith God), 
I will pour out of my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
•hall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams, 
and on my servants, and on my handmaidens, I will pour 
out of my spirit in those days, and they shall prophesy, ' 
kc And a^pun in v. 38, 39, *ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, for the promise is to you and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
THE Lord ocjr God shall call.' And in 1 Cor. 12.28, 
we find Paul writing, 'And God has set some in the 
Church, first, apostles, secondarily, prophets, thirdly, 
teachers, after that miracles, than gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues,' and in 14.26- 
31, 'How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, 
every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, nath a 
tongue, hath a rere^o^ton, nath an interpretation.' Hear 
also what the Master himself says, in Mark 16.17, 'And 
these signs shall follow them that believe : in my name 
shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues ; thev shall take up serpents ; and if thev drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay 
hands on. the sick, and they shall recover.' 

These promises are nowhere in Scripture limited to the 
apostles, or to apostc^c times ; Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
ud Tertullian speak of them as occasionally beins real- 
ized in their respective ages, and if they have ceased now, 
it is not because the promise has failed, but because the 
same obstacle stands in the way that interfered even 
with the working of Christ, 'He could not do many 

MIGHTY WORKS THERE BECAUSE OF THEIR UNBELIEF.' 

Omit therefore the words *whether by new revelations 
of the Spirit, or.' 

The last part of this section also contains the clause^ 
'common to human actions and societies' — ^that seems out 
of place and useless. 

Section VIL — ^All thinss in Scripture are not alike plain 
in themselves, nor anke clear unto all, (2 Pet. 3^16); 
yet those thmgs which are necessary to be known, 
believed, and observed for salvation, are so clearly 
propounded and opened in some place of Scripture or 
other, that not only the learned, but the unlearned, in 
a due use of the ordinary means, may attain unto a 
sufficient understandins of them. (Ps. 1 19. 105, 130. ) 
This Section is expressed in words of truth and sober- 
ness. The Bible was written by men, for men, and in 



the popular language of men. It treats, indeed, of some 
subjects beyond the ordinary reach and ken of men, but 
the language used regarding them is generally simple in 
itself, and always in accordance with the ordinary princi- 
ples of the grammar, structure, and idiom of the original 
tongue or tongues in which it was at first indited, as used 
by contemporary writers on similar subjects. The great 
truths of the Bible regarding the existence, character, 
attributes, and superintending providence of God, the 
origin, fall, preservation, and duty of Man, and the way 
of salvation from sin and misery, are all so clearly stated, 
that though there are diversities of opinion among Chris- 
tians about the best mode of explaining and expressing 
these truths, and their relative bearing on each other as 
a system, there is truly and practically an agreement as 
to the facts of the case. All believe Christ is the 'Son' 
of God, but some say he is so by nature, others that he 
is so by office; all believe in the 'decrees' of God, but 
some say they are particular, others that they are gen- 
eral; all believe that mankind are affected ana depraved 
by Uie 'fall,' but some say it also entailed guUt; all be- 
lieve that the mediatorial *work' of Christ is sufficient for 
all, but some regard it as a thing per se removing legal 
barriers, others as o«r se securing salvation ; all believe 
salvation is througn faith, by grace, but some say faith 
is the simple belief of the truth by the understuiding, 
others that Christ died for them, others, that it is an act 
both of the understanding and of the heart; all believe that 
man cannot re^snerate himself, it must be by the Spirit, 
but some think He works by leaving the truth and 
motives of the Word to their natural operation on the 
mind, others that He acts directly and immediately; some 
speak of a aeneral call b^r the Spirit, others of a special 
and effectual one ; some think a saint cannot finally perish, 
others say he may; some say he will persevere by the 
pouter of God, others he is secured by his promise, oath, 
and covenant. 

If this section of the Confession is true, as we believe 
it is, it should lead the various branches of the Christian 
Church, to avoid putting in their formulas of faith for 
Church fellowship anythmg that is not 'necessary to be 
known, believed, and observed for salvation.* If, for 
example, a knowledge of the Civil Magistrate's duty to 
the Cnurch is not necessary for salvation, and if it is not 
so clearly propounded that the 'unlearned' may attain to 
a sufficient understanding of it — why not expunge it 
altoge^er? or at least, be consistent, and expunge this 
section 7 

** Let each Christian make a free and personal confession 
of faith: nothing can be more legitimate. Let each Elder, 
called to teach, express lus convictions : nothing can be 
better. Let the Church adopt every measure of discipline 
to prevent the propagation of false doctrines in her bosom: 
nothing can be more necessary. But none of these acts 
requires a settled formula. Those who profess their f aiUi 
cannot give it too individual a form : the Church, which 
judffes, can never find a code equal in clearness to the 
Bible accepted in all its completeness. 

'* I do not foi^et the circmnstances which explain and 
in part justify the Confessions of Faith of the sixteenth 
century. . . . But what was meant to be the expression 
of faith, naturally and necessarily became its rule. Any 
one who visited Protestant Germany in the seventeenth 
century, must have been alarmed to hear the Confessions 

a noted always, but never the Bible. Had he sought 
here the principle of Protestantism, he would have 
found only that of Popery. He would have seen the 
evil fruits of an evil tree, an orthodoxy more dried up 
and dead than BationaUsm, the worthy offspring of for- 
mularies in which the Gospel had come to be frozen up into 
systems." — Qasparin. 

(To be continued.) 
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Critical Notices. 

* 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, translated from the Greek 
Text of Tischeudorf, (8vo, Lipsi«, 1865: F. A- Brock- 
haua,) by the Rev. Kobbrt Ainslik, of Brighton, 32mo, 
pp. xxii. 458. Longmans. 

We have no great confidence in the Greek Text of Tis- 
chendorf, or much hope of any practical benefit from the 
examinations of Greek MSS., except indeed we could 
fall upon the very autograpJis of the Scripture writers. 
Still we welcome with pleasure the labours of such men 
as the German critics and bid them God speed. Mr Ain- 
slie has also thought it advisable to bring before mere 
English readers the results of the labours of Tischendorf 
in uie shape of a New Translation, which is a credit to 
the Brighton press and to himself. 

We differ entirely from Mr Ainslie and Mr Malan in 
reference to the original language of Matthew's Gospel, 
and that used by Jesus and the Apostles. We are fully 
persuaded that Greek was the predominant language in 
Palestine at that date, and that all the New Testament 
Writings were composed and first published in it, not in 
Aramaean. The earliest possible date of the Peshito 
Syriac Version is A.D. 150-180-200. The Sinaitic Mb. 
is reputed by Tischendorf, Scrivener, and Mr Ainslie, to 
be one of the 50 copies prepared by Eusebius, A.D. 331, at 
the direction of Constantine. It may be so, as it con- 
tains emendations of a decidedly Avian naiure, and 
Eusebius was reported to be one by his contemporaries. 
Two of these are John 1.18, *the only begotten God,' 
instead of the 'only begotten Son,* and Luke 8.40, 'for 
they were all waiting for the God,* instead of waiting for 
him. We prefer datins it A.D. 450-500. Mr Ainslie 
has very much improved the common rendering of a large 
number of passages; still he has left a rich narvest of 
gleaning for a second edition, or for his successors in the 
work of 'dressing the garden of the Lord,' that His 
people may enter m and eat its pleasant fruits. 

We wait with interest for his promised 'Letters on the 
New Testament.* 

THE THINGS THAT MUST SHORTLY COME TO 
PASS. A series of Discourses on the Prophecies of the 
Last Days, delivered in the Parish Church of Tipton, 
Staffordshire, by the Rev. William Keb, A.M., 12mo, 
pp. viii., 398. Dudley, W. H. Laxton. 

Contents : — Prophecy a Shining light — True Character 
of the present Dispensation — ^Advent of the Bride^^room 
— Revival of Miracles — Modem Spirit Manifestations — 
Antichrist — Battle of the Great Day of God Almighty — 
Advent of the Avenger — Millennium — First Resurrection 
— King of the Jews — Judgment of the Saints — of the 
Rebels — of the Dead — ^New Creation — Its Inhabitants. 

Writers on Prophecy may be arranged under three 
classes — ^Praeterists, Progressionists, and Futurists. The 
first hold that most of the Book of Revelation has already 
been fulfiUed, the second that it is tn ^ course of being 
fulJUled, the third that the fulfilment is all future. Mr 
Ker belongs to the third class, and we ourselves to the 
first, but we welcome his aid in overthrowinffsome of the 
follies of the second class, respecting the Year-Day-Theory, 
Ac., which he does with vigour and ease. 

CHRIST OUR LIFE, or the Scripture Testimony con- 
cerning Immortality, edited by the Rev. W. Ker, 
A.M., 12mo, pp. viii. 64. W. IT. Laxton. 

An attempt to prove that the Soul is immortal by grace, 
a notion held by Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, and other 
fathers of the earl^ church, and to which we invite the 
attention of our cntical readers. 



COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, by 
JAME.S MoRisoN, D.D., 8vo, part I., pp. 64. HamiUvu, 
Adams. 
If this work, when completed, be of the same character 
as the first part, contaimug Mat. 1.1 — 5.5. it will be one 
of the very best that has as yet appeared. Without any 
pretensions, or parade of learning, we have the results of 
highly accurate scholarship and practical common sense. 
\Ve never read sixty-four pages of a 'Commentary* from 
which we have had so few reasons to dissent as this. It 
is free from almost all the defects we have pointed out 
m those of Dr David Brown and Dr Henry Alford. As 
it progresses, we shall return to it again. 

GOTTFRED'S PILGRIMAGE, an AUegory, by H. Hut- 
ton, St Paul's, Tipton, 3d edition, 18mo, pp. 64. 

Dudley, Laxton. 
A SHORT imitation of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, very 
suitable for a Sunday School gift. 

THE HEALING ART THE RIGHT HAND OF 
THE CHURCH, or Practical Medicine an Essential 
Element in the Christian System, by Therapbutus, 
12mo. EtUnhwrgh. 

Contents : Preface. I. Modem Medical Missions. II. 
New Testament Healings. III. Medicine and Healings 
before the Time of Christ. IV. Relation between Christ- 
ianity and Medicine. V. Christian Medicine Inadequately 
Represented in the Medical Mission Scheme. VI. Testi- 
mony of History. VII. Conclusion; Physician's Hymn; 
Appendix; A-ZZ. Addendubc, pp. 280. 

The Author of this singular and ii^genious volume ia 
well known as an accomplished member of the medical 
profession, and his views are worthy of more attention 
than they have yet received. 

MANUAL OF BUDHISM, m its Modem Development, 
translated from Singhalese MSS., by R. Spence Hardy, 
8vo. Williams db Norgat^. 

Preface, p. ix — xiii; Contents, p. xv. xvi. 

Chap. I. Budhish System of the Universe. 

IL Various Orders of Sentient Existence. 

III. Primitive Inhabitants of Earth ; Fall from 

Purity, — Division into Four Castes. 

IV. Budhas who preceded Giotama. 
V. His Virtues and States of Being. 

VI. Ancestors of Gotama Budha. 
VII. Legendaiy Life of Gotama Budha. 
VIII. Dignity, Virtues, and Powers of Budha. 
IX. Ontology of Budhism. 
X. Ethics of Budhism. 
Index and Glossary, p. 521-533. 
Perhaps there is no man living who could introduce the 
student into the histoiy and developments of Budhism 
better than [the late] Mr Hardy ; we expect to have an 
early opportunity of comparing that system with Christy 
ianity. 

REFORMED ENGLISH GRAATMAR. A Critique an4 
Textual Outline of English Grammar, being an attempt 
to exhibit the true Grammatical Basis on which to de- 
velope the Structure, simplify the Treatment, facilitate 
the Acquisition of the Engliah Language. B^ John 
CoGHLAN, revised impression, 12mo, pp. 56, price 1/6, 

Nimmo. 
We very cordially recommend this little work. It is 
truly multum in parvo, and we know no book better 
adapted to give the student — youn^ or old, professional 
or non-professional — a clearer insight into tiie simj^^ 
grammar of our noble English Language. 
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Paul's Letters to the Thessalonians. 

(THX FIRffT WAB WKl ' l T im FBOM COKOrm, A.D. 52.) 

[. 1 Paul, and SilTan, and Timothy, to the Aflsembly of 
rhessaloniAnB in Qod the Father, and the Lord Jesus 
2hnat : Grace to yon and peace from God our Father, 
ud the Lord Jesus Christ ! 

(Joy over thexr reception of the Oospel. ) 

* We give thanks to God always concenung all of yon, 
naking mention of you in our pourings-forth unceasingljr, 
' (remembering of you the work of the faith, and the toil 
)f the love, and the endurance of the hope, of our Lord 
Fesus Christ,) before Grod even our Father, ^ we having 
perceived, brethren dearly-beloved by God, the election 
)f you, A that our good-news was made (by us) not to you 
n word only, but also in power, and in holy spirit, and 
11 much assurance, even as ye have perceived we were 
nade such among you for your sake, *and ye yourselves 
i^ere made imitators of us, and of tiie Loiti, naving re- 
ceived the word in much tribulation, with the joy of a 
loly spirit. 

(Ite effect on others, ) 

7 So that ye became types to all those believing in 
Viacedonia and in Achaia, ^for from you has sounded 
brth the word of the Loid, not only in Macedonia and 
n Achaia, but also in every place your faith toward God 
vent forth for itself, so that we have no need to say any- 
;hing, > for they themselves tell concerning us what sort 
>f entrance we had to you, and how ye turned round to 
^rod from the idols ; to serve a living and a true God, 
" and to abide on his Son from the heavens, whom he 
"aised out of the dead — Jesus, who is freeing us from the 
!jming anger. 

(ApostoUe boldness and disinterestedness.) 

II. ^For ye yourselves, brethren, have known our 
entrance to you, that it has not become vain, * but having 
>oth suffered openly and havinjB^ been insulted (even as 
re have known) among the PhiUppians, we had boldness 
n our God, to speak to you the good-news of God, amid 
Quch contending, > for our exhortation is not out of deceit, 
tor out of uncfeanness, nor in guile, ^but even as we 
lave been approved by God, to be entrusted with the 
;ood-news, so we speajc, not as pleasing men but God, 
p^hoisapprovingour heart, foratnotime were we made with 
. word of flattwy, (even as ye have known,) nor with a 
tretence of covetousness^ (God is witness!) <nor of men 
re we seeking glory, neither from you nor from others, 
though able to be burdensome, as Christ's apostles !) ' but 
re were made gentle in your midst. 

(Gentleness and/aitY*dness.) 

As when a nursing mother ma.j cherish her own child- 
en, ^ so sendinff forth for ourselves our love of you, we 
re well-pleasea to impart to you not only the good-news 
f God, out also our own lives, because ye were made 
early-beloved to tu, *for ye remember, orethren, our 
o'd and travail, working night and day, not to be a 
urden to any of yon, we proclaimed to you the good- 
ews of God ; ^ ye are witnesses, (God also !) how kindly, 
nd righteously, and blamelessly, we were made to you 
rho are believmg, ^^ even as ye have known, how we are 
shorting, and comforting, and bearing witness to each 
ne of yon, as a father to nis own ohildien, ^* with a view 

> your walking worthily of the Qod who is calling you 

> his own kinj^m and gloiy. 

(His thanl^ulness and eneouroffement. ) 
" For this cause also we onrselve* Ave thai^ to God 
nceaeingly, that having received God's word of hearing 
om us, ve accepted not men's word, bat «v«n a^ it is 
-uly God s word» who also worketii m amoog yoo who 
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are believing, ^* for ye yourselves were made imitators, 
brethren, of Uie assemblies of God that are in Judea in 
Christ Jesus, because ye also suffered the same things 
under your own clansmen, even as they under the Jews, 
^*who killed both Jesus the Lord, and their own pro- 
phets, and caused us to flee, and are not pleasing to God, 
and contrary to all men, ^> hindering us m>m speaking to 
the nations that they might be saved, with a view to the 
filling up of their sins always; but the anger came upon 
them with a view to an end. 

(His desire to see them, and joy over them.) 
17 But we ourselves, brethren, having been taken com- 
fortless from you for an hour's duration, in face not in 
heart, hastened more abundantly to see your face in mnoh 
over-desire, i> wherefore we wished to come to y<m, (I 
Paul indeed,) both once and agaiv, and the Adversaiy 
hindered us ; ^* for who is our hope, or joy. or crown of 
boSi^ting (is it not even ye?) before our Lord Jesus Christ 
in his presence? for ye yourselves are our glory and our 
joy I 

(Reasons for sending Timothy. ) 
III. ^Wherefore, no lonser forbearing, we thought 
good to be left behind in Athens alone, 'and we sent 
Timothy our brother, and a deacon of God, and our fellow- 
worker in the good-news of the Christ, to confirm you, 
and to exhort you in behalf of your faith, ' for no one to be 
shaken in these tribulations, for ye yourselves haye 
known that to this we are set, ^ for even when we were 
with you, we told publicly to you that we are about to 
be in tribulation (even as it came to pass, and ye haye 
known,) "on this account I also, no longer forbearing; 
sent to know your faith, lest by some means the tempt^ 
tempted you, and our toil might become vain. 

(Comfort recdved from Ms good report.) 
*And Timothy having now come to us rrom you, and 
having told to us the good-news of your faith and your 
love, and that ye have good remembneranoe of us always, 
greatly desiring to see us, even as we also you, 7 because 
of this we were comforted, brethren, over yon, in all our 
tribulation and necessity, through your faith, * because 
now we live, if ye yourselves may stand fast in the Loid ; 
> for what thanks are we able to render again to God con- 
cerning you, over all the joy which we ioy for your sakes 
before our God, *^ night and day beseeching very exoeed- 
in^y to see your fa^ and to perfect the things of your 
faith that are lacking? 

(Prayers for mtaual blessings.) 
11 But nay God himself, even our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, make our way straight to you ; '* and you 
may the Lord cause to increase and to abound more in 
the love to one another and to all, eyen as we also to jrou, 
u to confirm your hearts unblameable in sanctification, 
before €k>d even our Father, in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with all his holy ones. 

(For their spirittuU progress.) 
TV. 1 As to the rest, tnen, brethren, we ask you, and 
exhort in the Lord Jesus, even as ye received from ns, 
how it behoves you to walk and to please God, that ye 
may abound the more, * for ye have known what oom- 
miuods we through the Lord Jesus gave to you, > for this 
is God's wish— your sanctification, to hold yoursdyes off 
from the whoredom ; * each of you to know to ac|q[uire his 
own vessel in sanctification and honour, *not in a pas- 
sion of over-desire, even as the nations that haye not 
known God; *not to go beyond and have more in the 
matter than his brother, because the Lord is an avenger 
concerning all these thuigs, even as we also said openly 
to yon and thoroughly testified, ' for God did not call us 
for nncleannesa, bat in sanctificatiop ; * he^ therefore, who 
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is pntting us away, dotli not put away man but God, who 
also gave his own holy spirit to us. 

(For brotherly love and becoming behaviour, ) 

•And concerning the brotherly love, we have no need 
to write to you, for ye yourselves are God-taught in re- 
gard to the love of one another, *®for je also do it to all 
the brethren that are in all Macedonia; but we exhort 
you, brethren, to increase the more, *^ and to be ambitious 
to be quiet, and to do your own things, and to work with 
your own hands, even as we commanded you, "that ye 
may walk about becomingly towards those without, and 
may have need of no one. 

(Exhortation against sorrow for the dead.) 

^•Now I do not wish you to be isnorant, brethren, con- 
cerning those who have fallen asleep, that ye may not 
sorrow, even as the rest who have no hope, " for if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, so also will God 
bring those asleep through Jesus with him, ^* for this^ we 
sav to you in a word of 3ie Lord, that we who are livine, 
who are left over, in regard to the presence of the Lord, 
shall not precede those asleep, ^* because the Lord Him- 
self (in a uiout, in the voice of a chief-messenger, and in 
a trump of God, ) shall descend from heaven, and the dead 
in Chr&t shall rise up first; *'then we who are living, 
who are left over, together with them shall be snatched 
away in clouds to a meeting of the Lord, to the air, and 
so we shall always be with the Lord; "so, then, exhort 
ye one another in these words. 

(How the day of the Lord comes.) 

v. ^ But concerning the times and the seasons, brethren, 
ye have no need to be written to, • for ye yourselves have 
known accurately that the day of the Lord so cometh as 
• a thief in the ni^t, ' for when they shall say, 'Peace and 
surety,^ then rum unexpected by them stands over them, 
even as the pang doth the woman with child, and they 
shall by no means escape. 

(Character of believers and reasons of contort.) 
* But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, so that tne day 
may ta^e you down as a thief, ^ for ye are all sons of light 
and sons of day ; we are not of night, nor of darkness, 
* therefore, then, may we not sleep, as also the rest, but 
may we be wakeful and sober, ^ for those who are sleep- 
ing do sleep by night, and those becoming drunk are 
drunk by night ; • but we, being of the day, may we be 
sober, putting on a breast-plate of faith, and love, and a 
helmet — a hope of salvation, *that God did not set us 
to anger, but to an acquisition of salvation though our 
LordJesus Christ, ^^ who died in our behalf, that whether 
we wake, whether we sleep, we may live together with 
him; *^ wherefore, exhort ye one another, and build ye 
up, the one the other, even as ye also do. 
( Various eahortaUons. ) 
**And we ask you, brethren, to know those toilinfl 
among you, and standing before yon in the Lord, and 
putting you in mind, *• and to esteem them very abund- 
antly m love, because of their work ; be at peace among 
yourselves; "and we exhort you, brethren, be putting 
the disorderly in mind, be comforting the Uttle-souled, 
be upholding the weak, be patient toward all, " see that 
no one render evil for evil to any, but always pursue that 
which is ^ood, in reeard to one another, and to all ;" be 
always rejoicing, "be unceasingly^ praying; "in every 
thing be giving thanks, for this is God's will in Christ 
Jesus in regard to you. ^*Be not quenching the spirit; 
*^ be not despising prophecies ; *^ be testing every thing ; 
be holding fast that which is good ; " be holding off from 
every appearance of evil. 

(Prayers and saluiaHon.) 
"And may the God of the peace himiself sanctify yon 
to the full end, and may your whole lot — ^the spirit, and 



the soul, and the body — be kept blamelessly in the pres- 
ence of our Lord Jesus Christ ! ** Stedfast is he who is 
calling you, who also will doU, *^ Bretiuen, be praying 
concermng us; ** salute all the brethren in a holy kiss 
of friendship. *^ I adjure yen by the Lord : this Letter is 
to be read to all the holy brethren. The grace of oar 
Lord Jesus Christ is with you I 



(THE SEOOND, WRl'lTKN FROM CORINTH, A.D. 53.) 

I. ^ Paul, and Silvan, and Timothy, to the Assembly of 
Thessalonians in God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ : ' Grace to yon and peace from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

(Thanksgiving with encouragements.) 
• We ought to gpve thanks to God always concerning 
you, brethren, as is meet, because your faith increaaetn 
exceedingly, and the love of each one of you all to one 
another aboundeth, * so that we ourselves boast in yon in 
the assemblies of God, over your endurance and faith in 
all vour persecutions and the tribulations that ye hold up 
nnaer, * an inward sign of the righteous judgment of God, 
in regard to your being reckon^ worthy of the kingdom 
of God, in behalf of which also ye suffer, *if, indeed, it 
is a righteous thin^ with God, to give in return tribula- 
tion to those troublmg you, ^ and to you who are troubled, 
release with us, in the revelation of the Lord Jesus from 
heaven with messengers of his power, *in a flame of fire, 
giving full- justice to those not Imowing God, and to those 
not hearkening submissively to the good-news of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, •who shall honour justice, with ruin 
age-during, from the face of the Lord, and from the glorv 
of his strenffth, " when he may come to be inwardly glori- 
fied in his holy ones, and to be wondered at in all those 
believing, (beoiMise our testimony was believed by yon) 
in that day. 

(Prayers for progress.) 
** With a view to which also we pray always concern- 
ing you, that our God may reckon you worthy of the 
calling, and may fill out eveir good-thought of goodness, 
and work of faith in power ; " uiat the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and ye in him, ac- 
cording to the grace of our God and Lord Jesus Christ. 
(Corrections as to Chrisfs Coming.) 
n. * But we ask you, brethren, in behalf of the pres- 
ence of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our public gathering 
together on him, 'with a view to your not being hastily 
shaken from the mind (ye had, ) neither to be tumnltoons, 
neither through spirit, neither through word, neither 
through letter as through us, as that the day of tiie Christ 
has set in. * May no one lead you astray, in any way, be- 
cause, if the falling off may not come tot, and the man 
of the sin be revved, the son of destruction, ^ who is 
lajong himself over acainst, and is lifting himself up 
above, all that is called a god or an object of reverence, 
so as in re^;ard to the temme of God to seat himself down, 
showing himself off that he is a god— [that day shall not 
come.] 

(Description of the apostasy.) 
* Do ^e not remember tliat being vet with yon I said 
these things to jrou ? • And now ye have known what is 
holding down, m order to its beinc revealed in its own 
season, ^ for the mystery of the landessness doth alr^uiy 
work in, only till he who is now holding down may come 
out of tiie midst, *and then shall the lawless one be re- 
vealed, whom the Lord [Jesus] shall take away with the 
spirit of his mouth, and shall make utterly useless with 
the full appearance of His Presence — * whose Presence is 
against the in-working of Satan, in every kind of lying 
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Sower, and ngnai t^d wooden, >^ and in every kind of 
eceitfolness of the onrighteofaBnes in thoae destroying 
themaelvea, becaase they received not for themselves the 
love of the truth with a view to their being saved ; ^^ and 
for this canse shall God send to them an in-working of 
deceit, in reference to their believing the lying thing, *' that 
all mav be judged who believed not the tnith, but were 
pleased in the unrighteousness. 

(Thanks, exhortoHon, and prayers.) 

^*But we ounelves ought to give thanks always to God 
concerning you, brethren, dearly beloved hj the Lord, 
that God took yon up for himself from the beginning with 
a view to salvation m sanctification of spirit, and belief 
of truth, ^* with a view to which he called you through 
our sood-newB with a view to an acquisition of glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

^* Therefore, then, brethren, stand fast, and hold the 
thing given over (to you), which ye have been taught, 
wheuier through word (of mouth), whether through our 
[former] Letter. **And our Lord Jesus Christ lumself, 
and God even our Father, who loved us dearly, and gave 
agc-during exhortation and good hope in grace, coimort 
your hearts, and stablish you in every good word and work. 
(Bequest, and expression of conjidence, ) 

III. ^ As to the rest, brethreoi, be praying concerning 
us, that the word of the Lord may run and be glorified, 
even as also toward you, ' and that we may be freed from 
the unseasonable and evil men, for the faith is not of all. 
* But the Lord is faithful, who shall confirm and guard 
you from the evil, * and we have confidence for ourselves 
m the Lord about you, that ye doth do and will do the 
things which we command you. * Now the Lord make your 
hearts thoroughly straight in reference to the love of God, 
and the endurance of tne Christ. 

(Charge and example.) 

* Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our 
Ix)rd Jesus Christ, to withdraw yourselves from every 
brother walking disorderly, and not according to the 
thing delivered, which ye received from us, ^ for ye your- 
selves have known how it behoveth you to follow us, 
that we did not act disorderly among you, ' neither did we 
eat bread as a gift from any one, but working in toil and 
travail, night and day, for our not being a biurden to any 
one of you, *not that we have not authority, but that we 
plight give ourselves a type to you, with a view to your 
imitatinff us, ^^for even iniere we were with you, this we 
commanded you, that if any do not wish to work, neither 
let him eat, " for we hear ot certain walking about among 
you disorderly, working nothing, but working about 
{everything, "Now such we command and exhort, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness working, they 
eat their own bread. '*But ye, brethren, be not weary 
doin^good; '^but if any one obey not our word through 
this Letter, note that one, and mix not up yourselves 
with him, tiiat be may be turned in, ^^ and count him not 
as an enemy, but admonish as a brother. 

(Bxhortaiion, prayer, and saltUcUion.) 

'* Now, may the Lord of the peace himself give you the 
peace through every thin^ in every way. The Lord is 
with you alL The salutation is by myself — ^by the hand 
of Paul — ^which is a token in every Letter: thus I write. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is with yon I Amen. 

SUFPLEMENTABT NOTBS. 

Paul himself was the first (A.i>. 60) who peached the 
Qospel in Thessalonica, a sea-port town of Macedonia, 
and its capital city, (Acts 17.1-9.) Entering the syna- 
gogue there, he reasoned with the Jews for three successive 
sabbAths, when some of them believed, also a great 
multitudje of devout Greeks^ and not a few chief women. 



The unbelieving Jews assaulted the house of Jason his 
kinsman, with whom he lodged, and drew him and others 
to the rulers, accusing them as usual of sedition and trea- 
son. The rtders took security of Jason, and dismissed 
the rest, who immediately sent Paul and Silas by night 
to Berea, where they had great success, which, coming to 
the ears of the unbelieving Jews in Thessalonica, excited 
them to send and raise the unbelieving Bereans against 
the gospel. Paul was therefore conducted to Athens, 
whence he sent Timothy to the Thessalonians to know 
their state, who, on returning found Paul at Corinth, and 

?%ve him a comparatively favourable report, which caused 
aul to write this first Letter (Acts 18.5), when dwell- 
ing with Aquila and Priscilla (a.d. 52), and labouring with 
his hands at tent-making. 

It may be divided into two parts, Hkejirst oonsiBting of 
chapters I — III., exhorting to constancy and persever- 
ance, the second, comprising chapters IV — V., to progress 
and perfection. Gwmg to the (chiefly) Gentile origm of 
the Thessalonian church, there are few or no allusions or 
references to the Old Testament Scriptures in this Letter, 
which is the first of all the existing apostolic Epistles. 

It is quoted or alluded to by Polycarp (a.d. 78-164), 
Justin Martyr (a.d. 103-167), Irenaeus (a.d. 120-202), 
Tertullian (a.d. 150-220), Clement of Alexandria (a.d. 
150-220), Marcion (a.d. 100-150), Muratori Fragment (a.d. 
145-180), Oriften (A.D. 185-253), &c. 

It is found in the earliest Latin (a.d. 150) and Syriao 
(A.D. 180) Versions. The allusions to it by Clement of 
Rome (A.D. 68-101), Polycarp (a.d. 78-164), Ignatius (a.d. 
68-117), &c., are doubtful. 

The SBCX)in> Letfer is generally reckoned to have been 
written about six months after the first, while Silas and 
Timothy were with him at Corinth, during his 18 months 
stay in that city (Acts 18.11-18), about a.d. 63, in the 
12th year of the emperor Claudius. The first Letter had 
confirmed and strengthened the faith and constancy of 
the Thessalonians, but a notion had sprung up amons 
them that the day of Christ's coming ?iad actually arrived, 
and they were neglecting their dauy business, and even 
their open church meetings. Some supported this notion 
as by (Uvine revelation, others alleeed Paul's own author- 
ity, and even ai)parently f oiged a letter in his name. In 
this Second Epistle Paul reminds them of his own per- 
sonal teaching on this subject, that before the day of the 
Lord's coming the apostacy or 'off-standine' foretold (by 
Christ in Mat. 24.10) must take place, and the 'man of 
sin' be manifested, and exhorts them to hold fast his 
teaching, to pray for him and his fellow labourers, to 
withdraw from the disorderly, and note them for tiieir 
good. To prevent forgery in future he gives his own 
sijoiature for their inspection. 

It is quoted or alluded to by Clement of Rome (a.d. 
68-101), Ignatius (a.d. 68-117), Polycarp (a.d. 78-164), 
Justin Martyr (a.d. 103-167) Irenaeus (a.d. 120-202), 
Tertullian (a.d. 150-220), Clement of Alexandria (a.d. 150- 
220), Marcion (a.d. 100-160), and the Muratori Fragment 
(A.D. 145-180). 

It is found in the earliest Latin (a.d. 150) and Syriac 
(A.D. 180) Versions, and like fche First Epistle has never 
really been doubted to be a composition of the ^preat apos- 
tle to the Gentiles, to whom from the beginnmg it nas 
been attributed. 

Without entering at i)re8ent into particularB we are of 
opinion that the expulsion of the Jews from Bome by 
Claudius about this very time (Acts 18.2,) first excited 
^e notion of the Thessalonians that the day of Christ's 
vengeance on the Jews had come, and also that the *f?um 
o/sm* who was to be manifested, along with the ' falling 
away* of many from their love, was Nsno, a perfect mon- 
ster of iniquity, who claimed divine worship, and was im- 
piously saluted as the * Eternal One!* 
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Syllabus of Lectures on Public Prayer. 

LECTURE I.— HIBTOBY OF PUBLIC PRAYER. 

NxTMBER and length of prayers in the ancient synagogne 
worship. Two reasons why Christ found fault with 
Jewish prayers in his time. 

1. Orider of prayer in the early Christian church. Re- 
gular season for {>rayer between the sermon and the com- 
munion; offered in successive, distinct prayers, adapted 
to the case of distinct classes. Who might be present at 
the communion prayers. 

2. Posture in prayer. Standing and kneeling; usace 
respecting. Face directed towards the east; probame 
origin of the custom. 

3. Length of prayers. How it appears that declension 
in the spirit of piety has tended to formality, and undue 
len^h m prayer, in the Jewish church, and in the 
Christian. 

4. Praying to Christ, in his name. This practice au- 
thorized m the New Testament ; common also among pri- 
mitive Christians. This shown from Pliny's letter to Tra- 

lan : from doxologies used in prayer; specially confirmed 

»y Basil's allusion to Arius. 

5. Praying for the dead, When this practice was first 
mentioned ; case in which Augustine adopted it ; steps bv 
which the practice was intnKluced. Purpose for which 
the dead were first mentioned in prayer. Connexion of 
this superstition with current opinions respecting Hades; 
also the first resurrection. Influence of natural affection. 

LECTURE n. — ^ANCIENT LITURGIES. 

No authority for them in the primitive Jewish church ; 
none given by Christ Lord's prayer ; remarks on. When 
and how forms were introduced. Further evidence that 
they were not used in the primitive Christian church. 
English Liturgy ; how and when formed. 

SXPXDIBKGY OF FORMS.— GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
RESPECTINO PRAYER. 

Arguments used in favour of forms. 

1. If they aie not enjoined, they are at least allowed 
in the Bible, to such as think them expedient. 

2. They are a necessary guard against the improprieties 
and irregularities of extemporary prayers. 

3. The principle involved is the same as in usins x>re- 
oomposed psalms or hymns in devotion. Remarcs on 
iihis argument. 

Objections offered against forms, 

1. They are inconsiBtent with freedom and fervency in 
-devotion. Facts alleged on this point. 

2. Extemporary prayer is not necessarily nor commonly 
extravagant in maimer. 

3. No set of forms can be sufficiently various to cor- 
respond with the objects and occasions of prayer. Dlus- 
tration from transactions of common life; from revivals of 
religion ; and families. 

4. There id more danger of embarrassment in prayer by 
forms than without them. Illustration &om facts. 

LECTURE III.— DIRECTIONS AND ADVICE RESPECTINO 
THE PROPER PERFORMANCE OF PUBLIC PRAYER. 

I. Remember thcU your amount of usefulness in the 
mtimistry depends much on the character of your public 
prayers. The proper influence of these on success in 
preaching; as connected with the blessing of God; as 
promotii^ solemnity and candour in hearers ; as connected 
with the preacher's own state of mind, and its influence 
<m his sermons. Prayers used by Doddridge preparatory 
to writing a sermon. 

n. ffyou would pray well in public, you must be a de- 
vout man. Why the habit of devotional feeling is essen- 
tial in this case. How this habit is to be cultivated by 
a miniater. Influence of maintaining secret prayer as a 



matterof form; also of irregularity in it. Coiiaisteocy im 
spiritual hi^its ; why important. 

III. Let the matter of your prayers correspond to the 
occasion, and to the objects for v^tcA you pray. 

There is no point in which intelligent Christians so 
often feel a deficiency in the public prayers of mimsterSy 
as in want of matter. 

To ffuard against this deficiency, enter with deep feeling 
into the circumstances of an assembly convened in the 
presence of God, for his worship ; their diversity of cfaoar- 
acter, obligations, prospects, necessities. Cultivate the 
habit of reflection on the proper subjects of prayer. Re- 
plenish your stock of devotional thoughts from the Bible, 
and the writings of holy men. 

IV. Let your method have canncMon, uMout studied 
fomudity. 

Order in thought, why specially proper in addressing 
God. Its influence on matter and length in praver. How 
far it is best for a young preacher to regard the usual 
heads of prayer. Rigid exactness of method; Newton's 
objection to. Orton's change of views as to premeditation 
and method. 

V. Your language in prayer should be adapted to the 
solemnity of devotion. It should have 

1. Simplicity, This requires that vou avoid low woirds 
and colloquial familiarity; a learned phraseology; poet- 
ical ornament ; scholastic exactness. 

2. Fervour, How the lan^age of the heart, in direct 
confession, petition, or praise, differs from a didactic 
prater. How the ^dactic habit is sometimes acouired. 
Scriptural language in prayer; advantages of; obscurd 
passages, however, not proper: examples. Mutilation 
and misapplication improper : examples. 

VI. Proper attention should be given to external manner, 

1. Countenance. Face; proper expression of. Eyes; 
misinanagement of. 

2. Attitude and gesture. Movement of the body, and 
action of the hands ; how far caUed for in prayer. 

3. Voice, Key that is most suitable. Quantity; what 
extremes to be avoided. Inflections ; how different from 
those of familiar speech. Cadence; bad habit respecting. 

LECTURE IV.— FAULTS in prayer. 

His own, why not likely to be known to a minister. 

1. Improper habit as to length inprttyer. Why no one 
is conscious of his own lencw. Wny error is more com- 
mon on the side of length tiian of brevity. Some regard 
should be had to usage. What may be considered as a 
proper, and what an excessive, length in a p>rayer before 
sermon. Remarks of several devout ministers. The 
most general precaution against undue length. Prayer 
after sermon. 

2. Too frequent recurrence of favourite words, dbc. 
Objection asninst such a hfl9[>it, as it respects titles and 

attributes of God; such phrases, as, *we pray thee,' ftc 
How these tend to produce hesitation. Interjection 'O ;* 
proper and improper use of. 

3. Injudicious use of pauses. Appearance of embarrass- 
ment in a preacher's prayer ; its influence on the minda 
of his fellow-worshippers. How this appearance is pro- 
duced by an unskilful habit as to pauMS, and by com- 
plex sentences. Detached sentences, without any train 
of thought. 

4. Irreverent familiarity in addressing Ood, — ^How this 
habit is probably produceo. Example of the apostles on 
this point. 

5. Language of censure and of compliment in proffer. 
Example for illustration. Impression made by anch 
passagj^ in prayer on intelligent, devout Christians. 

6. The practice qf making direct rrferenee to the preach' 
ef^s own infirmities and sins in public prayer. Two] 
against this, as a common thmg. — Porter, 
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Character of Christ. 

ON THE CHARACTER OF OUR LORD. 

A Ma>n' important subject to which the attention should 
>e directed is, the character of our blessed Lord consi- 
lered as an example to us. After having read a Gospel, 
lie following questions and suggestions, bearinx chiefly 
m. this point, may profitably exercise the min£ of the 
roung. They are merely given as specimens ; many more 
night be added. 

1. Give some instances of our Lord's attendance on 
rablic worship, at the temple, and in the svnagogue ; his 
admission to the rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic law 
Luke 4. 16 ; John 7.37) ; his retirement for private prayer, 
uid under what circumstances (Matt. 14.23 ; 26.36 ; 
tfark 1.35; Luke 6.12); his prayers for others (Luke 
!2.32, for Peter; John 17, for his Church; Luke 23.34, 
or his enemies) his prayer with others (Luke 9.28). 

2. Collect the different prayers of our Lord, and observe 
ibeir chief subjects, also nis directions on the subject of 
>rayer; his acts of praise and thanksgiving, and the 
occasions, &c. (Matt. 11.25; Luke 22.17; John 11.41, 
tc.) ; and his reference to the Holy Scriptures ; as in his 
temptation, in his discourses with his disciples and with 
lis enemies, and on the cross. 

3. Give instances of his submission to the wUl of his 
leavenly Father (John 4.34 ; 5.30 ; 18. 1 1) ; his zeal (John 
M7; 4.31-31; Luke 9.51, &c.); his giving an improving 
aim to events and circumstances around Him (Matt. 
K37; Luke 12.15; John 4.32; 6.27; 7.37); his humility 
John 8.50; 13.1, kc); and his self-denial. 

4. Collect the expressions of his tenderness towards 
lis disciples, the multitude, &c. (Matt. 9.2, 22; Luke 
23.28; John 24, 25) ; and of his love for his enemies. 

5. Give illustrations how our Lord acted as a son ( Luke 
2.51; Johp. 19.26); as a master; as a friend (John 11); 
IS a subject (Matt. 22.21) ; as a teacher (Matt. 11.29). 

6. Give instances of his reproof, and show the grounds 
>f it in the following cases:— (his Apostles, as Peter, 
^fatt. 16.23; Luke 22.61; John 21; James and John, 
Luke 9.55; Thomas, John 20.27; Judas, John 12.7, 8; 
)ther disciples, Luke 24.25). What sins seemed to call 
forth his severest reproof (John 8.44; Matt. 23) ? 

7. What does our Lord say of unbelief (Matt. 1 1 .21-24 ; 
fohn 3.36)? of anger, covetousness, and other vices; and 
)f particular virtues, as meekness, &c. ? Give instances 
n which our Lord made people reprove themselves. 
Mark 12.16, &c. ; John 4.16; &c.) 

8. Who were particularly the objects of our Lord's 
commendation? and for what (Matt. 8.10; 15.28; 26.13; 
Luke 10.42; 21.3)? 

9. Under what circumstances did our Lord receive 
lonour and praise from God or man (Luke 3.22; 4.22; 
Mark 1.28; 7.37)? 

10. When did our Lord give offence, and what occa- 
lioned it (Mark 6.3; John 6.66; 19.7) ? 

1 1. What charges were brought against our Lord ? By 
what opprobrious names was He called? Collect the 
iifferent reasons which were given by different indi- 
iridnals for not following, or for rejecting Him, as his low 
origin, Ac. (Mark 6.3; 10.22; John 7.41.) 

12. What reasons does our Lord give why He was re- 
jected (John 7.7) ? 

13. Give instances of our Lord's command of temper 
under circumstances calculated greatly to irritate it 
(Matt. 27.14; Luke 22; John 13); and of his condescen- 
sion to the infirmities of others (John 20.27 ; Matt. 
26.41). 

14. Under what circumstances did our Lord turn away 
from those who applied to Him, or refused to comply 
with their requests (Mark 8.11, 12; 10.35, &c. ; Luke 



23.8), or seem to check their coming (Matt. 8.19, 20; 
Mark 5.19; Luke 14.25, &c.)? 

15. Mention some of the occasions on which our Lord 
wrought his miracles. When did he perform a miracle 
though not asked (John 2.5; 9.1; Liike 22.51)? Give 
instances in which He required faith as a condition (Matt. 
9.29). Did he perform any miracle at the intercession 
of others (Matt. 9.2, &c.) ? 

16. What questions were asked of our Lord ? What 
rich people came to Him, and poor, and learned, and 
GentUes ? Did any fathers or mothers come to Him on 
behalf of their children, any masters, brothers, &c. ? 
What questions did our Lord ask ? 

17. What views had the prophets given of our Lord's 
character, and what illustrations does his conduct afford 
of those views (Isa. 11.1-9; 42.1-4; 50.4; 53; 61)? 

18. Is. 52.13, speaks of dealing prudently. Observe 
his prudence in declining all interference with civil affairs 
(Luke 12. 13 ; John 6. 15) ; and in the use of means for the 
preservation of his life (Matt. 4.12; Mark 3.6, 7; John 
7.1-10; 10.39; 11.53, 54); as also his wisdom in suiting 
his instructions to hiis hearers (John 16. 12). 

19. Show our Lord's respect for the distinctions of civil 
life, authority of rulers, &c. (Luke 14.7; 17.7; Mark 
12.17). 

20. What does our Lord say, as to the great principle 
which influenced Him in all He did (John 4.34) ; also as 
to his object in coming into the world (Matt. 20.28; 
Luke 19.10; John 9.39; 10.10; 10.37)? % what titles 
does He speak of Himself ? What does He promise to 
those who i>ecome his disciples (John 10.11, 28) ? 

21. How does He describe the character of such (Matt. 
5) ? To what extent does He require they should love 
Him ? In what terms does He assert his oivinity (John 
5.23)? How does He describe the oflice of the Holy 
Spirit (John 14-16) ? 

22. How does our Lord describe our future state of 
happiness and of misery? How does He describe his 
second coming? 

23. What were his principal miracles ? Turning water 
into wine; healing nobleman's son, centurion's servant, 
infirm woman, Peter's wife's mother, paralytic, withered 
hand, impotent man, issue of blood, the dropsy, and 
Malchus, procures draught of fishes, casts out demons, 
cleanses lepers, raises the dead, cures the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, feeds the multitudes, walks on the sea, stills the 
tempest, procures tribute money, &c. 

24. What are his leading parables? The wise and 
foolish builders, children of uie bride-chamber, new cloth 
on old garment, new wine in old bottles, unclean spirit, 
sower, tares, mustard-seed, leaven, hid treasure, pearl of 
great price, net cast into the sea, meats defiling not, 
unmerciful servant, labourers hired, two sons, wicked 
husbandmen, marriage feast, fig-tree, householder watch- 
ing, faithful and evil servants, ten virgins, talents, kingdom 
divided, house divided, strong men armed, seed growiiiff 
secretly, lighted candle, men taking a far journey, blind 
leading the blind, beam and mote, tree and its fruit, 
creditor and debtor, good Samaritali, importunate friend, 
rich fool, cloud and wind, barren fig-tree, men invited 
to a feast, builder of a tower, king going to war, savour 
of salt, lost sheep, lost coin, prodigal son, unjust steward, 
rich man and Lazarus, importunate widow, pharisee and 
publican, the pounds, good shepherd, the vine and 
branches. 

25. What are his leading prophecies ? His own death 
and resurrection, the descent of the Spirit, the overthrow 
of the temple, the destruction of Jerusalem, the rejection 
of the Jews, the incoming of the Gentiles, the treachery 
of Judas, the denial and fate of Peter, the longevity of 
John, kc. 
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National Restoration of IsraeL 

Mat. 19.28.— The Editor has kindly offered me a page 
in which to show from scripture that Israel shall be re- 
stored under the Messiah, as corroborative of the liter- 
alii^ of the above passage. 

The fact is not (usputed that Israel is scattered. The 
scriptures declare it, and all accept what they say on the 
point as literal enough ; but the same scriptures no less 
plainly and more amply declare that Israel shall be re- 
stored again to their own land, and comparatively few 
believe this. 

We cannot in our limits quote a tithe of the testimony, 
but let us turn to such a passage as Jer. 30. 10, and we 
shall know that *he that scattered Israel will gather 
him.' Yes, but how gather? The same prophet, m 32. 
42, says, ' Thus saith the Lord, like as I have brought 
all this great evil upon this people, so will I bring upon 
them' aU the good that I have promised them. Here is 
plainly indicated that *Uke as,* or literally as they have 
suffered *8o* will God's promises of good be fulmled to 
them. They were really driven from their land ; they 
will as really be restored to it. There is neither obscur- 
ity nor ambiguity in the precious promises which attest 
it. Thus : — * Therefore behold, the days come« saith the 
Lord, that it shall no more be said, The Lord liveth, that 
brought up the children of Israel out of the land of 
Egyp^ ; but, The Lord liveth, that brought up the children 
oiisrael from the land of the north, and from all the 
lands whither he had driven them: and I will brinff 
them again into their land that I gave unto their fathers. 
Jer. 16.14-15. 

Isaiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, and all the Minor Pro- 
phets reiterate this promise ; and do not let any one ima- 
gine these prophecies to refer to some temporary ffood. 
Not so, for thus saith the Lord, Amos 9. 15, ' and I will 
plant them upon their land, and they shall no more be 
pulled up out of their land which I have give them, saith 
the Lord thy God.' 

There is no topic in the Bible more explicitly and fully 
stated, and vet the disbelief concerning it is amazing. 
It is commonly held that the curses upon Israel are quite 
literal, but that the blessings promised them are highly 
figurative, and to be mostly appropriated by the church ; 
but let us consider how really improbable this is. If 
these prophecies are meant to be understood by plain 
minds, and the true meanins of them is that Israel shall 
never be restored so that * they shall no more be pulled 
up out of their land,' but that they shall simply he con- 
verted ultimatelv to a belief in Jesus, it is inexplicable 
why words should be chosen so calculated to mislead, for 
it would have been as eas^ to express exactly what was 
intended. We would consider that an uninspired author 
was foolish who attempted to set forth what was esteemed 
a pure and lofty thought in language which ordinarily 
and obviously signified something very different, or that 
was considered carnal and degrading. Why then sup- 
pose God to do that which in man would be utterly 
unwise? 

The apostle bids us prize the sure word of prophecy, 
unto which, he says, ye would do weU to take heed as 
imto a light shining in a dark place, but if it mean the 
opposite, or something else than what it affirms, can 
it possibly be such a light? 

A New Testament commentary on an Old Testament 
passage is valuable, and should be final with us. The 
prophecies of Zacharias refer to the same deliverance as 
the prophets spoke of, Luke 1 . 67. Old Simeon also waited 
for this same consolation of Israel, Luke 2.25. The nation 
was at the birth of Jesus still ungathered, unrestored, 
and even the last awful act in their utter dispersion was 
not accomplished. But the Hope (/ Israel was still un- 



shaken in the faithfuL It was strong in the apostles and 
early disciples. It animated the great apostle raul ; when 
in bonds, he said, ' for the hoge of Israel I am boond 
with this chain. Acts 8.20. AH through the preaching 
of the apostles, and just previous to the ascension of our 
Lord, it found expressicm from them. Is it conceivable 
that they preached for years, and finally were fvdly in- 
structed for forty days by the Lord, specially in the things 
conceminff the Kingdom of God, and vet oould hold un- 
challenged and unrebuked this ' grossly vulgar, earthly, 
sensual, and degrading fancy,' as it has been represented 
on page 54 ? It is not possible. After being instructed 
by their risen Lord, they ask him, * wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kin^om to Israel f Acts 1.6. He did 
not answer them, saying, you hold a grossly sensual idea. 
Instead of that, it is evident they were asking a question 
about something he had just taught them. U they were 
mistaken, then, his answer leaves them so, and c<mfinnB 
them in their mistake, for he informs them that the ap- 
pointed times were in the knowledge of God alone. 
There is in his anstoer the certainty of such a restoration 
as they enquired about, but the time of it he could not 
then reveal to them. 

Thus in the understanding of Jesus and the apostles 
the restoration of Israel was a great truth. 

Jesus is titled king of the Jews. Let any one reflect 
how or why this title is siven him, and unless he adopts 
the plain reasons supplied by scripture, he will fail to see 
propriety in the appellation. Why more king of the 
Jews than of the Greeks ? Jesus confessed before Pilate 
that he was a king. * To this end was I bom, and for 
this cause came I into the world.' For professing to be 
king of the Jews he was crucified; and his claim is a 
great truth. 

The angel who announced his birth to his mother, ffives 
the one sense in which he is kinc of Israel, Luke 1 .32. 
' The Lord God shall give unto nim the throne of lus 
father David, and he shall reiffn over the house of Jacob 
for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.' We 
must refer the reader to the prophets for fuller details 
concerning this glorious rei^n. In this real and substan- 
tial sense, then, is Jesus Sing of the Jews 'when they 
shall be gathered again. In view of this, he promised 
his disciples, saying, I appoint unto vou a kingdom, as my 
Father has appointed unto me, that ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones 
judffing the twelve tribes of Israel,' Luke 22.28-30. 
8ucn a promise would not readily be forgotten by them. 
Restoration was the hope of the nation, and if it had 
been a vain and baseless dreani, we should certainly have 
expected Jesus to dissipate it ; instead of that, lus lan- 
guage confirms it. The prophets, the apostles, the i^k>- 
calypse confirm it Is it not therefore true? We are 
not promised thrones of judgment over Israel, neverthe- 
less * if we suffer, we shall a£o reign with him,' and if we 
enquire Where, Lord ? the answer is to be found in the 
song of the redeemed, * thou wast slain and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred and tongue, 
and people and nation, and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests; and we shall reign on the earth,' 
Rev. 5.9. 

If these ideas be gross and carnal, we prefer to be 
carnal after this Bible manner, than spiritual (so called) 
after the fashion of those interpreters, who devise all 
manner of strange and divers fancies, and since we can- 
not tell who amons them is rioht, we gladly fall back 
upon ' the words of this book, which we are sure are 
right and true altogether. G. G. M. 

[Our Contributor remarks on the above as follows : — •] 
The Editor insists on brevity ; I must therefore con* 
dense my answer. 1) Jer. 31.10, and 32.42 both re£e|r 
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to the reAtoratioii horn Babylon; so alao does Jer. 10. 14^ 
15, as ifl evident from v. 13, where they are spoken of as 
wonhipping false gods, which they have never done sinoe 
that return. 

2) Amos 9. 15, must be explained in consistency with 
V. 11, where the 'tabernacle of David' is a spiritual one, 
even the Christian church, as declared in Acts 15.16; be- 
sides the expression 'their own IcmU,* is til, 'their own 
ground,* ue, any place in which they may reside in the 
whole earth, fiut admitting that the 'limd of Israel' is 
meant, the promise that they would 'never be pulled 
out of it' — ^is, like all the other promises of Grod candUioncU, 
depending on their avoiding sin, and cleaving to the Lord. 
The unfoigiving servant in Mat. 18.23-35 was 'forgiven' 
his debt, but oecause he did not comply with the under- 
stood condition, he was condemned to pay it. So Paul, 
in Acts 27.21, was promised the safety of all in the ship, 
but V. 31 shows it was on condithti that the sailors did 
not forsake it. Jonah preached, ' Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be destroyed,' ».e. if it repent not. It 
did repent, and it was not destroyed. But it sioned 
again, and not repenting, it was destroyed. So Amos 
9.15 can only be interpreted in the same way. Amos 
lived before the Babylonish Captivity and foretold the 
return from U, and gave the encouraging promise that 
on their return from it they would 'no more be re- 
moved from it,' with the understood proviso— only if 
theu were obetUent, The whole Bible, from beginning to 
end is full of this principle. See 1 Sam. 2.33 ; 13. 10 ; Mat. 
3.10; 5.19; Mark 16.16; John 3.36; 1 Cor. 6.9, 10, &c. 
Jesus pronused Judas, as one of his twelve apostles, that 
he should sit on a throne, judging the 12 tribes of Israel ; 
it was not fulfilled, because it was on the implied condition 
that he should remain faithful, which he did not, 

3) The prophecies are *plaui* enough to him that re- 
members tnat spiritual blesainffs are always renresented 
under outward signs. Does uie serpent eat dtuttf did 
Christ brmse a literal serpent' e 'head ? Did he literally 
go and preach peace to the Ephesians (2. 17) ? 

4) 2 Pet. 2.19, agreeably to Bible usaqCt means the 
whole 'Scriptures,' not the prophecies only. To say it 
means 'the opposite of what it affirms^* is done by no one 
we are aoquamted with. The real question is, what does 
it affirm? 

5) The langua^ of Zacharias in Luke 1.67, and of 
Simeon in 2. 25, is much more of a spiritual nature than 
of worldly hopes. The nation, as a nation, was gathered 
long before; the 'dispersed' among the Gentiles is no 
objection to its bein^ recognized as 'IsraeL' The 'hope 
of Israel' was primanlv, at least, Messiah himsel/. 

6) It is quite posmle that the Apostles were not en- 
lightened regarding many things wl years after the as- 
cension. They thought the Gentiles must nrst become 
•/tfios before l)ecoming ChrislAans, and it required an esc- 
preas revelation to Peter to dissipate the illusion. Christ 
himself calls them 'fools — unbelieving — hard at heart — 
alow of hearf — even after his resurrection. 

7) Acts 1.6, refers to the threat or iudgment pronounc- 
ed affainst the Jews in Mat. 21.43, 'The Kingdom of God 
ehaUbe taken from yon.* Wilt thou at this time restore 
it? He leaves it undecided, as it is not in their hands; 
aee a parallel case in Luke 13.23. He did not 'confirm 
them m their mistake,' any more than he did in John 6. 
52-64; he left them to find the truth in the course of 
providence. 

8) He covld have revealed it, if he had designed to do 
it, which he did not, and has not done, though some in 
the present day seem to think they can. 'lung of the 
Jews,' ia a title given by others, never assumed by Christ. 
The 'throne of David' in Luke 1.32, is *ihe throne qf Ood,* 
2 Chron. 9.3, which he ruled over as vicegerent-nsnd so 
(lo€8 Christ. He in note on the throne, though Israel be 



rebellions, and Millennarians dishonour him and his 
cause. 

9) The 'hope of the nation' was Messiah himself, and 
Jesus dissipates every notion of loor^iy greatness from 
his people. We now reign with him, and Kev. 5.9 re- 
fers to saints in this world, for according to the best critics 
it runs: 'and thou hast made them (i.e, the rest of our 
brethren on the earth,) a kingdom and priests, and they 
shall reign on the earth.' 

10) To fall back on mere words is unreasonable. The 
letter profiteth nothing, the spirit giveth life. — Crilicus. 

[We hope in our next issue to insert lieutenant-Gren- 
eral Goodwyn's contribution on the same subject, wi^h a 
few remarks thereon by 'Criticus.' — ^Ed.] 



Tabingen School of CriticiBiKu 

The founder of this School was Frederick Christiak 
Baur, late Professor at Tubingen, — to be distinguished 
from the even more extravsfnnt critic Bruno Bauer. His 
two leading disciples were Zeller and Schwegles, with a 
host of minor supporters, including such men as Hilgen- 
f eld, Bitschl, and Volkmar. The principles and results 
of this school have been defended in this country more or 
less by the Westminster Review, the Essays and Re- 
views, and especially by Mf Mtfckay, and aUo by Dr Sam. 
Davidson in his New Introduction to the New Testament. 
At the basis of all Baur's specuIatioDs are the two 
principles which arose from his Pantheism (he was a 
Hegelian), viz., a denial of the possibility of mtracleii, 
and of the divinity of Christ. Bv a comprehensiTe study 
of the histoiy of the primitive church, he arrived at the 
following conclusions with respect to Christianity and its 
records: — 

1. Jesus of Nazareth was a Jewish Babbi who taught, 
the Ebionitic dogmas that were current among the Jews 
of his day. 

2. That on the death of Christ, there spmngnp a party 
under the leadership of an individual named Paul, who, 
professing himself a follower of Jesus, taught doctrines 
perfectly inconsistent with the Ebtonism of Jesus and his 
followers, whose leader now was Peter,— such as, the 
doctrine of a Universal offer of grace. Justification by 
faith, &c., in opposition to the Jewish doctrine of Parti- 
cularism, &C. 

3. That the only authentic writinn of the New Testa- 
ment are Romans, Corinthians, Gaiatians, and Revela- 
ations, which show the original bitter feeling between 
the two parties — ^the first tour being Pauline, and the 
last Ebionite. 

4 That .after the death of the leaders, during the 
second century, the parties began to draw closer to each 
other; the hostility became less severe, and Mediatory 
works issued from Doth sides, till at last a common basis 
of union was formed, and the parties melted into one. It 
was from the destruction of «ferusalem (a.d. 70) that the 
Pauline parW grew strong; so that the Petrine party, in 
the course of circumstances, came to see that the greater 
number of converts was to be obtained from the Gentile 
world, to receive which their opinions must be widened ; 
while the Pauline oarty saw in the Ebionitic dogma of a 
Theocratic unity wnat was very necessary for themselves 
and might advantageously be adopted by them. 

5. That during this period, the so-called tendency writ- 
ings were composed, which covered up, more or less as 
time wore on, tbe particularly distinctive doctrine of each 
party — embracing all the books of the N. T. except those 
mentioned above, along with others, such as the Pseudo- 
Clementines. The Original Gospel^sources were: the 
'Gospel according to the Hebrews/ the basis of Matthew. 
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(Ebion.), and Mamon's Gospel, the basis of Luke (Paul.). 
Apologetic were:— lat Peter, written about 115 A.D. 
(P«nL): Mediatory were: — James (Ebion.)» Tbessalon- 
ians, Lnke, Acts, Romans (chs. 15, 16.) Philippians 
(PauL ) : Conatrudioewere the : — Pastoral Epistles (Paul. ) : 
Neutral were :— Mark, 2d Peter, Jude (Ebion.) The 
Hebrews, Colossians, Gospel' and Epistles of John were 
also Mediatory, but they possess a peculiar Asiatic 
colouring. 

Thus at last, after a oonflict which had begun at An- 
tioch, (Gal. 2.11-14,) and a struggle for union lasting all 
through the second century, the parties sank into each 
cithers arms; and the Church has for 1600 years been 
living under the delusion that it was following the doc- 
trines of Christ, while Christianity is but a mass of dogmas 
invented by some individual or oiher of the name of Paul, 
and imposed upon the world as those of Jesus, — till at 
last in this nineteenth century Dr Baur has uneiu*thed 
the hidden truth, and set in its true light the dis^te 
which the Epistles to the Galatians and the Corinthians 
have hinted to us. But it is microscopically magnified, 
and otherwise the basis of all this grand scheme is no 
other than Baur's ovm fancy, aided by the peculiar non- 
sense of what is a mere doctrinal romance, the Pseudo- 
Clemeniinea, M. M. 



Time of the Sabbath. 

Among the controversies of the day respecting the 
Sabbath, one important point is strangely ignored or 
neglected. I mean, the time of keeping it, as enjoined in 
the Old Testament, and observed at tms day among the 
Jews, viz., 'from even to even.' The change from the 
seventh to the first day of the week is clearly enough 
Indicated in the New Testament, and is of no special 
moment, as one day is as much as another, and as a 
seventh d&y rest only is predicated in the Scriptares, 
but where m them is any practical change of time ninted 
at, like putting the day before the ni^ht, or any authority 
for beginning the sabbath at midnight, instead of six 
o'clock in the evening ? I find none. Nor any wonder. 
A divine command not maintained in its integrity be- 
comes vain and impracticable throughout. 'Order is 
heaven's first law ;' oreak it and the law is void. The 
divine order here is reasonable, and keeps one duty in 
harmony with another. Did the Sabbath begin at six 
o'clock on the present Saturday evening, the preceding 
dav would naturally become a preparation day for the 
Saobath, and larselv a working man's holiday. In towns 
and villages, orderly people would at once go to church, 
and the whole community be able to be in a better con- 
dition to rest religiously next day than now. As things 
are, everywhere, but especially in cities and towns, bustie 
and business here, ana riot and amusement there, go on 
doubly till midnight, whence longer sleep than usual is 
needed next morning to recruit tiie wearied limbs, and 
revive the tured heart, and calm the aching head, and all 
proper keeping of the day impossible with very, very 
many. Again did Sabbath end at six o'clock, where it is 
requisite for the following day, labour could be engaged 
in, as in printing houses, and baking houses, without 
infringing the proper hours, or with any scruples of con- 
science ; but as not much hard mechanical /labour could 
be entered upon after six o'clock, the more toiled portion 
of mankind would rest on, and, doubly refreshed, go to 
work on the second day of the week, as to an enjoyment, 
which all work ought to be, and not bitterness of spirit, 
and cruel bondage. God never intended men to labour as 
they often do for a bit of bread. The toils and confine- 



ments of men, worse than toil in towns, is both destreo- 
tive of health and morals, and religion, and not fit for a 
rational and immortal beina to be employed in. Whkt a 
superior life does a man lead on horse-back, in the deserts 
of Arabia, to the voluntaiy slave of the shop or the 
counting room; and who, for body and soul botn, would 
not twice prefer the condition of uie Bedowin to the state 
of the warehousenuin with all his profits, and risks, and 
miserly thoughts and cares T Who is to UameT Who is 
not? Certainly, not least those who hold the binding 
obligation of the 4th commandment as given at Sinai, and 
yet m^e nothing of the order of time for keeping it, as 
commanded by Uod, and plainly requisite to its right 
observance, and yet cry out about the breaking of it as 
accepted by custom. 'Thou that abhorrest idols dost 
thou commit sacrilege f The writer has written to all 
sorts of newsnapers and periodicals upon this subject, 
but in vain. No man has the courage or ability, seem- 
ingly, either to answer or allow what a^ypears to be an 
innovation, pointing to a social and religious revolution. 
He has also corresponded with the authors of books on 
the sabbath, and Sabbatarians the most rigid in sentiment^ 
but without eflfect. Not a satisfactory word is forthcom- 
ing from any quarter Will the Editor of ' Biblical Notes 
and Queries' say or no ' Let there be light?' 
London, 1th August 1869. W. W. 

fWe willingly insert the above, and commend it to tiie 
attention of our readers. Our present general opinion is 
that if our observance of the Lord's Day rested, even m 
the slightest degree, on its connection with the Jewish 
Sabbath, it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to free 
it from the command to observe it *from even to even.' 
But we rest it exclusively on the risen Redeemer and his 
Apostles, the one in appearing to His disciples apparently 
eva'y first day of the week, and then speaking to them of 
the 'things concerning the kingdom,' and the others in 
continuing the practice of so meeting for mutual edifica- 
tion and Divine Worship, and which has ever since been 
upheld in the church. The spiritual worship of the New 
Testament is in its own nature so independent of fixed 
days and hours, that if any real advantage coxdd be got 
from a change of either, (which would commend itself to 
the great bc^y of believers, in any particular nation, for 
example,) we can see no Scriptural objfection to such a 
change, — but as things are at present in our midst, we 
fear our excellent correspondent would, by the chanee 
proposed, really weaken the fortresses which the churdi 
has to maintain, in order to obtain even for her own mem- 
bers the quietude of a day of sacred rest. The race for 
riches has such a control over the rest of the week, that 
we deprecate anything that is in the least degree likely to 
endanger tlie one that Christian men in all ages, and in 
all countries, have agreed to set apart for mgher and 
holier ends. But we shall be glad to get the opinions of 
others. We have in contemplation a series of short 
papers on 'Chureh Reform,' and how to improve our 
Lord's Day privileges, and our Chureh Fellowsnip. We 
never could understand why we in Scotland should have 
ttco meetings for public worship wUhin an hour of each 
other, and then, with the exception of an occasioiial 
prayer meetine about the middle of the week, be as sheep 
without a shepherd, and forget the assembling of ourselves 
together till the beginning of another week. The Jewish 
synagogue had services not o^ on the Saturday, but 
siso on the Mondays and the Wednesdays, which were 
performed not by one person alone, however qualified, 
out by those private members amons the audience whom 
the three elders or ' chief men' of the Synagogue mi^t 
choose. In these points, as in many others, we think 
the Chureh has greatly failed, if it nas not grievonslj 
ofiended.— Ep.] 
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Answers to Queries. 

OfUy-hegoiten, — ^This nhnae oooan nine times in the 
N.T.viz.,inLiike7.12;8.42;9.38;Johnl.l4,18;3.16,18; 
Heb. 11.17; 1 Jolin4.9, thoughcmrtnuifllatonhayeoonoeal- 
ed the fact in Luke 7. 12 ; 8.42 ; 9.38 by rendering it 'only.' 
In John's writingB it is always applied to Christ. In 
Heb. 11.17 it is applied to Isaac, who was not strictly 
the 'onlY-begotteir of his father, for Ishmael preceded 
him, and Ketorah's children succeeded him. Hence it 
is supposed by many to be used popularly for ^dearest, 
most loved,' as in the Sep. version of rs. 22.20 and 35. 17. 
PsALMB, p. 10. — ' Whai books contain an aeeoant qf the 
variaHona of the Btblt amd Prayer^Book Versiona of the 
BookofPaahMf 

Dr John Robinson's Theoloeical, Biblical, and Eccle- 
siastical Dictionary, Fourth Edition, London, Whittaker 
& Co., 1844, pages 216 and 217, voce Bibles, Enclish, 
■eems to give a satisfactory account of this matter. K. L. 
Inspiratiok, p. 59.^With respect to 2 Tim. 3.16, if 
itiwf%»0T»9 be active, why is the ante-penultimate accent- 
ed? if Bupert's 2d mentioned version founded on the 
Syriac be possible, how is the »«/ got over ? It can hardlv 
±=alBo at the beginning of the prodicate. No. 3 is weak 
because the stronger epithet if^n. ought to have come 
last: if /mcv. it stands to reason it must be m^Xtfut, 
y^et^ often signifies scripture per ae. The onussion of 
10^19 is seen also in «r<rr«r • 'X/^tf, jmAm r# iXmt, Ac. So 
far from bringing the copula low down in the sentence, 
which it would 1& acoorcBng to Nos. 2.3, «'«r«is probably 
the emphatic word as staiming first : not only are aome 
of the iif « y^afifimrm but «'«r« y^tffi'. This would require 
the usual rendering, and would be inconsistent with any 
other. H. F. Woolbtgh. 

AeU 3.19, 20.— The answer already given (p. 59) to the 
query on this passage is not satisfactory. 1 suggest the 
following : According to 1 Thes. 4. 15-17, and other pass- 
aaes, the Christians of that day expected a speedy return 
of Jesus Christ to the earth. It is to tins return that 
Peter refers, and he exhorts the Jews to repent of their 
denial and rejection of the Messiah, before he should 
come, and before the restitution of all thii^ which 
should then take place. If the early Christians were 
mistaken in this expectation that is no anrument against 
the explanation. K. Stewart. 

Comparison of some Ooepel NarrcUwes, p. 51 : — 
I. John does not give an account of the Baptism at aU. 
In 1.29. we have John's witness to Christ as the Lamb 
of God, the Sin-bearer, and in v. 32 we have his witness 
to the descent of the Holy Spirit, of which he speaks in 
the perfect tense ri/t«^«u, *I have seoi,' and then follows 
nhtf, * I had not known him, ' in the pluper/ectf as pointing 
to what had taken place on some previous occasion. 

Why should it be supposed that the going into Galilee 
mentioned in John 2. 1 was the same as uiat mentioned in 
Mat. 4. 12. The objector seems to have failed to note the 
special object of the gospel of Matthew, which is to give the 
account of the commencement of our Lord's Galilean Minis- 
try, which only commenced after John's imprisonment. 
John always deals with personal unconnected details in the 
histoTv of the * Word made flesh,' and almost exclusively 
in Judea. 

n. The following of Peter and Andrew as eiven by 
John is quite distinct from the call of the same in Matthew 
and Man, and beautifully explains their immediately 
obeying a call given by one seen before in Bethabara be- 
yond Jordan, and to them no stranger. 

in. The call of Peter in Mat. 4.19 is evidently a dis- 
tinct occurrence from that related in Luke 5.10 ; there 
seems scarce one point of ooncidenoo. In other records 
Jesns seeinff them casting (u^^xn^rft) a drag-net into 
the sea, Luke says the fiuiennen were gone out of them, 



nigh 1 
VI 



and were washinff their nets (imrtm.) Notice the diffot- 
ent Greek word tor 'net' used in both passages. 

Y. The statement that there was one demoniac cannot 
be made to deny that there were two, and it is easv tor 
conceive the one as so far more formidable than the other, 
that the less prominent was omitted in the accounts given 
by Mark and Luke. ShalT we say the Holy Ghost has 
no design in this difference ? 

VI. Mark mentions the miracle as performed 'as he 
went out Q^ Jericho,' Luke savs 'as he was come nigh to 
Jericho, ' These two miracles Matthew unites in one, as the 
character of both was identical, and as if to disconnect 
in some measure the healing of the two, with the circum- 
stance of the Lord's going out of the city, he adds, 'and 
behold'. [We thinkthe true translation of Luke, *tuhewaa 

h to Jericho,' solves the difficulty at once. — Ed.] 

^11. The cleansing of the temple by John, be^pns our 
Lord's mission in Jerusalem. The Spirit of God m John 
connects our Lord's Ministnr very much with Jerusalem 
already mentioned. Here the Lord beoan with his Fath- 
er's house in Jerusalem, and ends with his Father's house 
and the many mansions in heaven, while the svnoptios 
give only the final cleansing of the earthly temple before 
pronouncing these solemn words, ' your house is left unto 
you desolate, and ye shall not see me again till ye shall 
say, blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.' 

In comparing the definite account siven by Mark, with 
the more genml statement of Mattnew and Luke, it is 
evident that the latter states the fact without regard to 
timef as is seen eveiy day in common life without mvolv- 
ing either error or inaccuracy. 

VIII. How natural that one should notice the com- 
mencement of the withering, and say 'immediately it 
withered' in the aoriat tense, while another, as Mark, 
giving the account of what had taken places should say on 
the following day, in the perfect tense that 'the disciples 
saw that it had withered up /rom the root,* How beauti- 
ful to contemplate scripture accuracy in these statements. 

IX. How true to me are the beautiful differences in 
the divine record! how deeply instructive! Matthew 
probably joined in the all btU universal condemnation of 
Maiy, and therefore including himself in the general ex- 
pression says, 'and when his disciples saw it;' He does 
not say aU the disciples. Mark, as the Petrine evange- 
list, excluding probably Peter and John, 'there were some 
that had indignation ;' and the beloved apostle John, who 
could not indude himself, and desired not to implicate 
others, while excluding himself, was guided of God to 
sinsle out the moving sprinjg of disapprobation, and says, 

'Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot,' the 
spokesman for the discontents. 

X. The remarks above in principle apply here; the 
special relation of John on the one hand, and Judas on 
the other, led to the private communication to John, the 
direct communication to the traitor himself, and the 
more indirect and public answer to all, which was by 
them but little understood. 

XI. k XII. This is too long and intricate a question to 
enter in here, a fuller acquaintance with these events 
than God has designedly given, would no doubt remove it. 

XIII. Matthew does not sive the final meeting of 
Christ with his apostles, nor does he mention the ascen- 
sion. He b^^ with Emmanuel, i.e. 'God with us,' and 
he ends wit^ 'I am with you always,' and leaves us, 
as does John himself, with tfesus in our midst. Is there 
no design in this? 

Mark and Luke do not take us into Galilee at all, but 
lead us direct from Jerusalem to Olivet, connecting the 
departure with the return as mentioned in Zechiuriah, 
when his feet shall again stand 'on the Mount of Olives,' 
and he who went away* 'shall so come in like mann«r, 
as he was seen to go into heaven. 
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Voices of the Mighty Dead. 

USE OF INTELLECT IK KELIQION. 



This piretence of a necessity of humbling the understand- 
ing is none of the meanest arts whereby some persons 
have invaded and usurped a power over men's faith and 
oonsciences.,..He that submitteth his understanding to 
all that he knows God hath said, and is ready to submit 
to all that He hath said, if he but know it, aenying his 
own affections, and ends, and interests, and human per- 
suasions, laying them all down at the foot of his great 
Master Jesus Qirist, — ^that man hath brought his under- 
standing into subjection, and every proud thought into 
the obedi^ioe of Christ; and this is the obedience of 
faith which is the duty of a Christian. — Jeremy Tatlob : 
Liberty of Prophesying, sect. ii. 13. 

When we say Ck>d hath revealed any thing, we must 
be ready to prove it, or else we say nothing. If we turn 
off reason here, we level the best religion in the world 
with the wildest and most absurd enthusiasms. And it 
does not alter the case much to give reason ill names, to 
call it blind and camcU reason, ...For our parts, we appre- 
hend no maimer of inconvenience in having reason on our 
side ; nor need we desire a better evidence that any man 
is in the wrong, than to hear him declare against reason, 
and thereby to acknowledge that reason is against him. . . . 
Some men seem to think, that they oblige uod mightily 
by believing plain contradictions ; but the matter is quite 
otherwise. — ^Abchbp. Tillotson: }Vorks, voL i. p. 19. 

Is it not intolerable presumption for men to mould and 
shape religion according to their fancies and humours, 
ana to stun it with an infinite number of orthodox pro- 
positions, none of which are -to be found in express terms 
of Scripture, but are only pretended to be deduced from 
thence Dv such imaginanr consequences, from some little 
hints and appearances of things ? Espedally, is not this 
unpardonable in those men who cry down reason for such 
a profane and carnal thing as must not presume to inter- 
meddle in holy matters, and yet lay down the foundation 
of their religion, and erect such glorious and magnificent 
fabrics, on nothing else but some little shows ancTappear- 
ances of reason? But the plain truth is this, when men 
argue from the nature of CU)d, and his works and provi- 
dences, from the nature of mankind, and those eternal 
notions of good and evil, and the essential differences of 
things, — ^that is, when men argue frompl^n and undeni- 
able principles, which have an immutable and unchange- 
able nature, and so can bear the stress and weight of a 
just consequence, — ^this is carnal reason; but when tiiey 
arffue from fancies and imaginations, which have no 
stable nature, from some pretty allusions, and similitudes, 
and allegories, which have no certain shape nor form 
but what man's fancy sives them, — this is sanctified and 
spiritual reason ; but vmy I cannot imagine, unless that it 
BO much resembles ghosts and shadows, which have no- 
thing solid and substantial in them. — ^Db. Wm. Sheblogk : 
Knowledge of Christ, chap, iii sect. 3. 

There are those who ao not scruple to say, the more 
contradictions the better; the greater the strug^e and 
opposition of recuon, the greater is the triumph and 
merit of our/a«^. But there is no likelihood of suppres- 
iug any of our doubts or disputes in this way ; for oesides 
the natural propension of the soul to the search of truth, 
and the strong and impatient desire we have to know as 
much as ever we can of what immediately concerns us, 
it is generally and very justly looked upon both as the 
privilege and duty of man to inquire and examine before 
he believes or judges, and never to give up his assent to 
anything but u|)on good and rational crounds. ...It is 
well the difficulties of subduinff the understanding are 
too great to be mastered ; for a slight reflection wiU serve 
to convince us, that the necessary consequences of a 



blind resignation of judgment would be far more fatal 
to Christianity than all our present divisions. What 
blasphemies and contradictions may and have been im- 
posed upon men's belief, under the venerable name ot 
mysteries ! and how easy are villanous practices derived 
from an absurd faith! — ^Anotheif condition necessary to 
render a thing capable of believing is, that it implif^ no 
contradiction to our former knowle^y;e. I cannot conceivo 
how it is possible to ffive our assent to any thing that 
oontradicts the plain dictates of our reaacm, and thoae 
evident principles from whence we derive all our know- 
ledge. ...It is not consistent with the justice, wisdom, or 
goodness of God, to require us to believe that which, 
aooordinff to the frame and make he has given us, it is 
impossible for us to believe ; for, however some men have 
advanced this absurd paradox that Crod can make contra- 
dictions true, I am veiy certain, that, upon an impartial 
trial of their faculties, they would find it were perfecUy 
out of their power to believe explicitly, and in the c(mi- 
mon sense of the terms, that a part can be bigger than 
the whole it is a part of. — ^Db. South : Considerotioms cms 
the TrmUy, pp. 2, 3; 16, 17. See aUo his Sermons, voL 
iv. pp. 291-3. 

Tnere is not necessarily any real humility in a dispar- 
agement of the human understanding — ^the intellectual 
powers, as contrasted with the affections and otiier 
feelings. The pride of human reason is a phrase very 
much in the mouth of some persons, who seem to thmk 
they are effectually humbling themselves by feding, or 
sometimes by merely professing an excessive distrust of 
all exercise of the intellect, while they resign themselves 
freely to the guidance of what they call the heart; that 
is, their prejudices, passions, inclinations, and fancies. 
But the feelings are as much a part of man's constitution 
as his reason : every part of our nature will equally lead 
us wrong, if operating uncontrolled. It may be observed, 
by the way, tnat the persons who use this kind of lan- 
guage never do, in fact, divest themselves of any human 
advantages they may chance to possess. Whatever 
learning or argumentative powers any of them possess 
(and some of them do possess much), I have always found 
them ready to put forth, in any controversy they may be 
engaged in, without showing much tenderness for an 
opponent who may be less gifted. It is only when learn- 
ing and argument make asainst them, that they declaim 
against the pride of intellect, and depreciate an i^peal 
to reason when its decision is unfavourable. So that the 
sacrifice which they appear to make is one which in reality 
they do not make, but only require, when it suits their 
purpose, from others. They appear voluntarily divesting 
themselves of what many would feel a pride in ; and thus 
often conceal from others, as well as from themselves, the 
spiritual pride with which they not only venerate their 
own feelings and prejudices, but even load with anath- 
emas all who presume to dissent from them. It is a 
prostration, not of man's se^ before God, but of one part 
of himself before another. — Abchbishop Whately: 
Dangers arising from If^udiaous Preaching. 

scholastic teems in thsologt. 
[Tbeatino of the term homousion, the great German re- 
former makes the followiiu; judicious observations:}— 
The purity of Scripture ou^^t to be preserved, and man 
should not presume to sp^ik in his own language more 
perfectiy than God spoke in his. ...Who understands 
things oelonginff to God better than God himself? Let 
wretched mortals give honour to God, and either confess 
that they do not understand his words, or cease to pro- 
fane them with their own new and peculiar expressions ; 
so that divine wisdom, lovdy in its genuine lonn, may 
remain to us pure. — Lutheb; ConfuL JRoL Laiom, torn. . 
ii. foL 340. 
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Paul left an ezoellent preoept to the church to avoid 
profanos vocum novUcUes, 'the protane newneaa of worda ;' 
that is, it is fit that the myateries revealed in Soriptnre 
should be preached and taught in the words of the Scrip- 
ture, and with that simplicity, openness, easiness, and 
candour, and not with new and unhallowed words, such 
as that of transubaUmtiation, — ^Bishop Taylok; apud 
CoUridge^s LUerary Remams, vol. iii. p. 378. 

The schoolmen have much more of this iaigon and 
canting language; and I envy no man the understanding 
these phrases : but to me they seem to signify nothing, 
but to have been words invented by idle and conceited 
men, which a great many ever since, lest they should seem 
to be ignorant, would seem to understand; but I wonder 
most, that men, when they have amused and puzzled 
themselves and others with hard words, should call this 
expUunmg things. — ^Akchbf. Tillotson : Sermons^ voL i. 
p. 607 ; Serm. Lcxxi 

EsMnct and kypottama, whatanee, tubsMienee, persons, 
eoMence, ncUure, Ac. are terms very differentlv used by 
Greek and Latin Fathers in this dispute, and have veiy 
much obscured this doctrine, instead of explaining it. — 
Br. Wm. Sherlock : VindicaUon of ifie JJoctrtM qf the 
Trinity, sect. v. p. 101. 

We can believe a thing no further than we understand 
the terms in which it is proposed to us ; for faith concerns 
only the truth and falsehood of propositions, and the 
terms of which a proposition consists must be first under- 
stood before we can pronounce any thin^ concerning the 
truth or falsehood of it ; which is nothmg else but the 
agreement or disagreement of its terms, or the ideas ex- 
pressed by them. If I have no knowledge at all of the 
meaning of the terms used in a proposition, I cannot 
exordse any act of mj understanding about it, — I can- 
not say, I believe or disbelieve any thmg;...and if I have 
but a general, confused notion of the terms, I cui only 
give a general, confused assent to the proposition. . . .From 
whence it follows, that terms and simple ideas must be 
clearly and distinctly understood first, before we can 
believe any thing particular of the respects and relations 
they bear to one another, which is the onlv proper objects 
of mth. — Whatever words we use, whetner persons, hy- 
postasis, or any other we can invent, they all signify the 
same thing; that is, some kind of distinction we do not 
understand. And we may rack our thought, tire our im- 
aginations, and break all the fibres of our brain, and yet 
never be able to deliver ourselver clearer. — ^Dr South: 
Considerations on the TrmUy, np. 14-16; 33, 34. 

Indeed let any proposition De delivered to us, as com- 
ing from God or from man, we can believe it no farther 
than we understand it ; and therefore if we do not under- 
stand it at all, — ^we cannot believe it at all, I mean, expli- 
citly ; but only be persuaded, that it contains some ^th or 
other, though we know not what. Again, were any doc- 
trine laid down which we clearly saw to be self-contradic- 
tory, or otherwise absurd, that could never be an object of 
our faith. For there is no possibility of admitting, upon 
any authority, a thing for true which we evidently perceive 
to oe false. Nor would calling such doctrines mysterious 
mend the matter in the least. For, indeed, there is no 
mystery in them, they are as plain as any in nature; as 
plainly contrary to truth, as anv.^thing else is agreeable 
to it. ^Archbishop Secker; Sermons, voL iv. p. 384; 
Serm. xviii. 

Religion, the Christian religion in particular, has always 
been understood to require faith in its principles; and 
faith in principles requires some degree of knowledge or 
apprehension of those nrinciples. If total ignorance 
should prevail, how coula men oelieve that of which they 
JLnew nothing? The schoolmen have devised an excellent 
Buccedaneum to supply the place of real belief, which 
necessarily implies, tliat the thing believed is, in some 



sort, apprehended by the understanding. This snccedan- 
eum they have denominated impUcUjaMh; an ingenious 
method of reconciling things mcompatible, to believe 
evezy thing, and to know nothing, not so much as the 
terms of the propositions which we beUeve. — ^Dr. Camp- 
BSLL : Lectures on EccUsictstical History, Lect. xxiii. 

The language of Scripture is the language of common 
sense ; the plam artless language of nature. Why should 
writers adopt such language as renders their meaning ob- 
scure; and not only ooscure, but unintelligible; and not 
only unintelligible, but utterly lost in the strangeness of 
their phraseology? — Dr. Dwioht; apud Morgridge^s True 
Believer's Dtfence, p. 18. 

Nothing a^ords such an endless subject of debate as a 
doctrine M>ove the reach of human lanjopiage, such as per" 
sons, generation, substances, &c., which, in this controversy, 
either convey no ideas at all, or false ones. ...It is difficult 
to conceive what our faith gains by being entertained 
with a certain number of sounds. If a Chinese should 
explain a term of his language which I did not under- 
stfmd, by another term w&ch he knew beforehand that 
I understood as little, his conduct would be justly con- 
sidered as an insult against the rules of conversation and 
good breeding ; and I think it is an equal violation of the 
equitable principles of candid controversy^ to ofier, as 
illustrations, propositions or terms that are as unintelU- 

S'ble and obscure as the thinfl to be illustrated. — ^Dr. 
ACLAiNB : Note to Moshdm's Ecclesiastical History, cent, 
xviii. § 27. 

The superabundance of phrases appropriated by some 
pious authors to the subjects of religion, and never 
applied to any other purpose, has not only the effect of 
disffusting persons of taste, but of obscuring religion it- 
selE As they are seldom defined, and never exchanged 
for equivsdent words, they pass current without bemg 
understood. They are not the vehicle — ^they are the 
substitute of thought. Among a certain description of 
Christians, the^ become, bv de^es, to be regarded with 
a mystic awe, insomuch that, if a writer expressed the 
veiy same ideas in different phrases, he would be con« 
demned as a heretic. To quit the magical circle of words, 
in which many Christians suffer themselves to be con- 
fined, excites as great a clamour as the boldest innovation 
in sentiment. Controversies, which have been agitated 
with much warmth might often have been amicably 
adjusted, or even finally decided, could the res^ctive 
partizans have been prevailed on to lay aside their pre- 
dilection for phrases, and honestly resolve to examine 
their real import. In defiance of the dictates of candour 
and good sense, these have been obstinately retained, and 
have usually been the refuge of ignorance, the apple of 
discord, and the watch- words of religious hostility. — 
Robert Hall : Remeio qf Foster's Essays; Works, voL 
iv. p. 26. 

Not only have professed theologians, but private Chris- 
tians, been imposed on, by the specious religion of terms 
of theology ; and have betrayed often a fond zeal in the 
service of their idol-abstractions, not unlike that of the 
people of old, who are said to have beaten the air with 
spears, to expel the foreign gods by whom their country 
was supposed to be occupied. For my part, I beUeve it 
to be one of the chief causes of the infidelity which pre- 
vails among the speculative men. — ^The schoolmen are 
express in pointing out, after Augustine, that the term 
[persona] was adopted, not to express any definite notion, 
but to make some answer, where silence would have been 
better; to denote, by some term, what has no suitable 
word to express it. *Tres nescio quid^ is the expression 
of Anselm, in his Monohgivm, — Hampden : Mampton 
Lectures, pp. 56-6, 133. 
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Errors in the Scotch Metrical Psalms. 

Snt, — ^As one much interested in the various discossions 
now going on in the Churches regarding the 'public praises 
of God,' I venture to address you. The subject is at 
once interesting and important, and merits a wider and 
more careful examination than has yet been siven to it. 
The 'Scotch Metrical Version' is one enrolled in the af- 
fections of the large majority of the inhabitants of Scot- 
land, and it is not to be wondered at that anything put 
forward in rivalry, should be carefully scanned. Yet I 
cannot but think its friends have carried its claims too 
high, and, by demanding too much, run i^e risk of losing 
all. It is spoken of sometimes as almost inspired^ and 
while ' hymns and paraphrases' are kicked about as beinc 
only ' human compositions/ the Psidms are ' the Word of 
Goo,' the 'Divine word,' and the 'inspired psalmody.' 

Now, all this is pure nonsense. Tne metrical version 
of the ' Psalms' is as purely human as the ' paraphrases,' 
and contain quite as many doctrinal errors m proportion 
to their lenfftn, and far more poetical ones. Indeed, the 
veiy idea of putting the Psalms into ' metre' is an inno- 
voHon on the principles and practice of the Church of God 
from the days of Adam till the time of the Reformation. 
This *cfuldi8h jingle* of sounds was (and still is) utterly 
unknown to the Jewish tem^e and sjmagogue services, 
to the Eastern and Western Churches in Kome, Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Syria, India, Abyssinia, 
Egypt, &c. If, then, we want authority for it, we must 
forsake the ' old paths' of Biblical and ecclesiastical lore, 
and turn to the middle of the sixteenth century ! 

Chaunting the common prose version of the Psalms is 
the only and simplest way of getting back to scriptural 
and ecclesiastical usage, and we wouhi not perhaps be so 
much pressed for new hvnms if this plan were adopted. 
Not that I have the slightest doubt of the lawfidness of 
using them also — if Scripture and historical tradition have 
any weight — but that the return to the chaunting would 
be founoL so suitable, that the question of hymns might 
be postponed without anxiety. After considerable reac- 
tion, I have come to the conclusion that — 
■ 1. We ou^t to reject the Scotch metrical version en- 
tirely, and return to the primitive Church mode of chaun- 
ting the prose version. 

2. We ought to have paraphrases of large portions of 
the New Testament Scriptures ; and 

3. We ought to have a selection of the best hymns of 
the axicient Church, whether Latin, Syriac, Greek, Coptic, 
&c., as well as a few of the best modem ones. 

Perhaps many readers who might concur in the lawful- 
ness ana propriety of the last su^estion would hesitate 
about the first, and my main object in writing on the 
subject, is to showthattheerrorsof the Scotch meti iccUyer- 
sion are so great, when contrasted with iihe press version, 
that to bring them into accordance with each other would 
be a herculean task that would baffle any committee. 

In the very first line of the first Psalm we have a serious 
error—'That man hath perfect blessedness.' There is 
nothing in the original Scriptures, nor in the prose ver- 
sion, to justify the insertion of the word ' perfect.' It is 
not true ; no man has 'perfect blessedness^in this world. 
The Psalm thus countenances the opinions of the ' Per- 
fectionists' of America. 

The second line is nearly as bad as the first. The word 
' astra^ is put in without the least necessity. The bles- 
sedness is promised to the man who does not ' vxilk' at all 
in the counsel of the ungodly, but the psalm tdlows him 
to walk in it, if not ' astray.' Lead us not into tempta- 
tion — avoid the very appearance of evil — evil commumca- 
tions corrupt good manners — ^were iJl forgotten by our 
versifiers. 

In 2d verse, 'in the law*— 'in his law,' are changed 



into 'on,' without necessity, and with an evident weak- 
ening of the sense. 

In 3d verse, ' the rivers of water* is changed into ' a 
river,' and the time idea is entirely lost. The ' rivers of 
waters' critics are agreed in referring to the artificial 
canals or rivulets in eastern gardens by which they are 
watered. The simple phrase * doth not wither* is made 
' fadeth never,' which is not true either of trees or man. 

In 5th verse, the word ' appear* has no authority in the 
text nor in the sense, for the word ' stand' or ' rise' is the 
true supplement. 

In 6th verse we have a * why' intruded into the text, 
without any authority or necessity, while 'perish' is 
changed into ' overthrown,' which the original word never 
means. 

In the .' Second Psalm ' a vain thing' becomes ' vain 
things,' contrary to the Hebrew; ' I have set my king,' 
becomes 'my lung appointed,' and then 'my lung an- 
ointed.' The 'decree^ becomes 'the sure decree*^ my 
' son' is mine ' only son ;' a ' rod of iron' is a ' weighty rod 
of iron;' to 'put their trust' is chansed to 'stay,' while 
the true meaning is to 'take refuge, as from a stonn or 
an enemy. 

In Psalms 3.2, 4, 8, we find the word ' Sehih' omitted, 
as if it were no part of the Word of God ; its true mean- 
ing, * Pause,' ciuls for solemn meditation. 'With mj 
voice' is omitted in the 4th verse, while 'evermore' is 
interpolated into the 8th. In Psalm 4.3, 'set apart' 
becomes 'chuse,' whilst 'refuse,' which is brought in for 
rhyme, is not in the text at all. In the 6th verse, ' al- 
way* is an interloper, while ' quiet' sleep, in the 8th verse, 
is in the same position. 

But, Sir, these specimens of the numberiess mistakes 
that are found in the Scotch Metrical version of the 
Psalms of David may suffice for the present, and I hope 
we will hear no more of our 'inspired psalms,' except, 
indeed, we go back to the chauntmg the identical words 
of the origimd Hebrew. No version of these can ever be 
inspired any more than Richard Weaver's hvmn-book, 
and the only question worth looking at is whether the 
sentiments expressed are scriptural and appropriate to 
the circumstances of the singers. 

I conclude with remarkinff that the prose version of the 
Psalms re<|uires revision. Many, perhaps most of them, 
appear as if they were prayers, while in reality they are 
praises! We commend this thought as tending im- 
mensely to bring out the true nature and value of the 
Psalms, which appear on the surface to be, in fact, a 
' prayer-book,' and thus sanctions a ' form of prayer* that 
has no warrant in the true and unadulterated Word of 
God. — I am, &c. 

Beta. 



Bight versus Bighteons. 

All sciences have words peculiar to themselves, and with- 
out a proper appreciation of ti^ese tiiie student will make 
little progress. What at first was plain to the simplest 
understanding^, becomes in course of time covered with a 
bark or coating which it requires deep incisions and no 
small labour to imcover. A change of a single word will 
often revolutionize a whole department, and reveal the 
great unknown as an old and familiar Mend. Religion 
also has its technical phra8eolo|;y. The words 'righteous, 
righteousness, just, justification, justified,' are familiar 
terms in theological hterature. but they are apparently — 
judffing from the elaborate volumes issued in defence and 
explanation of them-^o far from being appreciated, ai 
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the truth they oontaiii deaervea, that we oannot hat make 
an effort to prevent their oontiniiing muoh longer in their 
present unsatiaf aotory condition. 

The Hebrew and Greek words translated as above, are 
very muoh simplified by remembering the primitive idea 
they convey, viz. 'right, rightness, to dedlare or make 
right,' hence, according to the Scriptures, a 'righteous' 
man is simply one Who is liffht in hiB relations to some 
other person or persons, wiui whom he may be brought 
into contrast or contact. Thus two persons having a 
point in dispute, laying the matter before a jndffe, request 
his opinion and decision according to law. The judge 
hears, considers, decides. The pai^ who gains the cause 
is declared 'righteous,' and the party who loses is declared 
' wicked. ' There is not necessarily any moral merit or de- 
merit in either party, but simply that in the point at issue 
one was found 'right' and the other 'wrong. The one is 
'justified or declared riffhteous,' the other was 'condemn- 
ed or declared wicked. See Deut. 26.1, 'If there be a 
controversy... then they shall justify [i.e. declare right] 
the righteous [i.e. him who has 'ri^ht' on his side], and 
condemn [t.e. declare wicked] the wicked [t.e. him who is 
'wrong' in his plea].' 

On precisely the same principle, 'righteousness' is 
simply 'riffhtness,' the being in a rig^t state with regard 
to some ouier object. 

The great error is to suppose that wherever the words 
'righteous' and 'righteousness' occur in the Bible, they 
refer to man's state m relaUon io Ood, whereas this is by 
no means the case. Noah is the first person called 'just 
or righteous,' in Gen. 6.9, but it is not perhaps so much 
in reference to God that it is so denommated as to the 
men of his generation. Abimelech (Gren. 20.4) pleads 
for his 'righteous' nation, which was heathen, as being 
non-participants in his error; Abraham (Gen. 18.27) pleads 
for tne ten 'righteous' as contrasted with the wicked in 
Sodom; Pharaoh (Exod. 9.27) acknowledges that the 
Lord is 'righteous' in his controversy with him, and so 
does Saul (1 Sam. 24.17) in regard to David; as does 
David (2 Sam. 4.11) when contrasting Ish-bosheth with 
hii murderers; and (1 Kings 2.32) Joab with Abner and 
Amasai ; Judah (Gen. 38.26) comparing Tamar with him- 
self, declares her 'righteous.' Tluoughout the whole 
Book of Proverbs, it jb placed in contrast with one who is 
slothful, rich, fooUsh, profane, hypocritical, sinning, cruel, 
lying, iniquitous, evil, wicked. 

The verbal form (which in the Semitic languages is 
almost invariably the root of the various derivatives) is 
TZADAK, which, aoc<Mdinc to the beet Hebrew lexico- 
graphers, denotes properfy 'to be right, straight,' and 
occurs in the first conjugation (t.e. Kal) in Cren. 38.26; 
Job 4.17; 9.2, 16,20; 10.15; 11.2; 13.18; 15.14; 22.3; 
25.4; 33.12; 34.5; 35.7; 40.8; Ps. 19.9; 51.4; 143.2; 
Isa. 43.9, 26 ; 45.25 ; Ezek. 16.52==to be right, in reference 
God or toman. 

In the second conjugation (i.e. Niphal) it occurs only m 
Pan. 8. 14, where it is used of the sanctuary —to bboome 
BIGHT, in reference to God or to man. 

In the third conjugation {i.e. Piel) in Job 32. 2; 33.32; 
Esek. 16.52; Jer. 3.11sto dbclaas one bight in refer- 
ence to Gk>d or to man. 

In the filth conjugation (ie. Hiphil) in Exod. 23.7 ; 
Dent. 35. 1 ; Job 27.5 ; 2 Sam. 15.4 ; 1 Kings 8.32 ; 2 Chron. 
6.23; Ps. 82.3; Prov. 17.15; Isa. 5.23; 50.8; 53.11; Dan. 

12.3; as to DEOLARB ONE BIGHT, to MAKE RIGHT, in refeiV 

ence to God or to man. 

In the seventh conjugation {i.e. Hithpael) only in Gen. 
44.16sto PBOYE oirBSBLF BIGHT, in reference to man. 

The word 'wicked' also, (which, in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, ii nreoisely the oppoaite to teadik) does not neeeMB- 
arUy implv moral dement or depravity, as is evident from 
Deut. 25.1 quoted above, and ]&od. 22.9; 1 Sam. 14.47; 



Prov. 17.15; 1 Kinos 8.32; Job 9.22, Ac. Its simple 
meaning is 'wrong, and denotes one who is so in nis 
'plea, cause, suit, behaviour,' &c., the primazy idea being, 
according to Gesenius, 'noisy, tumultuous.' 

The word 'sinner,' also, which occurs so often in the 
Hebrew Scriptures is literally one who 'misses' the mark ; 
compare the use of the verb in Jud. 20.16, where it savs 
that there were 'seven hundred Benjamites who could 
cast stones and not 'miss,' (/•!. sin,) and with this use of 
the word a^es its Arabic cognate, and the Gredi hamr 
arlanOf which is used by Homer of a 'dart' and of a 
'way.' 



BIBLICAIi CBITIGI8U. 

2. The Greek Manuscripts {continued from p. 18). 

K. The Cjfpriua or Seg. 63, in Paris; Gospels : 8th or 
9th century. 

L. The Rfffua 62, in Paris; Gospels defective: 9th 
centuiv, by Tischendorf, Montfaucon. 

M. The Regiw 48, in Paris ; Gospels : 10th century. - 

N. The Vindobonensia Cceaariiu (probable part of I.), 
in Vienna; Luke 24.13-21. 39.49; 7th century, pub. by 
Tischendorf, and Montfaucon. ^ .^ 

O. The Mont^alconni, contains Luke zviii. 

O. The (Tisch.) Moaquensis, 120; part of John: 9th 
centuiy, pub. in 1785 by Matthaei. 

P. The OuelpherbytanuSf A., rescript, in Wolf enbuttel, 
Gk>spels defective ; 6th century, pub. m 1763 bv KnitteL 

Q. The OtielpheH^ytantUf B., rescript, in do. ; Luke, 
John, defective ; 6th centiury, pub. in 1763 by Knittel. 

R. The Tiibingengis; John 1.38-50; 7th century, pub. 
in 1778 by Reuss. 

R. The (Tisch.) Neapolitanus ; part of Gospels: 8th 
centun^^. 

S. The Vaticanua, 354; Gospels: 10th century. 

T. The Borgianus, in Veletri; ^art of John; 4th or 
5th century, nub. in 1789 by Geoigi. 

U. The Venetianuef or A^anianue; Gospels; 10th 
century. 

V. The Moaquensia; (]r06pels, defective ; various dates, 
9th and 13th century. 

W. The Segius, 314^ in Paris; part of Luka; 8th 
oentunr. 

X. The LcmdahUenaie, or Monacensis, in Munich, Gos- 
pels, defective ; 10th century. 

Y. The Barberinug, in Rome, part of John ; 9th century, 
pub. by Tischendorf, Montfaucon. 

Z. Tlie DubUnenns, rescript; Matthew, defective; 6th 
centurv, pub. in 1801 by Barrett. 

r. The VcUieanue, (put of i. and N.) ; part of Matthew, 
7th century, pub. by Tischendorf. 

A. The Sangallenaia, in St. Galle, Switzerland; Gos- 
pels; 9th century, pub. in 1836 by Rettig. 

M. The Sincutic, m St. Petersbuig, 4th century, pub. 
by Tischendorf. 

Li addition to these Uncial MSS, Griesbach enum- 
erates 236 curnve ones, Matthni 23 more, and Seh(^ 
other 270, in all 469. Of Lectionaries Schok enumerates 
176 Gospels, and 48 from the Acts and Epistles, in all : — 



Gospels, in Uncial MSS. 

Acts and Catholic Epistles, „ 
Paul's Epistles, „ „ 

Revelation, „ „ 



27 in Cursive Do. 469. 

8 „ „ 192. 

9 „ .. 246. 
3 !• t# 88. 
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EGGLESIASTIGISM. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

APPROVBD, RBPBOVBD, AND IMPROVED. 

Section VIII.— The Old Testament in Hebrew (which 
was the native language of the people of God of old), 
and the New Testament in Greek, (which at the time 
of the writing of it was most generally known to the 
nations), being itnmediaiely inspired by Gtxl, and by 
his singular care and providence kept pure in all ages, 
are therefore anthentical (Mat 5. 18) ; so as in all con- 
troverses of religion, the church is finally to appeal 
onto them (Isa. 8.20; Acts 15.15; Jo. 5.39, 46). But 
because these original tonnes are not known to all the 
people of God who have nght unto, and interest in the 
Scriptures, and are commanded in the fear of God, to 
read and search them (John 5.39), therefore they are 
to be translated into the vulgar language of every 
nation unto which they come (1 Cor. 14.6, 9, 11, 12, 
24* 27, 28), that the word of God dwelling plentifuUy 
in all, they may worship him in an acceptable manner 
(Ck>L 3.16), and, through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures, may have hope (Rom. 15.4.) 
This Section treats of the Orisinal Texts of the Bible, 
and of translations into other languages. On the firet 
tc^ic five things are specified; 1) their Icmguages, 'Heb- 
rew and Greek ;' 2) their origin^ * immediately inspired by 
God;' 3) their eondiUon^ 'pure;* 4) their c^aroc^ 'au- 
thentic;' and 5) their authorUyt the 'final appeal.' 

The first thing specified requires no particular remark 
except that the records embodied in the early part of 
Genesis, and the conversations they contain, are transla- 
tions from the primeval language of Adam and Noah, 
which certainly was not Hebrew. The book of Job also 
was perhaps a translation from the Arabic, and Esther 
from the Persian, but this does not practically affect the 
proposition of this Section. The second item has been 
abready noticed under Section II. The third is substan- 
tially correct, though the examination of numerous 
Hebrew and Greek MSS. has revealed tens of thousands 
of variations never suspected by the Westminster Divines. 
The fourth can be most satisfactorily established, while 
the fifth is now more generally admitted than at any 
previous period of the church's history. 

On the second topic — Translations — ^the whole Chris- 
tian world is agreed as to their necessity and value. 
Great care should be taken, however, that these Trans- 
lations faithfully represent the Orimnals in their spirit, 
manner, and matter, and be revised from time to time. 
Some of the modem translations far excel the ancient 
ones, e.g. the modem Arabic, German, &c., yet even the 
most imperfect Version, we rejoice to believe, contains 
as much truth as to save the soul that truly embraces it. 
This Section is directed against a two-fold error of the 
Romanists, J^rst, in exalting the Vulgate Latin Version of 
Jerome as lugh as, if not above, the Original Texts them- 
selves, and second, in discountenancing translations into 
modem vernacular languaffes, under the pretence of pre- 
venting the propagation of error, but really to keep the 
world under subjection to the views of their Church. 

Section IX. — ^The infallible rule of interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, is the Scripture itself, and therefore when there 
is a question about the true and full sense of any Scrip- 
ture (which is not manifold but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that speak more 
clearly, (2 Pet. 1.20, 21; Acts 15.16, 16.) 
Except that the word ' infallible' seems unnecessary here, 
no intelligent mind can object to this section, which 
simply means, 'that Scripture is its own best interpre- 
ter. This tiJ^es for granted, of course, that tJie whole 
Scripture is the resuU cy the operation of One Mind, which 



so directed its writers that while they intelligeiitly ga^e 
expression to their own thoughts, they also gave expres- 
sion to God's representation of Himself, so as to fonn m 
test of Moral and Religious Truth to aU succeeding ages. 
The words, and idioms, and phrases, that were emidoyed 
by Moses, and Joshua, and Samuel, were naturally em- 
ployed by David and Isaiah, Daniel and Zechanah, and 
those used by the Evangelists are found also used by 
Paul and Peter, James and John, since they all belonged 
to the same nation, and worshipped and served the same 
God, using the same Divine Books, and partaking all of 
the influences of the same Divine Spirit. There is thus 
a unity in Scripture, both in its verbal forms of expres- 
sion and its representations of the relationships between 
God and Man, that goes far to clear up scone of the ob- 
scurity that bancs over certain expressions and drcuni- 
stances that mi^t naturally be expected to be found in 
such ancient and peculiar writings. This Section is 
directed against the Romish doctrine of the necessity of 
the traditional teaching of the church to the correct and 
full interpretation of Scripture, based on the analogy ai 
the written and the unwritten, the statute and the com- 
mon, law of every kingdom or state. The doctrine is 
true, to some extent, but in all such cases the common 
law must not only be unxsersaX, and beyond dispute, but 
is expressly limited by statute law. Now the teaching of 
the 'church,' as exhibited in the oldest post-t^wstolic 
writings, is not only notoriously uncertain, self contra-^ 
dieting, vacillating, but is positively opposed to the sta- 
tute law, and consequently of no real authority whatever. 

Section X. — ^The Supreme Judge, by which all contro- 
versies of religion are to be determmed, and all decrees 
of councils, opinions of ancient writeov, doctrines of 
men, and private spirits, are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other but the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture, (Mat. 22.29-31 ; 
Eph. 2.20; Acts 28.25.) 
This Seotiox appears to be only an amplification of the 
clause in Section YIII., that 'in all controversies of re- 
ligion the Church is finally to appeal to them,' i.e. to the 
Scriptures ; it might therefore bie omitted. It stands in 
opposition to the Romish theory that ' the church' is an 
infallible judge in religious controversies, thoush those 
who say so, do not and can not agree whether this infal- 
libility lies in the Pope alone, or in a General Council, 
or in both combined. Nor is this to be wondered at, for 
history records the discords and anathemas of Pope 
against Pope, Council against Council, and of one Conn- 
cu and Pope a^nst another Council and Pope, e.g. the 
Council of A minium expressly 0(mtradicted that of Nice ; 
those of ConstantiDople, Franklord, and EUleberis did the 
same to the second of Nice; those of Constance, Basil, 
and Pisa, declared tiiat a Council is above a Pope, while 
that of Florence proclaimed that a Pope is above aConn« 
oil ! The Councils of Aries, Milan, Surmium, Amininin, 
Seleucia, and Constantinople condemned Athanasius, and 
supported Arianism, as aid Popes liberins and Felix; 
Gregory the Second sanctioned Polysitfny, ZosimosPe- 
lagianism, Honorius Monothelitism ; Victor Montanism ; 
the Councils of Nice, Vienna, and ^e Lateran, the cor* 
poreality of angels and souls, &c. 

This Section also opposes the Quaker doctrine ' that the 
Inner light, which t^ichee the true beUever, is the su- 
preme judge of all reli^ous controversies,' as oontnury to 
the teaching revealed m Isa. 8.20; Mat. 22.31 ; Acta 17. 
11 ; Gal. 3.13; Eph. 2.20; 1 John 4. 1, 6, ko. 

It also opposes the UUra Rationalism of some modem 
German divmes, which places the credibili^ of Scriptore 
facts and doctrines on weir aoooidance with the mtoi- 
tional conclusions of the human intellect, though that be 
admittedly limited and fallible. 
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Chap. II. — Op God, and op the Holt Trinity. 

Sertion I.— There is but one only (De. 6.4; 1 Cor. 8.4, 6) 
living and true God (1 Thes. 1.9; Jer 10.10), who is in- 
finite in beinj; and perfection (Job 11.7-9 ; 26. 14), a most 
pure spirit (John 4.24), invisible (1 Tim. 1.17), without 
body, parts (De. 4.15, 16; John 4.24; Luke 24.39), or 
passions f (Acts 14.11, 15), immutable, (Jas. 1.17; Mai. 
3.6), immense, (1 K. 8.27; Jer. 23.23, 24), eternal, 
(Ps. 90.2; 1 Tim. 1.17), incomprehensible, (Ps. 145.3), 
almighty, (Gen. 17.1; Kev. 4.8), most wise (Rom. 16. 
27), most holy (Isa. 6.3; Rev. 4.8), most free (Ps. 
115.3), most absolute (Ex. 3.14), working all things 
according to the counsel of his oum vmmutahle and 
most righteous will, (Eph. 1. 1 1), for his own glory (Prov. 
16.4; Rom. 11.36), most loving (1 John 4.8, 16), 
gracious, merciful, lon^suffenng, abundant in good- 
ness and trutii, forgivmg iniquity, transgression and 
sin (Ex. 34.6, 7) ; the rewarder of them that dUigently 
seek him (Heb. 11.6): and withal most just and 
terrible in his judgments (Neh. 9.32, 33) ; hating all sin 
(Ps. 5.5, 6), and who will by no means clear the guUty 
(Nah. 1.2, 3; Ex. 34.7). 
Section II.— God hath all life (John 5.26), glory (Acts 7. 
2), goodness (Ps. 119.68), blessedness (1 Tim. 6.15; 
Rom. 9.5), in and of himself; and is alone in and unto 
himself all-sufficient, not standing in need of any 
creatures which he hath made (Acts 17.24, 25), not de- 
riving any glory from them (Job 22.2, 3), but only 
manifesting his own glory, in, by, unto, and upon 
them : he is the alone tountain of all being, of whom, 
through whom, and to whom, are all things (Rom. 11. 
36), and hath most sovereign dominion over them, to 
do by them, for them, or upon them, whatsoever himself 
pleaseth (Rev. 4.11; 1 Tim. 6.15; Dan. 4.25, 35). In 
lUB sight all things are open and manifest (Heb. 4.13) ; 
his knowledge is infinite, infallible, and independent 
upon the creature (Rom. 11.33, 34; Ps. 147.5), so as 
nothing is to him contingent or uncertain (Acts 15.18; 
Easek. 1 1.5). He is most holy in all his counsels, in all 
his works, and in all his commands (Ps. 145.17 ; Rom. 
7. 12). To him is due from angels, and men, and every 
other creature, whatsoever worship, service, or obe- 
dience, he is pleased to require of them (Rev. 5.12-14). 
Thesb two Sections go naturally together, and they 
afford a striking example of the inabili^ of finite beings 
to explain and expound the Infinite One, even wiui 
the aid of a written revelation. We do not think a Con- 
fession of Faith requires such an attempt. At no time 
in the church's history has such a work been necessary 
or advisable, and the result as exhibited above, is not 
such as commend Him to those who love the simple lan- 
l^age and imageiy of the Bible. The definition of God 
in tne 'Shorter Catechism' is infinitely more striking, 
beautiful, just, and scriptural, and might with advan- 
tage be substituted for these two Sections, though it also 
is defective in its omission of *love,* among the charac- 
teristics of God. But to proceed : — 

These Sections teach three things, viz: — 1) That there 
LB but one God ; 2) That He in the only living and true 
God ; 3) Thai He is a spirit, with all possible peif ections. 
I. There is but one Ood. — This may be discovered by 
reason and the light of nature, but is expressly declared 
in Revelation, e,g. * There is one Qod,* 1 Tim. 2.5 ; ' there 
is none otiierGod but one,' 1 Cor. 8.4; 'there is none 
other but He,' Mark 12.29-32; see also Be. 4.35; 6.4; 
32.39; Isa. 43.10, Ac, This oneness of God, however, is 
nowhere defined in S.S., and is chiefiy brought out in 
opposition to the ' many gods^ of the nations. 

tl. He is the only Ihmg and true Cfod. Other beings 
in Scripture are called *Gods,* either because they are, 
in some particular sense, the representadves of the true 



God, as Moses, Ex. 7.1 ; magistrates, Ex. 21.6; 22.8, 28 ; 
Ps. 82. 1, 6 ; John 20.34, 35 ; or because they are regarded 
as gods by those who serve them, hence oatan is called 
the ' god of this world, ' and Beelzebub the ' god of Ekron,' 
&c. Jehovah is called the ' living^ God in opposition to 
idols, and the ' trut^ God in opposition to feigned ones. 
"III. He isa Spirit, The word spirit properly means 
breath or wind, *^ but it is nowhere defined in Scripture, 
save negatively, as in Luke 24.39, 'a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye see me have.' When the Confession 
therefore says, that God is * without body or parts/ it 
goes beyond the revelation contained in the Bible. The 
' spirits of just men made perfect in glory, have neither 
flesh nor bones, but they have both a form and a body, 
and there is nothing improbable, but the reverse, in sup- 
posing that €k)D has these also, as ' breath' and ' wind' 
have, thouffh imperceptible to the outward eye. He is 
represented in S.S. as naving a body and all its constitu- 
ent parts, and though we are to understand this as an 
a>ccommo(kUiott to men's faculties, we ought, on the other 
hand, to remember that the more men have tried to 
divest their conceptions of Him of these Biblical colour- 
ings, the more have they fallen into atheism or pantheism. 
We think it a thousand-fold safer and better to speak of 
God in the anthropomorphic phraseology of Scripture, 
than in the cold, vague, idealistic language of Grerman 
Pantheism, or the assumed philosophic £ction of the 
Westminster Divines. The same remarks are applicable 
to the proposition that God is without * passions.* 

So also when he is said to be ' immut€U>le,* — it ought to 
have been explained as descriptive of his nature and 
character, not of his a^its, whicn are eveiywhere repre- 
sented in S.S., as affected b^ those of his creatures, e.g. 
prayer, repentance, refonnataon, &c. 

*Most absohUe,* is another term requiring explanation, 
and not supported by Ex. 3. 14, the only Scripture proof 
adduced. 

' His own immutable and righteous will, ' is language not 
justified by Eph. 1.11. 

Working all things 'for his own glory/ should rather 
be for *hvms€lf,* as m Prov. 16.4, without any exclusive 
view to *gU»^.* 

' Who will by no means clear the ffuilty.' This denies 
the cUonement. The proposition is founded only, thank 
God, on a mistranslation of Ex. 34. 7, which ought to have 
been rendered, ' but not entirely ac^ta^tnj;, looking after 
the iniquity of fathers along with that of children^ chil- 
dren, of a third and of a fourth generation.' 

Job 22.2, 3 does not support the proposition in the 
second Section, that God is not ' deriving any glory' from 
his creatures ; they are everywhere called upon to act so 
as to bring gloty to God (Mat. 5. 16). It is a mere evasion 
to say, wat He is ' only manifesting his own glory in, 
by, unto, and upon them,' for though this is tnie, it is 
but one side of tne truth. Man is not a niere beautiful but 
inanimate vase, in the formation of which the Architect 
shows his marvellous skill, wisdom, and power, and which 
passively exhibits these, but a living mtelligence fitted 
aetivelu to exalt the glory of his Maker, not only in his 
being, but in his doing. Here again, we prefer the Scrip- 
tnre representations of the matter, to those of the com- 
pilers of this Section. 

Three passages are referred to as proving that God 
' hath most sovereign dominion over them {i.e. all persons) 
to do 6;^ them, for them, or upon them, whatsoever him- 
self pleaseth,' but Rev. 4.10, speaks only of the work of 
creation, and the others of his lordship over 'kings.' He 
sets them up or puts them down only in accordance with 
his revealed win in Jer. 18.7-10, so that it is no 'mere 
good plecmtre^ l^g hid in His own Mind, but one sub- 
mitted to the judgment even of his creatures. Gen. 18. 
17-25; Isa. 1.18; &3, 4; Ezek. 18.25-29. 
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•BIBLICAL NOTBS AND QUERIES. 



Additional Qaeries. 

Comvound Oreek Verbs. — ^Is there any work trefttinff 
Bpecially on the force of the varioas preposUions prefixea 
to many Greek verbe ? There are a considerable number 
of such in the Greek Testament, but our Common Eng- 
lish Translation overlooks the force of the particles very 
generally. Would not a brief and scholarly exposition of 
uiese add immensely to our understanding of the New 
Testament? The following are the ones principally in 
nse: — 

Were some one to take up these in order, and show the 
precise additional force they give when prefixed to simple 
verbs, it would be a boon to many An Inqui&er. 

What is the Oospelf — ^There is a curious and very 

S^neral mistake made concerning the preaching of the 
postles. It is supposed they set forth redemption 
tiirouffh the blood of Christ, and many a sennon has oeen 
preached under this impression, but it is impossible they 
could have done so, as witness Luke 18.34. We read of 
them being sent out to preach before the death of Jesus, 
the gospel of salvation, and of their success in inducing 
many to believe and be saved. Kow, what was this 
saving gospel? for be it clearly understood that the death 
<^ Chnst formed no part of it then. They were entirely 
ignorant of it as a thing to be accomplished, and even 
were averse to think of such an event as possible when 
it was suggested to them. Wha/t then did mey preach at 
that time, and is that which they preached still potent as 
part of the ffospel, or is it no longer desirable or neces- 
sary to prockim it ? A Minister's WiR. 

1. How may Joshua 10,12-14 be reconciled with 
scientific facts? 

2. What reason have we for rejecting the order of 
ehnroh government given in 1 Cor. 12.28 ? 

3. How can the names of Esau's three wives, given Gen. 
86.34, and 28.9, be reconciled with those in Gen. 36.2, 3 ? 

4. How may Stephen's statement that Jacob was 
buried in the cave purchased of the sons of Emmor be 
reconciled with the names given in Gen. 23? Were 
Joseph's brethren buried there ? 

5. Was it possible for Benjamin's sons, named Gen. 46. 
21, to have oeen bom then? Benjamin being only 26 
years old at the time ; if not what is the clue to the list ? 

Norwich. Charles Ashford. 

1. What are the fewest doctrinal truths essentially 
neeessarv for a man to believe, without which he cannot 
be called a Christian man? 

2. Does the sinner's eternal destiny for heaven or hell 
hinge on the personal voluntary reception or rejection of 
the Saviour, independent of the special or prevenient 
grace laid down as indispensably necessary in theological 
systems? A. D. 

1) Was Adam threatened with annihikUionf is the word 
MftmfTts confined to those in Christ? 

2) Had Aaron any excuse for miJdng the golden calf? 
If he was the most guilty, how did he escape without 
punishment? 

3) Do not those psalms which contain supplications for 
the destruction of one's enemies refer to a future period 
of judgTnent, and not to the merciful dispensations of the 
Jews and Christians? 

4) Is Bishop Usher correct in his chronology, or did he, 
as some say, omit to reckon 130 years in tiie time of the 
Judges? 

5) How are the words of Jesus, 'my Father is greater 
than I,' and 'I and my Father are one,' to be reconciled? 

6) Is it probable that Jesus when a duld had 



ence, or did not this and othar graces increaae witii ha 
years? 

7) Does the death of Christ preserve the angels fno 
falling? 

8) What language did Christ speak? 

9) Was it wrong of those who were healed byJcs&s 
to publish abroad his fame? 

10) Are we tempted to sin by Satan or by our natonllT 
corrupt heart? 

11) Do the 'few and many stripes' refer to degreei d 
punishment ? 

12) Is it the duty of Christians to observe the lite of 
fastinff? 

13) Is polygamy forbidden in Scriptore ? 

14) Is it probable that the number of the saved will 
exceed that of the lost? 

15) Is it probable that the soul carries thitra^ death 
the ImowledKO gained in this world, and that in a fotore 
state we wifl remember our earthly actions and expe- 
riences? 

16) Does not the word *m^em in 2 Thee. 2.8, sigDify 
a personal advent? If the 'Man of Sin* is to be des- 
troyed before the millennial period, must not the Lonl 
come before that period? 

17) How can we be on the watch for Christ's coniisi^ 
or be taken by surprise if a thousand years most interreae 
before that coming? 

18) Who will inhabit the 'new earth' after the final 
judgment? will it be deceased saints or a fatore creatiaa? 

19) Were not the demoniacs of Scripture identical wilii 
the maniacs or lunatics of the present day ? B. B. W. 

Regeneraiion and Baptism. — ^I should feel much indebted 
to you, or to your contributors, for some infonnatioB od 
the foUowiog quotations : — 

'Ancient writers speak of the Lord's Prayer as 'the 
prayer of the regenerate' or the baptised, using the woni 
'regeneration' as synonymous with baptism, p. 13 of 
'Memorial Fragments,' by the Bev. F. Da Soutoy. (J. 
Nisbet, 1856). 

'I have shown historically that among the Jews regcD- 

eration was synonymous with baptism it was not 

until about the time of the Quinquarticular oontrovenj 
tiiat the word 'regeneration' was restricted to the inwazd 
and spiritual sense alone.* (Ibid p. 9, 16.) 

'I apprehend it may be shown from old writen 

that the word ' regeneration' was, at the time of the fram- 
ing of the baptunnal service, (of the Common Prayer 
B^k of the Church of England, ) used as synonymous with 
baptism I have no doubt but that, wiui little re- 
search, numerous examples might be found of the use of 

the word Regeneration for Baptism It is well known 

that many m the Primitive Fathen used the word 're- 
generation' in that external and ecclesiastical sense,** p. 9, 
20 of 'Baptism and the Baptismal Service,' Ao., by the 
same author. (Nisbet, 1845.) 

I wish to know. Sir, if the statements in these onota- 
tions can be proved from 'ancient writers,' 'Jews, 'old 
writers,' and 'primitive Fathers:' if so, who are the 
writers, and in what part of their works sie 'regenera* 
tion,' and 'baptisin,' lued as synonymous words? whes, 
and under wluit circumstances, did the Jews use these 
words as synonyms? 

The writer from whom I quote gives no anthority for 
his statements. As I do not possess any works fay which 
I can verify, or disprove it, I should be mudi obnged by 
an answer to my question in 'Bibhcal Notes and Queries.' 

I take this opportunity to thank you for your valuable 
periodical. I hope you will be well 8n])|K>rted. I like it 
very much, and nave shown it to ministers and friendi 
of my ac<|uaintanoe, and as I have opportunity I shall 
mention it to othen, S>ncavJAJ9^ 
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L The Rev. O. W, Bonis, Worth, «rttet.'^**The work is jnst what I 
have wanted for years past" 

IL The Rev. W. Oraham, Lochwinnoeh, wiles. -^^^ The work itself is a 
lasting monnment of genius, talent, and extraordinary persererance.** 

IIL The Rev. Henry MargeUs, Huntingdon, writes:—**^ Yoor remark* 
on the Conoersive Waw I relish— they giro hope of the ultimate 
retam of common sense in the mode of teaching the sacred language." 

IV. The Rev. D. M'lnnes, Cromdale, WAec.*— **I admire very much 
tiie specimen number of the Bible you sent mei" 

V. The Rev. James Oriersom, D.D., Erroi, writes:—*'! am struck 
with what is Justly caUed its lively, picturesque, dramatic stylei" 

VI. The Rev. W. C. Badger, Seend, Wiltshire, wrttet.— *'So f ar aa I 
have read it I much like it^ and think it calculated to remore many 
dilBcuItlea** 

VI L The Rev. Charles Bdber, Cookham, write* .^" The first siz 
numbers of your New Edition of the Bible, so fsx s»l have had 
occasion to examine them, hare pleased me much.'* 

VIII. The Rev. J. Latham, B.D., Derby, tnites.—'*! doubt not your 
labom-s in the cause of Scripture Translation will do good ; I firequently 
refer to your Translation, and with advantagCL** 

IX. The Rev. James Smith, Keuhitts, writes.—''! have to thank 
you for sending me a specimen number of Mr Tounff's Translation of 
the Scriptuies. It has pleased me so much that I wrote a recom> 
mendatory notice of it for the * Aberdeen Herald* of to-day." 

X. The Rev. O. W. Bridges, Beaehip, writes.—"! wUl do my best 
to disseminate my own couTictlon that your translation of the Bible 
*-so accurate and truthflil— is a work of Infinite utility to the great 
cause of the Christian (^urch ; worthy of the highest patronage, aad 
demanding for yourself the meet honourable, as weU as sub st a nti a l 
reward." 

XL The Rev. A. Robb, A.M., of CaHiOxir, writes.—'* I think that meet 
of the changes which you hare introduced, in.so fkr as I hare examined 
them, are improvements ; this remark is meant to apply to one or two 
knotty passages in the earlier part of (lenesis.** 

XII. The Rev. H. S. Warleigh, HertMd, writes:^'*! quite agree in 
what you say of the Wenv Convertite; and the principle you announce, 
that the sacred writers put themselves into the time of the things they 
narrate, whether as historians or prophets, is snflBclent to clear many 
obscurities." 

XIIL The Rev. KM. Bpenee, Arimihnott, Fordoum, «9Htei.^"IbeU«Te 
your Tiew of the Hebrew Tenses to be thoroughly correct, and hope 
that you have laid the Rhost of what Dr Brunton [Hebrew Professor, 
Edinburgh,] with a feeling approaching to awe, used to call 'that 
strange anomaly,' — tlie Waw ConverBive.*' 

XIV. The Right Hon. Lord C&ngleton, (author of a New Version of 
the Psalms,) writes :-'"! had long regarded the so-called Hebrew 
Ihture ss a present, ... but I did not know that the case was so 
stronfr asaKainst waw eontersive; it will now, I trust, be considered as 
exploded. . . . That your THntion will be of the greatest help to the 
learned, and guUe an epoch in the study of Hebrew, I hare no doubt" 

XV. The Rev. Robert Nisbet, B.D., Edinburgh, «H(««.— "While 
transmitting my name as a Subscriber to Mr Young's Translation and 
Commentaiy, I cannot help saying that I regard their publication aa 
the mMt Taluable contribution to BibUcal learning the Church has 
received for many years, and you will have the satisfaction, I trust, of 
finding, that no Minister or Student of the Holy Scriptures fails to 
provide himself with a copy.'* 

XVI. The Rev. Richard Burnet, B.A ., Lewes, Sussex, writes :—" Such a 
literal and Idiomatic Translation of the Holy Scriptures is exceedingly 
valuable, not as a Substitute for the Common Version, but as a Com- 
panion to it, and it is especially interesting to persons like myself who^ 
having some little knowledge of the Original Languages, endeavour 
to draw divine truth from the Fountain itseli; rather than from any 
secondary source, however excellent.** 

XVIL The Rev. Henry Craik, Bristol, writes :—"The question about 
the so-called future is, I think, mure difficult [than that about the 
pretci ite]. If it be properly a future, how comes it to bo rendered 
pnsr or i.r;*scnt ? If it be a present, there is, I conceive, little dilllcuUy 
ill accounting for its brln^ u^d instead of the future. ... I liave no 
donht, from wliat I have seen of your New Translation, that it con- 
tains raauy improvements <.n our English Version." 

XVI U. The Rev. Jonathan Watxon, Edinburgh, tcrifes:^" I conjrratu- 
late you on the completion of your great wojIc— for u (frcat work it is 
for any one uiiin to have undei taken; may the bk-^slnfr of God, >vltnsc 
Word yon seek to lay more fully and ck'aily open to the reader, rest 
on your volume ! Doubtless you are prepared to hear of spots in your 
beautifhl work, and with the patience bectimin? nn* hons who challenge 
the public voice, to listen to the remarks, some Just, some unjust, and 
aotnc /ftjypaut, artd beneath notice." 

XIX The Rev. John Latham, B.D., Preb. of Lichfield, writes:—"! 
most heart ily wish you success in your inipoitant iubuui s. If you can 
b:lrg the Hebrew within the rules of legitimate criticism, you will 
Indeed accomidiKh a gicat and good ooik. In a philological point of 
view, I have always rc$rAnlcd the rtudy of Hebrew as most unMti9- 
factoryi and I am glad to Had that you see the lax and unsatisfiir .ory 



ndea hitherto laid down by Hebrew arbolart, and tliat yoa an 
aearching hn the right direction— viz., in the study of the cogusM 
languages— for rules more definite and intelligible. I shooki protaaUy 
have known more of Hebrew than I do, but for nieh rfiwifTiit**^ aattaa 
Waw C on vw sive continually occuning.** 

XX. The Rev. W. P. Bennet, DorseUMre, wr%tm.—*'Ur ToaBgH 
Translation of the Scriptures and Critical Omuientary will, 1 tbiak. 
be a great boon. Judging from the portkm 1 have seen: and I tnai 
his labours will be appreciated, so that he may be eoeoarBced »» 
undertake other ancient verriona, and give them to the pobllc ia a 
like style of excellence^" 

BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES, A genenJ mediam of 
communication regarding BibUcal (Mticism and Bibte 
Interpretation, Eodesiastical History, Antiquitiea, Bio- 
graphy, and Bibliography, Ancient and Modem Veniooa, 
Progress in Theological Science, Beviewa of New Reiigiona 
Books, ftc, royal 8to, . .OS 

BIBUCAL TRACTS, a Series of 886 Seriptore Soljecta, 
each explained in a single page, in preparaiioiL 
NaL-XXXI,ls. . . V . . .18 

Biblia Polyglotto Edinentla. (Spedmena of,) 8to^ . u o 

Chaldee Portions of Daniel and Esrm, with Syitac, Grack, 
and Hebrew Versions, 16mo, cloth, . .8 

Chaldee, 18mo, . la Od. I Hebrew, lOmo, . Is. 8d. 
Syriac, 18mo, . la 8d. | Greek, I6mo, . la. Od. 

Christology of the Targuma, or the Doctrine of the Meaaiah 
as therein developed. In Hebrew, Chaldee, aad BngUoh, 
12mo, cloth, . . . .88 

COMMENTART (CONCISE), on the Holy Bible, beinf a 
companion to the New Translation of the Old and New 
(Covenants, and specially designed for those t^ching tho 
Word of (vod, whether Preachers, City Miaaionaiiea, 
Cateehists, Scripture-Readers, Dlstrtet Visitors, Sabbath 
School Teachers, or Heads of, Familiea, In parts, aew«d, 
lOa 8d, gilt edges, 18s, 10 8 

Essential Unity of Sanscrit aad Semitic Roots, 8vo, . .10 

Ethics of the Fathers (PIrke Aboth), fron the TUmnd, 
Hebrew, aad English, ISmo, doth, .98 

Genesis I— V. in Six Oriental langnage^ vis., Hebnw, 
Uebrew-Samaritan, Chaldee-Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriae, 
and Arabic, Interlinear, with Tables of Alphabeta and VertK 
8vo,cloth, * . .78 

Gujanti Grammar and Exerdaes, ISmo, cL, lOi. Key to dOk, Si, 18 

GiOarati Version of Chronicles, 8vo, .88 

Hebrew Miscellanies, 12mo, doth, . » $ q 

Book of the Ctoneratlons of Jesos the Naarene, (is. 

Matthew L— VII) . 8d. 

Call to the Childrsn of Abraham, In Hebrew and 

English, 12mo, 8d. 

Hebrew Melodies, in English, 12mo, . 8d. 

Modem Hebrew Composition, Sped mens of IS New 

Works, 18mo, 8d. 

Obadiah, hi Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, aad Arabic, 

Interlinear, 12mo. . Isl 

Song of a Fhilandian Countnr (Hrl, in the original 
Finnish, with Translations into Hebrew, Hebrew. 
Samaritan, Chaldee-Samaritan, (%aldee,Syrtacand 
English, being part of a Series in 200 dialecta, 12mo Is 8d. 

Hebrew Tenses Illnstrated, firom the Oriipinal Text, the 
Cognate Semitic Languages, the Talmndlm, Peruahlm, 
Mldrashhn, the Greek New Teatament, tlie Sanscrit, ana 
Indo-European Languages, the Chief Biblical (Mtica, Ac. 

Israelitish Gleaner, a Monthly Periodical in the Hebrew 
Language, 12mo, doth, ..... 

Maimonides* Book of the Precepts, ia Hebrew and Eogliah, 
12mo, cloth, ....... 

MARGINAL READINGS for the BngUsh Testament, tnm 
Young's Translation. .... 
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Roots and Paradigms of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritea, 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin Languages, IShno, doth, . 
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Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism, 
L.i:i>;uagcs, 12mo, cluth, 
Arabic (in Hebrew Letters), 12n)0, 

Dutrh, . . . 12mo, 

French, . . . 12mo, 

Gaelic, . . . 12rao, 

German, . . . limo, 

Greek, . . . 12mo, 

Hebrew, . . . 12mo, 

Italian, . . . 12mo, 

Latin, . . . 12mo, 

Portuguese, . . 12mo, 

Samaritan, . . . 19mo, 

Spanish, . . . I2m0t 

Syiiac, . Umo, 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Thoughts on the Trinity in Unity. 

Words are the dgiu of ideas. Words are human, i.e. 
they belong to men; they are employed by them, and 
employed to designate, of coarse, the ideas which men 
have m their own minds. All these ideas are derived 
from sensation, reflection, or consciousness. The percep- 
tible objects without us, and the mental phenomena with- 
in us, are all the objects from which we can derive ideas 
through the medium of observation. Reflection, or rea- 
soning upon the knowledge derived from these, may 
lead us to many new ideas ; all of which, however, have 
"Uieir basis in the perceptions of objects external or in- 
ternal. 

As words are merely arbUrary signs of ideas, so, when 
employed in their original sense, they can never signify 
more than the things for which they stand. But worcte 
may be enmlojedjigurativdy. When we come, by reason- 
ing or reflection, to the knowledge and belief that there 
exists a Being who created the world; who is himself 
uncreated, eternal, and immutable; who is not the object 
of perception by any of our senses ; and for the descrip- 
tion of whom, none of the words of our language were 
originally formed ; we are then obliged to apply to the 
description of this Being, words already in existence. 
But these words, if is plSuo, must in such a case be used 
nearly always in a sense more or less qualified, and differ- 
ing from their original and lUercU sense. Even in expres- 
sing our ideas of the moral attributes of the Supreme 
Being, where there is a particular resemblance between 
him and man formed in ms image, we do not apply to the 
Divinity the most common words, in exactly the same 
sense as we do to men. When we say, he ia true, we do 
not mean that he acquired his wisdom, or possesses it, or 
exercises it, just in the manner that men do. We mean 
that there is, in his wisdom, something analogous to wis- 
dom in men ; something which selects the best ends, and 
chooses the beet means of accomplishing them. But we 
do not mean to imply that the acts of selecting and 
choosing in the Divmity are, in all respects, analogous 
to our own. 

We say, God is omnipreaerU. But we do not mean 
that he is present everywhere, in the same manner as 
human beings are present at any particular place. We 
do not mean that actual pAv^ica/ presence of oody, or of 
substance, is necessary to his being present; in other 
words, we do not mean, that he is physicaUy diffused 
through the universe. We mean, that at the same in- 
stant, he can act, and does act, any where, or every 
where. Here is some analog between him and us. We 
must be physically present m order to act ; and we say, 
therefore, that where he acts, he is present. This is true 
in some sense ; but as to manner, how exceedingly differ- 
ent is his being present from our own I 

We say, 0<M is mighty. But when we speak of might 
in him, we do not associate with it the idea of firm sinew, 
of vigorous muscle, of robust body, of maturo age, of 
perfect health ; all of which enter into our apprehensions 
of consummate strength in man. We content ourselves 
with one simple point of analogy. God has power to do 
whatever he desires to do ; or, ne is almighty. In this 
respect his might or strength is like that in men ; it is 
power to accomplish the objects which strength or might 
18 adapted to accomplish. But the might of the Deity 
infinitely excels that of men in degree. Hero is one 
point of dissimilarity. It depends, too, on very different 
causes for its exeroise. Hero is another. But still, we 
speak of power in €U>d, as freqi^ntly as we do of power 
in men. The imperfection of language obliges us to make 
use of words in this way. But who that has any reflec- 
tion will say^vthat the words which we apply to God are 
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used entirely in the same sense, which belongs to them 
when they are applied to men? 

In the same manner we might proceed in the consid- 
eration of every one of the Divine attributes, whether 
natural or moral. In regard to them all, we should find 
that there is only some one point of analogy on which our 
assertion rests, when we apply human lan^page to the 
description of God; and that the manner iu which he 
possesses or exercises any of his attributes, physically 
considered, ii utterly beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge ; and, indeed, that it was never meant to be an 
object of assertion, by any intelligent man who makes 
assertions in regard to the Supreme Being. 

If all this LB well understood, we are now prepared to 
advance a step farther, and see our way clear. I^othing 
can be more evident, (I might say, self-evident,) than 
that the eternal, uncreated, uncaused, independent, in- 
finite, and self-existent God, must, as to his mode of 
essence and existence, be unlike to temporary, created, 
caused, dependent, finite beinss, with a derived existence. 
The very fact that God is as he has been just described, 
and man as he has been represented, necessarily forces 
this conviction upon us. Nothing can be plainer, then, 
than that all human language, formed at first merely to 
express human conceptions of finite and created objects, 
must in itself be altogether incompetent /u^/^ to describe 
the Divinity. Nor could any language formed by created 
beings be adeauate to this purpose ; for the plain reason, 
that no finite oeing could ever have a full conception of 
the infinite and uncreated Being. 

All our laii^;uage, then, when used to describe God, 
must be considered rather as analogical only, than as 
capable of being simply applied to him in ito usual sense. 
Any description made by it is only an approximation to- 
wards a full description of what is divine. This has been 
shown above. And could this be remembered, and rightly 
applied, in all our discussions respecting the nature of the 
Supreme Beinff, it would save much of the difficulty snd 
darkness which now embarrass this great subject. 

No assertion, indeed, can be made respecting God, 
which, if ito language be understood and appllM alto- 
gether in the same sense in which it is understood and 
applied when made of man, will not lead to contra- 
diction or absurdity. This is evident from such plain 
cases as those already presented ; viz. God is wise ; God 
is omnipresent; God is mighty. If there is still any 
doubt here, take another case. Ood has knowledge. This 
is certainly true. But with us, knowledge can be pos- 
sessed only through the medium of corporeal or^^ms of 
sensation; it is acquired successively; in time; within a 
limited space ; by the aid of memory, of comparison, of 
reasoning, of imagination; snd when needed for use, it is 
summoned by recoUectioiL When we say, ' A man has 
knowledge,' we imply all these things by the use of these 
words. But if we say, 'God has knowledge,' do we 
mean to assert that he has corporeal organs of sense ; that 
he gradually acquires ideas; that, limited by time and 
space, he does this ; that he makes the effort of chai^g 
the memory with it ; the ^ort of comparing, of reasomng, 
of imagination, of recollection, in any manner like ours ? 
Whoever says this is an antluropomorj)hite indeed ; such 
an one, too, as is not to be often met with (I would fondly 
hope) in these days of better illumination respecting the 
exalted and spiritual nature of the Divinity. 

From those' obvious considerations, we may now pro- 
ceed to examine the language of the sacred writers, in 
regard to the difficult Ppint which suggested the sub- 
ject of this Excursus. Two things seem to be equally 
the object of assertion in the holy Scriptures. The firs^ 
that there is but one Gk>d ; the second, that the Lo^, 
or higher nature which dwelt in Christ, is truly divme^ 
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or is truly God. Of the first, it would be superfluous to 
produce proo^ here. The Old Testament is ruU of them, 
and the New as distinctly recognizee the same dociaine ; 
see John 17.3, 1 Cor. 8.4, 6, 1 John 5.20, Luke 18.19, 
Matt. 19.17. A formal proof of the second point would 
be out of place in an exegesis desimed only for the ex- 
planation of a particular phrase. It must suffice merely 
toadvertto John 1.1, Rom. 9.5, Tit. 2.13, 1 John 5.20; 
the two former instances of which are so express, that no 
critical ingenuity can avoid the application of the term 
God to Clmst ; the third, when examined by the princi- 
ples of grammar, and of the units loquendi of the New 
Testament, is scarcely less certain ; and the fourth has 
never yet been satisfaotorilv explained away. 

But how can the Logos be truly €rod, and yet be with 
Oodf and be the agent by which 0<xl made the worlds ? 
Here lies, it must be confessed, the very essence of all 
the difficulty which embarrasses so many nnnds ; and on 
this point we must now venture to dweU with some par- 
ticularity. 

In the first place, our minds are embarrassed with the 
•difficulty^ whicn such a statement respecting the Logos 
makes, m re^;ard to the Divine umty. Let us see if tiie 
fiources of this embarrassment cannot be distinctly point- 
ed out. 

Trinitarians have been accustomed, for many centuries, 
to characterize the distinction in tiie Godhead by the 
word person. Whether this word was weU or ill chosen, 
it is not my present object to inquire. Thus much is 
certaLn : many, perhajps even the greater part of men in 
( 'hristian lands, nave mcautiously attached to this word, 
when used in respect to the Godhead, a sense nearly (if 
not quite) the BanUy as they attach to it in common usage. 
Not a few theologians and critics have, indeed, protested 
against such an application of the word; and some of 
those, who have been most eminent for their stedfast ad- 
lierence to the belief that the Saviour possesses a nature 
truly Divine, have raised their voice high against such an 
application of it; but, unfortunately for the cause of 
tiath, this voice has been listened to only by some of 
those who were friendly to a belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Others, with different views, have commonly 
thoucnt proper to pay no attention to such a protest, but 
to take advantage, in their efforts to oppose the doctrine 
of the Trinity, of the alignment which might be put into 
their possession, by takmg the word person in its usual 
acceptation. 

If now we speak of the Logos as a person^ and of God 
the Father as a j>ersony and attach to the word person 
the sense that is usual in common parlance, then it is 
certain, indeed, that the difficulty which lies in the way 
of supposing the Loffos to be tndy God, and yet consist- 
ently maintaining the Divine unity, is altogether insur- 
mountable. 'Person is an intelhgent substance,' if I 
may use the language of philosophy for the sake of defin- 
ition. ^Substance,* as denned by Baumearten, a divine 
of the old school, of high orthodoxy, and of great meta- 
physical acuteness, ' is that which can exist by itself, or 
unassociated with another thing.' Substantia est id quod 
potest €7istere ita ut ponaiur extra alterum. Metaphys. 
191. 36. 231— 23a As defined by another logician and 
2»hilosopher, famous for nice distinctions of definition, 
* Substance is that which exists, or may be supposed to 
exist, although it is connected with nothing else.' Sub- 
stantia est id quod est, aut esse posse putatur, etiamsi nuUi 
alH sUjunctum. Ulrich's Inst. Log. et Metaphys. § 316. 
To apply the word person, then, in the sense which such 
defimtions necessanly afford, to the distinctions in the 
Godhead, inevitably leads to Tritheism, and, of course, 
.to a vittual rejection of the Divine unity. We may say, 
in words, that we believe God is one although we assert 
that there are three persons in the Godhead, as just de- 



fined ; but nothing is plainer, than that in such a case we 
believe merely in a speqfic unity, not in a numericcU one. 
Specific unity, however, might admit three thousand or 
three million divine beings, and yet consistently maintain 
that there is but one Cbd ; that is, it might do bo, pro> 
vided we allow the advocates of it that uiere is a yi^n 
ett»f, genus diimum, or genus of divinities. Human na- 
ture, for example, is one, there is but one nature of man, 
yet the indiviauals of this senus are without number. 
That such is not the unity which the Scriptures assert of 
the Crodhead, I need not stop to prove. 

He who consistently holds the numerical unity of the 
Godhead, must, beyond all doubt, protest against the ap- 
plication of the word person io designate the distinctions 
of the Divine nature, if that word is to be taken in its 
logical or metaphysical sense. For, however one may 
hold to words and forms of expression, it is vHain, that 
while he makes such an implication of the word person to 
the Godhead, he in fact admits Tritheism, although he 
may be far fix>m any design or any consciousness of do- 
ingso. 

The views which have now been presented, may serve 
to explain the reason why many mid it so difficult, or 
<as they think it) impossible, to admit the true divinity 
of the Logos. *How can he,' say they, 'be the second 

STson in the Godhead, and yet oe one with the first? 
ow can he be with God, and yet be God himself f 

And truly, it must be confessed, that this cannot be, 
provided the words in question are to be construed alto- 
gether more humano^ i.e. in their logical, common, usual 
acceptation. But is it analogous, is it proper, to oonstme 
them thus ? Does it develop a spirit of candid and fair 
inquiry, to insist that these terms shall be construed al- 
together according to the common acceptation, when then 
is not, as we have seen above, a single tenn significant oi a 
Divine attribute, which we ever construe in such a 
manner? 

If this be correct, (and I may venture to say it cannot 
be reasonably disputed, ) than I see no very urgent reason 
why the use of the word person, in order to designate 
a distinction in the Gk)dhead, should be rejected. It is 
true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures 
to the Godhead, (for iu'sg-Tmrtf, m Heb. 1.3, does not 
mean person,) it is ako true, that many wc^-meaning 
indiviauals have been misled by it in regurd to their con- 
ceptions respecting the Deity, and that those who reject 
the doctrine of the Trinity have made great use of this 
word in order to render the sentiments of Trinitarians 
obnoxious ; so that one might almost wish the word had 
never been introduced into ecclesiastical usage. But 
when the matter is examined to the bottom, it will be 
found that objections of a similar nature might be urjgtd 
against the application of any anthropopathic expressions 
to God. The simple and tae untaught may be easily 
misled by them, and often are so. How many, for ex- 
ample, believe that God is really angry, repents, Ac., 
more humano, because such expressions are found in the 
Scriptures ? Shall all such expressions be laid aside, be- 
cause they are misunderstood or perverted ? And if so, 
where shall we stop ? for we have seen, that all language 
which is used in order to describe God, must be taken, 
of course and by necessity, in a quaUfUd sense. The 
abuse of a thing is no valid argument against the use of 
it. Those, then, who believe m the existence of a real 
distinction in the Godhead, in case they are carefol to 
protest against the literal application of the word person 
to designate this, may still continue to employ the word, 
if they think best; &r it is exceedingly dimcnlt (as all 
will confess who have thoroughly studea this subject) to 
exchange it for a better one, or for one that will so well 
correspond with the representation of the Bible in re^^ard 
to Bucn a distinction. Certainly no tenn can be substitut- 
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ed for it, which will not, in like manner, be obnoxiooB to 
more or less objections. 

If those who reject all distinctions in the Gknlhead will 
persevere still in inaint>aining, that to say there are three 
persons in the Godhead necessarily involves the doctrine 
of Triiheigm, and if they will thns continue, at all events, 
to explain the word person acoording to its lUercU and 
common meaning, ana to charge upon those who believe 
in the doctrine of the Trinity the absurd consequences 
derivable from this, then they may, indeed, display their 
strength of attachment to Uieir own views, and perhaps 
their skill in losomachy, but where is that candour and 
fairness toward those who differ from them, which be- 
comes all who toe seeking in earnest to know the simple 
doctrines of the Scriptures ? 

Suppose now« when one says, God possesses knowledge, 
he should be asked in the tone of reproof, * What I do 
you mean to assert that God has physical orsans of per- 
ception; that he studies; that he charges his memory 
with ideas ; that he compares ; that he deduces conclu- 
sions ; that he summons them up bv the effort of recol- 
lection when he needs them ? Men do all this, who have 
kmndedge ; but can all this be predicated of Ood t* Would 
anv considerate man think these questions very reason- 
aUe ones ; or feel himself compelled by them to abandon 
his assertion, ' that CUxl has knowledge f 

Apj^y, now, the principle concemea in this case, to the 
idiom in question. The apostle John says, that the Log- 
OS was tnth Ood ; toas with hhn in the beginning ; and re- 
pests this asseveration, John 1.1, 2. Christ says of him- 
self, that he was wUh the Father, and partook of nis clory, 
before the world had an existence, John 17.5. In an- 
other place, John asserts, that the Son teas with the 
FcUher, 1 John 1.2 ; and the Saviour speaks of the Father, 
as loving him before the foundation of the world, John 17. 
24. He declares, that he came ovJtfrom the Father, when 
he came into the world, John 16. 28. In accordance 
with this idiom, Paul says, that Ood created aU things 
Jeaw Christ, Eph. 3.9 ; and that he made ike world by his 
Son, Heb. 1.2. Now, if such texts are to be considered 
as altogether insuUUed, and the principles of analogy in 
other cases are not to be applied to the language ^mich 
they exhibit, then the conclusion, that Cmris^ or the 
Logos, is a being whoUy distinct from Ck>d the Father, is 
clear and inevitable. But are these texts to be construed 
in an absolute, insolated sense, and without any reference 
at all to others, which relate to the same connexion be- 
tween Father and Son ? Certainly not, if we f oUow the 
analogy of ex^esis in all other cases. When John says, 
that the Logos was with Ood, he tells us, at the very same 
time, as if to guard us against erroneously concluding 
that he is a distmct, and separate, and different substance, 
that he, was Ood. When tne Saviour spake of the glory 
w^hich he had with the Father before tne world was, he 
had just been addressing the Father as the onlv true God, 
John 17.5, 3, so that no 6ne could rationally suppose 
him to assert the existence of more than one true (jK>d. 
If Paul teUs us that Ood created all things by Jesus Christ, 
and that he made the worlds by his Son, he also tells us, 
that Christ is Ood over aU, and blessed for ever. Bom. 9. 
5, and that he is the eternal and immutable Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Heb. 1 . 10-12. Christ tells us, 
that he who hath seen him hath seen the Father, John 
14.9 ; that he is in the Fathw, and the Father in him, ver. 
10; and that all which the Father hath is his, ch. 16.15. 
NoWj whatever diversity between the Father and Son 
the first class of texts above quoted may seem to imply, 
it is plain that it is not of such a nature as to destroy the 
oni^ of the €U>dhead. Whatever the distinction in the 
Godhead may be, it is not that which makes plurality ; 
it is not that which makes personality, in a logical, or 
•merely human sense. But can we say what it is ? Plain- 



ly not. A positive description is nowhere given in Scrip- 
ture ; and surely it would ill become us to pretend that 
we understand, without revelation, the uncreated sub- 
stance, and modus existendi of the Godhead. All that we 
can understand by such expressions as the Logos being, 
with Ood, becoming flesh and dwelling among us, ana 
Oo<rs making the worlds by him, is, that there is a 
distinction in the €k>dhead, of some kind, which amounts 
to more than merely the different modes or ways in which 
the Divinity discloses himself to us. It is something 
which is not merelv nominal or logical; which is not to 
be predicated merely of the external relations of the God- 
head. It is somethmg which renders it possible to affirm, 
in some sense or other, analogous to the usual meanins 
of the words, that the Son was with Ood, that Ood created 
the world by 1dm, that he became incamale, d^, ; all which 
cannot be predicated, in the same sense, of the Father. 
Yet all this must be true, in such a modijied sense as does 
not infringe on the real unity of God. 

Who, now, will undertake to decide what metaphysi» 
cal distinctions or relations there may be, in the uncre- 
ated substance of the eternal God, and what are con- 
sistent, and what not consiBtent, with this unity ? None, 
we may believe, but those who are either presumptuous, 
or destitute of cool and sober reflection. But afthou^ 
the nature of the distitiction in tiie Godhead be truly hO" 
yond the boundaries of human knowledge, (as plainly it 
IS,) yet the /oc^, that there is a distinction of som>e hind or 
other, may be revealed. Indeed, that it is revealed, 
seems to be a necessary consequence of allowing the two 
classes of texts above quoted to be true, and to modify 
each other. On the one hand, distinction is not to be so 
held or asserted, as to infringe upon umty ; and on the 
other, wnity is not to be so held or asserted as to preclude 
the possibility of any distinction. Who has found out 
the Almighty unto perfection? Are not all analogies, 
from created, finite, temporal objects, utterly incompet- 
ent to convey adequate ideas of the infinite and uncreated 
God ? Must they not from their very nature be so ? Yet 
men will insist on applying all the analogy, which lan- 
ffuage imports, to God, in ^e same wav as to themselves. 
We always conceive, for example, of different beings hav- 
ing a finite natiire, as separated by space, as existing in 
time, and as ha\dnff their own peculiar projperties. When, 
therefore, we read of the Logos being wUh Ood, we very 
easily associate with this eimression the analogy of one 
human being in company with another, or of some created 
thing associated with another that is a separate one. 
Then we are ready to ask. How can the Logos be God ? 
One cannot, indeed, show that he is so, if we will insist 
that all laxiguage is to be applied to him, simply accord- 
ing to the common application of it to human objects. 
But is such an application to be made ? Can it be ? John 
says, he is God ; and Paul says, he is Ood over all. Then 
human language, of course, can only approximate to a 
description of nim ; the literal and full application of it, 
in designating his relations to the Godhead, is out of all 
question. Only very inadequate views of this subject, 
or the spirit of pArty, or that of disputation, can maintain 
the propriety of such an application. 

We may come than to the conclusion, that when the 
apostle Paul asserts that Ood made Uie worlds by his Son, 
there is nothing in reality more difficult in this expression, 
than there is in those expressions which are foimd in the 
Gospel and first Epistie of John. Whatever may be the 
economy of the Godhead to which Paul refers, it is not 
one which denies, or virtually takes away, either the 
unity of the same, or the supreme creatorship (so to 
speak) of the Son ; for this he most fully asserts in Heb. 
1.10-12. 

{To be continued.) 
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^flOsappUed Texts. 

In 1 John 3.3, we read, 'And eveiy man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.' This 
verse is very commonly understood, and read, and quoted, 
as if the word *him' referred to the believer, and not to 
the Saviour, in whom he believes. This last is undoubt- 
edly the true reference. This reference, which is very 
plam in the original, is required by the context, and 
especially by the last clause of the verse, — 'even as he is 
pure.' The believer in Christ strives to be pure, that he 
may be like Him in whom he trusts for salvation. Who- 
ever has hope in Christ wishes to be like Christ. He not 
only adores and trusts, but admires, and loves, and imi- 
tates. The true sense of the passage is made very plain 
by emphasizing the words * him' and 'he.' * Eveiy man 
that hath this nope in Him purifieth himself, even as He 
is pure.' 

'Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.'— EoM. 14.23. 

This passage of Scripture is imderstood bv many per- 
sons to mean, that all the actions of men which are not 
prompted or accompanied by evangelical faith in Christ, 
are smfuL With the truth or fs^ehood of that state- 
ment we have now nothins to do ; but a careful exami- 
nation of the context will £ow that the words have quite 
another sense. 

The subject of which the apostle is speaking, is the 
propriety of eating certain meats, which were regarded 
by some as unclean, either because thev were forbidden 
by the Levitical law, or because they nad been offered 
in sacrifice to an idoL He declares that there is really 
no sin in eating them, provided he who eats them does 
so with a clear conscience, — ^that is, with a ftUl persua- 
sum that he is doing right. But otherwise, although the 
act is not in itself unlawful, yet as it is unlawful for any 
man to act contrary to his own conscientious conviction, 
he who eats is guilty of sin (v. 14). " He that doubteth is 
condemned if he eats, because he eateth not of fmth ; for 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin.' 'Of faith' is here 
opposed to ' doubting,' that is, to doubt in regard to the 
lawfulness of the particular act in question. Hence the 
meanin|( of the apostle is manifestly this : Whatsoever is 
done without faith in its lawfulness, or a conviction that 
it is lawful, is sin. The princi]^le which he affirms is 
well illustn^ted by one of Pzeudent Edwards' resolu- 
tions, — 

Besolvedf That I will never do anything about the law- 
fulness of which I am douLtfal, unless I am equally 
doubtful whether it be lawful to omit the doing of it. 

It is important to observe the converse of the principle 
which the apostle here la3rs down does not hold. Our 
thinking an act to be unlawful makes it unlawful /or ub; 
but our thinking it to be lawfulf does not make it lawful 
lor us. The apostle says, ' To him that esteemeth anything 
to be unclean y but he does not say, ' To him that esteem- 
eth anything to be clean, to him it is dean,' 

' Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ac- 
cording to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion. '—Luke 2.29, 30. 

These words of good old Simeon are often quoted as if 
they were a prayer for hie release from eartJi, or at least 
an expression of his wUUngnesa to depart. Such was in 
all probability the feeling of his heart; but it was not 
what he meant to express when he uttered these words. 
This is not a pra;^er, nor an expression of preference, 
willingness, or resignation in respect to his approaching 
departure, but simply a statement that the event was 
near. The verb is not in the imperative mood, but in the 
indicative; it is not 'let,* but 'lettest.' It haid been 're- 
yt9X^' to this aged and devout servant of God 'that he 



should not see death before he had seen the Lord's Christ' 
(ver. 26). This was an intimation that his death would 
occur soon after that joyful sight. When he saw tiie in- 
fant Jesus, therefore, and was assured, in some way not 
recorded, that he was the Lord's Anointed, he under- 
stood that the time of his departure was at hand. And 
it is just this which his woras express; 'Now, Lord, I 
understood that thou wilt let me depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen the Saviour 
whom thou hast anointed.' The appointed 8iA;n of his 
speedy dismission had been given, and he regaros it as ao 
near, that he speaks of it as already come, using the present 
tense instead of the future. ' Thou art letting me go, 
thou art dismissing me now.' Many have probM>ly read, 
and heard, and repeated this text often witnout carefully 
attending to the exact form of tiie expression, and per- 
haps the peeition of the pronoun, 'thou,' after the verb 
— somewhat unusual in the case of the indicative mood, 
and common in the case of the imperative — ^has helped to 
perpetuate the misapprehension. The sense which the 
words, as thus understood, are used to express, is a 
beautiful and Christian sense ; but if any should feel un- 
reconciled to have it disconnected from these words, it 
would be proper to remind them that no other sense ol 
an^ passage of Scripture can be more precious or more 
edifying than the irv^ one. 

'Christ is all, and in all.'— Col. 3.11. 

If we were to say that ' Christ is idl in all' to the be- 
liever, we should express a precious Bible truth in good, 
idiomatic English. But if we were to sav tiiat 'Christ is 
all and in al^' to the believer, we should alike pervert 
the apostle's meaning and the people's English. 

The writer remembers once nearing just this proposi- 
tion stated as the theme of a sermon on the above text. 
But the careful professor, under whose direction the 
theme was prepared, justly took exception to it, as an 
error in interpretation, and a blunder in expression. That 
little conjunction ' and,' effectually bars this common use 
of the expression as equivalent to our forcible phrase, 'all 
in all.' And the examination of the context makes it 
plain that there is a two-fold predicate here. ' Christ is 
all, and Christ is in all.' No matter whether we be Gen- 
tiles or Jews, barbarians or civilized, ScythiiEuis or Greeks, 
slaves or freemen, if we have put on the new man, we 
are henceforth nothing for Chnst is all; we are hence- 
forth equal, for Christ is alike in alL 

The only place in the New Testament where the in- 
tensive and idiomatic sense, which is often attributed to 
the passage under consideration, is at all admissible, is 1 
Cor. 15. 28, 'That God may be all in alL' But even in 
that case, the other and more literal interpretation is de- 
cidedly preferable, for this reason, among others, that it 
accords with the unquestionable meaning of the phrase 
in all the other three places where it occurs. These places 
are, 1 Cor. 12.6, Eph. 1.23, and the passage at the head 
of this artida 



'A peculiar people.' — Trr. 2.14; 1 Pkt. 2.9. 
Worcester defines tne word ' peculiar' as meaning — 1. 
' BelouKing to one, not common to many ;' 2. ' Unlike any- 
thing &e, sin^^ular.' The second sense is perhaps tbe 
most frequent in common discourse, and the word in the 
above passage is understood in this way by many persons. 
Thev suppose Paul and Peter to affiim that the disciples 
of Cnrist are singular in their character, that is, that tike v 
are altogether unlike the children of this world. But al- 
together this is a sound and Scriptural doctrine, the wo«^ 
' peculiar' never bears this sense in the Scriptures. It 
is always used in the sense given in the first of the i^ve 
definitions, to denote that which is, as we say, pecuUariy 
on^'s own in opposition to all other plaims cl ownership. 
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This sense of the word is very plain in all the passages 
where it is used in the Old Testament. * If ye will obey 
my voice, and keep my corenant, ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people.' (Ezod. 19.5). ' The 
Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto him- 
self, above aJU the nations that are upon the earth' (Deut. 
14.2). 'The Lord hath chosen Jacob unto himself, and 
Israel for his peciUiar treasure/ (Ps. 135.4.) 

These, with Deut. 26.18, and Ecoles. 2.8, are the only 
places in Scripture where the word 'peculiar' is used, 
oesides the two passages which we are considering. In 
these places it is manifest that the word denotes that 
which one chooses, daims, reserves, and takes to himself, 
to be his own, exclusively and emphatically. And it is 
plain, moreover, that the passaoes in the apostolic epistles 
aUude to these expressions in tne Old Testament. They 
are indeed a j)eople of a marked and singular character, 
distinguished in this respect from the unconverted world ; 
and thia is the consequence of their being Christ's people ; 
but this is not what is directiy express^ bv their being 
called ' a peculiar people.' Iliey are such because they 
belong to Christ ; because he has chosen and purchased 
them ; because he loves and protects them ; because they 
are precious in his sight, and dear to his heart. 

How careful they ought to be not to defraud him of 
his dearly bought right in them, not to grieve his love, 
not to foil in showing a proper sense, and rendering a 
practical acknowledgment of tds kindness towards them. 
* Ye are not your own ; ye are bought with a price ; there- 
fore, glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which 
are God's.' 



' Touch not, taste not, handle not. '—Col. 2.21. 
These words form a favourite motto for the Tempei^ 
ance Society. And it would not be strange if some per- 
sons supposed that they were originally intended to have 
some such application. In reference to all bad habits, 
and, in fact, to all sin, we cannot find a better and safer 
watchword than this. To have nothing to do with it, is 
the true policy, and the true morality. But when we 
look at the connection in which these words occur, we 
find that they are used by the apostle in quite a different 
way. He introduces them as prohibitions of Jewish ' or- 
dinances' and restrictions, wnich are 'after the com- 
mandments and doctrines of men,' and not binding upon 
Christian consciences. He speaks of these ordinances 
with reprobation, as 'rudiments of the world,' as signs 
of subjection to the servile spirit of the Levitical and 
Paoan ceremonial, as parts of the yoke from which Christ 
hath made us free. It is hardly to be expected that the 
popular use of these words, which has now become so 
general, will be laid aside in deference to an exactor 
criticism; but it is, nevertheless, worth while to have it 
distinctly understood that, when they are used as the 
M>provea watchword of any moral reform, they are em- 
ployed in quite a different sense from that in which they 
were originally penned by the inspired apostle. — Anon. 



BEHOLD THB lAUB I 

I. In His Character — ^a Lamb, not merely because of 
his innocence, but of his sacrificial fitness. 

n. In His Orj^m— of God, appointed, given, accepted 
bv Him. 

IIL In His 9^orl^— lifting up, and bearing away, sin. 

1) Lifting up — ^from on the sinner on to himself. 

2) Bearing away — out of sight. 

3) The sin — t.e. the guilt and punishment of 

4) The world— the kosmos. 
Practical Improvement of the subject : 

1) Behold nim — with wonder, admiration, and love. 

2) Hate sin — as yen hm him, and because you do so. 



Paul's Letter to PhilemoiL 

(WRITTEN TBOM BOMB, A.D. 61-3.) 

^Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and Timotht the 
brother, to Philemon, our dearly-beloved and fellow- 
worker, ' and to the [sister or] dearly beloved Apphia, 
and to Archippus, our fellow-soldier, and to the Assem- 
bly at thy house: 'Grace to you, and peace, from God 
our Father, and the Lord .Tbsus Christ. 

f Thanksgiving/or Philemon^ a state, ) 
* I give thanks to my God, always malriTig mention (or 
remembrance) of thee during my pourings-f orth, * hearing 
of thee the dear-love and the stedfastness which thoa 
hast towards the Lord [Jesus], and to all the saints, 
* that the communion {or fellowship) of thy stedfastness 
may become energetic, in the full-knowledge (or acknow- 
ledgement) of every good thing that is in you [or us], in 
regard to Christ [Jesus,] ^ for we have [or I had] much 

1'oy and comfort (or exhortation) over (or upon) thy dear- 
ove, because (or that) the bowels of the samts have been, 
refreshed through thee, brother. 

(Hi8 entreaty for Onesimus.) 
' Wherefore having in Christ much boloness to arrange 
fully for thee that wnich is fit, * because of tiie dear-love 
I rather call upon (thee), being suc^ an one as Paul the 
aged, and now also a. prisoner of Jesus Christ, ^®I call 
upon thee concerning mine own child — ^whom I begot in 
[my] bonds, — OnesimuB, ^> who (was) once to thee useless, 
but now very useful to thee and to me, ^' whom I have 
sent again, and thou him — that is, mine own bowels, — 
receive to thyself, " whom I was consulting to hold fast 
to myself, tliat in thy behalf he might be a deacon to me 
in the bonds of the gospel, ^* but ai>art from thine own 
judgment [or approval, decision] I wished to do nothing, 
that thy ^pod deed misht not be as if by necessity, but 
as if by willingness ; ^* for perhaps because of this he was 
withdrawn for an hour, that age-duringly thou mayest 
have him entirely, ^* no more as a bondsman, but above 
a bondsman, a brother dearly-beloved, espeoally to me» 
but how much more to thee, both in the fles^, and in the 
Lord. 

(Hie peraonal reawna/or thia. ) 
^* If, then, thou hast feUowship with me, receive him 
to thee as myself — (^' and if he did thee injustice, or oweth 
anything be laying that to me, ^*I, Paul, I have written 
with mme own hajid, I myself will repay) — ^that I may 
not say to thee that thyself also thou owest to me. ^ Yes, 
brother, I myself woula have profit of thee in the Lord ; 
refresh my bowels in [Christ or] the Lord. 

(Expreaaion of confidence and a further request,) 
siHavuig been confident of thine obedience, I have 
written to thee, having known that thou wilt also do a- 
bove what I say, " and at the same time pre]>are [or make 
ready] for me a lodging, for I hope that through your 
pourings-forth I shaU be granted to you. 

(SahUationa and hleaaing.J 
"Salute thee doth Epaphras my fellow-oaptive in 
Christ Jesus; (also) MarlC Aristarch, Demas, Luke, my 
fellow- workers. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ (be) 
with your spirit I 

The chief Commentaries on Philemon are those of Schul* 
letus, 1624; Hummelus, 1670; Schmidius, 1786; Bothe, 
1844; Hagenbach, 1829; Zhoch, 1846; Ewald, 1867; 
American Bible Union, 1860; also De Wette, Meyer, 
Wordsworth, Ellioott, Alford, Lavater, Pany, &o. 
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Yoices of the Mighty Dead. 

siMPLicrnr of thb saviour's teaohino. 

l^B delighted not to disoouTBO of sablime mysteries 
(althousn his deep wisdom comp^rehended them all), nor 
of subtle speculations and intricate (questions, such as 
might amuse and perplex ratiier than mstruct and profit 
l^s auditors, but usually did feed his auditors with the 
most common and useful truths, and that in the most 
familiar and intelligible language. — Db. Babbow : Works, 
vol. iii. p. 36. 

. Of the divine Founder of our religion, it is impossible 
to peruse the evangelical histories, without observing 
how little he favour^ the vanity of inquisitiveness; how 
much more rarely he condescended to satisfy curiosity, 
than to relieve distress; and how much he desired, that 
his foUowers should rather excel in goodness than in 
knowledge. — Db. S. Johnson : Rambler, No. 81 ; Works, 
vol. iii 

Christianity is a religion intended for general use : it 
appeals to the common feeling of our nature, and never 
ctftshes with the unbiassed dictates of our reason. We 
mav therefore rank it among the beneficial tendencies, as 
well as the peculiar evidences, of such a religion, that the 
^-uthor of it abstained from all abstruse speculations, &c. 
— Db. Pabb: Works, vol. v. p. 607. 

There is something most highly interesting and in- 
structive in the manner in which the Saviour adapted his 
communications to the occasions on which they were to 
be made, and to the purposes which he endeavoured to 
e£fect by them. A modem preacher would have carried 
the metaphysics of theolofly all over the viUages of Gali- 
lee, and would have ^uzued the woman of Bamaria, or 
the inquiring ruler, with questions about the nature of 
the Godhead, or the distinction between moral and 
natural inability. But Jesus Christ pressed simple duty. 
The two great elementary principles of religion are these : 
— the du^ of strong; benevolent interest in every fellow- 
being, and of submission and gratitude towards the Su- 
preme. Jesus Christ has said that these constitute the 
foimdation on which all revealed religion rests. — Jacob 
Abbott: The Comer^Ume, pp. 164, 3(3-6. 

SIMPLICITT OF THE APOSTLES' TBACHINO. 

The cospel of our Saviour is defaced and obscured b^ 
affectea mysteries, and paradoxes, and senseless proposi- 
tions ; and Christ himself, who was the brijghtness of his 
Father's glory, and the express image of his person, who 
in the m<Mt plain and perspicuous manner declared the 
\ifill of God to us, is represented with a thicker vail upon 
Ifis face than Moses, and the ^ory of the second cove- 
nant is much more obscured with a mist of words than 
the first was with tjrpes and fiKures. This will appear to 
any man who shall Observe what strange interpretations 
are made of those texts of Scriptv^ especially in 
Paul's epistles, wherein Christ is mentioned, — ^what ab- 
surd propositions are built upon them, — ^what pernicious 
consequences drawn from them, to defeat the great ends 
of Christ's appearing in the flesh. — ^Db. William Shsb- 
LOCK : Knowledge of Christ, p. 2. 

This address of Our Lora. [John 16.12, 13] is com- 
monly allegetd in support of tihe assertion, tiiat additional 
doctrines were to be propounded in the Epistles. That 
fl^ch cannot be the meanins of the passage, the preoedins 
inquiry as to the several articles of Christian beUef 
has proved. To what particulars, then, did our Saviour 
allude? That Christ was to be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles no less than the glory of the people of Israel ; 
that the peculiar privileges of the Jews were at an end ; 
t|iat the Samaritan, the Greek, and the Barbarian, were 
to staad on a level with the Israelite in the Christian 



Church : and that it was not his will to restore at that 
time the kingdom to IsraeL The post, then, which the 
Epistles occupy in the sacred depository of revelation is 
not that of communications of new doctrines. Thev fill 
their station, as additional records, as inspired corrobora- 
tions, as argumentative concentrations, as instructive 
expositions, of truths already revealed, of commandments 
already promulgated. In tiie explication of moral pre- 
cepts, the Epistles frequently enter into laige and hi^y 
beneficial details. We must not regard the Epistles as 
communications of religious doctrines not disclosed be- 
fore ; as displaying the perfection of a system of which 
merely the rude elements had been indicated in the 
writings of the four evangelists.—^. Townsenb: New 
Test, Arranged, voL ii 211; apud Dr, Bribers Sermons^ 
p. 66. 

No oneperhi^ will maint4iin, that there is any new 
truth of Cnristianity set forth in the Epistles ; any truth, 
I mean, which does not presuppose the whole ^th of 
human salvation by Jesus Chnst, as already determined 
and complete. The E^^tles dearly imply, that the work 
of salvation is done. They repeat and insist on its most 
striking parts ; urginjg chieflv on man what remains for 
him to do, now that Christ has done all that God pur^ 
posed, in behalf of man, before the foundation of the 
world. Let the experiment be fairly tried ; let the inve- 
terate idea, that the Epistles are the doctrmal portion of 
Scripture, be for a while banished from the mind ; and 
let tnem be read simply as the works of our fathers in 
the faith — of men who are commending us rather to the 
love of Christ, than opening our understanding to the 
mysteries of divine knowledge ; and, after such an experi- 
ment, let each decide for ViitniiAlf^ whether the practical 
or the theoretic view of the Epistles is the correct one. 
For mv part, I cannot doubt but Uiat the decision will 
be in favour of t^^w^tical character of them. The 
speculating theologian ^ill perhaps answer, by adducing 
text after text from ah Epistle, in which he ^nll contend 
that some dogmatic trutn, some theory, or system, or 
peculiar view of divine truth, is asserted. But ' what is 
the chafi* to the wheats I appeal from the logical criti- 
cism of the apostle's words, to their apoetoU^ spirit — 
from Paul philosophizing, to Paul preaching, and entreat- 
ing, and persuading. And I ask, whether it is likely 
that an apostle woiud have adopted the fonn of an epis- 
tolary communication for imparting mysterious proposi- 
tions to disciples with whom ne enjoyed the opportunity 
of personal mtercourse, and to whom he had already 
' declared the whole counsel of God ;' whether, in preach- 
ing Christ, he would have used a method of oommunica- 
ting truth, which implies some scientific application <^ 
language, — an analysis, at least, of propositions into their 
terms, — in order to its being rightly understood ? And I 
further request it may be considered whether it Was not 
by such a mode of inference from the Scripture language^ 
as would convert the Epistles into textual aul^oritiee on 
points of controversy, that the very system of the 
scholastic theology was erected. — ^Hampden: BampL 
Led, pp. 374-6. 

SmPUCITT OF THE CHBISTLAN DOCTBINES. 

The Christian reU^on is, as Gbbooby NAZiANoar says, 
simplex et nuda, nisi prave in artim diffidlUmam conrer- 
teretur: it is a plain, an easy, a perspicuous truth. — 
Donne's Sermons, Serm. vii. p. 71, c; apttd Coleridg^a 
Literaru Remains, voL iii. p. 20. 

All things in Scripture are not alike plain in them- 
selves, nor alike clear unto all ; yet those things which 
are necessary to be known, believed, and observed for 
salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened in some 
place of Scripture or other, that not only the learned, 
out the unlearned, in a due use of the ordinary niAi^na^ 
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may attain unto a sufficient understanding of them. — 
WESTMnsarrRR Divines: Co^emon of Faith, chap. i. 7. 

I know not whence it comes to pass, that men love to 
make phiin things obscnre, and like nothing in relimon 
but riddles and mysteries. God, indeed, was pleased to 
institute a great many ceremonies (and many of them of 
very obscure signification) in the Jewish worship, to awe 
their childish minds into a greater veneration for his 
divine majes^. But, in these last days, God hath sent 
his own Son into the world to make a plain and easy and 
perfect revelation of his will, to publish such a religion 
as may approve itself to our reason, and captivate our 
affections by its natural charms and beauties. And there 
cannot be a greater injury to the Christian religion, than 
to render it obscure and unintelligible ; and yet too many 
there are who despise every thing which they understanciC 
and think nothing a sufficient trial of their faith, but 
what oontradicts uie sense and reason of mankind. — Dr. 
William Sherlock: Discourse coHcernmg the Knowledge 
of Chrislf chap. iv. sect. 2. 

The Chnstian religion, acoording to my mind, is a 
very simple thing, intelligible to the meanest capacity, 
anci whj^ if we are at pains to join practice to know- 
ledge, we may make ourselves thoroughly acquainted 
with, without turning over many books. It is the dis- 
tinguishing excellence of this religion, that it is entirely 
popular, and fitted, both in its doctrines and in its evi- 
dences, to all conditions and capacities of reasonable 
creatures — a character which does not belong to any 
other religious or philosophical system that ever appeared 
in the world. I wonder to see so many men, eminent 
both for their piety and for their capacity, labouring to 
make a mystery of this divine institution. If God vouch- 
safes to reveal himself to mankind, can we suppose that 
he chooses to do so in such a manner as that none but 
the learned and contemplative can understand him ? The 
generality of mankind can never, in any possible circum- 
stances, have leisure or capacity for leamiiUL or profound 
contemplation. If, therefore, we make Christianity a 
mystery, we exclude the greater part of mankind from 
the knowled^ of it ; which is directly contrary to the 
intention of its Author, as is plain from his explicit and 
reiterated declarations. In a word, I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that an intimate acquaintance with the Scripture, 
particularly the (jtospels, is all that is necessary to our 
accomplishment in true Christian knowledge. — Dr. 
Beattie: Letters, pp. 67-8. 

^ Every truth contained in divine revelation, or dedu- 
cible from it, is not conveyed with equal perspicuity, nor 
is in itself of equal importance. There are some things 
so often and so clearly laid down in Scripture, that 
hardly any who profess the belief of revealed religion 
pretend to question them. About these thero is no con- 
troversy in the church. Such are the doctrines of the 
nni^, the spirituality, the natural and moral attributes 
of God ; the creation, preservation, and government of 
the world by him; the principal events in the life of 
Jesna Christ, as well as the crucifixion, resurrection, and 
asoensicm; tiie doctrine of a future judgment, heaven 
and hell; together with all those moral truths which ex- 
hibit the great outlines of our duty to God, our neiffh- 
bonr, and ourselves. In general, it will be found, that 
what is of most importance to us to be acquainted with 
and believed, is oftenest and most clearly inculcated; 
and that, as we find there aro degrees in belief as well as 
in evidence, it is a very natural and just conclusion, that 
our belief in those points is most rigorously required 
which are notified to us in Scripture with the clearest 
evidence. — ^l8...the doctrine of revelation abstruse and 
met^hysical, and therefore not to be apprehended by 
any who have not been accustomed to the most profound 
and abstract researches ? By no means. The character 



which Holy Writ ^ves of its own doctrine is the very 
reverse of this. It is pure and plain, such as * enlighten- 

eth the eyes, and maketh wise the simple.' The most 

essential truths are ever the most perspicuous. — Dr. 
Campbell : Lectures oti Syst, Theology at!d Pulpit Elo* 
quencfj pp. 16, 17 ; 137, 139. 

Of what is essential to salvation, it is not difficult to 
judge. The quiet of the conscience requires, that the 
information on this subject should be dear and precise : 
whatever is beyond is involved in comparative obscurity, 
and subject to doubtful disputation. — Robert Hall: 
Terms of Communion; Works, vol. ii. p. 114. 

It has been an opinion invariably received in all Pro- 
testant countries, that whatever is necessary to be be- 
lieved is intelligible to all persons who read the Scrip- 
tures with no ouier view than to investigate and embrace 
the truth. It would be easy to' produce a cloud of 
authorities to this purpose. — Dr. Symonds : Expediency 
of Revising the Present English Version of the Epistles, 
dtc., p. XV. 

It has been repeatedly and most justly noticed, both 
as matter of admiration and of gimtitude, as at once 
among the strongest evidences and the most valuable 
characteristics of our Christian faith, that, under the 
covenant and dispensation of grace, the things most 
essentially necessary to man's salvation are revealed in 
the plainest and most unequivocal terms, are made 
(wheresoever the perversity of the human will does not 
oppose itself to the teaching of the Spirit of God) clear 
and intelligible to all men.-^. J. Conybbare: Bampton 
Lect. p. 1. 

No one acquainted with Scripture will hesitate to pro- 
nounce, that the belief required in the records of our 
religion is the belief l^at ' Jesus was indeed the Clirist, 
the Saviour of the worid* — 'the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world.' — 'That they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent,' is pronounced to be 'eternal life,' even 
in that solemn and affecting address which our Redeemer 
poured forth to the Father, just before the commence- 
ment of his sufferings. Whatsoever controversy may 
have been stirred about the meaning of these passages, 
it will, I apprehend, be an extremely difficult task ... to 
prove, that the fault lies in the ambiguity of the records 
themselves. — Bishop Maltby : Illustrations of the Truth 
of the Christian EeU^ian, pp. 268-9. 

If there are any mtimauons of doctrines in Scripture, 
that sincere persons who do the will of God, and lay 
aside all prejudice, and desire to receive the truths of 
God as far as they can understand them, cannot, after 
all their endeavour and care, come to the certain know- 
ledge of, the knowledge of such doctrines cannot be 
necessanr to their acceptance and salvation; because 
Christ Jesus expressly declares, that if any man doetli 
the will of his Father, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God or not. As to those doctrines, upon 
the acknowledgement of which the New Testament 
writings do expressly make salvation to di pend, I find, 
to my very great comfort, that they are very plain 'and 
intelligible in themselves, such as the existence of one 
Gk>d, tiie resurrection of Christ from the dead, and there 
being one Mediator between God and man, through whom 
God dispenses all blessings to his creatures. These, and 
other truths of like importance, are set in the clearest 
light ; and if any have obscured and perplexed them by 
intricate distinctions and philosophical speculations, the 
gospel of Christ gives no sanction to them, and the plain 
Chnstian hath no concern and business with them.^ 
Bishop Chaivdlbr. 

(To be con'iftued,) 
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ByUabQs of Lectures on HoBiiletlcs and Freaohing. 

LECTURE v.— SUBJECTS of sermons. 

State of the chnrch in any period, how to be known 
from the prevalent strain of preaching. This principle 
applied to four different periods of the church. Choice 
of subjects will be according to the principal end of the 
preacher. Circumstances which have given character to 
the pulpit at different times; viz. celebrated models, 
great emergencies in the church. Circumstances which 
at all times will influence a judicious preacher in choos- 
ing his subjects ; capacity and cultivation of his hearers ; 
time and occasion ; Iiis own talents and age ; his relation 
to the hearers. 

F(mr general daaaes ofaubjecta. 

1. DoctrinctL Object of a doctnnal sermon. What is 
meant by essential doctrines. From what motives a man 
who beuevea these, may yet forbear to preach them.' 
Reasons for preaching them. 

II. Ethical. Why this term is here preferred to prac- 
tical and moral; doctrines are practical. Character of 
sermons commonly called moral ; and influence on hearers. 
What sort of subjects belong to ethical discourses. Three 
cautions in public treatment of these. 

III. Hietorical. Including facts which respect an in- 
dividual, a period, a community. Eulogies on the dead 
inexpedient, why? Maxim ' De mortuis nil nisi bonum.' 
Nor may we describe all the bad qualities of the dead ; 
the true course. Two difficulties in preaching on histori- 
cal subjects. Several advantages; evidence of facts sur- 
passes other kinds, (first) in familiarity and precision ; 
(secondly) in vivacity of impression. Examples from the 
Bible of the difference between abstract teaching, and 
iUustration of facts. 

rv. Hortatory. The most common fault in this sort of 
discourse ; remarks on language of terror and denuncia- 
tion. Three general remarks as to choice of subjects. 
The i^'eacher should aim at variety. Avoid a vain love 
of novelty. Never be perplexed for .want of subjects. 

LECTURE VI.— OENEBAL PRINCIPLES. —EXORDIUM. 

Preliminary remarks. Necessity of a sound judgment 
in a preacher; to preserve him from a mechanical imifor- 
mity in his sermons ; and from disregard, on the other 
hand, of all settled principles, through a studied peculi- 
arity. Necessity of^ pious feeling; what character will 
be imparted to lus sermons by the want of this ; and by 
the possession of it. Principal parts of a sermon, what. 
This classification only general, to be more or less used, 
according to the subject. 

Ex^yrdiwn. Its cmef object, what. Chief obstacles to 
the preacher's success stated. Prejudice against his 
talents, character, or opinions ; how to be treated. Iff- 
noranoe and indifference of hearers; the regard whidi 
these require, as to the mode of presenting a subject. 

An exordium should possess, 1. SimpUcity; this for- 
bids pomp and studied ornament. Warm appeals to 
passions. Ostentation of learning. Abstruse thought 
and language. Abruptness. Examples of proper and 
improper abruptness. 

2. Pertinence; it should not be fore^ from the sub- 
ject, or occasion. Nor general and trite. Influence of 
pertinence on variety. Introduction from the context, 
advantages of. 

3. Ddieacy; this should arise from reverence towards 
€k>d, &o. ; respect to hearers. It does not require timi- 
dity; nor formal apolosies for defects of the preacher; 
objection to these. It forbids an ansry austere manner. 

4. JudidouB length; practice of old divines; of some 
modem ones. The land of matter common in long ex- 
ordium. Two brief reasons whv inexperienced preadiers 
are apt to dilate the first thoughts of a sermoo. 



LECTURE VII.— EXPOSITION.— PROPOSITION. 

Exposition oftheteaat When after due examination, we 
suppose oursdves still not to understand a text, what 
course is proper. Explanatcnry remarks may be nsefnl 
where no dimculty is to be removed, and may fall in 
with the exordium. Where a regular exposition of the 
t^t is called for, there is a difference between the office 
of the critic, and of the preacher. 

Practical principles to be observed by the latter. 

1. He may err oy supposing too many difficulUea in his 
way. Tendency of this state of mind in a preacher. To 
what extent the Bible is a plain book ; how the supposi- 
tion, that on essential points, it is necessarily unintelli- 
gible to plain, pious men, is inconsistent with the grand 
principle of Protestantism. Why reasonable to expect 
that it would be intelligible to such men, if we consider 
bv whom, for whom, and for what purpose, it was written, 
fividence that it has been correctly understood by such. 

2. He may err by taJsingit for granted, that the obvious 
is ahoays the true sense. Reasons why this ought not to 
be expected ; sreat diversity of matter and phraseology 
in the Bible ; local customs, figures. Examples of allu- 
sions to oriental customs, in iimich the terms do not ob- 
viously convev the true meaning, viz. from language <^ 
Moses, and of C^irist. 

3. He ma.y err by aiming to find a new sense to his texL 
Motives that may lead to this course. ^ Random censures, 
in sermons, of the received translation ; why improper. 
Excess of criticism in the pulpit, condemned by Camp- 
beU ; his reasons. What was the example of Christ and 
the aposties in relation to this subject? How a man's 
critical knowledge, without any ostentation of it, may 
benefit his hearers. 

When the sense of the text is ascertained, and exhibi- 
ted, it is announced in the 

Proposition. Difference in the signification of this 
term, as used in lo^c, and as used in oratory. Examples 
of each. Either is proper in a sermon; which most 
favourable to unity. Manner of announcing propositions. 
Two suggestions of caution. 

LECTURE Vm.— UNITY. 

Unity; why is it that some do, and others do not, con- 
sider divisions as inconsistent with unity? Unity diffe- 
rent from sameness. Unity with and without variety. 
Ulustrations ; from a journey, from navigation, applied 
to a dull uniformity in the matter and method of sermons. 

Unity in a sermon requires that it be 

1. One in subject. Violated by too many preparatory 
topics, diverting hearers from the main point, when there 
is one. How exemplified in Claude's plan on Acts 2. 27. 
* Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, '^ Ac. Subject, the 
resurrection of Christ; introduced by a discussion of 
Peter^s inspiration; and the notion concemina *limbus 
patrum.' Violated by introducing a system m. religion 
mto each sermon. 

2. One in design. Desion a distinct thing from subject. 
Example; it is this which should leave on the hearers 
some one distinct and predominant impression. 

3. One in adjustment of its parts to the principal end, 
and to each other. Qrand principle in preaching vis., a 
sermon i^ould produce an effect as a whole. How ac- 
complished. Its materials should be chosen and arranged 
with a view to this. Illustration from works of art, 
from architecture, from landscape gardening, from his- 
toric and portrait painting ; from epic and dramatic poe- 
try. Chfljacter of a sermon made up of a succession of 
good remarks, unconnected; or of striking sentences^ or 
brilliant passages, independent of a main object. 

4. One in mode of illustration. Every topic and figora 
should serve to fix the main subject more de^y in ths 
mind. Does unity forbid divisions? 
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TonchBtone of Trath and Dnty. 

Tax question, how far, under the New Testament Dis- 
imnsation, we are bound (or allowed) to adhere to the 
principles, practices, and laws revealed or (apparently) 
sanctioned by God for the guidance of His people in the 
older Dispensations made with Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
&iid Moses, has been a disputed point in eyerjr age and 
branch of the Church of God. The question is one of 
ixn^rtance to eyer^ conscientious mind, for it is as much 
axx insult to the Divine Le^slator to continue the obser- 
vance of one of His institutions after the design for which 
it was given has passed away, as to diaconUnue one that 
Me may hav^ designed to be perpetual. 

The diversity of opinion among Christians regarding 
this question is truly wonderful ; all parties oceaakmally 
appeal to the Institutions of the Old Testament, as being 
on their side in certain points of doctrine and practice ; 
and, on the ether hand, they all rdect certain other doc- 
trines and practices found there, because these are not 
r«-a8serted m the writings of the New Testament. Thus, 
for example : — 

The ProtesUmt appeals to the Old Testament for the 
prohibition of the worship of God by imagea, which is not 
forbidden in the New Testament, while the Papist ap> 
^ peals to it for the use of holy oU, and the consecration of 
holy places, and/oftin^, citiea tif n^ugtf Ac., which Protes- 
tants repudiate. 

The EoiscopaUan suppeals to the Old Testament for the 
three orders of chief-priest, priests, and Levites, while 
the Presbyterian appeals to it for a lay eldership, i^., re- 
jecting the former. 

The Established Church appeals to the Old Testament 
for the lawfulness of a union between Church and State, 
^ while the Voluntary appeals to it for the purely volun- 
tary nature of tithes, and the suJQiciency of voluntary 
liberaliW, in the case of the tabernacle, temple, &c. 

The Seceders appeal to the Old Testament for National 

covenanting, vows, &c., while the Erastians appeal to it 

' for the power of the Civil Magistrate in things sacred, &c. 

The Pcedo-BapUsts appeal to the Old Testament for the 
uniform admission of children into the covenant, whether 
Adamic, Noahic, Abrahamic, or Mosaic, while the (se- 
venth-day) Baptists appeal to it for the observance of 
Saturday, &c. 

The l^iabbatarian appeals to the Old Testament for a law 
written on tables of stone, and delivered amid the 
thunders of Sinai, and punishable with death, while the 
Mormons appeal to it for polysamy, &c. 

The Vegetarian appeals to we Old Testament against 
the eating of blood, the friends of Capital imnishment for 
the sentence of death, the Irvingites for tne pajrment of 
tithes, the Millenarians for eucharistic bloody sacrifices, 
the slave-Jiolder for the curse of Canaan and uie example 
of Abraham, the Orangemen for the demolition of images 
and temples, the Quder for the disuse and demolition 
of outward symbols, ftc. 

While thus every branch of the Christian Church rests 
some one or other of its principles or practices upon the 
Old Testament, they all protest aeainst taking it as a 
whole, though where the line of demarcation is to be 
drawn, is one that they have not attempted to settle. 

The only infallible test is : ' Is the principle, practice, or 
enactment contended for a moral onef that is, does it 
naturally and necessarily arise from the relationship 
which a man — any man and every man — ^has to his Crea- 
tor, or to his fellow-men? If so, then such principle, 
practice, or enactment found in the Old Testament is 
positively bindinff on every human being, and in aU ages. 
But if not so, a it does not naturally and necessarily arise 
from the relationship which we bear to our Creator, or to 
our fellow-men, the sai^ principle, practice^ and enact- 



ment contended for contained in the Old Testament, is 
not binding, though it may still be lawful, and becoming. 

We thus divide the laws of God into two classes. The 
first, the moral, which is unchangeable, bindii^ upon all 
men in all ages ; the second, the positive (restmg simply 
upon the pleasure and goodwill of the Leffislator), which is 
cnangeable, and affected by the time, i^ace, and circum« 
stances. 

Let us endeavour to illustrate these important distinc- 
tions aQd principles as simply and clearly as possible, by 
applying them to what is commonly called 'The Ten 
Commandments, * — a truly divine code of Laws. 

I. It is a moral duty to worship God, that is, to hon- 
our, love, and obey our Creator, simply because He is our 
Creator, preserver and benefactor, and we His creatures ; 
but the specialities of this worship depend entirely upon 
positive enactments or indications of the Creators wilL 
From this it follows that i^tie first of the Ten Command- 
ments, 'Thou shalt have no other sods before me,' is a 
moral preempt, because He therein claims the worship of 
His creatures as due to himself alone, a claim instinc- 
tively assented to when brought under the consideration 
of every intelligent being who believes in a supreme 
Creator; but we Second Commandment, 'Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image,' the Third, * Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,' 
i.e. for any and every light, trifling cause, and the Fourth^ 
' Remember the sabbatii day to keep it holy,' — ^relating 
to the mode how, the spirit in which, and the time when, 
we are to worship Him, are not moral, but only positive 
laws, like those that forbade bmldinff an altar of hewn 
stone, but only of earth, and a house ror His name, save 
at Jerusalem, We cannot conceive the possibility of the 
supreme Creator freeing us from the moral duty of wor- 
shipping Him, but we can conceive, and we do know, 
that the circumstantials of His worship ma^ have been 
changed and modified in different dispensations, hence 
the second, third, and fourth commands have reasons, 
threats, or promises annexed to them, while the first has 
none. 

II. And again, it is a moral duty for us to give unto 
Gk>d our o^^— our talents, our acquirements, our posses- 
sions, our time, our means, — ^yet it is not a fnorof but a 
positive duty iha,t requires us to give a definite propor- 
tion, a sevmth of our time and the tenth of our income ; if 
it had pleased the Divine Lawgiver, He might have re- 
versed the proportion, and required a seventh of the in- 
come, and a tenth of the time, of His creatures; from 
which it follows that the payment of tithes, and the 
keepinffof a sabbath, cannot possibly be a moral duty. 

III. The F^th Commandment, 'Honour thy father 
and thy mother,' expresses Uk» the first, an etenuJ moral 
duty, from which we never can be exempt ; but the cir- 
cumstantials of that duty as exemplifiea in the Sacred 
Scriptures, such as standing in their presence, giving them 
of our substanee, ftc., are simply of the nature of positive 
enactments depending on time, place, and circumstances. 
The Fifth Commandment has properly no reason annexed 
to it, but simply an inducement — ' thiat thy days may be 
long,' whereas the Second, Third, and Fourth have a 
' because' added to them. 

IV. The Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Com- 
mandments are all of a purely moral character, and 
hence, like the first, they nave no 'reason' annexed to 
them, as in the very nature of things it is impossible 
they can be altered or modified in the slightest degree, 
like the Second, Third, and Fourth. 

V. The questions as to the laws regarding the union 
of Church and State, eating blood, manying a deceased 
wife's sister, fasting, instrumental music, dancing, tithes, 
circumcision, capital punishments, polygamy, slavery, 
kc,, may be settled by the same unerring test Aif ha. 
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National Restoration of Israel. 

A DOGT&iNS, such M that which appears nnder the title 
of ' The Restoration to Palestine/ (m p. 64,) denying the 
re-occupation of the land of Canaan by the ancient people 
of Jehovah under their Divine Messiah, denies at the 
same time either the will or the power of God to perform 
His Covenant with Abraham ana David ; or else it denies 
that there exists any such Covenant which implies their 
restoration. ^ 

Again — there is a promise of 'the restitution of all 
things ;' a doctrine, therefore, that does not harmonize with 
this, cannot be true. * Solomon confirms it when he says 
that ' the thing that hath been, it is that which shall be.' ' 
Now the things that have been (the only things that can 
properly be said as about to be restored) are those connected 
witn Israel and the earth, for the Church, as the Body 
of Christ, had no existence in Old Testament times, and 
has no part in Old Testament Scriptures (Eph. 3.5, 6.) ^ 
The Nation of Israel, its Land, Kinsdom, and Mission, 
these are the things to be restored,* but they wait for 
the hour when GkMl ' shall send Jesus Christ . . . whom 
tiie Heaven must receive wUil the times of restitution of 
all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of off 
His holy prophets since the world began,' (Acts 3.20, 21. ) 
Yes, says an objector, and this will be when the world 
is converted, and a Millenium has prepared it for His 
Advent. Now, whether the Divine object, in the ap- 
pointment of a thousand years of preliminary rule of His 
Son, as the Son of David, can be achieved without His 
Personal Presence on earth, and whether the holy prophets 
have so described 'the times of restitution,' let us pro- 
ceed to enquire. 

There are two fundamental truths, on which tiie doc- 
trine of the personal reign of the Son of God, as the 
Messiah of regenerated and restored Israel, rest, both of 
which are set aside in the article above referred to. 

1st. The Mosaic ordinances are indeed abolished, for 
they were but shadows of the Substance that has now 
come, in the Incarnation and Work of Atonement of 
the Lord Christ. Shadows they truly were with re- 
ference to the present dispensation of grace as contrasted 
with that of law ; but thouch they have vanished, the 
covenanted promises of Goa that stretch beyond this 
paren^etic age, have not ; * but shall be realized when 
Imael shall become ' a kingdom of priests' in the resur- 
rection age, and shall be in a condition to perform their 
part of the covenant in obedience. (Exod. 19.5, 6.) 

The promise of the everlasting possession of the land 
of Palestine, made with the Isn^tish patriarchs stands 
on the immutable base of the oath of God (Gen. 22. 16-18 ; 
Ps. 105.8—10 ; see also Gen. 17.7, 8 ; 26. 3-5 ; 28. 12-16 ; 
Deut. 34. 1-4 ) ' This was afterwards connected with the 
restoration and duration of the kingdom in a covenant 
with David (2 Sam. 7.12-29 ; Ps. 132.11) ;<> who on his 
death-bed prophesied concerning the character of the 
King in whom the royalty of Israel should be vested. 
(2 Sam. 23. 1-5. ) All these references extend far beyond 
any pronuse that Solomon could claim. Thoueh Solomon 
himself only ' sat on the throne of the Z/ora? 1 Chron. 
29.23. 

• These promises have never been realized to the extent 
— either of time or country — ^named in the covenants, nor 
can they be, if an apostle is to be believed, who says that 
'Jesus Christ was a Minister of the OrcumdMon {ue. of 
Israel,) for the truth of God, to confirm the promises 
' made unto the Fathers,' (Israelitish), (Bom. 15.8) ; ^ which 
verse is followed by quotations from Moses, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets (9-12), the context of which proves that 
this confirmation, or performance of the promises, will be 
when the Messiah, ' the root of Jesse,' shall be personally 
reigning over Israel ^^ Every power that has hitherto 



held Palestine has been overtnmad, and tbe diades-; ■ 
every power that may usurp dominion over that k4 i 
shall be removed ' till hb come whose right it u,' sskk I 
Jehovah, and I wiU 'give it Him,' (Esek. 2).27.) Tk 
Land is Mine,' saith we same Almighty One, aiMi 'ly 
not be sold for ever,' (Lev. 25.23). ^^ 

2d. And connected with the above, is thk obji,! 
that Grod has in view in the restoration of Isn«l totk: 
land and kingdom under Messianic rule, and hat Ik i 
remembered that Jehovah himself was once the (<sh 
king recognized in Israel, (1 Sam. 8.7), and io hiBBog^ 
festation of a kingdom of (not in) heaven, that will ^. 
governed by a heavenly king on heavenly piinciples. Ik 
object is scripturally dedarod to be the salvation of 't^ 
residue of those,' Vho will not have heard of the imt ■: 
glory of Jehovah-Jesus, up to the period at which tk 
Lord declares he 'will retitrn,' when his fiist r^ 
will be to 'build again the Tabentade of David tfajij> 
fallen down,' i.e. restore his house and kingdom hots 
' ruins.' '* He then promises that his name shall be p^ 
claimed among the »^t»o*^ff of the t^<Hawi«.] earth, fns 
out of which the above * residue,' — ^beyond the memks .-: 
the church then long since gathered — ^vrill be saved ^ 
Acta 16.14-17, in harmony with Ps. 22.27-29; Ps. 90-» 
With other testimony of ' all the Holy Prophets a» 
the world beean,' more especially Jer. 30—31. aDdEsek 
36. to the end of the prophecy, which for nmmtatssd 
detail concerning the restitution of all things appeztaiisBg 
to Israel cannot be surpassed. 

From this passage in Acts 15.16, 17, apart from soj 
others, we learn that the Lord does not retom to a ca- 
vorted world, but to an earth on which there willbef:« 
1000 years, (till the living have all been judged,) uticc^ 
in the darkness of idolatry, nations beyond tiie hisits a 
Christendom, so called. To these he will come in isst 
f ested ^lory ' making bare his holy arm in(kef^<^»^ 
the nations,' ' and a& the ends of the earth Mi «ff ^ 
salvation of God.' (Isa. 52.10.) 

When regenerated and restored, the 'holy nation »■ 
kingdom of priests' will form the ecclesiastical elemenU 
the government of the Messianic kin^om, in older to '> 
accomplishment of the mission, which, when origiiui? 
planted in Canaan, they failed to cany out, thoa^ ^'■ 
graphically situated, and divinely instructed, to be fit- 
nesses to tiie blessings resulting from the wonjhiponK 
true God, rather than false gods, (Dent. 32.8.) '^) 
failed, and we have the necessary testimony to the oA 
that even under such circumstances in which ^^^^V'' 
man in unregenerated flesh and blood cannot stand a 
obedience before God. Nevertheless the puipoae of Ij«J 
has not failed either towards Israel or the d^^<^jV^ 
former shall once again reoccupy their positioo "» ™r 
their mission towaras the latter to the glory of Go^ '• 
is for this reason that Ezekiel (45-46^ writes of the re* 
tution of sacrifices ; howbeit they will differ from tbas 
imder the law — compare with Lev. l-S'-r™**''^^ * 
they will be sacrifices in token of redemiition ^^.^ 
compliBhed, belief which will be accompanied by ^^*^ 
on the worshippers or offerers. (Deut. 28. M3, never «^ 
realized.) The nations who will be sacrificing to la^ 
and devils, will thus be instructed in the character ot u» 
true God in contrast with their false gods who <^. 
UeB9y and will ' cast them to the moles and to the b»^ 
(Isa. 2.1-20, with 52.7-10.) . 

With regard to the objections urged :— The8cnptoi«"^ 
not say that Israel will be restored 'because they a^ 
Jews.' »■ They can only be regenerated and bfessw 
when they shall look on him whom they pierced, ^ 
the spirit of repentance and faith will aocompanyj^ 
look. The fountain for sin and undeanness^^^ 
appearance of the Messiah in the midst of hia P^flf' - 
opened 'in that day* ' to the home </ David, m^^ 
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ftahUants qf Jenualem,* and they will be bom again 
exactly in the way in which the Lord exnUined to Nico- 
demus. (Compare John 3.3. 5 with Ezek. 36.25 to end; 
alsoZech. 12.10—13.1.) 

In re^;ard to the second objection, the Holy Ghost will 
have mightier power with the gospel during the presence 
of a Saviour Gk>d on earth in glory and bleamng, than he 
has now in his absence. ^^ And Satan will not be able to 
hinder them as now, for he will be bound for the express 
purpose 'that he should deceive the nations no more.' 
(Rev. 20.3.) 

The doctrine of the personal reign does not invalidate 
Paul's saying, * though we have Imown Christ after the 
flesh, yet henceforth know we him no more,' for Christ 
will not be known in the flesh but in his risen humanity. ^^ 
Believers «re not united to the Son of Grod after the 
flesh, but are in union with him as risen from the dead, 
having tiie oneness of his life in thai condition, (Ep. 3.5. 6. ) 
There is no Scriptural mention of the rite of circum- 
cision of the flesh in Israel's restoration. It was a sign of 
the covenant (Gen. 17.9-11,) and had reference to the in- 
heritance ; which covenant will have been fulfilled. The 
true circumcision of the heart wiU supersede it. ^* 

Every other of the objections put forth misht be met 
in the same way, but I fear I have trespassed on space. 
I cannot however avoid asking if this object in the re- 
turn of the Lord, and the restoration of Israel, can be 
called 'grossly vulgar, earthly, sensual and degrading?' 
and as for ' moral and physical impossibility, that is 
simply daringly limiting omnipotence, and attempting to 
be wiser than God. ^' 

Sept. 11, 1869. H. Goodwyn. 

[Our Contributor remarks on the above as follows : — ] 

1 ) Our true doctrine is : That all the promises of temporal 
good made to Israel aa a ncUion, are abready fulfilled; 
whatever temporal good it may henceforth receive in the 
providence of God as a nation, it has no promise of more 
than any other 'nation that doeth righteousness.' 

2) We fully believe in the restitution of all things, but 
we see no ground for including in these the special tem- 
poral benefits that God thought proper to give to ancient 
Israel, during the period when they were simply designed 
to be a type of the true ' Israel of God.* 

3) Solomon in Eccles. 1.9, refers only to the course of 
things in general, as repeating themselves, and the ' restitU' 
tion' of all things was not in his thoughts. 

4) We cannot see that £ph. 3.5, 6, proves that 'the 
church as the body of Chnst had no existence in Old 
Testament times. ' But even though the first clause were 
admitted, the second is certainly false, and out-herods 
even Colenso ! 

5) This is a simple assumption, without proof. 

6) Doubtless, but the question is. Do the temporal 
promises stretch beyond the parenthetic age? Proof is 
sadly lacking. 

7) Every one knows, or should know, that ' everlasting' 
means, in Scripture, both etymologically and idiomatically, 
' lasting during the ap^ referred to, whatsoever that may 
be, just as circumdsion is said to be a sign of an ' everlast- 
ing covenant' which has long ago come to a close. Besides 
in not one of the six passages here referred to is there 



the slightest intimation of an 'everlasting possession.' 
A ' possession' is promised, but its duration is not men- 
tioned at all. 

8) The blunders here are as numerous as the lines, for 
first, there is not a word in 2 Sam. 7.12-29, or Ps. 132-11, 
regarding 'restoration;' second, not a word to 'connect' 
the promises there with those made to the Israelitish 
patriarchs; thirdly, Ps. 132.11. expressly declares that 
the promise is eonditioncU, 'if thy cmldraa will keep my 
covenant and my testimony that I shall teach them, their 



children shall also sit on thy throne for evermore. ' They 
did not do so, and therefore the promise is void. 

9) The promises made to the fathers, and referred to 
in Rom. 15.8. appear to be all spiritual, and 'the quota- 
tions from Moses, the Psalms, and the Prophets in v. 9-12,' 
are all equally free from the 'vulgar notion' of an 'ever- 
lasting possession' of the land of Canaan. 

10) Bom. 15.8-12, has not a word to support a 'reign' 
over Israel at all, much less a 'personaT one; it says 
Christ is to 'reign over the Oentiles;* — ^the Jews have shut 
themselves out, though the remnant has been sa\^. 

11) Lev. 25.23, is simply a prohibition against a pri- 
vate Israelite wholly diiqioBsessmg himself of his father's 
inheritance, and has no reference to the land as a whole. 

12) Acts 15.16, 17, evidently refers to a spiritual tab- 
ernacle, not a physical one, for the question before the 
apostles was the admission of the Gentiles into the ranks 
of the professing 'people' of God, nut into the Jewish 
civil community, ^ut supposing the tabernacle of David 
here to mean the Jewish commonwealth, we must re- 
member that God is often said to do a thing, when he 
wants it done, or tries to do, though it should never really 
be accomplished. The Bible is fml from beginning to end 
of this mode of speaking, e.g. 'that was the true li^t 
which lighteneth (i.e. desires to lighten) every man.' 'Ye 
shall be sold (i.e. put up to sale) and no man shall buy 
you.' 'Because 1 have pu^ed (i.e. tried to do so), and 
thou wast not purged I' ' T^osoever of you are justified 
(i.e. try to justify yourselves) by the law, ye are fallen 
from grace. 'We make (i.e. try to do so) Him a liar,' 
&c. Hence the passage merely means that €rod would 
return and rebuild (i.e. try to do so) the tabernacle of 
David ; which he did by the preachiug of John, of Christ, 
and the apostles, but only 'the election were built up,' 
the rest were buried in ztte ruins of Jerusaleln or we 
traditions of the Babbis. 

13) Of course the ' Scriptures' do not say that Israel will 
be restored ' because they are Jews,' but millenarians do. 
Even 83 unbelievers we are asked to believe them sidll 
the pecroliar objects of God's care, when compared with 
lus teelings towards the happy Gentiles who are doomed 
to be ' husbandmen and vinedressers' to the favoured but 
stubborn apostate race ! 

14) This is contrary to the actual facts during his per- 
sonal ministry on the earth, and we demand more tnan 
a bare assertion to believe it now. The Gospel and the 
Oospel only, is the power of God to salvation ; no future 
'^lory or blessedness' can surpass its power. Millen- 
arians degrade the Oospel as not capable of converting 
the world 1 

15) Wherein does Christ's 'risen humanity' differ from 
his ' humanity' before his death, so that the one is to be 
an object of pursuit, and the other of comparative dis- 
regard? ' It IS the spirit that quickeneth, uie flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing.' 

^ 16) Ezek. 44.7, most distinctly complains of the un- 
circumdsed in flesh, as well as in heart, bein^ brought 
into the temple, and v. 9 as distinctly prohibits it ; so that 
it is NOT TRUB that that ' of the heart will supersede itb' 
FleshlycircumciBion is inherent in Millenarianism. 

17) We must adhere to the terms in which we have 
characterized 'miUenariamsm,' as generall^r propounded 
at the present day ; we are very far from wishing to say 
a single word against the men who hold it ; many of them 
we believe to l^ truly the Lord's peofde, and merely led 
away by a want of acquaintance witii the simplest prin- 
ciples of Biblical and prophetic interpretation. But so 
strongly do we feel reoarding the 'system,' l^t we are 
sometimes inclined to believe that the God — the S^yioub 
— the HsAVEN it advocates, are really as different from 
those pourtrayed in the Bible as lAght from Darkness, 
and Christ from .Belux. C&ihgus. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIEa 



EGGLESIABTIGISIL 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

APPROVBD, REPROVED, AND IMPROVED. 

Chap. II. — Of God, and of the Holy Trinity. 
Section III. — In the unity of the Godhead there be three 
personSt of one substance, power, and eternity, God the 
Father, Ood the Son, and Ood the Holy Ghost (1 John 
6.7 ; Mat. 3. 16, 17 ; 28. 19 ; 2 Cor. 13. 14). The Father 
is of lione, neither begotten nor proceeding ; the Son 
is eternally begotten of the Father (John 1.14, 18); 
the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from the Father 
and the Son (John 15.26; GaL 4.6). 

This Section touches on the great doctrine of the ' Trin- 
ity,* a word indeed not found in S.S. ; but what it in- 
volves is, viz., that the great Gk>d is therein represented 
as in some aspects a three-fold Being, and in another, as 
only one. It is not a doctrine of natural, but of revealed 
religion, and is to be received as such. The language of 
this section is brief, and contrasts favourably with the 
verbose ignorance and presumption of the Nicene and the 
Athanasian creeds. 

On the general question it may be sufficient to say that 
in reading the S.S., and especially the New Testament, 
the most unobservant reader can scarcely fail to notice 
that not a few of the names, perfections, attributes, and 
works of €U>d are therein apparentlv ascribed to three 
agents or agencies (theolofficallv called persons, but which 
might be more scripturauy called pantm, i.e. * ianoei, pres- 
ences, countenances,' as in Exod. 33. 14, 15), distinguished 
as ' Father— Son or Word — Spirit.* 

The Father is admitted bv all theoloffians to be truly 
GOD, havinff everywhere the titles of Ood, Lord or 
Jehovah, witn the perfections of eternity, immutability, 
omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, also the works 
of crecUion, providence, grace and judgment, ascribed to 
Him, so that the questions at issue are, the Deit^ of the 
'Son,* or Word, and the Personality of the 'Spirit.* A 
fow words on each. 

I. The Son is called 'God,* in John 1.1 ; 20.28; Bom. 
9.5; Heb. 1.8, and perhaps also in Acta 20.28; 2 Thess. 
1.12; 1 Tim. 3.16; Titus 2.13; 1 John 5.20, &c. 

He is also called ' Lord^ or 'Jehovah,* in Heb. 1. 10 com- 
pared with Ps. 102.25-7; John 12.41 with luk 6.1-10; 
Mat. 3.3 with Isa. 40.3. 

Eternity OT Pre-existence is ascribed to him in John 1. 
2; 17.5; Kev. 1.17; 2.8; Immutability, in Heb. 1.11, 12; 
13.8; Omnipresence, in Mat. 18.20; 28.20; Omniscience, 
in John 2.24-25; 16.30; 21.17; Bev. 2.23; Luke 5.22; 
Omnipotence, in Heb. 1.3; John 14.14; the works of crea- 
tion, m John 1.3, 10; CoL 1.16; of providence, in Col. 1. 
17; Heb. 1.3; of grace, in John 15.5; of judgment, in 2 
Cor. 5.10; Acts 17.31 ; Equality with Ood, in John 5.23; 
14.1; PhiL 2.6; and Proyer, in 2 Cor. 12.8, 9; 1 Thes. 
S. 11-13; 2 Thes. 2.16. Hence in reference to the 'Son' 
or 'Word* the only real question farther is, whether 
these titles and peitectionB imply a supreme or a derives 
the Godhead ; on which see beiow. 

II. The Spirit is iqyparently an agent, not a quality, 
as it is said to be grieved, Eph. 430, to mcJBe inteincession, 
Kom. 8.26, 27, to divide to every one severally as he 
counsels, 1 Cor. 12.10, to command Peter, Acts 10.19, 
and the church, Acts 13.2; to teach, John 1426, to re- 
prove, John 16.8, to guide, speak, hear, shew, glortfy, and 
receive from Chrut, «lohn 16. 13, 14, ftc. The only answer 
that haa been, or perhaps can be given to this is, that in 
Scrinture it is not uncommon to find language used of 
quaMes which is strictly applicable only to persons, as 
m 1 Cor. 13.4-8, 'charity snSereth long, and is kind,* fto. 

The Spirit is apparently called 'Oo(f in Acts 5.3, 4^ 



(but compare 1 Thee. 4.8), and ' LordP or ' Jehovah* in 
Acts 28.25 when compared with Isa. 6.8, 9, and in Heb. 
3.7-11, with Ex. 7.7, and Ps. 95.7. 

Eternity is ascribed to the 'Spirit,* in Heb. 9.14; Out- 
nipotence, in Ps. 139.7; and Omnisdence, in 1 Cor. 2.10, 
11 ; also the works of creation, in Job 26.13 ; 33.4; and 
the work of grctce, in John 3.5-8; 1 Cor. 6.11. The only 
answer given to this is, that as the 'spirit of man* (1 
Cor. 2.11), is not distinct from 'man,* so the 'spirit of 
God* is not distinct from 'God.* 

These Scripture representations are understood very 
differently, and various theories have been formed on tlie 
subject, by the foUowins classes of Christians : — 

1. Tritlieists, who hold that they teach so clearly the 
distinct personality and individuality of the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, that there must be three Qods ' in the unity 
of the Godhead.' 

2. Sabellians, who, unable to reconcile them with their 
notions of the Divine Unity, hold that ' Father, Son, and 
Spirit,' are sim]^ three representations of the One God, 
wno is caUed ' Father' in respect of His Greatness and 
Sovereignty, ' Son* in respect of His Manifestations, and 
' Spirit* in respect of His Immediate Operations on His 
creatures, in creation, providenoe, and grace. 

3. Bi-theists, who hold that there are two * persons' in 
the 'unity of the Godhead,' and that the 'Spirit* is 
merely an ' emanation' from these. 

4. ^oeinians or Unitarians, who hold that the ' Son' ia 
called ' God* only by divine appointment, and that the 
' Spirit* is only GkhI's energy^ or influence, peraoniiied by 
the eastern poetic imagination. 

5. TriiUtarians, who hold that there are three 'persons' 
or intelligences, thoroughly distinct from each other, and 
vet so inseparably connected that they are onlv one God ; 
but how it is so, the most judicious of them oo not pre- 
tend te be able to explain, but are content to believe it, 
solely on the ground of the Scripture representations. 

Each of these theories has its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages, but it is our dut^ and wisdom to ac- 
cept the Scripture representations without pretending to 
harmonize them completely (into a ^rstem) with our con- 
ceptions of the Divine * Unily,* which is no where defined 
in the Bible, and is apparently opposed only to the ' many 
sods* of the nations, who were not merely distinct mytho- 
h^cal personages, but had entirely different minds, wills, 
affections, and characters ; so different, indeed, as to be 
whoUy inconsistent with each other, so that the service 
of one was irreconcilable with the service of another, and 
who were so limited in their powers and operaticms that 
the universal worship of one would have invaded the pre- 
roflAtives of the rest. 

But, on the contrary, the thbbb revealed in Scriptore 
have the same mind, will, affections, and character; each 
is unHndted in power, wisdom, goodness, and truth ; and 
the universal worship of each infringes net the rights of 
any. All analogies <&awn from natural or earthly objects 
must be imperfect, and present only a one-sided view, 
but they at least tend to suggest that a threefold distinc- 
tion in the Godhead is not in the nature of things impos- 
sible, and that we ma^ admit some such distinction simiily 
on tiie ground of Scripture teaching. Thus, e.g. the dis- 
tinction in MAN, as consisting of soul, body, and spkit, 
each with its separate faculties and spheres of action, 
yet fonning only one being, though we can, and occa- 
sionally do, speaik of each <» them as a person. 

The woid * person,* in ite original meaning of a thing 
'sounded through,* a mask, a character represented on 
the stage, is not so objectionable a translation of the 
Hebrew panhn, but in its present sense of ' a distinct, in- 
dependent ezistenoe,* it leads direct to iritheism. The 
clMise, 'of one substance, power, and eternity/ has,- 
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strange to say, not * tm^e proof annexed. The langnage 
*Ood the Son, and 0<M the Holy Ghost,' is without a 
parallel in S.S. 

The proofs annexed are very feeble. 1 John 5.7 is an 
interpolation, and only proves a unity of U»timony, Mat. 
3. 16, 17, does not prove that the three are on«, or equal 
wiUi each other. Mat. 28.19, does not prove neeeuary 
equality, any more than 1 Tun. 5.21 proves the elect 
angels to be equal to Christ or God. 2 Cor. 13. 14, is even 
more indefinite than Mat. 3. 16, 17. 

The iatteb half of this sbction is most uncalled for 
dogmatinn, and is practically a return to ^lythei$m by 
deriving the Godhead of the ' Son' and ' Spirit' from the 
Father. If so, they cannot be of 'the same eUmUy,* or 
words have no meaning. A * begotten God' is sudi an 
outrage on Christianitv, as weU as on common sense, 
that we can scarcelv believe that any one acquainted 
with the meaning of words can really hold the notion. 
The fundamental error that lies at the base of it, both as 
taught here, and in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 
is that the term Sor^ by which the Logos is often desig- 
nated, is used in referotioe to His Divine Nature, rather 
than to His Human one. This has no support in S.S. 
The term Son is applied to his human nature as produced 
by the direct interference of God, see Luke 1.35, 'there- 
fore also the holy begotten thing shall be called (i.e. shall 
be) Son of God.' Then in Mat. 3.17, and Luke 3.22, he 
is again announced as * Son' of God, having by his baptism 
and solenm inauguration into his work, become God s Son 
and First-bom, uke Israel of old, Ex. 4.22, and receiving 
the fulfibnent of Ps. 2.7, 'Thou art my Son, this day 
have 1 begotten thee.' Son, as applied to Jesus, is simply 
equal to 'Messiah — Christ — King of Israel.' Satan re- 
co^poized it at once, ' If thou be C^'s Son' — the anointed 
KiBg of Israel, manifest thy power before the temple 
worshippers, and if thou dost wish a Kingdom— woxtSiV^ 
me ! Nathanael also, ' Thou art the Son of God (t.e. ) thou 
art the King of Israel.' Peter in Mat. 16.16 and John 
6.69, uses exactly the same language. The high-priest in 
Mark 14.61, does the same. The Demons in Luke 4.41, 
do the same. Martha in John 11.27, does the same, 
'Thou art the Christ (Le.) the Son of God, that should 
come into the world.' Paul preaches the same in Acts 
9.20, 'Christ—that he is the Son of God,' {i.e.) the 
Messianic lung of Israel Rom. 1.4, declares him to have 
been ' marked out to be the Son of God {i.e. the Messiah) 
by his resurrection.' Son of Ood throughout the New 
'festament has exclusive reference to his office as Messiah. 
He is never said to be ' the Son of God and the King of 
Israel,' but always ' the Son of Gknl, the King of Israel,' 
tiie latter clause qualifying and explaining the former. 
The eternal Son of God, therefore he coula not be, save 
indeed, in purpose or intention, as he Ib called in Rev. 13. 
8, ' the lamb slain from the foundation of the world.' 

The expression ' only begotten' means simply the chitff 
principal, beloved, just as Isaac is called in Heb. 11.17 ; 
Gen. 22.2, 12, 16, though he had an elder brother. 

It nnses one's indignation at finding many of the Nicene 
Fathers pretending to anathematize others for being un- 
able or unwilling to distinguish between the 'eternal, 
the ante-mundane, and the mundane generation of the 
Son.' Not one member of that Council but held the 
most unscriptund and degrading notions regarding Chris- 
tianity and the way of siuvation. Popery m the dark ages 
Mfos an improvement on the theology of the Nicene age. See 
this emphatically said and proved by Isaac Taylor, in his 
'Eariy Christianity.' See also 'Biblical Notes and 
Queries,' p. 31, where the supporters of each hideous 
disfigurement are pointed out to their everlasting shame 
and contempt 
John 1.14, 18, are the only passages referred to as 



proving that ' the Son is etemaO^ begotten of the Father,' 
but neither of these verses says a sinsle word about ' eter- 
nal' or ' eternity. ' Modem pretended theologians attempt 
to base this derived divimt^r of the Son on John 5.2%, 

* for as the Father hath life in Himself so hath He given 
to the Son to have life in Himself,' — ^forgetting that the 
very next verse teUs us distinctly that this gift was to 
Him in his human and mediatonal character, * because 
He is the son of man,*i.e. the mediator. This distinction 
between the Second person as 'God,' and as '€k>d-man' 
is well-known and insisted on most justly in the contro- 
versy witii Anti-trinitarians, and why not here ? If the 
title of * Son' ever marks lus divine nature, then what 
shall we say of Mark 13.32, -^ere we read that 'not 
even the Son* knew the day or hour of Jerusalem's over* 
throw? How dishonouring to our Divine Redeemer ! 

'It has been argued, that the expression, €hd made 
the worlds by his Son, necessarily contains an implication 
of etemaX aonshw, or eternal generation; in other words, 
that Christ is the Son of God in his divine nature, and 
not simply considered as mediator. 'How,' it is asked, 

* could God make the worlds by his Son, if he had no son 
until four thousand years after the world was created V 
The answer, however, is easy. How could ' God create all 
thin^ by Jesus Christ f And yet the apostle asserts that 
he did, m £ph. 3.9. Is not Je»us Christ the appropriate 
name of the incarnate Logos ? Of the Saviour as possess- 
ing our nature ? How then could the world have been 
created by him ? The answer is, that in both cases, and 
in aU similar cases, the words which describe the person 
are used as proper names, and thus designate the whole 
person, in wnatever relation he is considei^. The Logos, 
who created the world, was united with the human nature 
of Jesus — with the human nature of the Son of God, Le, 
the Messiah. And as the names Jesus Christ and Son of 
God, are evidently terms used to describe the complas 
person of the Saviour; so it is altogether accordant with 
the usages of language to say, that 'God created the 
world by Jesus Christ,' or, 'by his Son;' meaning, in 
either case, the Logos or higher nature united to Christ, 
or the Son. So we say, Abraham is dead, meaning, that 
part of him which is mortal is dead; Abraham is alive, 
meaning, that part which is immortal lives. We say, 
too, Abraham %Das bom in Ur, of ChaMea; yet he did not 
receive this name until ninety-nine years aiter his birth 
there, for before this last period he was called Abrarni, 
not Abraham, Gen. 17. 1, 5. This is analogical with say- 
ing, Qod made the worlds by his Son ; although the Logos 
did not receive the name Son (except by prophetic anti- 
cipation) until he appeared in the flesh. Nothmg is more 
common than to employ proper names, when once ao- 

n' red, in order to designate the whole person, in all its 
erent stages or modes of existence, without any re- 
ference to the time or manner of acquiring the proper 
name. At all events, if to say, that Ood made the worlds 
by his Son, necessarily proves that the Logos was then a 
Son when he made the worlds ; the same reasoning will of 
course prove, that he was then Jesus and Christ idso, i.e. 
a complex person having a human nature, because it is 
said, God created all things by Jesus Christ.* — Stuart. 

The remaining clause, the ' Holy Ghost eternally pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son,' is a vul^ error 
of exactly the same nature as the preceding. John 15. 
26, and Gal. 4.6, refer not to the Spirit's origin, but to 
his character and office in the work of redemption. He 
is the 'Spirit of Gkxi's Son' because his nfts and his 
graces are purchased and procured by ChrisFs mediation, 
and he 'proceeds from the Father,' Uke every other good 
and perfect gift. (James 1.16.) The whole of this loiter 
dame should be omitted as the metaphysical notion of an 
age long gone by. 

(To be continued.) 
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Answers to Queries. 

Baptism of Fire, p. 60. — ^This phrase (oocarring in Mat. 
3.11, and Luke 3.16), probably refers to the burning 
zGsX which accompanies the *holy influence' of Divine 
grace in a renewed heart, but it may also refer to the 
' fiery trials' which await him in this state of probation. 
' Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and soouigeth 
eyerjr son whom he receiveth.' It may then be both a 
blessing and a triaL Nemo. 

Baptwnfor the Dead. — This singular phrase (occurring 
only m 1 Cor. 15.29), may perhaps be best explamed by 
supposing an enaUct^e of number, the plural being used 
lor the smgular, as m Mat. 2.28, 'they are dead,' where 
Herod only is referred to; 9.8, *God, who had given 
such power unto men,' where Chritit only is meant; 27. 
44, *the thieves also... cast the same in his teeth,' but 
only one of them did so. See ' Youngs Concise Bible 
Comment.^ on 1 Cor. 15.29. I know of no such practice 
(as it literally implies) in the early church. ' Baptized 
in behalf of the dead one,' even C^hrist, who died for us. 

Nemo. 

Hardening of Pharaoh* s Heart, — [This cannot reason- 
ably be 'resolved into God's omnipotence.' See the re- 
marks on p. 57 of B. N. and Q.>-Ed.] 

The name Christian. — ^This occurs first in Acts 11.26, 
where we read that ' the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch.' Now the verb here translated ' called,' 
means literally 'to have dealings,' to 'utter an oracle, ' 
&c. ; in the passive, ' to be divinely warned or directed,' 
as in Mat. 2.12, 22; Luke 2.26; Acts 10.22; Rom. 7.3; 
Heb. 8.6: 11.7; 12.25; see also Rom. 11.4; 1 Pet. 4.16; 
Acts 26.28. Hence we cannot but infer that 'the dis- 
ciples were divinely called Christians first in Antioch.' 
1 Pet. 4.16, and Acts 26.28 shew the name as used by a 
believer and by a Jew respectively. 

The desire of aU nations.— This phrase (Haffgai 2.7), 
was first applied to the coming of the Messiah^ by Je- 
rome. The OTJginal Hebrew text forbids, however, the 
application. The words are literally, 'And I have 
anaken (a prophetic future) all the nations, and they have 
come to the desired thing of all the nations,' which, how- 
ever, may be appropriately understood of Christ ; others 
understand it of Jerusalem. The Septuagint reads ' the 
desirable thinfl;s of all the nations shall come,' but this 
cannot easily be made out of the present Hebrew text. 

F. C. 

Take no thought. — I suppose that the language in Mat. 
6.25, 27, 28, 31, 34; 10.19 would be better rendered 'be 
not divided (or distracted) in mind' about your outward 
concerns; it does not forbid 'thought' or 'forethought,' 
but perplexity or anxiety, attemptmg to compound with 
'Crod and Mammon.' Anderson, Campbell, Doddridge, 
Rotherham, and others render it ' be not anxious. ' A. B. 

Coming from Edom. — {An answer to this query may 
been seen m p. 54 of B. N. and Q. — Ed.] 

Are there few that be saved. — Might I be allowed to 
suffgest in reference to this query, that as it stands in 
Li^e 13.23, it has no reference to the number of those 
finally saved, but simpljr to those who were embracing 
the gospel and believing in Christ during that particular 
part of his ministry. It is more correctly rendered, 
'are those being saved fewf i.e. are many comins into 
thy kingdom ; are manv even now, in the course of bein£ 
saved? In tiie 'Revelation' tiie saved are represented 
as an innumerable company, not as a small flock, as they 
were during Christ's presence with them. Nemo. 

Tliis is my body. — ^This cannot, I submit, be under- 
stood literally,, for though £!mesti, a truly learned Pro- 
.testant critic, has admiUed that laws and institutions are 
not generally, if ever, expressed in figurative language, 
yet, as we have in the immediately succeeding verse 



(Luke 22. 19-20) the ' cup' declared to be ' the Kew Testa- 
ment,' we are warranted, nay compelled, to interpret the 
declsuration regarding the ' bread' as spoken symbolically 
also. To try to i^ore this well-knoMm, ana otherwise 
universally recognized, Bible idiom, is not creditable to 
Roman Catholics, among whom, I suppose, your queriest 
is to be reckoned. X. Y . Z. 

Accursed from Christ — ^This extraordinary phraae 
(which occurs in Rom. 9.3), as commonly understood, is 
wholly unjustifiable, and in direct opposition to the 
language of the Saviour in Mat. 10.37, 'He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.* 
The truth is, the Common Version is a most unneoessttry 
mistranslation, and should be rendered ' for I was wish- 
ing — I myself — ^to be an anathema from the Christ.' The 
verb is in the imperfect tense, and refers back to his un- 
converted state of enmity against Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Messiah promised to {he fathers. It has no reference 
to his present state of feeling towards his brethren ac- 
cording to the flesh, though doubtless to have forwarded 
their salvalioo, he would have suffered all that men or 
demons could inflict. Philo. 

The Book of Ly'e.—The true meaning of this phrase 
may be clearly ascertained by referring to the various 
passages in which it is mentioned or sdluded to. The 
first is Exod. 32.32, where Moses prays, ' Blot me out of 
Thy Book which Thou hast written.' Ps. 69.28, 'Let 
them be blotted out of the book of the living, and not be 
written with the righteous.' Isa. 4.3, ' Every one that is 
written among the living in Jerusalem.' Ezek. 13.9, 
' Neither shall they be written in the writing of the house 
of Israel.' Dan. 12.1, 'Thy people shall be delivered, 
every one that shall be found written in the book. ' Lake 
10.20, 'Rejoice, because your names are written in heaven.' 
Heb. 12.23, ' The Church of the first-bom, who are writ- 
ten in heaven.' Phil. 4.3, ' My fellow labourers, whose 
names are in the book of life.' See also Rev. 3.5; 13.8; 
17.8; 20.12, 15;'21.27; 22.19. To be 'blotted out <rf the 
book of life,' then, is to die temporaUy, or to be deprived 
of spiritual privileges ; to be * written' in it is to live, or to 
prosper spiritually, Rupert. 

Bound in ?ieaven.'--{Ma.t. 16.19 and 18.18). These two 
passages appear to give an amount of authority to church 
rulers which Romanists have not been slow to claim, and 
even Protestants to admit, without due investigation. 
To suppose that the Most High would grant such a carte 
blanche as our Common Version exhibits, to anv creature, 
and engage to ratify ' whatsoever' he or the;^ should bind 
or loose, ought to rest on venr good evidence indeed. But 
when we look at the origuud Greek of these passages we 
find that instead of them giving a grant of authority to 
any, thev do the very reverse, and expressly limit the 

E>wer of binding and loosing, i.e. of declaring anything 
wful or imlavmil in the Christian Church, to direct 
revelations from God. Literallv the Greek runs : * What- 
soever thou shall bind on earth shall have (already) been 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt kx)ee on 
earth shall liave (already) been loosed in heaven.' God ia 
not the ' recorder' of man's decrees, but man is to be the 
'recorder' of God's, and all church 'authority* must 
be tested bv its being already pennitted or disallowed 
in * heaven y which we can only know by the Scriptures. 

RUPEBT. 

Demons. — ^The name is derived from a Greek word 
signifying 'to know,* and was originally ap^ed to the 
spirits of the mighty dead, who in course of tmie became 
defied, and were worshipped as Oods. It had thus ori- 
ginally a good meaning, and a ' demon-worshipper' was 
simply a very religious man, (Acts 17.18, 222; 25.19). It 
was also thought that the spirits of suicides, murderers, 
and of the unburi^d, wandered about homeless, and see- 
ing one, entered into the bodies of the physically or wior- 
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oiZy uvak and depraved, whom they attempted to de- 
iterov, that they might eventnally find a burial, whioh 
would terminate their wanderings. Henoe thev are 
called 'unclean,' i.e, ceremonially, for lack of burial. A. 
What M the Oospel, p. 96.— The * Ooeper is literally the 
'good-news,' and the appellation may oe applied to any 
' good-news.' In the New Testament, however, it means 
the * good-news' of God's love to the world, eepeciallv and 
primarily the * good-news of the kingdom* which God had 
promised, which John declared was nigh at hand, and 
which Christ set up on the earth. During Christ's life- 
time, the doctrine of atonement by His deith, formed 
no part of the preaching of the Gospel either by Jesus or 
the disdj^es. The Gospel they preached must simply 
have been the good-will of God to men, requiring from 
them a new mind, and fruits worthy of the profession of 
love to God. But to content ourselves now with this 
general teaching, would not be to declare the 'whole 
counsel of God,' as unfolded in the completed Scriptures, 
which we believe contain verv decidea evidence of the 
atoning value of the work of Christ. Crit. 

Regeneration and Baptimny p. 96. — ^The Greek and 
Latin words for ' regenarUion* are undoubtedly found in 
Classical and Ecclesiastical writers, used to express the 
reuovatkm of a man or a nation^s future. Thus Cicero 
(Att. 6.6) uses it of his recall from banishment, and 
Jo0ephus (Antiq. 11.3), of the restoration from Babylon. 
It never^had among the Greek and Latin Fathers the 
exclusive spiritual r^erenoe now assigned to it in modem 
theological literature. With them it was appUed to 
Baptum as forensicallv expressing the neto church-rela- 
tionship into which tne baptized person was brought. 
Modem advocates of ' baptismal regeneration' however, 
while they follow the almost universal teaching of the 
early Christian Church, in applying the word regenera- 
tion to the new state into which the recipient of the out- 
ward rite is brought, whoUy err in supposing that neces- 
warily it confers salvation. 

Justin Martyr, Apol. 1. 1, p. 93, 94; Irenaeus, 1. 1, c. 
18; 1. 2, c. 39; 1. 3, c. 19; Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 
1. 1, c. 6^. 93; Chrysostom, 1.328; Eusebius, Eccles. 
Hist., 3.23, fin. use it as equivalent to baptism. See 
also Clement of Rome's 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, c. 
9. Tertullian de Baptismo, c. 1, 'Ayf* ' we little fishes 
are bom in the water through Jesus Christ.' Clement of 
Alexandria, Paed. L 6, sasrs, ' when we are baptized we 
are enlightened... made sons... perfected... become immor- 
taL' In 5 Strom. § 2, he savs, 'Among the barbarous 
philosophers, to catechize and illuminate their disciples, 
IS called to regenerate them.' In nearly all the ancient 
liturgies the font is called indifferently 'the place of 
iUumUuUion,* and 'the place of baptism.* See Cyprian, 
de Bapt. £p. 2, kc. Nemo. 

JoHK 14.28.— These words of Jesus, 'My Father is 
greater than I,' are best explained by remembering that 
the Saviour as Mediator was and is lees than the Father, 
inasmuch as a messenger or servant is less, for the time 
being at least, than nim who sends or employs him. 
But these words, so far from favouring anti-trimtarians, 
really condemn them, for who but a Divine Being would 
thipK it necessary to tell his disciples that (^ was 
areaier than himself F The very idea of any mere created 
being speaking thus, is quite intolerable, and unexample<l 
in the Sacred Scriptures. The other passage quoted, 
viz. John 10.29, 30, refers not to a unity of nature, but 
of purpose and wiU, as between the sender and the sent. 
The same language is used of believers in 17.21, 23 ; so 
Erasmus, Calvin, Bucer, Heuman, Kuinoel, BosenmiiUer, 
Whitby, Holden, Smith, Conybeare, Ac. X. Y. Z. 

Chri^s Ommscievice.-— It is not 'probable that Jesus 
when a child had omniscience,' for he is said in Luke 2. 
52 to 'increase in wisdom and in stature.' Neither is 



omniscience a 'grace,' but an inherent quality of God- 
head. According to Mark 13.32, the Saviour knew not 
the day of his own coming again. In fact, during his 
incarnation he ' emptied' himself of his glory, and sub- 
mitted to the sinless infirmities of men. A. B. 

The language of Christ. — This was long supposed to 
have been Aramaean, Le. the later ' Hebrew' ot Palestine 
in the first oentury, but more recent investigations have 
proved that from the period of Alexander the Great's 
mvasion of Asia, and his overthrow of the Persian em- 
pire, the Ch-eek language became predominent in Asia 
Minor, and Syria in particular, so that it was used not 
only for literature (witness the whole Apocryphal litera- 
ture of the Jews, Philo also and Josephus) but for busi- 
ness purposes. Its use for one of tl^ three inscriptions 
on the cross'shows its prevalence, while the fact noticed 
in Acts 21.40 that Paul was expected to address the popu- 
lace in Greek, and received the more silenoe and atten- 
tion when he spoke in their vernacular Aramaean, leads 
to the same conclusion, viz. that Greek was probably as 
familiar to the Jews as English now is to the Highlanders 
of Scotland. Jesus in his visits to the coasts of Phenicia 
must have used it, as well as in his intercourse with ^e 
' Greeks' who desired to see him. That he oocasionaily 
used also the Aramaean is evidently from some incidental 
expressions, V^.^. 'Talithi cumi, Ephi^ta, Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani,' bht the very recording of these sayings 
apparently indicates that his use of that language was 
only occasional. One interesting and valuable result 
from this modem theory is, that we have now reason 
to believe that the words of Jesus and his apostles, as re- 
corded in our Greek Gospels and Epistles, are the very 
ones they used, and we do not depend on their beincr a 
correct translation and reproduction from the vernacular 
dialect of their day. Criticus. 

John 2. 3-8, p. 30. — The mother of Jesus appears to 
have had a considerable charse <^ the marriage feast, and 
the servants would readilv have taken orders frimi her, 
but might have demurred to an order by Jesus only. 
She says to her son, 'They have no wine. Jesus says, 
' Mother, that word of thine is both to me and for thee ;' 
— ^the hour was not yet come when Jesus should depart 
out of this worid unto the Father. The mother dele- 
gates the giving of orders, and wine is supplied. R. L. 

Summary of a True Christianas Creed. 

1. There is a God — ^thb Father, t.e. the Creator, 

Preserver, and Ruler of all ! 
II. There is a SAVIOUR— the Son, i.e. the Image 
and Revealer of the Father, the Mediator Ik>- 
tween God and Man, — Jesus the Christ, — 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, who 
did not ' think it robbery to bo equal with God ;' 
the fit object of our highest love, confidence, 
and praise I 

III. There is a PERFECTOR— the Spirit, i.e. of God 

and of Christ, revealing and ^ding into truth, 
directing in the way of holmess, dwelling in 
and among believers, exhorting, teaching, puri- 
fying, comforting, building up, interoecQng for 
and reprovinff men I 

IV. There is a RUOJ OF LIFE— the Wrttten Word, 

containing an account of all things necessary for 
acceptance with God I 
V. There is no In falli ble Interpreter — amongmen ! 
VI. Man is a CREATURE OF GOD— but faUen and 

depraved ! 
VII. There is SALVATION— freelv offered, in the Gos- 
pel, on the eround of the Saviour's Mediatorial 
Work, to all who hear it, and infallibly secured 
to all who remain stedfast to the end, in their 
adherence to him as God's Anointed Servant I 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QXJERIEa 



Critical Notice. 

THE PAEDOBAPTISr S GUIDE on Mode and Subjects, 

and Baptismal Re^neration. By John Guthrie, M. A. , 

18mo. pp. 220. London: Hamilton^ Adama, A Co^ 

Glasgow : Thomas D. Morisan, 1869. 
Yet another book on the vexed question of * Baptism, 
its Mode and Subjects.' Mr Spurgeon having in 1864 
' launched a flaming bolt' a^;ain8t ' Baptismal Kegenera- 
tion,' which he evidently did not at all understand in 
its pcUriatic bearings, it was ' deemed (by some Anti-paedo- 
baptists) a favourable opportunity for calling attention' 
to the general question of Baptism. This led our author 
first to preach, then to publish, and now to re-issue in 
an emended form, his own views on the subject. It 
does not profess to be an ' elaborate or exhaustive treatise, ' 
but 'simplv a Hand-book or Compendium of the leading 
heads of d^e Paedobaptist argument,' and as such, it is 
entitled to much respect for the fairness and vigour of its 
reasoning and illustrations. 

In part I. on the ' Mode,' he has two Sections. 1) On 
Baptko, and 2) On the N. T. baptisms, were they in any 
one instance by immersion ? In part 1 1 . on the * Subjects, ' 
he has two sections. 1 ) On principles and precedents, and 
2) on New Testament principles and practice. In part 
III., which treats of the ultra (]^uestion of 'Baptismal 
Regeneration, ' he has also two sections. 1 ) The tap-root of 
"the general doctrine laid bare, and 2) a special exposition 
of i^m. 6.3, 4, 'Baptized into Christ. 

With the most unfeimied respect for the many able 
men who have advocated Dipping as the only true mode 
of administering the ordinance of Christian Baptism, 
and Believing Adults as its only proper recix>ient8, we 
think the Anti-paedobaptist axmimentation exceedingly 
feeble, in both its branches, and were it not that we too 
often find ' Old Adam too strong for young Melancthon,' 
we would hope to see it ere long reduced to a matter of 
expediency and Christian forbearance. 

We hardly think it possible now, for any man with 
the character of a Greek scholar, to doubt but that Bap- 
tizo, in the Greek ClasakSf and the Greek New Testament, 
is used to denote the coming of the element upon ^ object, 
as well as the dipping of Uie ocject into the element. Even 
Gale (p. 96, ed. 1820) was compelled to admit this long 
ago, and to say, that it denotes ' in general a thing being 
under water, no matter how it comes so, whether it is ptU 
into the water, or the water cornea over it.* This settles 
at once the dogmatism of Carson and such like ultras^ 
who insist that 'Baptize, in the whole history of the 
Greek language, has but one meaning It not only sig- 
nifies to dip or immerse, but it has never any other niean- 
ins.' A rock on the sea shore, covered by the advancing 
tide, may be said to be ' baptized' by the wave, but can 
never be said to be ' dipped^ into it ; the Israelites in the Bed 
Sea are said to have been ' baptized' in (or with) the cloud 
above them, but they can never be said to have been 
'dipped' into it; and so the disciples on the day o! Pen- 
tecost were ' baptized in or with' the influences of the 
Spirit, which were poured out from God, but can never 
be said to have been dipped into them. We need not 
further 'slay the slain,' but would most earnestly and 
respectfully suggest that the unavoidable acknowledge- 
ment of error in this one important point should lead to 
the further enquiry whether, on the other and only re- 
maining one, there may not be a possibility or even pro- 
bability of error likewise. 

Hie other question. To whom ought Baptism to be ad- 
ministered? is one not so easily settled, and Paedo-bap- 
tists differ among themselves as to the exact standing- 
point for the admission of infants. We are inclined to 
rest their claims on five considerations. 1) In all the 
preceding Dispensations — the Adamic, Noahic, Abra- 



hamic and Mosaic — children were included with their 
parents as subjects of the covenant, and partakers of their 
ordinances and benefits, so that the burden of proof lies 
on those who would exclude them now from the benefits of 
the Covenant of Grace, the last, best, and greatestof alL 

2) The uniform way that families and households are 
spoken of in the New Testament, as receiving Baptism 
along with their head ; in every case in which the party 
to be baptized had a family or household, the whole in- 
mates were baptized likewise, (see Acts 16. 15, 32, 33; 
18.8; 1 Cor. 1.16). In the case of the jailor at Philippi, 
the language seems also intentionally designed to teach. 
us that thouffh aU were baptized, the jailor alone believed^ 
being literalfy : and he ' rejoiced, with all the house, his 
havingbelieved in God.' 

3) The language of Christ in Mat. 19.14; Mark iai4, 
and Luke 18.16, 'for of such is the kingdom of heaven,' 
compared with Mat. 18. 10, ' their angels (i.e. disembodied 
spirits) do always behold the face of my Father who is 
in heaven.' Now if irresponsible litue children are 
members of the 'kingdom' above, they may justly be 
reckoned members of the ' kingdom' below. 

4) The corroborating evidence of the oUiest Chriatiaii 
antiquity; e.g. Justin Mabtyr, bom a.d. 103, died 
▲.D. 167, says in his second Apology, 'Many men and 
women, Hxty and seventy years of age, who were disdpUd 
to Christ /rowi their chiMhood, still continue uncormpt.' 
Irsnabus, bom a.d. 120, died a.d. 202, says, 'Christ 
came to save all by himself ; all, namely, who by him are 
regenerated to God, infants, and little ones, jmd boys, and 
youths, and older men.' By 'regenerated' he means 
'baptized,' as himself says, ' Baptimn, which is regener- 
ation to God;' and Neander adds, 'Regeneration and 
baptism are in Irenaeus intimately connected ; and it is 
difficult to conceive how the term r^eneration can be 
employed in reference to this age to denote anything else 
than baptism.' Tertullian, bom a.d. 150, died a.d. 
220, was the first who timidly depreciated infant baptiraa 
as 'inexpedient,' moved, no doubt, by the growing error 
of his day, that sin committed after baptism was cdmost 
if not aUogether unpardonable, whence arose the practice 
of even adult believers (like the Emperor Constantine) 
delaying their baptism till old age, lest they should com- 
mit unpardonable sins. No wonder then that a feeling 
arose against infant baptism, which has not yet subsided, 
though it is now based on difierent considerations. Origek, 
bom A.D. 185, died a.d. 253, says, 'the Church received 
a custom handed down from the Apostles, to give baptism 
even to little ones.' Cyprian, bom a.d. 2(X), died a.d. 
258, being asked,*by one Fidus, an African bishop, wheth- 
er baptism, like circumcision, should be always on tibe 
eighth day, or .earlier, afsembled (A.D. 252) a council of 
sixty-six bishojps who unanimously declared tiiat there 
need be no dCay. Neander also sa3rB, ' In the Persian 
church infanAbaptism was, in the course of the third 
century, generally recognized.' 

5) Fifthly, the parting command of Christ in Mat. 20. 19, 
which, litendly translated, runs thus: 'Having gone, 
DISCIPLE (at once) all the nations, (baptking them witii 
a view to the name, t.e. character, of the Farther and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe 
all — as many things as I commanded you) ; and behold, I 
am with you all we days, unto the mil-end of the age.* 
The great object sought is to make 'disciples;* tiiis is to 
be done, first, by baptizing them, and then, teadiing them ; 
not by reversing the process, as some attempt to do. A 
' disdple* is simply one brought to the school of Christ to 
be fitted to serve Him ; ' Ij^ptism* is the designation of 
his being received for this purpose; and when he is 
'taught to observe all things that Christ commanded, 
and acts up to his knowledge, then is he A disoplb nr- 

DESD. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The Physical Strnctore of Palestine. 

'iiK internal configuration of Palestine is very striking, 
iid had a very great influence on the history of the people, 
n the north, two great mountain chains — Lebanon and 
Lutilebauon — run parallel to each other, in a direction 
retty nearly north and south, enclosing the celebrated 
rovince of Ccele-Syria, or Hollow Syria, now called El 
lukki. Both ranges lose the character of mountains 
bout the northern boundary of what was the land of 
Palestine in actual possession, but send right along the 
ountry elevated ridges or plateaus, forming on the one 
ide the hills of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea, and on the 
ther those of Gilead and Moab. Between these two 
idges, or hiUy ranges, lies the valley of the Jordan. The 
iver rises in the Ccele-Syrian plam, and at successive 
bages of its course, creates the three lakes of Palestine — 
lerom or Uuleh, the lake of Galilee or Gennesareth, and 
lie Dead Sea. Between the two hilly ranges there would 
aturally be a hollow ; but in addition to this, the valley 
f the Jordan and its lakes has undergone an eztraordin- 
ry depression, to which the globe itself furnishes no par- 
Uel. In its more northerly parts, the river is pretty 
early on a level with the Mediterranean ; but as it aa- 
ances, it sinks further and further below that level, the 
iirface of the lake of Galilee being about 650 feet, and 
liat of the Dead Sea 1300 feet, below the surface of the 
lediterranean. This fact, however it may be accounted 
)r, exercised a very great influence on the history of the 
ountry. In ordinary circumstances, a river seldom so 
riile as fifty yards, and provided with easy fords, would 
avc formed no very serious obstacle to the intercourse of 
riendly inhabitants on both sides. But as the case stood, 
i was widely different. The valley of the Jordan proved 
n almost complete barrier of separation between east and 
.rest, more especially at its southern portion, where it is 
ridest and deepest. In going from Jerusalem to the 
ordan, a distance of but twenty miles, a descent in all 
f 3500 feet had to be performed, the ascent on the 
ppositc side being similar, or equal to the height of Ben 
iomond or Snowden! Besides this, the deep hollow, 
cting like a ^reat reflector, absorbed an immense amount 
f heat, formmg a climate like that of the tropics, ezclud- 
;ig the breezes that played round the mountains, so as 
t once to exhaust the traveller, and bum up the veeeta- 
ion of the plain. Then further,^ the pecuuarity of the 
ordan channel — ^a sort of sroove in the rock, sunk in an- 
ther groove — ^prevented tne river from ever overflowing 
ike the Nile, into the adjacent plain; the immediate mar- 
in was a jungle of tropical vegetation, and the plain it- 
elf was a dned-np wilderness ; consequently scarcely a 
own or village was situated on either bank of the Jordan, 
xcept at such spots as Jericho, which happened to be 
iratered independently by local fountains. Owing to 
hese circumstances, the separation caused by the Joraan 
raa very complete. 

On the west side of the Jordan, the physical peculia- 
ities of the land had a marked indfluence on the history. 
?he most prominent fact here was the existence of that 
levated central ridge which we have already noticed. 
This high table-luid stretched from north to south, with 
. few interruptions, like a great backbone, sending down 
[iteral ridges like ribs, that run on one side to the Medi- 
erranean, and on the other to tiie Jordan. Many of the 
hicf towns were situated on the hiehest part of the ridge, 
lear the water-shed, including Heopon, Bethlehem, Jer- 
Lsalem, Bethel, Shechem, and Samaria. Jerusalem was 
ituated at a height of 2200 [2600 ?] feet above the level of 
he Mediterranean, and 3500 [3900?] feet above that of 
he Dead Sea, It was probably thu elevation that led 

yo. vni,^ 



Moses, so early as in his song at the Red Sea, to speak 
of the promised land as ' the mountain of thine inheri- 
tance. ' Hence, too, the constant occurrence in Bible history 
of the expressions * to go up,' or * to go down,* according 
as the journey was towards the summit of the plateau, 
or in the opposite direction. 

When we examine more in detail the plateau of West- 
ern Palestine, we discover certain great natural divisions, 
chiefly running across the country, and forming the three 
districts, Judea, Samaria, Galilee, that i^terwards became 
so famous in the history. Leaving out of view, in the 
meantime, the level plain that extended along the mai^^in 
of the Mediterranean (embracing the land of the Philis- 
tines and the plain of Sharon), we find the remainder of 
Palestine proper divisible, as has been said, into iirce 
great sections, the southern, the centrzd, and the northern. 
The southern district comprehended in chief the tribe of 
Judah, along with the smaller sections of Simeon and 
Dan on the west and south, and Benjamin on the north. 
It is, for the most part, a rocky, mountainous tracts 
where the bare limestone hills throw up ever3rwhere those 
grey crags and blocks that give to the country, neglected 
as it is now, its peculiar aspect of desolation. 

Some readers will be startled when we add, that as the 
southern district was the head-quarter of the vine, so 
also it was the head-quarter of the lion and other savage 
beasts. We associate so much of quiet life and culture 
with the vine, that we are not prepared to learn that the 
king of wild beasts had his hdr in the same district where 
* the fig tree puts forth her green figs, and the vines witU 
the tender crape gave a good smell.' Yet so it was, and 
the history has many indirect allusions to the fact. The 
limestone hills, whose sides and soil afforded admirable 
terraces and nourishment for the vine, often lodged in 
their deep cavern the lion and the bear. The dry desert 
tract, called the 'wilderness of Judah,' afforded these 
wild creatures room and solitude adapted to their habita 
of life. The same short prophecy in wMch Jacob aUudesi 
to the vine in connection with the tribe of Judah, allude^ 
also to the lion — ' Judah is a lion's whelp : from the prey, 
my son, thou art gone up: he stooped down, he couched 
as a lion, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him up ^, 
Moses, also, in addressing Dan, whose territory waa 
adjacent to Judah's, used the same figure — 'Dan is a 
lion's whelp. ' It was within this district that David slew 
the lion and the bear; here, also, Samson slew the lion 
that roared against him as he ' went down to Timnath '* 
and on the northern frontier of this district, near Bethel, 
a lion slew the disobedient prophet. There were indeed 
other habitats of the lion in Palestine. The tropical 
jungle on the banks of Jordan afforded him a nest, from 
which, however, he was dislodged when the river was 
flooded ; hence the figure of Jeremiah — ' He sh^ come 
up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan, against the 
habitation of the strong. ' There were lions' dens, too^ 
and mountains named from the leopard, among the cliffs 
of Lebanon; *from the top of Amana, from the top q| 
Shenir and Hermon,' one looked round upon their haunts'; 
they seem to have been met with also in the forests of 
Bashan ; but in the central district they had no natural 
habitat. Hence, when the king of Assyria's eastern col- 
onists took possession of Samana and her cities, we read 
that ' the Lord sent lions among them, which slew some 
of them.' (2 Kings 17.25), The expression implies that 
there was something supernatural, or at least non-natural^ 
in the fact of lions being found in that district. Can we 
suppose that such minute accuracy of expression woujd 
have occurred in the history if the events had not really 
happened, if the narrative were not a plain unvarnished 
record of real events ?—j4«<w. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QXJERIEa 



The Position of Jesus Christ in History. 

Some of the moat eulogistic works in praise of Jesus of 
Nazareth, that have been recently published, were 
written by men who entirely deny His supernatural 
character. They exhibit Him to us simply as the ideal 
nian — such a being as was never seen on earth before, 
and has never been reproduced since. All that is told 
us of His exceptional birth, of His miracles. His resur- 
rection and ascension, of His Divine Sonship, of his 
identity with the Godhead, and the peculiar efficacy of 
His atoning sacrifice, we must regard as a delusion ; out, 
when we have stripj^ed oflf the mythological drapery 
which has been thrown around this extraordinary Man, 
there is a moral grandeur in the heroic figure that is 
revealed to our view, which warrants us in saying that 
* whatever may be the surprises of the future, Jesus wxll 
never be surpassed. His worship will grow young with- 
out ceasing; His legend will call forth tears without 
end ; HiM sufferings will melt the noblest hearts ; all ages 
will proclaim that, among the sons of men, there is none 
bom greater than Jesus,* 

A phenomenon like this demands explanation, and we 
begin our inquiries by asking, whether there was any 
thmg in the character of the age when Jesus lived that 
serves to account for the existence of such a man, as He 
is represented to be? Had humanity become developed 
to such a point, that it was reasonable to look for such a 
being as Jesus ? Had long ages of experience and culture 
been operating upon the rough matenal of human nature, 
until at last all its finer and nobler elements cuhiiinated 
in this man ? In the fulness of time, and in the choicest 
region of the earth, did the choicest family of the most 
advanced race ripen into this perfect fruit ? 

There is nothing to sustain such a theory as this. The 
palmy days of Palestine had long been past. It had 
degenerated into a tributary province, ruled by a succes- 
sion of demad'ogues, who worked their way into power by 
kneauness and cruelty. No true proi)het had spoken in 
Judea for four hundred vears. Judaism had become a 
system of superstitious observances, and its worship was 
a wearisome routine. The foolish conceits of the Rabbis 
formed the substance of the popular theology. The more 
intelligent men of the times were indifferent to all forms 
of religion. There was not a man distinguished for in- 
tellectual power or moral excellence in all the nation, 
not one whose name would not have been f oi^otten when 
he died, if Jesus had never lived. PoliticaSy, intellec- 
tually, and morally, Palestine was in her dotage. 

And yet, at this period, and among this debilitated 
people, there appears in the dark horizon a light, which 
gradually turns the night into day. For the fiorst and 
the last time in the histoiy of the worid a perfect man 
appears I 

How is this phenomenon to be explained ? Was there 
any thing in His parentage. His education, the peculiar 
injtuences which surrounded Him in His boyhood, to 
account for it ? He is brought up under the roof of a 
respectable mechanic in Nazareth. Of Joseph, His re- 
puted father, we know nothing, except that he appears to 
have been an upright, honest man — ^ready to regard the 
voice of Grod, when he heard it distinctly ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that he exerted any special influence 
over the boy, whose^ name has since become so illus- 
trious. Of Mary, His mother, from whom He derived 
His humanity, we have fuller notice, and are led to form 
a much loftier conception. The wonderful words of her 
wondrous Child san£ deep into her heart, and were re- 
membered and cherished there, long after others had for- 
gotten them. She had a spiritual insight, which no other 



woman of Judea shared with her — a tendemesq and « 

Eurity which we can honour and love, without adoring 
er as divine — blessed above women, she was the fit 
mother of a spotless child. But it is the power of the 
child over the mother, and not that of the mother over 
the child, which always arrests our attention ; the ordin- 
ary relation seems to be reversed, and the parent does 
homage to the offspring. 

And, outside of the family circle, what were the infla- 
ences to which Jesus was subjected from His childhood ? 
He was brought up in a secluded village of a remote pro- 
vince — a place so low and obscure, that a proverbial dia- 
frace was connected with its name, and people wondered 
ow any good thing could come from such a region. His 
only companions were the uncultivated peasants of Kaea- 
reth ; tradition says that he was engaged in the laborious 
calUng of His reputed father; probably the only hooks 
that He ever saw were the sacred rolls of the law kept in 
the village synagogue, and, perhaps, some Babbinical 
commentary circula^d among the people. 'Jesus did 
not even know the name of Buddha, Zoroaster, or I^ato; 
he had read no Greek book, no Buddhist soutra, and yet 
there is in Him more than one element which, without 
His knowledge, came from Buddhism, from Parseeism, or 
from the wisdom of the Greeks.' He would not hare 
been likely to hear in Nazareth any public instroctioii, 
tending to enlighten Him in any very elevated spiritaal 
truths ; there was no Socrates, to teach the divinest Haito 
of God and immortality — no Paul, to expound to Him the 
prophets — ^no John, to show Him the depths of Heaven's 
love. 

Out of this dull background the fnll-fonned figure of 
Jesus suddenly flashes into light. There is no visible 
preparation for His great work — no pupilage, no study, 
no discipline, no earthly antecedent to account for the 
phenomenon. The ideal man. He for whose advent the 
world had been waiting through weary centuries, suddenly 
appears — amoves about Galilee and Judea for a few months, 
and then vanishes from the scene. But, during this short 
space. He has said something, He has done something, 
which has made the world another place to what it was 
before, and man another being to what he was before ; 
even the face of eternity is changed, and the grave itself 
has become radiant. His name nas become a talisman — 
the slave hears it, and leaps in his chains — ^the sinntr 
hears it, and ceases from his sin — ^the wearv and heavy* 
laden hear it, and find rest — ^the dying saint hears it, and 
faUs asleep in Jesus. 

It will not be questioned that no human beinghas ever 
impressed the world like Jesus of Nazareth. The quiet 
words that He uttered, as He sat with a little group of 
disciples on some Galilean hill-side, have been ^ken on 
the wines of the wind and carried to every quarter of 
the earui. What he said, and did, and endured, soon 
found its chroniclers, and this record has beo<Hne the 
sacred Book of the most civilised of modem nations, and 
has received the extraordinary title of 'The Word of 
God.' 

His influence has reached att races and classes of men. 
In the universality of His influence Jesus stands alone. 
Other men have left their impress upon some particular 
nation, or upon a peculiar order oi people in yarions 
nations ; but the followers of this Jewish teacher forget 
that He was a Jew, and the place of his birth has become 
idealised as 'The Holy Land.' Unlike philosophy and 
science, the religion of Jesus has gone before, instead of 
following in the wake of, civilisation ; and civilisation has 
followed ^ as a necessary consequence. 

And this extraordinary tofluence has affected aU the 
various relations of men — political, «Kdal, and pertonaL 
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i has revolntioniaed govenunente, introduced new ele- 
lents into society, chuiged the whole aspect of family 
es, and given men strength to snbdue the passions of 
iieir own natorcb It found despotism enthroned every- 
'here ; just so far as its principles prevail, it gives to 
tie people all the civil liberty wnich they are competent 
3 exercise, whUe, at the same time, it protects them from 
lie evils of anarchy. It found sodety disordered, inhar- 
lonious, groanins under abuses and excesses ; it is gradu- 
Uy restoring or£r, e<iuality, and fraternity. It found 
he familu relation disarranged — woman, the ignorant 
ervitor of man, and the purity of home defiled by poly- 
;amy ; it is now weaving around the household a white 
obe of sanctity, secunng to the wife and mother her 
Bffitimate riffhts, and it has assigned to her the highest 
j^ere of innuenoe which mortal can attain. 

This reorjianisiD^, punf ving, elevating power is steadily 
ficreasing; it has, m itself a vitality w£ach is irresistible, 
rhe influence of Jesus can no more be exterminated than 
he law of gravity can be destroyed. There is no more 
eason to fear that Christianity will ever die out than 
here is to believe that the earth will cease to revolve. 
Lf ter having survived the antagonisms which it has al- 
eady overcome, there is no further cause for apprehension. 
Persecution cannot kiU it, and patronage cannot smother 
t. It lived through the long night of a thousand years, 
rhen its beams were shorn, and its life seemed well-nigh 
;one ; and then the bun rose, brighter than ever. And it 
nil Uve on, till the heavens snd the earth shall be rolled 
ip as a parched scroll and pass away. 

The influence which Jesus has exerted is peeuUar in its 
uUure. 

It is not that of physical force. The cause of Christ 
las advanced most successfuUv when it has received the 
.east assistance from the secular arm. Wlien men have 
;one before with a sword to open the way, Christianity 
las refused to follow. When the attempt has been made 
K> enforce the forms of this faith by violence, (he spirit 
las deserted the form and left it emptv. The dreariest 
lays of Christianity were those when the trumpet of the 
irarrior was sounded in her behalf. The imperial patron- 
ige of Constantine did the Church greater harm tnan all 
the attacks of Julian. If she had only been let alone, to 
Pfork out her true results by her own vital force, Chris- 
tianity would have been a himdred-fold stronger than she 
is to-aay. 

Neither is the influence of Christ's truth that of a 
tystem of philosophy. It harmonises with all forms of 
sound philosophy; but it has truths which are peculiar 
bo itself, and it handles these after a fashion peculiar to 
itself. Jesus perplexed His hearers with no metaphy- 
iical subtleties. He dealt very little in abstractions. 
BEe elaborated no ambitious theories. The most unleam- 
sd could comprehend what He said as readily as the 
Scribes. 

Neither is the influence of ChristianiW that of supersti- 
lion. Just so far as this element has been incorporated 
Into the orimnal Gospel, its true power has been vitiated, 
[n the teacnings of Christ there is a singular freedom 
From every thmg likely to minister to ^t feelina of 
luperstitious reverence and fear which is so natural to 
man. He envelops His doctrine in no ffoigeous clouds 
of mastery — ^never calls upon us to suspend the operations 
of our reason in order to oelieve— mates no vague, exag- 
prerated appeals to our passions. His utterance is calm. 
His argument convincing, and His exhortation persuasive. 
Who can conceive of a congregation shouting and howling 
with mad exdtementy under such a disburse as the 
Sermon on the Mount t Superstition appears in very 
opposite forma of manifestation ; the Christ of the Gospels 
b equally free from it in every form. Am a man. He was 



natural and simple ; He ate and drank like other men ; 
wore no embroidered phylacteries ; there is not a trace in 
HIb life of wild enthusiasm, or melancholy asceticism, or 
hollow formalism, or puerile symbolism. He prescribed 
no religious routine, no recipes for penance and self- 
torture, and gave His Church no rules for getting up an 
excitement. 

Neither is the influence of this system that of drtf and 
barren dogma. We hear nothing from Christ of federaj- 
headship—of the imputation of sin or of goodness — of sin 
before volition, as distinguished from the sin which con- 
sists in sinning — of natural inability or moral ability— 
of Divine decrees as the basis of distinguishing graco— 
nothing of irresistible grace, or prevenient grace, or the 
grace of congruity ; but He tells men how they mast feel, 
and what they must do, in order to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. All the systematic theology that He taught 
could be put into a very small compass ; but all the truth 
which He taught, in all its bearings, would require an 
eternity to fathom. 

We stand, then, in the presence of the most significant 
fact in history. The existence of Jesus Christ was the 
pivot upon which the destiny of the world turned. 

Here is a man, bom and bred in obscurity — ^with no 
advantages of education — ^without rank, wealth, or as- 
sociates— -a man who never had a home that He could call 
His own — who never had ti follower of any note while He 
lived on earth — hated by the leading men of His time, in 
both Church and State— a man who died by the hands 
of the law, and was buried by charity ; and yet to-day, 
instead of dating our letters and papers and all other 
documents Anno Mundi, it is * In the year of our Lord,' 
as though man first began to live when Jesus walked in 
Jewry ; kings and emperors are anointed in His name ; 
the most gorgeous temples on the face of the earth are 
consecrated to His worship; millions upon millions 
believe that there is eternal salvation only through Him; 
the history of the last eighteen centuries has taken its 
form from Him; and there i9 no name in heaven or earth 
that is spoken with the same reverence as the name of 
Jesus. 

It does not matter how you account for the existence 
of such a being as this; whether you believe Him to 
'have been conceived by the Holy Ghoet,' or not; 
whether you believe that 'in Him dwelt idl the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily,' or not ; whether you believe that 
He healed the sick, opened the eyes of the blind, and cast 
out devils, or not ; whether you bcJieve that he was raised 
from the dead or not ; lie is still a miracle f Hb does not 
fall within the ranse of ordinary historical phenomena. 
Hx is an exceptionid Being. Hb cannot be explained by 
science and philosophy. 

The great evidence of Christianity is Christ. And He 
authenticates Himself. The most natural solution of His 
life is the supernatural. The truths which he uttered 
were not trutns which He had learned ; He was the truth. 
The works, the wonders and signs, that he performed, 
were the natural development of His superhuman 
power. 

As material nature is the embodiment of God's physical 
attributes, so is Jesus the Incarnation of Hia moral and 
spiritual attributes. God becomes accessible— in a mea- 
sure, comprehensible— throng Him. He mediates be« 
tween the infinite and the fimte ; bringing them into con* 
junction in His own person. I do not care to distinguish 
the natures, and say of Christ that He did this as man, 
and that as God; this only confuses the matter of His 
identity ; the natures are merged in one Being. I bow 
before the mystery, and do not ask to Ao«& U ruolvtd. 
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Transubstaniiation.— ^Part I. 

As tliis dogma comprehends the most remarkable dis- 
tinctions of any within the range of religious belief, and 
historically associates both the hottest discussion and 

Sersecution, any attempt to illustrate the scriptural de- 
verance upon which it is said to be based, cannot but 
be welcom^ by the friends of truth. 

The Doctrine stated. — *The Mass' is the Roman 
form of celebrating the Lord's Supper; it professes to be 
not only the Lom's Supper, but the Lord's Sacrifice, 
— the *8ame sacrifice* which he offered upon the cross. 
The assumed scriptural basis of these views is the Savi- 
our's utterance, — * This is my body.* 

The Church of Home professes that when Christ uttered 
these words, he effected a literal conversion of the bread 
into his flesh (including a reproduction of his soul and 
divinity in union with his flesh) — ^that the priest, every 
time he reiterates the words in the Mass (an act called 
consecration of the bread), also reiterates or reoperates 
the same result ; and, by the additional ' consecration' of 
the wine, not only simulates, but repeats, the sacrifice of 
Christ. 

It is of consequence to notice that while the bread and 
wine are said to be changed into the body and blood of 
Christ, the changes are declared to be effected ' without 
any change in our Lord Jiimself,* — see 'Catechism of the 
Council Qjf Trent,* — on the Eucharist. 

To account for the fact that the bread and wine, however 
affected by the word of the priest, remain to aU appear- 
ance and to all experiment entirely unchanged, Kome 
accommodates to her service a conmion theory in relation 
to the constitution of matter. According to this theory, 
matter comprises two constitutional elements — the * sud- 
stance' and the * accidents.' The latter signify the pro- 
perties of matter, or at least those properties cognizant to 
the senses ; as form, colour, taste, smell, &c. The sub- 
stance is the imperceptible element supporting the acci- 
dents; and, in the process of Transubstantiation, it is 
alleged that the substance alone undergoes the change ; 
the accidents undergo no change. 

It is not necessary to question this doctrine of matter ; 
but as Rome makes it an article of faith, if science should 
one day demolish it, or so modify it as to subvert her 
views of it, her divinity must fall with her physics. 

The terms in which this dogma is propounded contain 
a sufficient amount of self-refutation to render any addi- 
tional form of refutation unnecessary. E.O, If the sub- 
stance of the bread is changed into the substance of 
Christ, then either the body of Christ subsequently con- 
tains the changed substance of the bread, or it does not. It 
cannot contain the changed substance of the bread in addi- 
tion to his own (which is never changed), for this, of 
course, would imply a ' change made in our Lord him- 
self;* and if tiie l>ody of Cmist does not contain the 
changed substance of the bread, the necessary conse- 
quence is, that the bread has not been changed into the 
body of Christ. 

But waiving this and other arguments ad hominem for 
the sake of further investigation, we now examine this 
do^ma in connection with the scriptural proposition on 
which it is said to be based, under four heads : Physics, 
Ch-amniar, Logic, and Scriptural Exegesis. 

Physics. — ^The first thing we desire to know is, *to 
what order of the prodigious this physical marvel be- 
longs f It cannot belong to the miraculous order, for 
miracles are not only cognizant by the senses, but their 
whole evidential value depends on this fact. In a miracle 
.the 'accidents' are always changed; in Transubstanti- 
ation never. 

AU known natural laws accord with miracles, and 
interpret the nature of miracles, in this respect ; namely, 



in subjecting matter to a change T>f ''accidents,' s&d not" 
a change of substance. When, e.g., herbage is eaten b^ 
the ox, and becomes assimilated to the flcwh of the am- 
mal, the accidents or sensible qualities of the grass alone 
are changed. The substance, so far as it is possible to 
judge, underj^oes no change distinct from the sensible 
qualties ; for, if the lifeless carcase of the beast be spread 
out as manure, the flesh will return to its original 8ub> 
stance, or grass, again. So true, even in a lit^«l sense, 
is the Scripture declaration, that ' aU flesh is grass;* and, 
even the flesh of Christ himself has no scriptural exemp- 
tion from this canon both of the word and work of God- 
In short, science is every day tending to make it dear 
that there is but one ultimate substance in the materiaL 
universe, and that all the varieties of matter with which 
our senses are familiar, are but the result of so many 
changes made in the accidents or sensible qualities of 
this one substance. 

But nature not only interprets miracles in the way we 
have seen (and other ways that mi^t be exemplified), 
but the whole system of the supernatural in the economy 
of grace ; for we are told * The invisible things of €rod 
are cleariy seen, being understood by the things that are 
made,* Rom. 1.20. Hence it was that Christ so habitu- 
ally drew from the natural world, those 'parables' or 
natural parallels by which he expounded the doctrines of 
|rrace. Guided by the same prmdple that guided Him, 
it may be held that there is no scriptural doctrine (not 
exceptiujg the Trinity and other mysteries) which does 
not receive appropriate illustration from ' ^ things thai 
are made;* and a doctrine devoid of all such analogical 
support may be safely regarded as and-scriptural and 
false, Transubstantiation is not only without a natural 
parallel, but is a discordant anomaly to which it is im- 
possible to conceive anything analogous. 

But Rome holds that, if contra£cted by nature and 
reason, her dogma is certified by Revelation. Quite the 
reverse. Instead of this dogma being found in tike pages 
of Revelation, it puis ReveSttion its^f beyond the pale of 
proof. Not only is this dogma lacking in any Revelation 
which God has already given, but (we say it with all due 
reverence) even a new Revelation from God could not 
prove it, according to his past dealings with man, and 
the constitution he has given to the human mind in rela- 
tion to evidence. Grod has proved all his pa^ revelations 
by an appeal to the evidence of the senses; that is, by an 
appeal to miracles witnessed by the senses. But if he 
should give a new revelation for the purpose of proving 
Transwstantiaiion true, we shotdd be left no ground foir 
bdief in the old. For all former revelations presupposed 
the testimony of the senses to be true; whereas the new 
revelation would presuppose that the testimony of all the 
senses of all the human race may he false. 

Grammar. — Rome professes to find this d<^ina in the 
literal sense of the words, 'This is my bocfy.' Now, 
according to her application of the physical theory which 
she associates with this dogma, the proposition. This is 
my body, must be read, ' This bread is the substance of 
my body, with the a^ccidents of bread.' But this is cer- 
tainly not the literal sense (the natural sense) of the 
words, 'This is my body.* For the words 'body' luid 
' bread' are forced into the most illiteral senses possible. 
The literal sense of the word body is some material sub- 
stance including its accidents, and consequently, applied 
to the materifd part of man, must include his material 
qualities as well as his material substance. H I say, 
* Man is a being composed of body and soul,' it would be 
a most absurd substitution for the literal sense to denote 
by the word body some hidden element in the material 
constitution of man, clad, not with the external appear* 
ance of a man, but with the appearance of a piece of 
bread ! , In short, in no instance m the English.language 
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^ the literal sense of the word body (or its equivalent in 
any foreign language) the sense attached to it by Rome 
bi the present case. The reason is plain, the literal 
§ense of a word, as said before, is the natural sense, or 
the sense applied to express a thing in its natural con- 
ditions, while the sense here applied to the word body is 
preternatural, and consequently il-Uteral. 

In a similar manner the worn * bread,' as expressed in 
the passage, instead of being taken in a literal sense, is 
taken with the widest departure from it. For what 
philologist has erer defined the literal meaning of ' bread ' 
to signify a * cluster of accidents proper to bread, but 
either without a substance or conjoined with the sub- 
stance of human flesh?' If the 'bread' in the passage 
stands for a substance changed into flesh, it cannot have 
the literal meaning of the word bread. The fact is, the 
9nly things really changed in Uiis case is Uie literal sense of 
the term bread; and Rome's argument is no better than 
the 80}^iistry of supposing, that because she changes the 
literal sense of the term bread, ther^ore she proves a 
change in the bread itself ! 

So Rome's 'literal sense' here cannot stand; and for 
|he obvious reason that the physical conditions which she 
attributes to the obiects to which she applies the terms 
*body' and 'bread are totally incompatible with the 
litend meanings of those words. Her case here is tlus ; 
she proposes to derive a doctrine from the literal mean- 
ing of a Scripture passage, but the doctrine is such as 
k4aUy to destroy the literal sense of the passage in which 
she pro/esses to find her tenet, 

hoGic. — ^Let us now try the doctrine and proposition 
before us in their logical relations. In this there will be 
no occasion to make much reference to the technicalities 
•f logic. It will be sufficient to show that when the 
proposition. This is mjr body, is judged of by others of 
precisely the same logical structure, it cannot be inter- 
pretated so as to accord with the meaning attached to it 
by Rome. In every proposition of this construction, and 
which has for its object to imply the conversion or trans- 
formation of one object into anotfier, the name of the object 
which undei^oes the process of transformation is placed 
after the verb.* Thus, in the proposition ' All Jtath is 
grass,* which admits of a literal as well as a figurative 
sense, the conversion implied in the former sense, is not 
a change of the flesh into the grass, but of the grass into 
the flesh. Again, * this cloHi is wool,* does not mean that 
the doth has been converted into wool, but that the 
wool has been converted into cloth. Again, * tliis brecul 
is flour,* does not imply that the bread has been con- 
verted into flour, but that the flour had been converted 
into bread. Once more, * tJUs bread is my flour, ' (a perfect 
logica^ parallel to the scriptural one under notice, does 
not signify that the bread has been converted into ' my 
flour, but that *my flour' has been converted into the 
bread. Now, the proposition, tliis (bread) is my body, 
if taken literally and logically, belongs to the class just 
exemplified, and must exhibit the same relation between 
the subject and predicate ; that is, if the proposition is 
to be literally and logically interijreted, it must simify, 
not that the bread was converted into the flesh of Christ, 
but that the flesh of Christ was convert^ into the bread. 

Hence, as Rome's physics and grammar failed before, 
her logic fails now. Her logic in the case exactly re- 
verses the relation between the subject and predicate 
proper to the Aristotelian; and, as the canons of the 
latter logic are held by all reasoners to be rather more 



* The rule here, of course, excludes * convertible pro- 
positions,* or those in which the grammatical subjects 
before and after the verb may excliange places. The pro- 
position. Tliia is my body, is not a convertible one, either 
according lo the Roman or Protestant interpretation. 



certain than even the canons of the Council of Trent, 
Rome will have to prove the Stagerite's logic false in prin- 
ciple ere she can prove Transubstantiation true. 

ScRiPTiTRAL Exegesis. — It is one thing to show Rome- 
her errors ; it is another to show her truth. We have 
done the former, let us now attempt the latter. 

In the proposition, this is my body, the whole question 
is usually supposed to depend upon the meaning to be 
assigned to the verb ' m. ' If this verb is to be taken in 
its unqualified literal sense, then the proposition must 
affirm an unqualified literal contradiction. To affirm 
that 'bread is flesh,' is to affirm that bread is not bread, 
hui something different from itself . The verb, therefore, 
cannot be literally understood. It must either have a 
figurative import or a false one. Accordingly, Protest- 
ants commonly take the verb *is* here, as a familiar 
scriptural equivalent for the verb * represent;* so that, 
this (bread) is my body, is held to mean, * this bread re- 
presents my body.* Now this interpretation is consen- 
taneous as far as it goes ; but it does not embrace the 
full figurative import of the proposition : this is my body. 
We have seen that, if we aomit a literal sense, the logic, 
of the proposition would require a literal clumge of the. 
flesh of Christ into the bread. This, of course, is not 
the scriptural sense, but it leads to it, while the literal 
logic of Rome (which would convert the bread into the. 
flesh of Christ) leads from it. If the correct literal sensa 
requires a literal transmutation of the body into tha 
bread, the correct figurative sense ought to require a 
j^urative conversion of the same into the same. Accord- 
ingly, this will be found to elicit the true interpretation 
of tine proposition. The first step i» to determine the 
general meaning implied in the phrase ' figurative con- 
version.' By the phrase is simply to be imderstood,, 
that language literally expressing a certain material 
change is employed to denote, not a material, but a non- 
material change. What this non-material change is, in 
the present instance, may be easily apprehended from- 
the preceding observations supplementea by the remain^ 
iiuE remarks. 

I'he flesh of Christ, in its atoning relations and eflects,, 
is the support of spiritual life. To believe in him, is to 
eat his flesh with tne mouth of the mind,, which is faith. 
But then while it is said, * Except ye (thus) eat the flesh, 
of the son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you,' his flesh, nevertheless, ia no where called tha 
flesh of life, but the ' bread of life,' John 6.35. 

The lesson taught by the symbols and langua^ of the 
Lord's Supper is, that the flesh of Christ is now the bread 
of the soul, or rather becomes the bread of the soul wheu 
eaten by faith. The bread of the ordinance was chosen 
and given by Christ, not merely to ' represent' his flesh, 
but to betoken the fact that his flesh, understood and ac- 
cepted in its atoning relations, comes to possess the same 
propeHies in relation to the soul which bread possesses in 
relation to the body. 

Hence it is further evident that this conversion of tha 
flesh of Christ into spiritual aliment analogous to bread, 
in its universal fitness and other properties, is in no way 
either eflected or aflected by the priestly 'consecration.', 
The converting power is not in the administrator, or in 
any thing external to the mind, but in the receiver. As 
all the converting process necessary for the assimilation 
of our natural food is effected by a power witJUn the body;, 
so all the converting process proper to our spiritual food 
is effected by a power within the mind ; that is, the power 
o{ faith. Faith is at once the mouth that receives Christ 
— the power that transmutes his atoning flesh into 'the. 
bread of life,' — and the power that further converts this, 
bread into the moral sustenance which supports the soul 
unto eternal life,— * If any man eat of this bread he shall 
live for ever,' John 6.51. J. C. 
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Fredestination and ReprobatioiL 

THBIB UKIYERaAIilTY. 

Bt predestination we mean the eternal decree of Crod, by 
which he determined with himself whatever he wished to 
happen with refltard to every man. All are not created 
on equal terms, but some are pre-ordained to eternal life, 
others to eternal damnation; and accordingly, as each 
has been created for one or other of these ends, we say 
that he has been predestinated to life or to death. Oal- 
YTS : Institutes, Book iii, chap. 21, sec. 5. 

The human mind when it hears this doctrine cannot 
restrain its petulance, but boils and rages as if aroused 
by the sound of a trumpet. Many professing a desire to 
defend the Deity from an invidious chaise admit the 
doctrine of election, but deny that any one is reprobated. 
This they do ignorantlij and childishly, since there could 
be no election without its opposite reprobation. God is 
said to set apart those whom he adopts for salvation. It 
were most sibsurd to say, that he admits others fortuit- 
ousljr, or that they, by their industry, acquire what 
elecuon alone confers on a few. Those therefore whom 
Ood x>asses by he reprobates, and that for no other cause 
but because he is phased to exclude them from the inheri- 
tance which he predestines to his children.... Were I to 
concede that by the di£ferent forms of expression (in Kom. 
9.22, 23) Paul softens the harshness of tne former clause, 
it by no means follows that he transfers the preparation 
for destruction to any other cause than the secret counsel 
of (Jod. This, indeed, is asserted in the preceding con- 
text, where God is said to have raised up (or rather, as 
the original has it, 'stirred up,^ and excited to sin) Pharaoh, 
and .to narden whom he will. Hence it follows, that the 
hidden counsel of God is the cause of hardening. Inst. 
B. iii, c. 23, s. 1. 

Let them not, therefore, charge God with injustice, if 
by his eternal judgment, they are doomed to a death to 
which they themselves feel that, wliethsr they will or not, 
they are drawn spontaneously by their own nature.... 
Though I should confess a hundred times that God is the 
author (and it is most certain that he is), they do not, 
however, thereby efface their own guilt, which, en^ven 
on their own consciences, is ever and anon presenting it- 
self to their view. Ibid, sec. 3. 

Foolish men raise many grounds of quarrel with €U>d, 
as if they held him subject to their accusations. First, 
they ask why God is offended with his creatures, who 
have not provoked him by any previous offence ; for to 
devote to destruction whomsoever he pleases, more re- 
sembles the caprice of a tyrant than the legal sentence of 
a judge, and, therefore, there is reason to expostulate 
with God, if at his mere pleasure men are, without any 
desert of their own, predestinated to eternal death. If at 
any time thoughts oi this kind come into the mind of the 
pious, they 'vml be sufficiently armed to suppress them 
by considering how sinful it is to insist on knowing the 
causes of the Divine will, since it is itsdf, and justly 
ought to be, the cause of all that exists. Ihid. iii. 23. 

This, then, is the scoffing language which profane 
tongues employ, AVhy should God olame men for things 
the necessity of which he has imposed by his oum predestina- 
tion F What could they do? Could they stru^le with 
his decrees? It were in vain for them to do it, smce they 
oould not possibly succeed. It is not just, therefore, they 
»ay» to punish them for things the principal cause of 
which is m the predestination of God. . . .But if by the pro- 
▼idence of God man was created, on the condition of 
afterwards doing whatever he does, then that which he 
cannot escape, and which he is constrained by the wUl of 
Ood to do, cannot be charged upon him as a crime. Let 
us, therefore, see what is the proper method of solving 
thedifficulty. First, all must admit what Solomon says : 



'The Lord hath made all thin^ for himself; yea> erett 
the wicked for the dav of eviL* (Ppov. 16.4.) Now, 
since the arrangement of all things is in the hand of God. 
since to him TOlongs the disposal of life and death, ha 
arranges all things by his sovereign counsel, in such a 
way uiat individuals are bom, who are doomed from the 
womb to certain deafh, and are to glorify him by their 
destruction. Ibid, iii, 23 — 6. 

If God merely foresaw human events, and did not 
also arrange and dispose of them at his pleasure, there 
might be reason for agitating the question how far hi* 
foreknowledge amounts to necessity ; but since he f oie> 
sees the things that are to happen, simply because he has 
decreed they are so to happen, it is vain to debate about 
prescience, while it is clear that all events take place by 
his sovereign appointment. Ibid, 

I again ask how it is that the fall of Adam involves so 
many nations with their infant children in eternal death 
without remedy, unless that it so seemed meet to Qodt 
Here the most loquacious tongues must be dumb. The 
decree, I admit, is dreadful; and yet it is impossible to 
deny that God foreknew what the end of man was to bs 
before he made him, and foreknew, because he had so or- 
dained by his decree. ...Nor ought it to seem absurd what 
I say, that God not only foresaw the fall of the first man 
and in him the ruin of his posterity : but (Uso at his own 
pleasure arranged it, [Sed arbitrio quoque suo dispen- 
sasse.] Ibid, sec. 7. 

I own it to be my doctrine, (he sa^ dsewhere,) that 
Adam fell and involved all his posperity in eternal ruin, 
not only by the bare permission of God, but also W his 
secret purpose. Respons. ad Column. Nebulonis (Cos* 
tellio). 

The refusal of the reprobate to obey the Word of God 
when manifested to them will be properly ascribed to the 
malice and depravity of their hearts, provided it be at 
the same added that they vjere adjudged to this depravity, 
because they were raised up by the inscrutable judgment 
of God, to shew forth his glory by their condemnation. 
Inst. Book iii, ch. 24, sec. 14. 

No medium can be assisued either on €Ms part, be- 
twixt the decrees of predestinating some men and not 
predestinatinff some others; or on man*s part, betwixt 
men absolute^ predestinated unto the attainment of life 
eternal, and absolutely pretermitted and left infallibly to 
fail of the attainment of eternal life, which we call ab- 
solute reprobation. Davenant: Animadversions on 8. 
Herd's Treatise, entitled Ood^s Love to Mankind, p. 205, 
ed. 1641. 

Tlie whole world no longer belonas to its Creator, except 
in so far as grace rescues from malediction, divine wraui, 
and eternal death, some, not manv, who would otherwise 
perish, while he leaves the world to the destruction to 
which it is doomed. Calvin : Inst, Book iii ch. 22, 
sec. 7. 

As there is much pot-earth to a little gold-ore, so the 
reprobate are many more than the elect. These are a 
little flock in comparison, though in themselves an innum- 
erable company. Elnathan Parr : Comment, on Rom, 
ix. 29. 

Destination to shame is before rejection from the grace 
of election. For that which is last in execution is first 
in intention, that is, in counsel and cogitation. See 
Zanch. De Natura /)«, p. 506, 6. Abiahdus Polanits : 
Treatise on JuMiflccUion, p. 117. 

Hence it follows that the reprobate shall necessaritjf 
sin, and at lengUi do, in fact, sin. For being deprived of 
grace, and left to their own nature, they cannot do any 
good ; and, therefore, cannot but sin. Zanohius : Ibid. 

Yet to sin, even as sin, in so far as thereby the glory of 
God is to be manifested, are both elect and reprobate 
foreordained. Thesis 6 de Reprobations, 
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Those who am are foreordained to th^! deedj* which they do, 
in 80 far as th^ are certain deeds. Thesis 7t ifM. 

It ia for the glory of God, the safety of the Church, 
and the oommoa go<Ki of the whole world, that neither 
ahonld all be elect, nor all reprobate. As, therefore, God 
foreknew all things from eternity, so out of all mankind 
he elected some and reprobated others ; but all he pre- 
destinated, either to decUh or to life eternal. This pre- 
deatination, as it ia eternal, so it is also absolute and un- 
eanditaonal. And the number of the elect is so fixed 
tiiat it cannot be either increased or diminished. More- 
over, it ia sure and unchangeable, so that neither can 
any of the elect be reprobated, nor can the reprobate 
become elect. . . .As election is wholly of grace, so in regard 
to as many aa €k)d has reprobated, though they shall not 
be condeinned except on account of their sins, yet they 
have not been reprobated on account of their sins foreseen, 
but only by the mere good pleasure of the Divine wiU. 
Reprobation, however, is followed by denial of grace; 
this by flxna; and sins by pumshment; to all which 
God haa foreordained the reprobate from all eternity, 
moat justly in his judgment, and for the most excellent 
ends, namely his own glory and the good of the elect. 
Ibid, p. 476, ed. 1619. 

These things are manifest from the event and order in 
which things occur, according to that most certain rule : 
^uU vhkh is first m intention is last in execution. But 
eternal damnation is the last effect of God's decree in the 
case of the reprobate. It was, therefore, the first thing 
which God determined concerning them from eternity, 
namely, the ordination of certain men to everlasting ae- 
strwtion. For this end were their sins ordained ; and for 
their sins, their desertion and the denial of grace were 
appointed. The first part of reprobation in the mind of 
God was therefore affirmative (as the schoolmen say), 
that ia, an appoinfment to eternal death for the display 
of his wrath and the manifestation of his glory. But the 
latter part was negative, that is, a decree not to pity 
them, that so they might be justly damned. V. .'OS. 

Nor, nevertheless, does it follow that God unjustly com- 
tiains of men when they sin, though thry do nothing 
hu ufhat Ood wishes to be done hij them. Tor, f rst, that 
diattQction ia to be kept in mind between God's secrrt 
will (called voluntas benepladti) which is always done, 
and hia revealed will (caUed voluntas signi) which is to us 
the rule of life and action. And, secondly, it is to be re- 
marked, that the sins of men are to be judged, not by 
the secret, but by the revealed will of Gotl. Therefore, 
though man, when he sins, does only what (iod by his 
mcTft and most just will has ordained, nevertheless he 
eaimot be excused, because he acts in opposition to the 
revealed will of God, which he knows to be the rule of 
duty. Ibid, p. 571. 

Because reprobation is immutahle by which the repro- 
bate are appointed to be vessels of iniquity unto dishon- 
our, and therefore also vessels of wrath, we grant that 
the reprobate are by this decree of God, fo«/ under a 
neoesAty </ sinning, and therefore also of perishing, and 
that they are so held fast that they cannot tut stn and 
perish. De Naiura Dei, Lib. v. c. 2, prted. part 4, 
resT^ ad. poetr. arg. 

We hesitate not, therefore, to confess that there lieth 
upon reprobates by the power of their unchangeable re- 
probation a necessity of sinning, yea, of sinning even unto 
death, without repentance, and conflequently of perishing 
•vcrUstingly. P. 571. ed. 1619. 

The decree j9«rmi/^fn(7 sin secures its infallible future 
commission, since that must be done and come to pass 
which God haa decreed to permit.... Therefore, by the 
effective d«'cree of God, man was certainly to be endowed 
with f vc-wiU a^d peccable; and by God's permissive 
decree he, p.ccable man, was, voluntarily and spontane- 



ously indeed, but also aurely, certainly, and infalUbly, te 
sin. Wherefore his sin had its certain future peing from 
the decree of God, not effective, but permissive, that it 
might not be attributed to God aa ita author. Maoxsius : 
Hydra Socin. Expugn. Tom. i, p. 353, ed. 1551. 

Those thin^ which God hath decreed necessarily come 
to pass. This has been jNx>ved- already. Hence, there- 
fore, ia drawn the conclusion, that the tdU of Ood is to be 
known from the event; as, for instance, because different 
men arrive at different ends, and at different means, that 
therefore God hath so decreed. Prov. 16.4; Rom. 9.22. 
For neither did God decree that any one should be 
wicked before he decreed his destruction, nor did he 
decree that any should be vessels of wrath before he 
decreed to fit them to destruction. For the means are for 
the sake of the end, not the end for the sake of the 
means. And from these points now discussed it is 
clear that God from eternity decreed the end and the 
means in the case of those who perish, and consequently 
that they may be said to be foreordained, thoitgh to di- 
straction. Macoovius ; Collegia Disp. p. 56. 

Even the negative reprobation, which some maintain^ 
includes the afi&rmative. For if God decreed not to give 
life to so many, he must either have decreed the contrary, 
or have settled nothing positively and certainly re|;arding 
them. But the latter cannot be accounted anythi^ leaa 
than most absurd. Ibid, p. 58. 

God permitted sin, ana for a definite end. Therefore 
before man sinned he was ordained to the end which ia 
reached by sin. But sin is the way to eternal death, unlesa 
God deliver us through Christ. Therefore eternal decUh 
teas tlie end of reprobation. Therefore some men were 
ordained to eternal death before they were ordained to 
sin. Ibid, p. 50. 

It is objected, that it seems hard to create men to eter* 
ral damuatior. Wo reply, that our question is not what 
Hccms hard to human reason, but what says the Scrip- 
ture ? Certainly Scripture clearly teaches this in places 
}K)inted out to us. It is objected asain, that if God oiv 
dained men to destruction he must have ordained them 
al»o to sin, Rince he cannot punish any one but for sin. 
We reply. This too Scripture expressly teaches : aee Acts 2. 
23; 4.27, 28; 1 Pet. 2.8; Jude 4. Ibid, 

God has indeed decreed to damn some men eternally^ 
and on this account he has ordained them to sin; yet he 
forces no one to sin, but each sins of his own accord and 
freely. 7heoL per Consect. cap. v, thesis 15. In Posl^ 
humous Works, p. 464, ed. Amst. 1659. 

There is nothing so evil but it hath some good joined 
therewith, and therefore it is good that sin should l^o and 
come to pass, as saith Augustine. Pebkins : Works^ 
vol, ii, 615, ed. 1635. 

If any one is reprobated it is because the Lord hath d^ 
termined in some way to manifest his own glory by him. 
In fine, that any one is elected or hardened arises only 
from God's good pleasure, whose justice it were impioua 
to question. God creates and sets forth whom bo pleasea 
that he may glonf himself by their perdition. The hardeiv- 
in^ ascribed to God denotes, not only penmssion (as cer- 
tain milk-and-water theologians imagine), but also an 
active exercise of Divine wrath. For all those outwurd 
things which tend to the hardening of the reprobate, are 
the instruments of his wrath. Yea, Satan himself, whe 
effectually works within them is so his servant that he 
does nothing but by his command. In vain, therefore, de 
the schoolmen put forth their puerile subterfuge about 
foreknowledge. For Paul does not say that God foresees 
the destrucbon of the wicked, but that he haa foreor- 
dained it by his own purpose and will. And Solomon 
too teaches, not merely that the perdition of the wicked 
was foreseen by God, but that the wicked themselvea 
were expressly created that they might perish. There* 
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lore all that pertains to as depends more entirely on the 
hand of God than the earthen vessel on the hand of the 
potter. For God creates us oat of nothing, whereas the 
potter moulds the vessel out of pre-existent clay.... Let 
it be always remembered that God would be in part de- 

J)rived of nis honour if he were not accounted absolute 
ord over mankind so as to be the arbiter of life and death. 
Even the wicked God makes use of, and that to cood 
purpose, even when they act most wickedly, and ru^ to 
ruin. Now all are made by Grod, and certainly made and 
adapted in mind and body, and every quality of both, for 
those ends for which Goa employs them. %ut this end 
in the reprobate is their deatruciion. What then hinders 
our confessing that they are made and fitted hy Ood for 
destruction, as the apostle is not ashamed to own ? There- 
fore Scripture fears not to declare, for the glory of God, 
that he both reprobates the unborn, and that he hardens, 
drives to perditum^ and finally overwhelms and destroys 
whom he pleases. This is the power justly exercised 
.over us by our potter, who does nothing rashly, and in- 
flicts injustice on none. Marloratus : Domment on Bom. 
^. 17 — 22, with part of which on v. 22 Bucer's Comment- 
<iry a^es verbaMm. 

It 18 blasphemy to say that men are prepared of the 
devil to destruction : for by this means the work of distinc- 
Mon of mankind and tite just judgment which is proper to 
Ood is made the deviFs. Much better doth St Austin 
«peak : — ' He hath mercy on whom he will, and whom he 
will he hardeneth, that makes one vessel to honour, and 
another to dishonour ;' and yet more clearly (Epist. 105 
to Sixtus), * God maketh vessels of wrath to destruction, 
to shew his wrath and declare his power.' Amandus 
JPoLANUS : Treatise concerning Ood*s eternal Predestinalion, 
p. 124, ed. 1599. 

THEIR ABSOLUTE AND UNCX)NDrnONAL NATURE. 

The predestination of God, by which he elects some 
men to everlasting Ufe, and reprobates others to eternal 
death, does not depend on his foresight of works, good 
or bad, but proceeds from the free love and hatred of God. 
PiscATOR : Comment in Bom. ix. 11 — 13. 
. What we have hitherto proved concerning election, — 
viz., th.at it does not depend on foreseen works, we now 
also assert regarding reprobation, understanding by re- 
^obaiion God's eternal purpose to withhold his mercy. 
Peter Martyr : Comment, on Bom. ix. 13. 

To affirm that God reprobates any on account of fore- 
seen unbelief is blasphemy against God, a denial of his 
sovereignty, and a robbing hmi of his gloxy. Pareus : 
Comment, on Bom. ix. 13. 

Though none shall be actually damned and cast into 
liell but sinners, and such as deserve the same in justice ; 
4ind the Lord hath decreed that it should be so ; yet it is 
not the evil deeds of such as perish, either existing or fore- 
seen, which atjirst moved God to reprobate sttch, seeing it 
is his decree which is his will, and so himself, and, there- 
fore, can have no cause preceding : for here, before that 
Esau had done any evil, it was said : — * The elder shall 
-serve the younger, and Esau have I hated. ' John Brown 
OF Wamphray : Exposition of the Bomans, ch. ix. 13. 

Hatred in God signifieth 1.) the negation and denial 
of his love, and of this degree of hatred sin is not the 
i^use, but the will of God that electeth whom he will, 
and refuseth whom he pleaseth: thus God luUeth Esau 
and all the reprobate. Dr Andrew Willet: Siaifold 
Comm^ntar^f on Bojnans ix. 13. 

The movmg cause whereby God was induced to make 
A decree of reprobation is only his iyJ#xi«, that is, Tnere 
pleasure, that is, his good and free will. God's beneplaci- 
tare must not be restrained to his works that concern 
the elect only (unless it be by an excellency sometimes), 
but is alio the cause of his works which belong to the 



reprobate. So that out of his good pleasure is not only 
the revealing, but also the concealing, of the mystery of 
thesospeL Amandus Polanus : Treatise on Fred. p. 166. 

The moving cause for which reprobation is made is not 
sin. Jbid, p. 133. 

Kebellion is not the cause of the decree of reprobatton, 
but consequently flows from it. Ibid, p. 162. 

Sin is not the cause of the eternal will of €k>d, bat 
the decree of reprobation is the eternal wiU of €rod: 
therefore sin is not the cause of the decree of reproba* 
tion. The proof of the major is, because the eternal will 
of God is tne first and highest cause : otherwise it were 
not, but sin would be before it ; for every efficient cause 
is before the effect, as says Ausustine, If the trill of Ood 
hath any cause, something goes before it: which is gross to 
surmise. 2. Because God's will dependeth on no superior 
cause. Ibid, pp. 151, 152. 

The punishment of damnation is one thin^, and the 
eternal decree of inflicting the punishment is ano^er. 
Indeed, God decreed to lay the punishment on the devils 
for sin, but sin is not therefore the cause of the decree. 
Sin is the cause of punishment, but not of the decree qfput^ 
ishing. Ibid, pp. 119, 120. 

Hence we may see what to judge of that opinion of oar 
adversaries, — ^viz., that God cannot justly ordain men to 
damnation without the consideration of sin. Let them 
tell me whether is greater to impute to one man the sin 
of another, and to punish him for it with eternal death, 
or to ordain simply to destruction without any regard to 
sin. Surely no man wiU deny the former of these to be 
the greater. But this God may do without any wrong 
to justice, much more, therefore, may he do the other* 
Maccovius : Coll. Disp, disp. 18. 

If you ask, why God electea these ? I answer, that his sole 
will, without any the least respect in the creature, was 
the cause of it. If you ask, wny God elected these and 
not those, as Jacob and not Esau ? I answer after the same 
manner. If you ask, why God reprobated those rather 
than these? I answer, as before, that there is no cau»t 
thereof in the creature, but in him, which is his wilL If, 
also, you shall ask, wh^r God did reprobate those? I 
answer, that Ms will also is the only cause thereof in this 
sense, — namely, that it was in God s free power notwith- 
stancUns sin, to elect or not to elect, to reprobate or not 
to reprobate. Elnathan Parr : Grounds of Divin. p. 51. 

The question is not what is the cause of punishment, 
but what is the cause of the decree to punish, or what is 
the reason why God, when he saw all men alike sinners 
in Adam, determined to shew mercy on some, pardon- 
ing their sins, and bestowing on them eternal life, while 
on others he determined to manifest his justice and wrath 
by rejecting them from his grace and mercy, leaving them 
in their sins, and at len^h punishing them for these 
sins ;■ — of this we say there is no other cause than the 
mere good pleasure of God. Zanchius : De NaL Dei, 
lib. V, cap. 2, p. 668. 

We say, then, that Scripture clearly proves this much, 
that God, by his eternal and immutable counsel, deter- 
mined once for all those whom it was^ his pleasure to 
doom to destruction. We maintain that this counsel, as 
regards the elect, is founded on his free mercy, without 
any respect to human worth, while those whom he dooms 
to destruction are excluded from access to life oy a juH 
and blameless, but, at the same time, incomprehensible 
judgment. Calvin : Inst. Book iii. chap. 21, sec. 7. 

From what has been laid down, it follows that Aus^ii, 
Luther, Bucer, the scholastic divines, and other learned 
writers, are not to be blamed for asserting that 'God may^ 
in some sense, he said to will the being and commission q/* 
sin.* For, were this contrary to his determining will of 
permission, either he could not be omnipotent, or sia 
could have no place in the world. Ibid, p. 53. 
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EGCLESIASTICISM. 

WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH, 

▲FFBOYBD, REFBOVED, AKD IMPROVED. 

Chapter III. 
Section I. — God, ttom all eternity, did, by the most wise 
and holy counsel of his own wiU, freely and unchange- 
ably oroain whatsoever cornea to pass (J^ph. 1.11; Rom. 
11.33; Heb. 6.17; Rom. 9.15, 18); yet so as thereby 
neither is God the author of sin (Jas. 1.13, 17 ; 1 John 
1.5), nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, 
nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken 
away, but rather estaJbUsfiM (Acts 2.23; 4.27, 28; Mat. 
17.12; John 19.11; Prov. 16.33). 

By the ' decree' of God is understood his purpose or de- 
termination regarding future events. It is nere declared 
that it concerns and embraces all thing3, 'whatsoever 
comes to pass,' whether they be His own addons, or those 
of others, and whether these latter be good or evlL 

It cannot be doubted, as a mere historical fact, that 
Augustine (bom a.d. 353, died a.d. 429), was the first 
Christian father who developed this doctrine of predes- 
tination, and that it was at once repudiated as a * novel 
peculiariW,' as 'quite new,' as 'never even so much as 
heard of before,' as 'unsanctioned by any of the preced- 
ing fathers,' and as 'contrary to the sense of the whole 
C;itholic church,' and that it was also expressly anaUi- 
ematked by the council of Orange, A. d. 441 . It was based 
by Augustine on God's forehnowUdge and with reference 
to ' /ife chiefly, butGotteschalcusor Fulgentius, a German 
monk, about a.d. 846, advocated also a predestination to 
'death.* He was immediately condenmed by the Synod 
of Mayence, A.D. 848, and of Kiersy, a.d. 840, and put in 
prlaon, where he died without the slightest recantation. 
This unjust treatment (as in the parallel case of Ser- 
retu3) only tended to excite sympathy for his doctrine. 
John Calvin, at the early age of 26, took up the doctrine, 
and exalted it to the place it now holds in one branch 
of the Protestant church, for it was never received at all 
by the Greek church, and it forms no part of the recog- 
nized doctrine of the Romish one, though held by in- 
dividuals in that community. 

Bat its agreement with the Scriptures of Truth is of 
more importance then its agreement with the Fathers or 
the Church. It is in the ' Confession of Faith' based on 
four passages, which we proceed to examine at once, with 
the preliminary remark, that the word 'ordain' is lit. 
only 'to put in order,' but it is usually understood in 
this connection as restricted in its meaning to that of 
'appoint, institute, settle,' and in this latter sense ex- 
cluAvely we shall regard it. The question is, Does God 
thus oraain whatsoever comes to pass? 

1) Rom. 9.15-18, literally translated runs thus : — 'For 
He saith to Moses, I will deal kindly with whom I deal 
kindly, and I will pity whom I pity ; so then, it is not 
of him that is willing, nor of him that is running, but of 
God, who is dealing kindly; for the Scripture saith to 
Pharaoh, With a view to this I raised tnee up (Heb. 
sufered Uiee to stand), that I might show in thee (Heb. 
shjw thee) my power, and that my name might be de- 
clared in all the land; so then, with whom He wills He 
deals kindly, and with whom He wills He deals hardlv. ' This 
pos'sage contains two quotations from Exodus ; the first 
la from chap. 33. 19, and consists of a promise to Moses, 
that since he had found ntice in God's sight, He would 
be yet more gracious to Turn, and would show him His 
glory. The umguage does not say or mean that God 
would have mercy on whom He pleased, but is a Hebrew 
idiom that Jehovah would deal very kindly and very pity- 
fully with that one to whom He showed any kindness or 



pity at all, i.e. He would multiply kindness and pity. 
Verse 16 goes back again to v. 12, 13, and declares that 
the relative position of Jacob and Esau was ' not of him 
who is willing (i.e. of Abraham or of Isaac who wished 
to give the blessing to the first-bom), nor of him that is 
running (i.e. of Esau who hastened to find venison), but 
of God, who is dealing kindly' with the undeserving 
Jacob. 

2) The second quotation is from Exodus 9. 1 1-16, where 
we find that the magicians could not * standi before the 
plague of the boils. Next morning Jehovah sends to 
Pharaoh a threat of cutting him and his people off by 
pestilence, and adds, 'And yet for this have / suffered 
thee to stand, so as to show thee my power, and for the 
sake of declariuj^ my name in all the land.' That the 
Hiphil conjugation in Hebrew iA permissive, as well as 
causative^ is recognized in every Hebrew granunar; that 
the original verb means to stana upright, to stand stiU, to 
remain, is also uniTersally admitted. The most natural 
and obvious meaning then is, 'Though the magicians 
could not stand before my placue of the boils, yet I have 
caused, suffered, or permitted thee to stand, that,' &c., or 
' I have suffered thee to remain (alive) in thine obstinacy, 
that my name,' &c. 

At all events, there is nothing in it of any secret 
counsel, or unchangeable decree, or eternal purpose. Na^ 
V. 15 shows that Grod did chanok his purpose, for it 
says, ' For now I wiU stretch out my hand, that I may 
smite thee and thy people with pestilence, and thou shalt 
be cut off from the earth.' He was not cut off by the 
pestilence, but was reserved for another fate. The fact 
is, that instead of God's decree or purposes toward men 
being unconditional, as asserted in the succeeding section, 
they are conditional, without perhaps a single exception. 
Does He promise to save any one ? it is — if he believes ; 
to punish any one? it is — if he repent not ; to forffive any 
one? it is — ^that he fornve his brother also; that the 
kingdom of Saul shall oe established? it is — if he be 
obedient ; tiiat the house of Eli should stand before him 
for ever? it is— on walking worthily of it; that Paul 
would have the lives of all his fellow-passengers? it is — 
if the sailors abide in the ship ; that Nineveh would be 
destroyed within 40 days ? it is— if they repent not. See the 

Srinciple unequivocally laid down in Jer. 18.7, 8, If one 
o good, I will repent of the evil I spake of; but if one 
do evil, I will repent of the good I spake of doing to it. 

3) Rom. 11.33, literally translated runs thus: — 'O 
depth of God's wealth, and wisdom, and knowledge, how 
unsearched-out are his judgments ; how untraced are his 
ways. ' Not a word about * counsel' or ' will, ' or ' eternity. ' 
His own perfections, and His own ways, are alone referred 
to, not those of his creatures at all. 

4) Eph. 1.11, literally translated runs thus: — 'In 
whom (i.e. Christ) also we (the apostles, as being believers) 
were inherited (by God), ha\'ing been marked out before-' 
hand {or first, as in v. 12, that is, before the Ephesians, 
to become^God's inheritance, as being in Christ), accord- 
ing to the'purpose (as set forth in the word of God, even) 
of Him who is enei^gizinjg the all things (of v. 10) accord- 
ing to the counsel of His will.' God's will must always 
be in conformity with, and be judged by, his revealed 
will. Now his revealed will distinctly is, that all men 
should believe in Christ, as it is said m 2 Pet. 3.9, ' He 
is not willing (lit. not oounsellino) that any should 
perish, but (he is counselling) that aU men should come 
to repentance. ' And who can resist His counsel and will ? 
Alas ! many do. 

6) Heb. 6. 17, literally translated runs thus :—' Wherein 
God, counselling more abundantly to show also to the 
heirs of the promise the immutability of his counsel, 
mediated it with an oath.' God's counsel, as every one 
knows, is ' immutable, ' so far as his own imwer and will 
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are concerned, but in so far as he has rested the fulfill- 
ment of his counsel on conditions expressed or understood, 
it is not immutable, as it is said, ' With the merciful thou 
wilt show thyself merciful, with the upright thou wilt 
show thyself upriffht, with the pure thou iimt show thy- 
self pure, and with the froward thou wilt show thyself a 
wrestler.* 1 Sam. 22.26, 27. So in Mai. 3.10, 'Bring 
all the tithes... prove me now herewith... if I will not 
open the windows of heaven,' &c. 

These are all the passages referred to as supporting the 
above sentiment that G<^ ' ordains ichcUsoever comes to 
pass,' We submit that they do not support it even in 
the slightest degree, and that for ' whatsoever comes to 
Bass,' the clause should read: 'whatsoever He himself 
brings to pass,' or, better still, that it be wholly omitted. 

The rest of this Section we concur in, with the excep- 
tion of the last clause, *biU raiher established,* which 
should be omitted as unnecessary. A few words, how- 
ever, on the Scripture passages referred to, may not be 
out of place or unacceptable. 

1) Acts 2. 23, literally translated runs thus : — ' This one 
(s.e. Jesus of Nazareth) being eiven forth (to the world) 
by the marked-out counsel and fore-knowledge of God, 
(as manifested in Gen. 3.15, &c.), ye have taken, and 
through lawless hands have crucified and slain.' The 
expression 'counsel and foreknowledge,' means counsel 
founded on forekwnoledge, there being only one article 
used in the Greek. 'Given forth' is quite a different 
word from that usually rendered ' delivered' up, and here 
it refers to the incarnation, not the crucifixion, as com- 
monly supposed. 

2) Acts 4.27, 28, literally translated runs thus : — 'For 

fathered together of a truth were both Herod and Pontius 
^ilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, against 
thy holy servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint to do 
whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel marked-out before- 
hand {or openly e.g. as in Isa. 61.1, &c.) to be done.' 
Similar transpositions occur in Mat. 7.6; Mark 9.13; 11. 
13; 12.12; 16.21; 16.3, 4; Luke 2.34, 35; 4.6; 5.16, 17; 
Acts 5.12, 15; 5.38, 39; 28.18; 1 Tim. 1.13, 14; Rev. 
28.18, &c. 

3) Matthew 17. 12, literally translated runs thus :— ' But 
I say to you that Elias has alreadv come, and they did 
not fuUy-know him, but did with him whatsoever they 
willed ; so also is the Son of man about to suffer under 
them.' This passage calls for no special remark. 

4) John 19.11, literally translated runs thus : — 'Jesus 
answered. Thou hadst no authority at all against me, 
if it were not ^ven thee from above (i.e. from God); 
therefore he (Oaiaphas) who is giving me over to thee has 
greater sin.' Compare Rom. 12. 1, 2, for the divine sanc- 
tion of the 'powers that be.' 

6) Prov. 16.33, literally translated runs thus:— 'The 
lot is cast into the lap (lit. bosom, i.e. centre), and (not 
but) its whole judgment (I.e. decision, sentence) is from 
Jehovah.' Tms refers to the O, T. practice of casting 
lots to discover offenders, to divide property, to choose a 
leader or apostle, to decide a controversy, kc, solemnly 
appealing to God, and leaving the matter in his hands. 

From these passaffes we learn several important prin- 
ciples : 1) that God s ' determinate counser is based on 
* foreknowledge ;' 2) that Grod's ' counsel' is not a secret 
but a revealed one; and 3) that men have freedom of 
will to do right or wrong, and are judged accordingly. 

Section II. — Although God knows whatever may or can 
come to pass upon all supposed conditions (Acts 16. 
18; 1 Sam. 23.11, 12; Mat. 11. 21-23); yet hath he not 
decreed any thing because he foresaw it as future, or 
as that which would come to pass upon such conditions 
(Rom. 0.11, 13, 16, 18). 



This first clause requires no particular remark, as H 
merely expresses the universal foreknowledge of God, a 
doctnne held by all who intelligently believe in a God at 
all, though there are some pretended theologians so blind- 
ed in their adherence to dogmatic prepossessions, that 
they maintain that God lias no foreknowledge except whai 
he derives from his foreordinaiion; a proposition which 
reduces God below the level of men, for they foreknow 
many things without fore-ordainins them, simply from 
their acquaintance with the principle that certain causes 
produce certain effects. 

The SECOND clause is an assumption that may be true, 
but which is not supported, as a general proposition, by 
the Scriptures referred to. We have shown, under the 
preceding section, that Acts 2.23, is an example to the 
contrary, and even Augustine refers the case of Esau and 
Jacob (the only one quoted) to God's foreknowledge of 
what kind of persons they would be. (See his Works, 
Benedictine Edition, vol. iii. part ii. p. 916). It is also 
contrary to Rom. 8.29, where 'foreknowledge* precedes 
' predestination. ' See also I Pet. 1. 1, 2 ; Acts 16. 18 ; Ac. 

Section III. — By the decree of God, for the manifestation 

of his glory, some men and angels (1 Tim. 5.21 ; Mat. 

26.41), are predestinated to everlas^ng life, and others 

foreordained to everlasting deaih (Rom. 9.22, 23; Eph. 

1.6, 6; Prov. 16.4). 

This Section as a whole is not only unsupported by tli» 

Scriptures adduced, but is in direct and unmistakeabl« 

contradiction to the whole spirit and letter of the Bible. 

1) It is in direct contradiction to 1 Tim. 2.4^ where we 
read that God ' wUls all men to be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth;' and to 2 Pet. 3.9, which is 
even stronger, if possible : ' He is not trilling (lit. He is 
NOT COUNSELLING) that any should perish, but (He is 
COUNSELLING) that all should cOme to repentance. ' These 
two witnesses testify like the sun at noon-day, that God 
not merely wishes the salvation of all men, but is coun- 
selling, i.e. laying plans, that they should all come to 
repentance. How then can it be believed that He haa 
' fore-ordained' some to ' everlasting death f Hear his 
own words, ' As I live, saith the I^rd God, I have no 
PLEASURE in the death of the wicked ; turn ye, turn ye.' 

2) Rom. 9.22, 23, can only be thought to support the 
proposition of this section on the supposition that the 
phrase *Jitted to destruction* expresses the act of God, and 
not that of man. But this cannot be proved, and is so 
irreconcilable with the whole tenor of Scripture, which 
throws the destruction of the sinner unifonnly on him- 
self alone, that we must attach to the word 'fitted' the 
active sense it has in 1 Cor. 1.10, 'I beseech you... that 
ye be perfectly joined together (i.e. that ye become thoroughly 
fitted) in the same mind,' &c., and in Luke 6.40, 'eveiy 
one bavins become thoroughly fitted shall be as his 
teacher.' The 'vessels of wratn,' are by some supposed 
to mean Pharaoh and the Egyptians, but perhaps the 
Jewish nation in Paul's own day is referred to, while the 
* vessels of mercy' are believers, not of the Jews only but 
of the Gentiles, as in v. 24. 

3) £ph. 1.5, 6, speaks neither of predestination to 
'life,' nor to 'death,' but to 'sonship,^ which is equal in 
Rom. 9.26, to simply being of the ' people' of God, as the 
Jews were before their rejection, and are not now. 

4) Proverbs 16.4, is apparently by far the strongest 
passage that is, or can be, adduced m>m the Scriptures 
m favour of unconditional predestination, but then — it is 
a very stupid mistranslation of the origmal text, which 
literally translated runs thus: 'Jehovah worketh all 
things (that he doth) with a view to Himself ; the wicked 
also (worketh) with a view to a day of evil.' That is, a 
' day of evil' is a day when he obtains his heart's desire, 
though at his neighbour's expense and harm. 
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BedUm IV. — ^These men and anfeb, thns predestinated 
and foreoTdained, are particuLirly and unchangeably 
designed, and their number is so certain and definite 
that it eaumot be either increased or diminished. (2 
Tim. 2.19; John 13.18.) 
This Ssgtion is as complete an assumption as its pre- 
decessors, and as unsupported by the Scriptures adduced. 

1) 2 Tim. 2. 19, liteniUy translated runs thus : * Never- 
theless the sore foundation of God has stood, having this 
teal: the Lord knew (i.e. approved, acknowledged) those 
who are his.' It refers to Num. 16.5-26, where Moses 
declared to Korah and his company: * To-morrow the 
Lord wiU shew {Ut, make known) who are his.' Of 
course the Lord, who knows all things, hn<ifWB who are 
his, but both Moses and Paul say a great deal more, viz. 
that He will make them knoxon^ ie. acknowledge and ap- 
prove of them. They shall be stamped with this seal : 
' whosoever will confess me before men, him will I confess 
before my Father and his holy angeU.' That is, with 
the always-to-be-understood proviso, *tf they endure to 
the end,* Let them, then, depart from all iniquity. 

2) John 13. 18, literally translated runs thus : — 'I speak 
not of you all, (as enjoymg the happiness of actinq up to 
your Imowledge) ; I have known (all along the Gusposi- 
tion of those) whom I chose for myself (to be apostles, 
see same word in 15.6), but that the Scriptures', &c. In 
sll this there is not a word or hint of * predestination,' or 
* fore-ordination ;' the ' election' of the apostle was m time, 
with the certain fore-knowledge of its oecominff t;oic2, so 
that if it proves any thing in relation to the subject be- 
fore us, it proves that the recipients of ' election' may be 
'dimimahea,' as Acts 1.24-26 as certainly proves they 
may be ' increased.' 

Section V. — Those of mankind that are predestinated to 
life, God, before the foundation of the world was laid, 
according to his eternal and immutable purpose, and 
the secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath 
chosen m Chritt unto everlastmg glory (£ph. 1.4, 9, 11 ; 
Rom. 8.30; 2 Tim. 1.9; 1 Thess. 5.9), out of his ?7i«re 
free grace and love, wUhout any foresight of faith, or 
good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any 
other thing in the creature, as conditions, or causes 
moving him thereunto (Bom. 9.11, 13, 16; Eph. 1.4, 
9); and all to the praise of his glorious grace (Eph. 
1.6, 12). 
Tus FUNDAMENTAL ERROR that lies at the base of all 
this is the notion that God has a * secret' as well as a re- 
vealed ' will, ' and that the former may overbear the latter. 
The Bible teaches no such doctrine. It represents God 
as having only and always one and the same will, counsel, 
and purpose, which ia fully revealed for our guidance, so 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fitted 
for all good works. To suppose that God would issue 
one wiU for our actions, and nimself act on another and 
different one in his deciding our future destiny is to 
impute a double-mindedness to Him that ia incompatible 
Kith his character as a Grod of truth, and without ini- 
quitv. We object then to the phrase 'secret will,' as 
wholly unjustinable. 

The section says that those predestinated to life, God 
hath chosen to be so * in Christ,' and this we submit, 
overturns the whole theory of unconditional election. 
For to be ' in Christ' is to Sea Christian, united to him. 
See Acts 24.24, where 'the faith in Christ,* is the 
'Chhstian faith;' Bom. 9.1, *I say the truth in Christ,' 
i.e. as a Christian; 12.5, 'one body in Christ,* is one 
Christian body ; 16.7, ' who also were in Christ before 
me,' i.e. were Christians; 16.9, 'our helper in Christ,* is 
ourdmstian helper; 16.10, 'approved in Christ,* is an 
approved Christian; see also 1 Cor. 4.10; 15.18; 2 Cor. 
2.14; CoL 2.5; 1 Tim. 2.7; 1 Pet. 3.16, &c. Now if one 



is chosen ' as a Christian,' the choice is not unconditional^ 
but based upon a pre-arranged and fore-known condition. 

Hence we translate and explain Eph. 1.4, 9, 11, thus :— 
'According as He chose us (tne apostles, see v. 12) in Him 
(ke. as being Christians) before the foundation of the Kos- 
mos (whether natural or spiritual), for our being holy and 
unblemished before him m love, having marked us out 
Jirst {i.e. before you) with a view to som^p, through 
Jesus Christ, to himself, according to the good pleasure 
{liL good-thought) of his will, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace, with which he graced us m the beloved... (v. 
9.)... having made known to us (the apostles) the secret 
of his will, according to his good-thought which he pur- 
posed {lit. put forward) in him ...(v. 11)... in whom also 
we were umerited, having been marked out first (t.e. be* 
fore you, see v. 12,) according to the purpose of Him who 
is working in the all things (m heaven and earth) accord* 
ing to the counsel of His will.' It is important to bear 
in mind in all this that the ' us* ia the apostie Paul and 
his companions, not the Ephesians, or believers in genera!, 
as is clear from v. 12, where the Ephesians are Jlrst 
brought in ; the predestination then of the passage is a 
relative one, and v. 12 brings it out most clearly : * With 
a view to our bein^ to the praise of tiie glory of his grace 
who Jirst trusted m the Christ, in whom ye also (were 
predestinated), having heard (i.e. obeyed) the word of 
truth, the gospel of vour salvation, in whom also having 
believed ye were sealed,' &c. 

Bom. 8.30, literally translated runs thus : — 'And whom 
he marked out beforehand {or first, i.e. the Israelites), 
these he also called (by the instrumentalitY of Moses), 
and whom he* called, these he also justified (before the 
nations, e.g. by the mouth of Balaam, Num. 23.20, 21, 
23), and whom he justified, these he also glorified (by 
giving them the promised land).' These are the various 
stages of those ' who loved God,' (see v. 28,) as an elect 
nation, many individual members of which perished in 
their iniquities, and all save two, died, without entering 
the land of promise. In all this Israel in the flesh was a 
type of Chnst, to whom must be conformed Israel in the 
spirit, which embraces not only the aposties and Jewish 
believers who were first in order predestinated, but also 
' us' of the Gentiles. The nation of Israel which He knew 
first of all the nations, he marked out also first to be a 
' united-form' of the image of Christ, with a view to ita 
being first bom among many brethren, as it is said, 'Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold.' 

2 Tim. 1.9, literally translated runs thus : — ' God, who 
saved us and called (us) with a holy calling, not accord- 
ing to our works, but according to his own purpose and 
■^ace which was given to us in Christ Jesus (t.e. as Christ- 
ians) before the times of the ages, but (which purpose) 
was now manifested through the epiphany (ie. full mani- 
festation) of our Saviour, «fe8us Christ,' &c. So that it is 
now a revealed purpose, not a ' secret* one. 

1 Thess. 5.9, literally translated runs thus:— 'For (or 
that) God did not set us to wrath {or anser), but to an 
acquisition of salvation, through our Lord Jesus Christ.' 
The first clause of this passage negatives 'reprobation,' 
for except the apostie was ommscient he could not know 
aU that the supposed ' secret' will of God had set the 
Thessalonians to ; while the latter expresses merely the 
goodwill of God in setting before men a great end to be 
won, the acquisition of safety for soul and body, also 
through whom it might be obtained. 

The phrase 'his mere free grace,' is not found in the 
whole Bible, and the thouaht is as unscriptural as the 
word. We have already shown that Acts 2.23; 15.18; 
Bom. 8.29; 11.2; Eph. 1.4, 12; and 1 Pet. 1.1, 2, are 
irreconcilable with the language *^vnihout aaj foresight,' 
&c. Bom. 9.11, 16, says notiiing about 'foresight' or 
' foreknowledge ;' and Eph. 1.4, we have explained above. 
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Transpositions. 

In Romans 4.11, circumcision as given to Abraham is 
called a * seal of the righteousness of his faith,' and a sign 
for his being the father of all believers uncircumcised or 
circumcised, &o. Now, I think it can be clearly shown 
that these words ' seal' and ' sign' require for the sake of 
truth and congruity to be transposed. That the term 
' sear is in its wrong place, I would submit, First, it is 
nowhere in the Old Testament recorded that circumcision 
was given to Abraham to seal, ratify, attest, or confirm 
tiie righteousness of his faith. 

Second, circumcision appears not to have been com- 
nianded immediately afttr Abraham's exhibition of that 
faith which was reckoned to him for righteousness ; but 
on the contranr to have been instituted at least /ourfeen 
^ear« after. See Gen. 12.4; 16.3; 17.1. 

Third, what more could be needed to seal or confirm 
Abraham's faith as righteous, than God's own declaration 
of it ; and the repeated promises He ^ve him that he 
should be a father of a multitude of nations? Gen. 15.6. 

That the term ' sign' in its present place is wrong, is 
evident from the fact that it causes the sentence to imply 
that a sigp. was actually needed to show to Abraham that 
the promise Grod gave him of bein^ heir of the world was 
true ! Instead of being where it is, were it in the place 
of the term * seal,' it would read a si^ (symbol or indi- 
cation) of the righteousness of his faith, indicating that 
his faith proceeded from a circumcised or regenerate 
heart, and the fact of it being imposed upon Abraham's 
fleshly seed, proved that circumcision of heart was the 
essential condition or distinguishing mark of his spiritual 
seed. For the meaning of circumcision, see Deut. 30.6; 
10.16; Jer. 4.4. 

How appropriate to speak of Abraham as receiving the 
seal of circumcision, for his being the father of all who 
exhibit like faith with him, aclmowledging God to be 
their God, as he did by giving evidence of their possession 
of a circumcised, a regenerate heart. Literal circumci- 
sion sealed both Abraham and his fleshly seed, as the 
fleshly typical people of God. Spiritual circumcision 
(Deut. 30.6) sealed Abraham and aU other men as the 
true spiritual people of God. 

Without hesitation, therefore, I adopt this amended 
reading : * And a seal (or confirmation) he did receive of 
circumcision — ^a sign (a symbol, and indication) of the 
righteousness of the faith in the uncircumcision, for his 
being father of all those believing through (literal) un- 
circumcision, for the righteousness also being reckoned 
to them, and the father of (spiritual) circumcision to those 
not of (literal) circumcision only, but who also walk in 
the steps of the faith that is in the (literal) uncircumci- 
sion of our father AbnJiam,' Rom. 4.11, 12. 

In Romans 7.4, there is a confused conversion of the 
simile presented in the 2d and 3d verses. 

In the second and third verses, the reason why a 
woman may many another man is pointed out, namely, 
the deaih of her husband. But in the fourth verse, the 
reason why one formerly married to the law, may be mar- 
ried to Christ \& not the death of the law, but the death of 
the one eligible to the new marriage ! The sixth verse, 
however, happily corrects the misrendering of the fourth 
verse, by shewing that it is the law that is dead. 

The survivor being the one entitled to marry anew, it 
would be the law (according to the fourth verse) tiiat 
would be entitled to marry Christ, if the words * you are 
become dea<^l to the law,' mdicated a carrying out of the 
preceding simile. The misrendering appears to have been 
i^ade some time so as to agree with the words ' he liveth' 
in the first verse, which even in our English version are 
wrongly supposed to refer to the substantive * man,' while 
in reSity they refer to the *law,' and should, in our 



language, be rendered * U exists,* or * it is active/ This ii 
proved by the words in the second and third veiBes, ' she 
is loosed from the law of her husband,' ' she is free from 
that law ;' which have no meaning whatever, if they do 
not imply that the law which prevented her marrying 
another man, no longer exists or is active, because of tha 
death of her husband ; but while he exists, it exists and 
is holding such dominion over her, as to prevent her from 
marrying another, aU of which shews tnat the Jews who 
were married to the Law of Moses, could not disregard 
or depart from that law without being chargeable with 
adultery (spirituaUy) until by some means that law was 
rendered dead or not binding to them. This was effected 
by the life and death of Chnst, and now they are free to 
marry him that is raised from the dead. 

H the present rendering of the first verse be still 
deemed correct, it is only necessary to point out that it 
contradicts the fourth verse. If tne law hath dominion 
over a man, as long as the man liveth, then a man 
can never be married to Christ as long as he liveth. 

W. S. D. 

CONVENTIONAL STUDY OF THE SCRIPTUBEa. 

I cannot but attribute a great part of the discrepancy 
and perplexing uncertainty that has arisen, both on this 
and on sevenQ other points, to the habit cherished by 
some persons of beading the scriftubes — assiduously 
indeea— but without any attentive reflection, and studi- 
ous endeavour to ascertain the real sense of what they 
read ; concluding that whatever impression is found to 
be left on the mind after a bare perusal of the words, 
must be what the sacred writers designed. They use, in 
short, little or none of that care wmch is employed on 
any other subject in which we are much interested — to 
read through each treatise consecutively as a whole ; to 
compare one passage with others, that may throw light 
on it ; and to consider what was the general drift of the 
author, and what were the occasions and the persons he 
had in view. 

In fact, the real students of Scripture, properiy so 
called, are, I fear, fewer than is commonly supposed. 
The theological student is often a student chiefly of some 
human system of divinily, fortified by references to Scrip- 
ture, introduced from time to time as there is occasion. 
He proceeds — often unconsciously — by setting himself 
to ascertain, not, what is the information or instruction 
to be derived from a certain narrative or discourse of one 
of the sacred writers, but what aid can be derived from 
them towards establishing or refutins this or that point 
of dogmatic theology. Such a mode of study surely 
ought at least not to be exclusively pursued. At any 
rate it cannot properly be called a study of Scripture. 

There is, in fact, a dancer of its proving a great hind- 
rance to the profitable study of Scripture. For so strong 
an association is apt to be established in the mind be- 
tween certain expressions and the technical sense to which 
they have been confined in some theological system, that 
when the student meets with them in Scripture, he at 
once understands them in that sense, in passages where 
perhaps an unbiassed examination of the context would 
plainly show that such was not the author's meaning. 
And such a student one may often find expressing the 
most unfeigned wonder at the blindness of those who 
cannot find in Scripture such and such doctrines, which 
appear to him to ba as clearly set forth there as words 
can express; which perhaps they are, on the (often 
gratuitous) supposition, that those words are every where 
to be understood exactly in the sense which he has pre- 
viously derived from some human system — a system 
through which, as through a discoloured medium, he 
views Scripture. But this is not to take Scriptirr© for 
one's guide, but rather to make one's self a guide to 
Scripture. — Whately. 
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Answers to Queries. 

How may Jokkua 10.12-14 he reconciled with science? 
p. 96. — I would suggest there is no reconcilement re- 
quired. Joshua wisned light for time completely to de- 
stroy the enemies of Israel, and, inspired by the Spirit of 
Ooii, he called on the sun and moon to continue their 
light. Believing in the supernatural, I believe that a 
miraculous prolongation of the light was effected, just as 
if ^e sun had continued beyond his usual time. He 
wished lighi, and used the popular lan^age of his day 
(and of our own day) in seekmg its contmuancc. A.B. 

Why should we r^ect the church-government of 1 Cor. 
12.28? p. 96. — We know no better reason than this: 
that when God a«ain 'sets* in the church 'workers of 
miracles,* 'gifts ot healings,* and ' speaking with tongues,* 
as in days of old, it will be the duly and privilege of the 
church to recognize and receive them. 

How may Acts 7.16 he reconciled with Gen. 23.1-20? p. 
96.^The beat explanation we know of may be found m 
Wordsworth on the 'Acts;' it is reducible to the follow- 
ing particulars: Stephen does not say that Jacob was 
buried at Sychem, but that the patriarchs were; it can- 
not he shewn that Abraham did not purchase ground at 
Sichem; he speaks of one Hamor, the son of Bhechem, 
while Jacob dealt with the sons of Hamor the/a(A<r of 
Shechem ; Hamor was the hereditary title of the king. 

What are the fewest doctrinal truths necessary for satva- 
Hon? p^ 96. — Faith in the Lord Jesus Chnst, as the 
anointed servant of Qod, and only Saviour of men ; j^aith, 
not merely as a mental apprehension and appreciation of 
Him, but a confiding trust on Him, and perfect accep- 
tance of Him, as our Prophet, Priest, and King. We 
know not any other. 

Was Adam threatened with annihilation f p. 96. — He 
was threatened with 'death,' i.e, the dissolution of his 
being as 'man,' consisting of his body made of dust, and 
his animal life, breathed into him by Clod. As it is the 
express language of Scripture, that ' the cift of God is 
eternal life uirough Jesus Christ our Lord, (Rom. 6.23) ; 
and * He that hath the Son hath life, he that hath not 
the Son hath not life,' (1 John 5.12; see John 1.4; 5. 
40; 6 33; 20.31; Acts 3.15; Rom. 6.17, 18; 2 Cor. 2. 
16; 2 Tim. 1.1; 1 Pet. 3.7; 1 John 2.17), L infer that 
Adam was threatened with annihilation, &om which he 
was saved only by virtue of the mediation of Christ, as 
of the 'lamb slam from the foundation of the world.' 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Theophilus, Tyndal, Martin 
Luther, Locke, Mosheim, Watson, Olshausen, Whately, 
&c., hold that immortality is a conditional gift, offered 
to all men, but attained only by helievers. Rupert. 

. Is the word &^a»r»s confined to those in Christ? p. 96. — 
This word occurs ^t« times in the Greek New Testament, 
viz., in Rom. 1.23, the 'incorruptible God;' 1 Tim. 1.17 
'the king of the ages, the incorruptible, invisible;' 1 
Cor. 15.52 'the dead shall be raised incorruptible;* 1 Pet. 
1 .4 ' an inheritance incorruptible,* v. 23, ' being bom again 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the 
word of God.' 

The noun occurs in Eph. 6.24^ and Tit. 2.7, applied to 
Christian ' lov^ and ' teaching;* in Rom. 2.7, as an object 
* sought* after, which obtains as a gift ' eternal lifep in 
1 Cor. 15.42, 50, 53, 54, as the state of those who are 
raised in 'glory — power — spirit — ^bearine the imace of 
the heavenly' Man. It is never used of tiie wicked. 

Rupert. 
Why did Aaron escape punishment for making the 
molten calf? p. 96. — I do not think that Aaron altogether 
escaped without punishment ; he was not put to death 
indeed, -because he was led (probably by constitutional 
timidit^ and sudden surprise) into the evil ; besides he 
was evidently ashamed oi it^ and penitent^ and there is 



reason to believe that had the people who jMnshed aban« 
doned their idol-worship and profane festivities at the 
sight and reprimand of Moses, the^ also would have 
escaped death. But they continued lii their course, and 
tho sword of vengeance fell upon them. The loss of self* 
respect which Aaron experienced at the rebuke of lus 
brother, and before the assembled leaders, was perhaps 
more painful than any outward punishment could have 
been. A. B. 

Do the imprecatory Psalms refer to a future period of 
judgment? p. 96. — I submit that they do not. They 
refer to the enemies of the Psalmists in their general 
character as enemies of the truth, and of righteousness. I 
am not prepared to vindicate some of them, or to believe 
that all the sentiments uttered in them are to be con* 
sidered consistent with the light of the Gospel. We do 
not approve of all the actions done by the Scripture wor- 
thies, the decHt of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 
or the cruelties of David, and others ; and why should we 
be held to approve of all their words and senHments^, 
Many of their actions are not directly condemned in 
Scripture, though contrarv to its whole spirit ; they ard 
left to be condemned by the reader, in accordance with 
the revealed ' law* of God, and the natural dictates of thd 
moral law, written originally on the heart of man, though 
now much defaced. Their actions are not necessaruy 
examples to us in every thins ; we must judge them by 
the revealed will of God; they are left imcondemned, 
perhaps, just to try us, to test our/at^, our love to Grod, 
our knowledge of right and wrong. So I suppose many 
of the imprecations are left to be judsed as we do the 
discussions of Job and his friends, Kolmeth, &c. I must, 
however, say, that the common English Version multi- 
plies the imprecations to an amount altogether unjustifi- 
able. Just compare Young's ' New Version of the Bible,' 
on Ps. 109, and many others ; the difference is startling 
and delightful. A. B. 

Does Christ* 8 death preserve tike angels from falling ? p. 
96. — We remember of no passage in Scripture to answer 
this in the affirmative, yet we may confidently say that 
the natural effect of the knowledge which the inhabitants 
of heaven possess regarding the plan of salvation, aft 
manifesting God's hatred of sin, and his love of his erring 
creatures below, is to incite them to continued obedience 
to the will of their Creator. 

Was it wrong for those whom Jesus healed to publish his 
fame? p. 96. — It was not wrong in itself, but when He 
who had done them so much good, and had granted their 
requests, asked or enjoined them to be silent, it became 
disobedience, and a sm. It is the duty and the delight 
of a loving disciple to be silent when directed, as well a& 
to speak when invited. The prohibition was entirely in 
accordance with the meek spirit of Messiah. Crit. 

Are we tempted by Satan, or by our corrupt heart ? p. 
96. — ^The apostle James appears to answer this query in 
his General Epistle, 1.14, 'Every man is tempted, when 
he is drawn away of his own kist, and enticed ; and Jesus 
in the same manner, in Mark 7.21, 22, ' For from within, 
out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts,' &c. ; see 
also Mat. 15.8, 19. The allusion to Satan m some places, 
as tempting men, is not to be understood of his personal 
agencv, as of the result of his work in introducting evil 
into tne human race ; wherever that appears he may be 
said to be; whatever that does he may be said to do. 
But we protest, most solemnly, against the idea thiit 
Satan is personally omnipresent or omnisciaitf as dishoa- 
ouring to God in the extreme. 

Do the 'few* and the * mamj stripes rtfer to degrees (^ 

punishment? p. 96.— What dbe can they refer to? aU 

theologians now admit degrees of punishment and degrees 

of reward, as necessary to the justice of God. 

Is fasting a Christian duty? p. 97.— I »©e no Qbjeojbioli 
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to its occasional uso by ChristiaiiB ; it may even be ose- 
fal, in certain oircnmstances, but it is no where spoken 
of in the New Testament as a 'duty/ It has been the 
cause of so much evil in the Chnstian Church, that 
its tendency to abuse ought to be carefully guarded 
against. One very unreasonable and unseasonable period 
for 'fasting' (in theory more than in practice) is the 
Thursday preceding the half- yearly communions in Scot- 
land. Why * fasting * should be supposed to be connected, 
even in the slightest degree, with the Lord's Supper, is 
not so easy to be explained. The Lord's Supper js a 
'feast,* not a */ast;* the feeling of joy should super- 
abound, tliat of sorrow be entity cast away. Every 
partaker is called upon, in Scriptiure, no doubt, ' to ex- 
amine himself,' or more lU. to 'prove, try, or test him- 
self,' regarding his knowledge of the intent of this act of 
partaking of the broken bread and poured out wine, but 
there is no sorrow or sadness necessarily involved in this. 
The examination is to be wholly a versonal one, done by 
each one for himself ; what grouno, may I ask, has the 
'church,' or the 'pastor,' to take tiiis duty upon them- 
aelves ? I pause for a reply. Bvta. 

Is polygamy forUdden m Scripture? p^ 96. — We think 
BO ; in Lev. 18. 18 we read, according to the true trans* 
lation, ' Neither shalt thou take one tooman to another, 
to vex, to uncover her nakedness, beside the other, during 
her We,* It must be acknowledged, however, that El- 
kanah, David, Solomon, and others do not appear to 
have understood it in this sense. Polygamy is also 
dearly forbidden in the New Testament, e.g. Mat. 19.9, 
where we are informed that a man unlawfully putting 
away his wife, and marrying another, ' committetn adul- 
tery,' which would not be the case if polygamy was per- 
miUed, It is rather a difficulty to decide, however, in 
the case of a Hindu or Mohammedan convert to Chris- 
tianity, whether he is positively bound to divorce all his 
wives (save one), whom he may have innocently married 
in accordance with the customs of his countrymen. From 
the somewhat parallel case noticed in Exod. 21.10, and 
other moral and legal considerations (well summed up in 
Brown's History of Missions, vol 3, p. 558-^7) the 
neffative is ably maintained, under suitable limitations. 
Will the saved be more numerous than the lost ? p. 96. — 
We have no desire to be wise above what is written ; 
when a somewhat similar question was put to the Saviour, 
he turned the answer into a personal exhortation to the 
queriest. Still we hope, ana believe from various con- 
siderations that could be mentioned, that the true answer 
is in the affirmative. We cannot believe that Jesus will 
be unable 'to recover to His Father's kingdom the vast 
and overwhelming majority of the sinful revolters from 
it, and God again be ' all in alL' 

Shall toe remember in heavm our earthly experience f p. 
96. — Certainly we shall; in Bev. 6.10 the souls {i.e. per- 
sons) under the altar are represented as remembering 
their bloody death and fierce persecutors, and the rich 
man in the parable is represented as remembering his 
brethren still on earth, ana Interceding for them. Much 
of the happiness of heaven may be derived from a re- 
ooUection or re-examination of the wa3rs of God to men. 
Does the word vc^fi/rm signify a personal advent? p. 
96. — ^The word does not express the idea of advent or 
eonUng at all ; it simply means, a being alongside of one ; 
it is a state not an cu^ and should be uniformly rendered 
'preeence.' Christ is always with his people, but the^ 
are not always conswms of his 'presence,' till it mam- 
fests itself. 

How can we watch for Chrises coming, if 1000 years in- 
tervene? p. 96. — If Christ's 'coming' referred to one 
single event merely, we could not wateh, but as we think 
his 'comings' are manifold, we know not when his next 
may be^ 9M should watch accordingly. 



Additional Qneries. 

Snt, — Will you kindly allow some answer to be given 
in your columns to each of the following questions, lor all 
of them are troublesome to me? 

1. Baptism of Infants. On what erounds do we prac- 
tise this, and on what grounds do we condemn the 
Baptists ? 

2. Purgatory. Is there no ground for a belid^ in this ? 
Immediately alter death are the souls of the just received 
into heaven, and are those of the wicked sent into pun- 
ishment? Ji so, the judgment day is now going on. 

3. Everlasting punishment. Is this consistent wit^ 
the received notions of Jehovah's nlercy? 

4. Satan receives the credit of being the author of all 
ill, but who created evil? If Satan cud, who made tha 
evil to rise in his breast? 

I have long been unsettled on the above points, ami 
trust I may receive a comforting answer to them; you 
wiU thereby confer upon me an aimitional favour. 

BBTTANinCUS. 

Mat. 22.32. — How does the answer of Jesus to the Sad- 
ducees in this passage prove a resurrection? On the 
supposition that the soul lives after death, how does Hia 
answer prove that the body shall rise again? It was to 
do that it was uttered. Maet. 

1) 1 Pet. 5.5.— What is the full meaning of 'judge 
the quick and the deadf are there several epocJis of 
judgment ? 

2) Why do the Jews worship with their heads covered, 
and wh^ do Christians uncover their heads in worship? 

3) Will some correspondent, well versed in Jewish 
matters, sive the exact size of the Tahei-nacle ; of Solo- 
mon's, Isehemiah's, and Herod's temples and courts; 
and the corresponding size of Ezekiel's prophetic temple ? 
How may persons coiud have been contained in the temple 
courts, at the Homan invasions ? 

4) Why is the pea<M-offering omitted in Ezek. 40.39? 
The bumt-oSermg, the sin and trespass-oSetmg all occur 
in this scene. 

5) What is the force and difference of the'verbe ^ycvs^ 
and ^4X««r in reference to the last conversation between 
Jesus and Peter in John 21.15-17 ? 

6) The Epistles of Jude and 2 Peter are very similar ; 
still there are differences. What is tiie grand distingu- 
ishing difference, and the scope of the two Epistles ? £. 

How would you reply to a sceptic who says, ' I cannot 
make myself believe r 

What line should a pastor draw for himself in amnse- 
ments, and in things indifferent? 

Why should a pastor be called upon to believe what 
is not necessary for membership in a private person ? 

What are TeiHy fundamental doctrines and duties in the 
H^ Scriptures ? 

How far ought lay preaching and lay baptism to be 
encouraged ? 

Is Paul's teaching regarding female preaching to be 
considered permanent or temporaxy? 

If there are degrees in future rewards and punish- 
ments, may not uie lowest reward and the smallest 
punishment be ahnost, if not alt<^ether equal ? 

Ought a pastor to act as a magistrate ? 

How do ^ou ein>lain and vindicate the Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Original Sin ? 

Did not ml the Fathers of the first three centuries hold 
the doctrines of univBrsal redemption, while denying uni- 
versal salvation ? 

Did not all the Fathers of the first three centuries hold 
the doctrine of man's firee-will ? 
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Critical Notices. 

CHRIST IN THE PENTATEUCH : or Things Old and 
New oonceming Jesus. By Henry H. Bourn, 12mo. 
pp. viii. 342. London: Partridge. 

Contents: The Memorial Name. — ^The Passover. — ^The 
Tabemada— The Cherubim.— The Bumt-Oflfering.— The 
Meat-Offering.— The Peace-Offering.— The Sin-Offering. 
—The Tiespass-Offeiing. — ^The Day of Atonement. 

It is said of CoccEnrs that he could find Christ in 
everp verse of the Old Testament, while his contempor- 
ary GRoniTS could not find him in any. Mr Bourn strikes 
a nappy medium, an^ confines himself, in this volume at 
least, to those subjects that we have noted above, which 
he illustrates with jD^eat power and unction. We are 
^iad to find him caUin^ critical authority to his aid, as 
we have no sympathy with that mawkish sentimentalism 
that desires to exalt Scripture by making it express all 
eoDoeivable kinds of notions in every individual clause. 
Soripture has only one real meaning, though its appro- 
priate applications are manifold. We rather regret 
the extreme view expressed by our author that everv one 
who holds the ' inspiration' of Scripture must hold the 
Mosaic authorship of 'Genesis.' We see no ground in 
Sar^ure or reason for such an assertion, but see much 
in liioth that goes to prove that Moses was not the author 
of 'Genesis.' There are in the N.T. at least thirty three 
quotations from (or reference to events mentioned in) 
the Book of Genesis, e.g. Mat. 19.4, 6; Mark 10.6, 7, 8; 
Acts a26; 7.3, 6, 7; Rom. 4.3, 17, 18; 9.7, 9, 12; 1 Cor. 
6.16; 15.45; Gal. 3.6, 8, 16; 4.30; Eph. 5.31; Heb. 4. 
4; 6.13, 14; 7.1; 11.5, 12, 18, 21; 12.16; James 2.23; 
and 1 Pet. 3.6, and it is a singular fact that in no^ a single 
one of these passages is Moses mentioned as the writer; 
it \b always quoted as an anonymous work, though au- 
thoritative and divine. Very difierent is the way in 
which the quotations from Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy are mentioned; these are repeatedly 
attributed to Moses, see Mat. 19.7, 8 ; Mark 10.3 ; 12. 19 ; 
Luke 20.28, 37; Acts 3.22; Rom. 10.5, &c. We also 
unhesitatinsly express our belief that Moses, if the 
writer, made use m its composition of preceding docu- 
ments preserved in IsraeL It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose tluit this in any way interferes with the ' inspiration' 
or 'authority' of the book. The decrees and letters of 
Cyrus, Artaxerxes, Ahasuerus, &c. must have been de- 
rived from the archives of Babylon, before they could 
be presented to Israel in an authoritative form; the 
original writers were not inspired to write, but Daniel 
and Eora were inspired to engroaa them in their several 
books. 

If now, we suppose the various histories in Genesis to 
have becoi written by Adam, Noah, Shem, Abraham, 
Jacob, and Joseph, and to have been finally edited and 
introduced by Moses into the Congregation of Israel as a 
suitable introduction to his own narrative of the 'exodus,' 
and the ' ffiving of the Law,' — ^these various histories are 
to be hela as really 'inspired' as is the letter of Claudius 
Lysias, or of Artaxerxes, or the various opinions of the 
Book of Job, Chronicles, &c. The inspiration, as we have 
said, does not oonsiBt in the original writing, but in the 
engrossing among the authoritative Scriptures of IsraeL 

To refuse Moses permission to use previouslv existing 
historical documents reduces us to one of two dilemmas, 
either, first, that Moses compiled Genesis our of his own 
H£AD, or second, that God directly revealed to him 
the innumerable minutiae of the names of the patriarchs, 
the numbec of their children, the duration of their lives, 
their various peregrinations, their conversations and dis- 
cussions with each other, &c. nis certainly would be 
a superfluity of supernatural interference contrary to all 



the analogy of God's working with men, which we have 
no expectation of seeine accepted by any, so we cheer- 
fully and thankfully fall back on uie theory^ we have 
always held, viz. 'that the Book of Genesis may be 
reckoned as a compilation of historical documents intro- 
duced into the Jewish Church, probably by Mosee, as an 
appropriate introduction to the other four books which 
contam the basis of its historical and constitutional cha- 
racter as the peculiar object of Jehovah's care.' We 
have noted a few paragraphs for extract from Mr Bourn's 
excellent volume, which we may yet present to our 
readers. 



COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
James MoRisoN, D.D., 8vo. pp. 640. 

Glasgow: T. D, Morison. 
Parts II. — X. have come to hand, bringing the C<«i« 
mentary down to Matthew xxviii 13. The qualities thai 
characterised the first part, continue to be manifested 
throughout. The same practical common sense, and the 
same careful, candid, and conscientious soholarship are 
seen in every page* We admire also the temperate way 
in which he alludes to the criticisms of his psedecessors, 
without pedantry and without partiality. We are sorry 
however, to observe a tendency to sermonize and solilo- 
quize be^^inninff to show itself. We refer to the ten or 
twenty Imes that occasionally occur, printed in italic 
letters, see in Mat. 14.9; 16.18, 23; 17.10^ 20; 19.11, 30. 
We cannot but think these great disfigurements to the 
work, and trust they may b« discontinued. As might 
be expected, in such an extensive work, we do not agree 
with particular criticisms, but we must reserve our re- 
marks at present for want of space. Meanwhile we 
honestly say of it, like Goliath's sword, to the best of 
our knowledge, ' there is none like it.* 

THE LAST ADAM. By Lieut. -General H. Goodwyk, 
Author of 'Antitypical Parallels;' 12mo. pp. xxvi. and 
226; price 3s. 6d. London: Partridge, 

Contents : What is meant by the term ' The Kingdom of 
God' in the Present Dispensation? — Meaning of the term 
* The Kingdom of Heaven. — Meaning of the term ' The 
IQngdom of God. ' — Evidence that the Church is not the 
kingdom, but the Eve of the New Creation. — Seven Typi- 
cal Phases of the Coining Kinsdom. — ^The Peril of not re- 
oeiving the Kingdom as a Litue Child. —-Is the ' Gospel of 
the Kingdom of Gk)d,' in connection with the ' Name of 
Jesus, ' preached now ?— Appendix : ' Thy Kingdom Come.' 
—Suggestive Thoughts on the Lord's Ptayer. 

THE WHOLE ARMOUR OF GOD; an explanation of 
the Christian Conflict, and the Divine Panoply there- 
for, as tauffht in the New Testament, deduoed from 
the jpictoriM instruction of the Old, by Lieut. -General 
H GooDWYN, 12mo. pp. viiL 98. London: Partridge, 
Contents:— Part I. The Type and its Antitypical Par- 
allel. — The Enemy. — Those who assume a Militant Atti- 
tude, but do not fight. — ^The Heavenly Family. — ^Those 
who ought to fight, and those who (if they would stand 
their ground) must fight. Part II. The IMvine Panoply 
for the Conflict. 

The author of these two works is an earnest writer, and 
devout Christian, anxious to expound prophetic subjects, 
to which he has paid great attention. Tnou^ we must 
say that we have no confidence whatever in his principUs 
of interpretation, and do not believe they can stand the 
test of modem exegesis, we cordially acknowledge his 
zeal for the ' kingdom of Christ,' and his spirit of reve* 
renoeforthe * Word of God.' We hope in an early issue;, 
to call attention to what we deem the true principles of 
prophetic interpretation. 
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PRIMARY TRUTHS OF RELIGION. By Thomas 
M. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Rhode Island, 18mo. pp. xiv. 225. 

London: BeU <fc Daldy, 
Contents: Is there a Ood? — Who is God? — What is 
God ? — Does €k)d rule ? — Is the law of God inexorable ? — 
Does €rod hold man responsible ? — Has God ever made a 
direct Revelation to man? — By what tribunal is the 
Revelation of God authenticated? — By what form of 
proof is God's Revelation established? — Where is the 
Revelation of God to be found ? — How do the Old and 
New Testaments stand related ? — How has God revealed 
his word to Man ? — Why do we believe the Bible to be 
inspired? — How is the existence of Judaism to be ex- 
plamed? — What was the orifirin of Christianity? — Did 
Christ rise from the Dead ? — What is the position of Jesus 
Christ in History ? 

We have read this work with much satisfaction. It is 
at once thoiightful and simple, practical and reverential ; 
where all is ^ood, it is not easy to say which chapter is 
best. We like particularlv chapters I., II., XIL, and 
XVII., the last so much that we present it to our read- 
ers in pp. 113, 114, that it may prompt them to secure the 
volume for themselves. 

SOME POINTS in Dispute between Jews and Christians ; 
being an Examination of Twelve Sermons by Dr Her- 
mann Adler, 8vo, p. 84. London: Longmans. 
Dr Aoler is the present chief Rabbi in England, and 
has issued Twelve Sermons, in vindication of Modem 
Judaism, to which this short treatise is a reply in six 
chapters. The First discusses the topics taken up in 
Sermon I., viz., whether Elohinif the ordinary Hebrew 
word for God, indicates a plurality of persons. Several 
curious extracts from the Sokar and the Kabbala, are 
Quoted to prove the affirmative, but we have no confi- 
dence whatever in the ar^ment. Genesis 49. 10 comes 
up next, and is successfully defended against Dr Adler's 
interpretation * till he come to Shiloh ;' mdeed he himself 
confesses that he is not absolutely certain as to his inter- 
pretation being the correct one. The Second Chapter takes 
tip Sermon II., which treats of Isaiah 7.14; 9.6, 7, &c. 
The Third Chapter discusses Isaiah 53.1-12; Chapter 
IV. discusses Deuteronomy 18.5; Ezek. 12.10; Ps. 2.1- 
•12; and Ps. 110. 1-7; Chapter V. considers the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, Deut. 30.1-5; and Isa. 11.1-16; Chapter 
VI. takes up Sermons x., xi., xii., and discusses Isaiah 
11.6-9; Num. 24.17-19; Micah 5.2; Zech. 9.9, and the 
perpetuity of the Mosaic law. In short, though we do 
not think our author has risen to the height of his high 
'ai:gument, we think his treatise calculate to be useful, 
and conunend it cordially to our readers whether Chris- 
tians, Jews, or Sceptics. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, translated from the Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. By George R. Noyes, D.D., 
Heb. Prof., Harvard Umversity, 12mo. pp. viii. 570. 
Boston: American Unit. Association, 
The proof-sheets of this work to the end of * Philip- 
pians,' were revised by the author before his death m 
June 1868, and Mr Ezra Abbot, the learned assistant 
Librarian of Harvard University, carried the remainder 
through the press. We had the pleasure of meeting both 
of these scholars some two years ago in Boston, and re- 
member the interview with satisfaction. Though Pro- 
fessor Noyes was an advanced Unitarian, his translation 
does not bear more prominent marks of it than micht 
iiave been expected ; mdeed, in one or two cases, he has 
yielded more than true criticism demanded. We com- 
mend the volume as a favourable specimen of Dr Noyes* 
varied labours in Bible translatioju 



MESSIAH: the Hope of Israel, and the Desire of all 
Nations, as set forth in the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. By the Rev. P. E. Gottheil, Can- 
sistatt. Translated by the Rev. John Gill, translator 
of 'Olshausen's Commentary on John.* 16mo, 125 pp. 
London: Jackson^ WcU/ordy <t Uodder.' 
Contents : The true Knowledge of Grod. — Consequence 
of the want of it. ^-Jehovah and His people IsneL — 
When and through whom salvation comes. — God has 
revealed His character through His Anointed One. — 
Jehovah the Covenant God. — Messiah as Man. — The 
Anointed of God. — ^The Prophet like unto Moses. — ^The 
Shekinah. — Sinful Man and the Holy God. — ^The Atone- 
ment ordained of God. — Redemption from sin, and justi- 
fication of the sinner. — 1^ faith of Abraham. — Brief 
Summary of the Old Testament Doctrines concerning the 
Messiah. — Conclusion. 

Ant effort to remove the spiritual blindness that has 
fallen on Israel according to the flesh, is to be welcomed. 
OratUude should stir up all Christians to do something 
for this. Jesus — ^the twelve swostles — the first church — 
the first evangelists, were all Jews. The whole Bibl« is 
a legacy handed down by them. The brightest examj^efl 
of virtues that have adorned humanity were left us by 
them. The faith of Abraham, the wrestling of Jaool)^ 
the piety of Joseph, the meekness of Moses, the submis- 
sion of Aaron, tne courage of Joshua, the patriotism of 
Samuel, the love of Jonathan, the tnals of David, the 
wisdom of Solomon, the youthful piety of Josiah, the 
visions of Isaiah, the tears of Jeremiah, the manly forti- 
tude of Daniel, and many more, are 'household words.' 
Yet the people from whom they sprang, are reckoned by 
many as the off-scouring of the nations. Still they are 
beloved by man]^ * for the fathers' sake,* and the prospecl 
of their conversion is at least as cheering as is that of 
the Mohanmiedans or the Hindoos. We have no donbt 
whatever, but that by far the largest portion of the seed 
of Jacob has already been * turned to the Lord,* though 
they have lost their nationality and are absorbed among 
believing Gentiles. And there is hope of the remainder, 
as in Germany and Enadand the number of known con* 
verts may be reckoned oy thousands. The Lord add te 
them a thousand-fold ! 

CLERICAL ELOCUTION: a Natural, Practical, and 
Original System of Delivery. By Charles Wtlllui 
Smith, Professor of Elocution, 18mo. 

London: Simpkin d: Co, 
Contents: Importance of Elocution. — ^Artificial System 
and Charlatan Professors. — Style, the voice. — ^The Oro- 
tund Voice-Pitch. — ^Articulation and Pronunciation. — 
Pausing and Management of the Breath. — ^Movement^ 
force. — Emphams.— -Tone. — ^Action. — ^Reading. 

The pulpit is said to be losing its power; u so, we be^ 
lieve it is owing, Jirstf to a deficiency of mental fulness 
and appropriateness, and second, to a want of earnestness 
and action. Some men command the attention of their 
audience by their fnatter alone, and some by th^ tnoA- 
ner, but most men require bo^ Elocution is not to be 
taught by books, but there is in the one before us much 
to interest, instruct, and profit all who desire to be able 
to address an assembly with composure and effect, and to 
such we commend it, « 

OUTLINES OF BIBLE HISTORY, specially adapted 

for the Use of Schools ; by the Rev. Charles Roorrs^ 

LL.D., 16mo. London: Kent <£• Cck 

In such a work there is much room for diversity of 

opinion on many points, and we may hereafter refer te 

these, but we thmk this is a very sensible little book, 

and a cheap shilling's worth of useful and interesting 

matte^. ; - ^ . . ? 
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Yariationsof the Sinaitic, Vatican, 
and Alezandxian MSS. 

Title : SV After Matthew. 1.3 V 
Zare 5SV Boea ; SV lobed 6SV and 
David {om, the king) begat 7 S V Asaph 
8SV Asaph 10 SV Amos 12 V Sel- 
athiel 14 S* Sadoch 25 SV had 
brought forth a son. 

U. 3SV the king Herod 6S om. 
for 18 SV om. hunentotion and 21 SV 
and entered into. 

III. 2 SV om. and 6 S* om. of him ; 
SV in the river of Jordan 7 S*V to 
the baptism 8SV fruit 10 SV om. 
also lis for I indeed 14SV but he 
forbad him 16S*V om. unto him; 
SV om. and be/ore lighting. 

IV. 1 V into the wilderness by the 
spirit 3S come, he said unto him 
5 SV and set him 12 SV when he had 
heard 13SV Caphamaum 18 he saw 
{om. Jesus) 22 S* left their ship 23 V 
And he went; S* about Galilee ; S* 
teaching them 24 V om, and after 
torments. 

V. IV om. unto him 4S* that 
mourn now 16 your good works ; V* 
your good things 22SVoi». without 
a cause 25 S V with him in the way ; 
SV and the judge to the (om. deliver 
thee) 27 SV om. by them of old time 
28 S* om. after her 30 and not: S* 
rather than 32 SV whosoever putteth 
away; V and whosoever marrieth 
her 39 S on the right cheek 44 SV 
om. bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you SV om. 
despitefully use you and 45 S* om. 
and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unJTist 46 do not even etc.: S* 
tiie publicans also do the same 47 SV 
do not even the heathen the same? 
48 S V your heavenly Father is perfect. 

VI. IS but take heed; SV your 
rigfateousneas 2 S* verily, verily 4 S V 
in secret, shall reward thee {om. 
openly) 5 S V and when ye pray, ye 
•hall not be 6 S V om. openly 7 V as 
hypocrites do 8S*V for God your 
Father 12S*V as we have forgiven 
13 SV om. for thine is the kingdom — 
Amen. 15 S am. their trespasses; S 
the Father for^ve you your tresp. 
16S*\is hypocrites; S* their face; S* 
for verily 18 S* and the Father; SV 
om. openly 20 S and steal 21 SV thy 
treasure ; SV thine heart ; V om. also 
22 V of the body is thine eye ; S om. 
therefore 25 S om. or what ye shall 
drink; S* for the body 2^ translate 
add to his life one span {literally one 
cubit) 32 S^ for God your Father 33 
8 his kingdom and righteousness, V 
his righteousness and kingdom 34 SV 
shall take thought for itself. 

VII. 2SV om. acain 4S* or how 
•ayest thou; 8 to thybrother. Brother, 
let 5 S cast out of thine own eye the beam 
8 V it is opened 8 V of whom his son 

xo. IX. 



shall ask lOSV or shall ask 128* 
om. ti^erefore 13 S* for wide and 
broad is the way 14 S^V* how strait 
22 S* cast out many devils 24 SV 
shall be likened 29 S V as their scribes. 

VIII. 3SV And he i)ut forth; S* 
om. immediately 4 S* said 5 S V when 
he was; SV Cfaphamaum 6S* om. 
Lord 7 V om. And ; SV he saith ; S' 
follow me, I will come 8 S V but the 
centurion 9SV a man set under au- 
thority 10 V with no man in Israel 
12 S* shall come out into 13 SV way, 
as thou; SV and the servant; S* m 
the selfsame hour. And the centur- 
ion returning to his house in that 
same hour found the servant whole. 
15 S'V unto him 16 All MSS. with a 
word 18 S* saw multitutles, V saw a 
multitude 21 SV of the disciples 22 S 
but he saith, V but Jesus saith 23 S 
into the ship 25 SV and they came to 
him; SV save: we perish 26 S* the 
wind 28 S* when they were come; 
S* of the Gazarenes, V of the Gadar- 
enes 29 SV om. Jesus; S* to destroy 
us 31 SV out, send us forth into the 
herd 32 SV into the swine; SV the 
whole herd {om. of swine) ran. 

IX. 2SV om. thee 5 SV (m. thee; 
S* om. and 8SV they were afraid 
9 S* om. from thence ; S* of custom ; 
he saith 10 S* And as they sat at 
meat; S*om. came and 12 S when 
he heard; SV om, imto them; S do 
not need physicians 13 SV om. to 
repentance 14 S*V om. oft 17 S but 
new wine must be put 21 S* om. but 
22 S* But he turned 24 SV om. unto 
them S* to scorn, knowing that she was 
dead 26 S her fame 27 V om. him 
28 S* was entered 28 S* the two blind 
men : S* to do this unto you 31 S* 
om. all 32 S onu man 35S*om. and 
before preaching; V om. among the 
people ; S* people, and they foUowetl 
nim 36 SV because they were harassed. 

X. 2SV and James 3S om. and 
Lebbaeus, whose surname was, V om. 
Lebbaeus, whose surname was 4 All 
MSS. the Cananite 5S* om. saying 
8SV raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers; S* om. raise the dead 10 SV 
nor yet a staff US enquire in it who 
is 12 S* salute it, saymg. Peace to 
this house. 13 SV return upon you 
14 S house or city or town 15 S and 
the land of Gomorrha 16 S* as the 
serpent 25 SV Belzebul 40 and he; 
S* but he. 

XI. 2 SV he sent by his disciples 
6S and the dead 8S* why went ye 
out? to see a man; SV om.. raiment 
9S*V why went ye out? to see a 
prophet? 10 SV <ym. for 15 V om. to 
hear 16 SV calling to others 17 SV 
om. unto you c^ter mourned 19 of her 
children ; SV* of her works 21 S sit- 
ting in sackcloth 23 SV Caphamaimi, 
shfut then be exalted imto heaven? 



thou shalt be 27 S* unto me of the 
Father 29 S* onu of me. 

XII. 4SV and they did eat the 
shewbread; Va thing which it was 
not 6 S V that somethmg greater than 
the temple is here 8 S V om. even 13 
S om. like as the other 14 SV and 
took counsel 15 SV and many followed 
him 22 V they broudit; S that the 
dumb spake and 24 SV Bekebul 25 
SV And he knew 27 SV Belzebul 30 
S scattereth me abroad 31 V shall be 
forgiven unto you men; SV shall 
not be forgiven {om. unto men) 35 SV 
om . of the heart 37 S and by words 38 V 
om. and of the Pharisees; SV an- 
swered him 44 S* om. when he is 
come ; S and swept 46 S* om. desiring 
to speak with hmi 47 S*V om. this 
whole verse; S* then said one of his 
disciples. Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren without seek for thee 49 S* 
the hand. 

XIII. 9S*V om. to hear US o?7i. 
unto them 14 SV and by them 17 
om. for 22 S» V of the world 27 S 
hath it the tares 28 the servants ; V 
they ; S V say unto him 29 SV saith 

33 S spake he unto them, saying 34 
not; SV nothing 35 S* Esaias the 
prophet ; S* V om. of the world 36 SV 
Then he sent ; S and entered into 37 
01IU imto them 40 SV of the world 
41 S the augels 42 S* and they cast 
them 43 S* V om. to hear 44 SV om, 
again ; V om. all 45 S*V om. man 
46 SV but when he 50 S and they 
cast them 51 SV om. Jesus saith unto 
them ; SV om. Lord 55 Joses ; S John, 

V Joseph 57 S but he said; V in his 
country. 

XIV. 3 V For Herod had then 4 8 
om. unto him 12 S* his body, and 
buried him 14 SV and he went forth 
15 SV the disciples; S send there- 
fore 16 S* but he said 22 S And he 
constrained the disciples, V And 
straightw. he constr. his disciples ; S 
into the ship 23 S* om. when ne had 
sent the multitudes away 24 V was 
now many furlongs distant from the 
land 25 SV he came 26 S* but when 
they saw hiin, S*V but when the dis- 
ciples saw him 27 S* he spake 28 S 
If it be thou. Lord 29 to go to Jesus : 

V and come to Jesus, S* to come. 
Therefore he came to Jesus 30 S*V* 
om. boisterous 33 SV om. came and 

34 SV they came to land unto Gen- 
nesaret 35 S of the place. 

XV. 1 S V then came to Jesus from 
Jerusalem Pharisees and scribes 2 
SV the hands 3 S* om. also 4 V for 
God said; SV Honour father 5 S* by 
me, it is nothing 6 and honour not : 
SV he shall not at aU honour; SV 
om. or his mother; V the word of 
God 8 SV om. draweth nigh unto me 
with their mouth, and 12 SV the dis- 
ciples ; V and say 14 S*V om. of the 
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blind 15 SV the parable 16 SV and 
he said 17 V otn. yet 22 SV om, unto 
him 30 S blind, maimed, dumb, Y 
maimed, blind, dumb; SV at his 
feet 31 V the dumb to hear; S om, 
the maimed to be whole; S and the 
lame 32 S the disciples ; S* said to 
them V om. now 33 SV the disciples 
36 S* and the two fishes; SV and 
gave to the disciples 38 S beside 
children and women 39 All MSS^ 
took the ship ; SV of Magadan. 

XVI. 2, 3 SV om. When it is even- 
ing — the signs of the times 4 SV the 
sign of Jonas 5 SV the disciples 6 S 
om. unto them 8 SV om. unto them ; 
SV ye have no bread 11 SV concern- 
ing bread? but beware of 12 S* not 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees, but 13 SV that 
the Son of man is? 17 SV but Jesus 
answered 19 SV om. And before I 
will give 20 SV the disciples; S»V 
that he was the Christ 21 StV* 
Jesus Christ 22 V and saith unto him 
rebuking 26 SV for what shall a man 
be profited 38 SV that there be. 

XVII. 4 SV let me mak^ 8 SV 
save Jesus himself only IQ S the dis- 
ciples 11 SV and he answered; V 
om. unto them; SV om. first 15 S 
om. Lord SV and is sick 17 S* but 
he answered and said unto them 18 S 
and he was cured 20 SV and he saith 
unto them 20 SV of your little faith 
21 S*V om. diia verse 24 Caphamaum 
25 S he was entering 26 V now when 

' he said. Of strangers, Jesus said unto 
him S now he said. Of strangers. 
Now when he said. Of strangers, 
Jesus said unto him 27 a piece of 
money ; all MSS. a stater. 

XVIII. 1 VNpwatthesame ^SV 
and he called 8 SV cut it off and 
cast it; SV maimed or halt 11 SV 
om. this verse 12 S* om- into the 
mountains 15 SV om. against thee ; 
SV go, tell him 19 V again verily I 
say 21 S* cam^ Peter and said, V 
came Peter and said unto him 24 S* 
many talents 25 SV the lord; SV 
and wife and children 26 V om. Lord 
27 V of the servant 28 V om, same ; 
S V om. me 29 S V om. at his feet ; 
S»V om. all 30 S* and went 31 S 
now they cajne 35 SV om. their tres- 
passes. 

XIX. 3V om. The; SV om. unto 
him ; SV om^ for a paan 4 SV om- unto 
them ; V he who created them 8 S 
Jesus saith unto them 9 V om. ^nd 
shall marry another; V causeth her 
to commit adultery; S om. and w)ioso 
manieth — adultery 10 SV the dis- 
ciples say ; S* om. unto him 12 S* 
om. for 14 S said unto them 16 SV 
one came to him and said. Master, 
what; S pi^y inherit 17 SV Why 
asketh tiiou me Qon^eming what is 
good? He who la good is One 18 S 
om. unto him 19 SV Honour father 
and mpther 20 S*V om. from my 



youth up 21 V saith ; S* become per- 
fect 22 S om. that saying V great 
riches 24 S that it is 25 SV the dis- 
ciples 29 S* om. houses or, S' adds 
or houses (ifter or lands; V om. or 
wife ; V receive manifold 30 S last 
shall be first, and first last. 

XX. 4 S into my vineyard 6 SV 
om. hour; SV om. idle 7 S* om. us; 
SV om. and whatsoever — ^ye receive 
8 S and give the hire 9 V but when 
10 V and when 16 SV om. for many 
be called, but few chosen 17 V but 
when Jesus was about to go up to 
Jerusalem, he took ; S V apart, and in 
the way he said unto them 18 V om^ 
to death 21 V but she said, Grant, 

22 SV om. and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with 

23 SV om. And; SV om. and he bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with; V or on my left 24 S 
they began to be much displeased 
with 26 SV om. but; V it is not so 
29 S* om. him 30 S Have mercy on 
us, Jesus, thou son, V O Lord, have 
mercy on us, thou son 31 SV O Lord, 
have mercy on us, thou son 34 SV 
immediately they received. 

XXI. 3 S hatn need of it 4 S but 
this 7 S* V the clothes ; V and he sat 
thereon 9 S V went before him 1 1 S V 
is the prophet Jesus of 12 SV om. of 
God 13 SV but ye ma^e'it 17 S* om. 
of the city 19 S* and |iothin|r teas 
thereon — and he said 27 S J^sus said 
unto them 28 S* two sons, Hepapie; 
S in the vineyard 29 V said, I go sir^ 
and went pot ; S* om. but 30 S* to 
the other; V said, I will not; after^ 
ward he repented, and went 31 SV 
dm. unto him ; Y the last 32 V neitjier 
repented afterward 33 SV There was 
a householder 36 S* And again he 
sent 45 S But when. 

XXII. 7 SV But the ^ng was 
wroth 10 SV* the bridechamber 11 
S* om. there 13 SV om. and ta^e him 
away ; SV and cast him 15 S* om. in 
his talk 21 SV om, unto him 23 S* 
And the same day came Sadducees 
27 SV om, also ?9 S Aud Jesus ans- 
wered 30 V wn. of God 32 SV He is 
not the God 35 SV om, and saying 
37 SV But he said 38 SV the great 
and first 39 S*V om. And; V the 
second is likewise. Thou 40 S* om. 
all 44 SV till I put t^e enemies 
under thy feet. 

XXIII. 3 SV om. observe after bid 
you; that observe and do; S* that 
do, S"V that do and observe 4 SV 
But they bind; S great heavy bur- 
dens, and lay them; SV but they 
tl^emselves will not 5 SV for they 
make: SV om. of their garments 

7 SV R^bbi instead of Eabbi, Rabbi 

8 SV om. even Christ 9 SV your 
heavenly Father 10 V because your 
master is one 13 S* om. But 14 SV 
om. this verse 19 8 Ye blind {wUhout 
fools and) 23 V but these ought ye 



26 V* the outside of it 27 S* indeed 
they appear 32 V* And ye shall till 
up the measure 34 S V scribee ; some 
of them 35 S* om. son of Barachiaa 

38 V om. desolate. 

XXIV. 1 SV went out from the 
temple and departed 2 SV But he 
answered and said unto them 6 SV 
for it must come 7 S shall be earth- 
quakes and famines in; V shall be 
famines and earthquakes in 9 S* oi 
the nations 10 B and shall deliver up 
one another to tribulation ; S om. and 
shall hate one another 17 SV to take 
the things out of 18 SV his garment 
22 S* were shortened instead of shall 
be shortened 24 S that, if it were 
possible, even the elect would be de- 
ceived 26 S* om. wherefore 27 SV 
om. also 28 SV om. for 30 S* and all 
the tribes of the earth shall moum 
31 S with a great trumpet ; S and he 
shall gather together 35 S* om. this 
verse 36 S V add nor the Son after not 
the ansels of heaven 37 V For as the 
days 38 V in those days that were 

39 V oi». also 42 SV what day 45 SV 
the lord; shall make ruler 48 S if 
the evil servant 48 SV om. his com- 
ing ; S V and eateth and dnnketh. 

XXV. 2 SV were foolish, and five 
were wise 4 SV in the vessels 6 SV 
om. Cometh ; SV om. him 8 A oil of 
your oil 9 S* for you and us ; SV om^ 
but be/ore go ye 13 SV A om. whereiA 
the Son of man cometh 16 VA' and 
gained other ; V om. talents 17 SV 
om. And ; S V om. he also 18 A one 
talent; SV digged the earth 20 A 
but he that ; S received the five, 
capie ; SV om. besides them 22 A the 
two pame and ; S om. Lord ; SV om. 
beside them 31 SV om. holy 33 SA 
on t]ie right hand ; S on his left 40 V* 
unto one pf these least, ye 42 V* and I 
am thirsty 44 S*ow. also; SVAoiw-hinu 

XXVL 3 S VA om. and the scribes ; 
V* om. of the people 4 V* om, and 
kill him 8 S the disciples 9 SVA for 
this miffht 17 SV om- unto him 20 SA 
with the twelve disciples 21 S he 
saith 22 SV om. of them 25 S Jeena 
saith unto him 26 A the bread, and 
gave thanks and \>rak.e it 28 SV onu 
new 33 SVA unto him, U (S* om. U) 
all; SVA bepause of thee, I will 
never 36 SVA Qethseinani ; SA unto 
his disciples ; S om. here 42 V om. 
saying ; SVA om. cup ; SV om. from 
me & SV and he pame again and 
found thein asleep 44 A om. the third 
time ; S the sapie words again 45 SVA 
to the dispiples; V for behold the 
hour 50 S But he said unto him 51 V 
which were with him 53 SV om. now j 
S* presently give me here 55 SV om^ 
with you 56 V aljhis disciples 59 SV 
om. and elders 60 SV but found none, 
thouch many false witnesses came. 
At the ; SV om. false witnesses qfier 
came two. A* om. false 62-63 S* om, 
Auswerest thou — and said unto hipi 
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$3 S*V om. aoBwend and 65 S* lay- 
ing. Behold, he hath apoken ; S heard 
the blasphemy 70 A before them all 
75 SV om. unto him. 

XXVII. 2 SV OTO. him after de- 
livered; SVow. Pontius 4 All MSS. 
9f». the ; V* betrayed just Mood 9 S* 
And that was fnldUed which ; S And 
I took 10 S and I gave 11 SV om, 
onto him 15 S* they asked 22 SVA 
#m. unto him 23 S V And he said 24 
V am, just; S* but you will see 28 
VS* And they clothed him 36 S unto 
the place Golgotha 34 SV wine to 
drink 35 SVA om. that it might bo- 
did they cast lots 40 SA save thyself, 
If thou be the Son of God, and come 
down 41 SA om. also; S with the 
elders and scribes 42 SV saye. He 
is the King 43 A om. now; SV let 
him now, u he will, deliyer him 45 
8* om. oyer all the land 46 SV Eloi, 
laoi; SV lema^ A lima 48 S am. of 
them 49 SV tUier to saye him add 
but another took a spear and pierced 
his aide, and there came out water 
And blood 52 S* om. And the graves 
yrere opened 53 SV om.a nd went 55 S 
were also there 56 S* Among whom 
was Mary the mother of James and 
the Mary of Joseph and the Mary of 
the sons of Zebedee ; Joses ; S' Joseph 
58 SV ccmmuuided Uto he deliyered 
64 SVA om. by night. 

XXVIII. 2 SV om. from the door 
6 S* om. unto tiie women 6 SV where 
he laj 9 SV om. as they went to tell 
his disciples 10 S* go tell the brethren 

12 S* with the elders, they took 
counsel and took laige money and 
gave it unto 14 SV om. him 17 SV 
cm. him 18 S* om, unto them 19 SA 
om. therefore 20 SVA om. Amen. 

OOSFEL AOCORDrKO TO ICARK. 

Title: SV After Mark; A The 
Gospel after or according to Mark. 

L IS'om. theSonofGod 2SVin 
Ksaias the prophet; S I wiU send; 
SV om, before thee 4 S* And John ; 
SV John the Baptist was in the wild- 
erness ; V preaching instead of and 
preach 5 S^ and they of Jerusalem 
were all baptized 8 SV om. indeed ; S* 
om. you c^^ shall baptize 9 V om. 
And before it came to pass; SV in 
Jordan of John 10 S descending and 
remaining on him 1 1 S* a yoioe (om. 
came) ; Sv in thee I am well pleased 

13 SVA om. there; A and angels 

14 VAndafter; SV the Gospel ofGod 

15 S* om. and sayiuff, S'A om. only 
and 16 SV And as he passed along 
by the sea; SV and Andrew the 
brother of Simon; SV casting nets 
here and there into the sea» A casting 
a net here and there into the sea 
18 SV the nets 19 S* om. a little, V 
om. thence 21 SV Caphamaum; S 
on the sabb. di^ he taught in the 
synagogue 23 S V And straightway 
there was 24 S* V om. let us alone ; 



S we know thee 25 S*A* om. sayinff 
27 S om. among themselves; SV 
What is this? A new doctrine with 
authority ! He commandeth even the 
unclean spirits 28 S* om. immediately ; 
S*V spread abroad every where 
througnout; S* Judaea instead of 
Galilee 29 V when he was come out 
of the synagogue, he entered 31 SV 
om. immediately 34 S* om. of divers 
diseases; S*V because they knew 
that he was Christ V 35 om. and de- 
parted 37 SV And they found him, 
and say 38 SV Let us go elsewhere 
into the next towns 39 S* And he 
came to pneach, S'V And he came 
preaching 40 V om. and kneelinc 
down to him and, S om. to him ; V 
Lord, if thou wilt 41 SV And he 
movcid ; S om. unto him 42 SV om. 
as soon as he had spoken 44 SV om. 
nothing. 

II. 1 SV And when he entered 
again into Caphamaum after some 
days, it was noised 2 S V om. straight- 
way 3 SV they come bringing unto 
him one sick 4 SV not bring hXm 
unto him 5 S* Mv Son ; SV om. thee 
7 S V Why doth this man thus speak ? 
He blasphemeth. 8 V om. so; SV 
he saith ; V om. unto them 9 SV om. 
thee 11 SV Arise, I say unto thee, 
take up 12 SV And he arose, and im- 
mediately took up ; V om. sayinc ; S* 
saying, vX, was never so seen m Israel 
13 S* And they went forth again to 
the sea; S* resorted unto them 15 
SV And it cometh to pass, that he 
sitteth at meat in his house, and 



ny ; A came also and sat together 
15 16 S and there followed him also 
scribes of the Pharisees, and when 
they saw that he was eating 16 V 
And when the scribes of the Pharisees 
saw that he eateth with sinners and 
publicans ; S that your master eateth 
SV wn. and drinketh 17 SVA (ym. to 
repentance 18 SVA and the Pharisees ; 
used to fast : translate were fasting ; 
S V and the disciples of the Pharisees, 
A om. and of the Pharisees 20 SVA 
shall they fast in that day 22 S V else 
the wine shall burst them; and the 
wine is spilled, and the bottles will 
be marred; V and the wine perisheth 
and the bottles; S*V but new wine 
must be put into new bottles 24 A 
why do they that which is not lawful 
on the sabbath day 25 S saith 26 V 
om. How 27 A for man, not man. 

III. 1 SV into a synagoffue 2 S 
whether he healeth him 5 SvA om, 
whole as the other 7 SV Jesus with 
his disciples withdrew to the sea ; S 
from Galilee and from Judfsa followed 
him 8 S* om, and from Idumssa ; S* 
from beyond Jordan, they about 
Tyre ; S V hearing 10 A also as many 
as had plagues 13 S but they came 
14 SV twehre, whom also he named 
apostles 15 SV om. to heal sicknesses 
and 16 SV And he ordained the 



twelve, and Simon he sumamed 18 
AU MSS. the Cananite 19 S* And he 
went 22 S Beelzebul, V Beezebul 
25 S that house will not be able to 
stand 26 S* rise up against himself, 
he is divided and cannot stand 27 SV 
But no man 28 SVA and the blas- 
phemies 29 S but shall be in danger; 
SV of eternal sin 31 S and his mother 
cometh, and his brethren, V and his 
mother and his brethren come; call- 
ing him : A seeking for him 32 SV and 
they say unto him ; A and thy breth- 
ren ana thy sisters 33 SV and my 
brethren 34 V om. And before he 
looked 35 V om. V For ; SVA my 
brother and sister. 

IV. . 1 S V and there sathereth unto 
him a very ^reat multitude 4 SVA 
om. of the air 8 SV and did yield 
fruit, in that it sprang up and in- 
creased {literally springing up and 
increasing) 9 SVA om. unto them 
10 SV^e parables 11 SVA Unto 
you is given the mystery 12 SV and 
it should be forgiven them (om. their 
sins) 15 SV that was sown in them, 
A that was sown out of their hearts 
18 SV And there are others who are ; 
SV these are such as have heard 19 
SV of the world; S* and the dec. of 
riches choke the word, and the lusts 
of other things entering in, and it 24 
SV and more shall be eiven unto you 
{om. that hear) 28 S VA om. For 32 
SV And when it 34 V And without 
36 SVA other ships 37 S<V so that 
the ship was now fuU, S* om. so 
that it was now full 40 SV Why are 
ye fearful? have ye not yet faith? 

V. 1 S*V of the Gerasenes, S« of 
the Gergesenes 2 V om. immediately 
3 S and no man could any more bind 
him even with chains, V and no man 
could any more bind him even with a 
chain 4 tame him; A bind him 5 
SVA he was in the tombs and in the 
mountains 6 SV And when he 7 SVA 
and saith; A Son of the living God? 
8 S And he said 9 SVA And he saith 
unto him, My name 10 A And they 
besouffht; S send him away 11 SVA 
unto tne mountain 12 SV And they be- 
sought him 13 SV And he gave 
them leave; A* om. unclean; SV 
into the sea, about two thousand, 
and 14 SV they that fed them fled; 
S*VA And they went to see 15 S 
And they came ; S V sitting, clothed 
18 SVA And when he cometh 19 
SVA And he suffered him not 22 SV 
om. behold; SVA he falleth 23 S and 
beseecheth him 25 SVA And a 
women 27 SV had heard the things 
concerning Jesus 28 V om. but ; S 
but his garment 33 S* and knowing 
36 SV But Jesus having casually 
heard the word 38 SVA And they 
come— and he seeth 40 SV in where 
the damsel was {om. lying) 42 S for 
she was aboi^t twelve years old; SV 
and they were straightway astonished. 
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Note to the preceding Article. 
In oar next iaHue we intend to present to onr readers 
an accurate account of the most ancient M8S. the Sin- 
aitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian, the variations of which 
from the ordinary Received Greek Text are given above, 
and will be continued in succeetling numbers. They are 
marked S-V-A respectively; the asterisk (*) indicates 
the original writing, and the letter (*) indicates a correc- 
tion on the MS, m^e generally by a later hand. 



Transubstantiation.— Fart II. 

* The bread that I wiU give is my fle^h—for the life of the 
world.* John 6.51. 

The Doctkinr stated. In the preceding paper (p. 
116) it was seen that Rome regards the Lord^ supper as 
both a sacrifice and a sacrament ^ and reference was made 
to her teaching on both these views. Rome supports the 
supper, in its sacrificial character, exclusively by the 
words of the Institution (Mat. 26. 2^), And as they were 
eating, Jesus took bread, &c. She holds that this 
initiatory ceremony constituted 'the first Mass,' — ^that, 
as none but priests were present {i.e. the ^>ostle8 to whom 
she ascribes the character of priests) the words of the 
institution had an exclusive reference to priestly functions f 
and therefore to the mass. Hence she has to refer us to 
other Scriptures to support her views of the supper in its 
sacramental relations. These Scriptures are round in 
the 6th chapter of John's Gospel, where Christ addressed 
not priests out laymen (an assembly of Jews in a Caper- 
naum syna^gue) ; and it is held that the ordinance of 
the supper m its sacramental relation was there prospec- 
tively indicated and enjoined as a lay institution. We 
design to examine Rome's sacramental views of this 
discourse. 

A Sacrament, so far as such an ordinance needs here 
to be defined, and sustained by proofs, is a material tyx)e 
of a scriptural doctrine with its associated benefits and 
implied obligations. Rome reckons seven such institu- 
tions, while Protestants hold but two. To corroborate 
the Scripture proofs, we again resort to the instruction 
afibrded by those analogies which furnished Christ with 
the parables by which he illustrated divine things, and 
verihed the Scripture declaration that *the invisible 
things of God are understood by iiie tilings that are made.* 
Rom. 1.20. 

Among * the things that are made,' man himself is the 
most prominent and perfect, and hence the conditions of 
his existence ought to supply special illustrations of 
those * invisible things' which are implied by the * visible 
signs' called sacraments. 

There are two, and but two, corporeal conditions neces- 
sary to NATURAL life. First, every man must be born^ 
ana second, every man must be fed — fed with both solid 
and liouid aliment. These are the essential, as distin- 
guishea from the accidental conditions of human existence, 

There are consequently two, and but two, essential con« 
ditions proper to spiritual life — spiritual birth, and 
spiritual food. Hence «/* sacramental ordinances are 
necessary to salvation, it is obvious that the number of 
tlicm must coincide with the conditions necessary to 
spiritual life, which we have just seen to be two, and btU 
two. Accordingly the sacraments which concur with these 
conditions are but two — Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

A Sacrament has been defined *a material type of a 
scriptural doctrine,' and it comes within the province of 
these remarks to show that, not the sacramental types, 
but the sacramental doctrines signified, are the true and 
onlv sufficient source of that spiritual birth and food, 
which constitute the necessary conditions of spiritual life 
.and consequently of salvation. 



Those doctrines are respectively made the subjects of 
two discourses, delivered by the Saviour, the one recorded 
in the 3ni, and the other in the 6th chapter of John's 
Grospel ; from which we give some extracts : — 

Excerpt prom third of John. The discourse on th£» 
occasion was addressed to *Nicodemu8, a ruler of the 
Jews.' 

John 3.3, * Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except & 
man be bom aeain, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus sail£ unto him. How can a man be bom when 
he is old? can he enter a second rime into his mother's 
womb, and be bom? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be bcnn of water, and c^ the spirit, he can* 
not enter into the kingdom of God.' 



Excerpts from sixth of John. The discourse 
addressed on this occasion to an audience of Jews as- 
sembled at Capernaum. 

John 6.51, *I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven : if any man eat of this bread he shall live 
for ever, and the bread that I will give is my flesh for 
the life of the world. The Jews therefore strove amons 
themselves, sa3nng, How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?... 61. Does this offend you ?...63. It is the spirit 
that ouickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words 
that I speak unto yon, they are spirit, and they sfe 
life.' 

Nicodemus was not more amazed at the doctrine of the 
new birth than the Jews were at the doctrine of the neir 
aliment. In the one case the master in Israel exclaims, 
*■ How can a man be bom again ?' In the other, the Jews 
say, ' How can this man give us his flesh to eat f The 
dimculty was precisely alike in both cases, and from the 
same cause — ^they took the literal sense of the words in« 
stead of their spiritual import. Rome condemns the 
literal sense taken by Nicodemus, but she agrees with 
the literal sense in the other case. Nicodemus, she saysy 
was literally lorong; the Jews literally rigid. Christ did 
not speak of natural birth to the one, but he spoke oi 
natural flesh to the other. But is there any ground for 
this exegetical discrepancy ? None, except that Rome is 
obliged to interpret the Scriptures according to her * sao 
raments,' instead ol interpreting the ' sacraments' accord- 
inc to the Scriptures. 

The proximity of these passages in the same Gospel, 
and the mutual relations of the doctrines to which tney 
refer, indicate that these two discourses were meant to 
be studied in the light of each other. At all events, 
following the inspired rule of ' comparing spiritual things 
with spuitual,' we proceed to investigate these two 
passages by the aid of their mutual comparison, and doc^ 
trinal relations, 

Exr.oEsis of the first passage. In this discouise 
the prt)minent text in relation 1^ the |Hresent enquiry ia 
verse G : * Josus answered, and said unto him, Venly, 
verily, I say unto thee, exoept a man be bom of water, 
and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom c^ 
God.' 

Rome takes this passage ' figuratively as regards the 
birth spoken of,' but she does not take it figuratively 
as regards the water, which relates to the birth. She 
here finds the tcord * water', and straightway maintaing, 
not only that the word refers to literal water, or to water 
baptism, but that the passage proves the necessity of 
such baptism to salvation. 

As some Protestants have found difficulty in clearing 
this passage from the Romish aj^cation, it may be sat- 
isfactory to such as have not learned the fact, to know 
that Rome's own edition of the Bible completely delivers 
this passage from her doctrine, or shows by the relaUcQ 
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of a fall parallel passage^ that the loater here spoken of 
is not material water, but, as the Douay Bible verbally 
and correctly has it, the 'water in the word.* (Eph. 6.26. ) 

Here, again, we have an illustration of that universal 
analogy which exists between nature and grace. Accord- 
ing to this analogy terms significant of natural elements, 
objects, or operations affecting the body^ are employed 
to denote corresponding elements or operations of divine 
truth in its relations to the mind. Of this, a variety of 
examples might be given, but a few, germane to the sub- 
ject in hand, will be sufficient : 

1 Cor. 3.2, * I have fed you with wifit, and not with 
wn^eai, for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet 
are ye now able.* 

Heb. 5. 13, 14, * For every one that useth miU:^ is un- 
skilful in the word of righteousness, for he is a babe ; 
but strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age,' 
Ac. 

In these and similar passages divine truth in different 
degrees or qualities of its spiritual efficacy is called * miUcy ' 
and *meatP and 'strong meat;* the meaning being that 
certain elements of this truth possess similar qualities in 
relation to the sotU that milk, meat, and strong meat, re- 
spectively have in relation to the body. 

On the same principle the *Oospel,* as the instrument 
of regeneration, is represented as endowed with pro- 
perties analogous to material objects or operations, ac- 
cording to the following propositions, with their subjoined 
texts:— 

First, Regenerating truth is represented as possessing 
a property analogous to material seed : 

1 Pet, 1.23, *feinff bom again, not of corruptible seed 
but of incorruptible, oy the word of God.' 

Second. In the process of regeneration, divine truth is 
represented as effecting an operation on the mind analo- 
gous to wc^hing : 

Tit. 3.5, * According to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.* 

Tliird. • This washing* is represented as being effected 
by a principle in the word analogous to water : 

£pn. 5.25, 26, 'Husbands, love your wives, as Christ 
also loved the Church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing of water in 
the word.* (Authorized version corrected by the Greek 
in the preposition *»n,* for which this version has used 
the most unauthorized and injurious substitute 'by.' 
The Douay has corrected the error. ) 

Before referring to the bearing of these expositions in 
the passage in John 3.5, let us advert for a moment to 
Paul, whose language not only condenms 'Baptismal 
Regeneration,* but appears to do so in view of the rise of 
this fiCT[ient in the church. He says, 'Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel' (1 Cor. 1.17.) 
Now Paul was certainly sent to regenerate^ and if he was 
sent to regenerate, and 'not sent to baptize,' then he 
must have been sent to regenerate by some other instru- 
ment; and accordingly, by another instrument he did 
Tegener^», for he says to the converted Corinthians: 
' In Christ Jesus I have begotten you through tJie Gospel. ' 
(1 Cor. 4.15.) 

With respect to the disputed passage, John 3. 5, * Except 
a man be bom of toater, and of the spirit,' &c., the fore- 
going elucidation demonstrates that the ' water' here can- 
not mean natural water, without making the Scripture 
falsify instead of verify itself; causing John to be at 
variance wiUi Pet4^, and Pauly and fdso with James; 
for James, like Peter and Paul, says we are bom again, 
not by the will or the water of the priest, but by the 
will and word of the Father of lights. — Of his own will 
begat he us, by the 'toord of truth. (James 1.18.) 
{To he continued.) 



BEHOLD THE MAN ! 

T. With the eye of eensef as : — 

1) A reaZ man, see John 1.14; Heb. 2.14, &c. 

2) A faithful moxi, see Heb. 3.2; Rev. 1.5; 3.14, Ac. 

3) A sinless man, see Heb. 7.26; John 18.38, &c. 

4) A suffering man, see Mat. 26,37-44; Luke 22.44, &c. 

II. With the eye of faith, as :— 

1) The Man, see 1 Cor. 15.45-47, &c. 

2) The Ood-m&n, see Mat. 1.23, &c. 

3) The Pa/tem-man, see Rom. 8.29; 1 Cor. 11.1, &c. 

4) The Atoning Daysman, see 1 Tim. 2.5, &c. 

III. Behold Him— and 

1) Be astonished at Him, see Mat. 7.28, &c. 

2) Admire Him, see 2 Thes, 1.10, &c. 

3) Love Him, see Eph. 6.24; 1 John 4.19, &c. 

4) Trust Him, see 2 Cor. 1.9; 1 Tim. 4. 10, Ac. 



I. 

n. 

UL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vu. 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 



DEFECTS OF KINO JAMES VEKSION. 

It profanes the Nam^, of God; e.g. 1 Sam. 10.24; 

24.6; 26,11; 2 Sam. 16.16; Luke 20.16, &c. 
It dishonours the Character of God; Gen. 3.23; 

9.13; Ex. 3.22; 34.7; Lev. 19.20, &c. 
It deprives the /SVirioar of his glory; Mat. 20.23; 

Acts 7.59; 2 Thes. 1.12; 2 Peter 1.1; Tit. 2. 

13; Eph. 5.5, &c. 
It dishonours the Servants of God; 2 E. 2.23, 24; 

5.18; 2 Sam. 12. 3L 
It has wholesale Mistranslations of Words : * Chesed, 

Pakad, Haneph, Sheol, ' &c. 
It injures truth by its Lax Renderings : * Nathan, 

Asah, Dabar,' &c. 
It injures truth by its Confused Renderings ; using 

1 English for 49 separate Hebrew words. 
It adds many false Supplements; Gen. 1.16, 20, 

30; Mat. 12.24, &c. 
It omiUi many particles and words altogether, such 

as the definite article, &e. 
It changes many tenses and moods; using pasts for 

presents, futures, &c. 
It mtroduces modem and loestem notions ; Gen. 4. 

7; Song 8.5; 1 Sam. 25.22, 24; Luke 22.27, &c. 
It has many antiquateil and indecent words : Song 

1.13; 8.5; Isa. 3.17; Ps. 60.6, &c. 



ADVANCEMENT OF BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

'All Scrijjture is given by inspiration of God.* A 
perfect rule for a perfect teacher. His grand business is 
to learn what truths it contains, and then, how to apply 
them to the understanding and conscience. The one 
obtained by sfmly, the other chiefly by practice. Both 
are indispensible. 

Consider what is involved in a thorough knowledge of 
Scripture ; and how this knowledge may be best diffused 
among Ministers. 

I. Wbat is involved : — a thorough knowledge of 

1 ) The original languages of Scripture. 

2) The geography and antiquities of Scripture lands. 

3) Ancient history. 

4) The moral, religious & political condition of ancients. 

5) The laws of human language. 

6) The moral and intellectual being of man. 

A right state of heart is indispensible to the study of 
Scripture. 

II. How may this knowledge be best diffused among 
Ministers ? 

1 ) There should be some men to press every depart- 
ment of Bible learning to its utmost limits. 

2) All other public teachers should be able to avail 
themselves of their labour. £. P. Bakrows. 
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Heathen Philosophy as preparatory for 
Christianity. 

In my present addreae it is my purpose to consider 
how far the Ethical speculations of the Philo- 
sophers of antiquity servea as a preparation for the 
Grospel. How far the meditations of the heathen sages 
on Oodf Providence, the Immortality of (he Soul, and 
man's duty to God and his fellow-men, prepared the 
world for the acceptance of the gospel truths, when in 
the fulness of time they were published to mankind. 
By a review of the neathen lucubrations we shall 
discover, I believe, how the spontaneous promptings 
of the better part of our nature accord with the mond 
lessons of Scripture, and how well the doctrines of our 
divine Lord respond to the requirements of man's heart. 
In other words, by reviewing the sentiments of the wise 
men of antiquity regarding these matters, and contem- 
plating their opinions in their strength and in their weak- 
ness, we shall, I apprehend, better appreciate the blessings 
bestowed on tiankind by revelauon, as we perceive 
where its teachings harmonize with human requirements, 
find where tiiey afi&rm the truth of the conjectures of 
the wisest of uninspired men, (if we assume that they 
really were uninspired), and illuminate their best guesses 
regarding duty, the immortality qf the soul, and the 
dimtie nature. 

We shall consider, then, what the more intelligent 
among the ancients thought, first, in regard to God, 
SECONDLY, in regard to the immortality of the soul, and 
THIRDLY, of the duties required of man. These three 
points fortunately we are able to explain by the aid of 
the view which Cicero has given in his philosophical 
works of the ripest speculations of the sages of antiquity 
on such subjects, theological and moral, and this with- 
out much farther research into the works of other Greek 
or'Koman writers. 

In regard to God, the opinions of the Stoics, as set 
forth in Cicero's Treatise Be Naiura Deorum, seem to 
make the nearest approach to rational belief, though their 
speculations require to be somewhat modified to make 
them quadrate with the discoveries of modem science. 

The stoical arguments for the existence of a divine 
nature are founded, \, On the universal consent of man- 
kind; 2. On the supposed interference of the Uods in 
human affairs, (and this aimiment we may remark, was 
deemed of importance by the learned Grotius, and also 
weighed greatly with Dr Chalmers^ ; 3. The capability of 
vaticincUing events from augeries, <frc. ; and no doubt both 
these last opinions took their ori^ from the instinctive 
belief of the supernatural, workmg on the imaginations 
of simple and earnest men. 4. But the chief argument 
for the existence of a divine nature is derived from the 
wonderful variety of the world, the mundus, kosmos, its 
beauty, order, and the arrangement of all thin^ for the 
use of mankind. Even from human capacity, it is argued, 
it may be inferred there is some divine intelUgence, for 
this it is urged must have orisin in some celestial source. 
Because of the intelligence euiibited in the arrangement 
of the Kosmos, Balbus, the maintainer of the stoicaTviews, 
goes on to argue that the Mundus or Kosmos is God, 
and thus he falls into the mistake of deifying the attri- 
butes, or of taking the creature for the Creator, or rather 
the creation for mm who formed it. By the mundus in- 
deed, as he understands it, he means merely the terrestial 
globe. But of planets and fixed stars he also makes Gods, 
and this on the old physical notion that earthly things 
are gross and heavy, heavenly things light, refined, and 
pure. All things, it was supposed, were composed of four 
elements, earth, vxUer, air, and fire; the more weighty 
are here on earth, the centre of creation it is assumed ; 
the light and pure are above. The error of the Stoic, then, 



in this point was due to his imperfect acquaintance witi^ 
nature, rather than to any defect in his argument. H« 
did not know what modem science has taught us, thjtt 
the planets themselves form part of the mundus, and 
could not know what recent discoveries in cities and 
chemistry have informed us of, that the most distant 
heavenly bodies are composed of like matter with the son 
and planets, and this our own earth. Nothing, we may 
remark, could be more crude than even Socrates's notions 
on this subject, and of Plato himself I also presume, as we 
leam from the dialogue entitled Phaedo ; fishes as dwelling 
in a gross medium were dull, he conceives; terrestrial 
animids, as enjoying a rarer atmosphere, were more acnta 
in their perceptions, but the beings who dwell above tha 
air, in an element the rarest of ul, were as superior in 
their understanding to men, as men were to fishes. 

How, it is asked, says Balbus, is it consistent* when 
you see a statue or a picture you know that art has been 
employed, and when you behold the course of a ship at a 
distance you doubt not but that this is directed by reaacMi 
and skOl, and when you contemplate a dial you under- 
stand the hours are marked off by art and not by chance, 
but yet do you think the mundus, which contains both 
these works of art, and the artificers of them, and all 
things, is void of counsel and reason? 

Passing from astronomical considerations to the con- 
templation of earthly things, there is found in the vege- 
table world much to cause admiration, as in the seeds and 
their varieties. The various kinds of animated beingB, 
with their special coverings, their different instincts and 
their organs, adapted to the senses implanted in them, are 
dwelt upon, as showing the marvels of the intelligence 
and coodness whereby they were formed and are {re- 
served. Man has also been greatly favoured by God, who 
first formed him, and raised him up from the ground, 
and made him to stand upright, so that observing heaven 
he might take cognizance of me Gods. — Thus was the Lord 
sought after by the heatlten, if haply they might fed after 
him and find him. And it must be admitted that mem 
who could thus reason, were ready to receive a sounder 
theology when presented to them, and such did Christi- 
anity bring to the profound thinkers of antiquity. The 
sentiments of the Epicureans in regard to the G<xls were 
not to be admired; they held that the Gods possessed 
human forms, because reason was not known to rest in 
any other form, and their hi^piness depended on inaction. 
They in fact maintained an Atheistic belief. The Peri- 
patetics criticised some Steical doctrines on the subject 
of God. They met the argument of the world being God 
because of its constant and equable motion, by the con- 
sideration that because its motion is unvaryinff* it could 
not therefore be animated, as it was incapable of altering its 
mode of progression. But this (questioning showed the 
need of an authoritative revelation, and it may be pre- 
sumed disposed men's minds to its acceptance whui it 
was presented to them. 

If the philosophers of antiquity were the solvers of 
puzzling questions in morals and in science generally, the 
poets, who were also many of them philosophers, were the 
men by whom these solutions were fitted tor the accept- 
ance of the outer world. They popularized the discov- 
eries of the sages, they put into plain and appreciable 
language, what the others had expressed in recondite 
phrase, and made easy what they had demonstrated by 
nard logic On the subject of God, accordingly, we find 
the more recent poets giving expression to very wise and 
lofty utterances ; these your time will not allow me to 
quote, but they are well known, and they show that the 
sentimento of the heathen in regard to God, in the epo<^ 
immediately preceding the Christian Era, were to in 
advance of the Homeric notions on the subject Cicero's 
argument for the ^existence of God from the marks ol 
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desicpi manifested in creation, ib as cogent as that of Paley, I 
or of any other who has underti^en to prove this by the ' 
a posteriori argument. His statae or picture, being evi- 
dence of a statuary or painter, is as conclusive as that 
derived from the watch proving a watchmaker, which Dr 
Paley makes so much of, and urges so effectually. 
Cicero's details in regard to the structure of animals, 
may not be so full as the observations of some modem phi- 
losophers who have gone over the same ground, and some 
of ms examples may not have all the nUnuticB of later 
observers, but what he has adduced is both full enou^^h 
and correct enough to render his reasoning quite 
irrefragable. 

In ^Mk L of the treatise DeOfficiUwe find all the duties 
of man to man laid down distinctly in their several rela- 
tions and decrees. We are taught to love our friends as 
ourselves; this maxim does not reach the height of the 
precept to love our enemies, but it rises as high perhaps 
ma unaided human nature can well reach. Animated 
bein^ it is remarked in the same book, and things inani- ' 
mate, may each influence men's fortune, and happiness, | 
And fate, but the animate affect men more than the inani- 
mate ; that is, the Gods and our fellow-men have greater | 
influence on oar condition than floods and tempests. I 
Men suffer more by war, and from the acts of others, ; 
tiian from mere material causes, the Ckxls are therefore 
to be conciliated by piety, *I>eos plaeaios pieias efficet et | 
aoMctila*;* men are to be gained by benevolence, and for { 
this end jusUce^ prudence, UberalUy, and the virtues of 
this class are to be cultivated. In Book III. of this same | 
treatise it is shown that the usrful is never separate from 
the honest, while injustice is held to be a sin against 
society. ' Let all falsehood,' it is said, ' be removed from 
contracts. Let not the seller employ any one to enhance 
jHrices, nor the buyer set up any one to abate value ; let | 
each if he come to make an offer speak but once.' This 
reminds us of the guileless simphcity recommended to 
Christians, when their communications are directed to be 
•yea, yea; nay, nay; for tchatsoever w more Hum these 
Cometh of evU. ' Again it is said, ' Let a man understand 
that nothing is advantageous or useful, which is unjust. 
He who has not learnt tms cannot be a good man. ouch 
a man will not dare to do, nay even to think, what he 
ma^r not dare to publish.' Out of the heart, said our 
Saviour, proceed evil thoughts, murder, and so on. That 
the mond teachings of the philosophers were something 
more than mere speculation, and had an influential effect 
on life and moraiis, may be argued from the productions 
of the poets. Horace, for example, tells us ne was in- 
ctmcted by his father in honourable sentiments, and 
tan^t by him to avoid what was mean, and to live 
lionesUy ; and he mentions that his life had been guided by 
his father's admonitions. Horace's Satires are full of 
good practical morality. We find from these poems 
that moral themes formed ai^uments for daily conver- 
sation, and were not without effect on men's behavour and 
conduct. No doubt the ethical maxims of the heathen 
anthers had no divine sanction beyond their accordance 
with the -moral feeling innate in men's minds, and the 
fitness of things ; but m these resi>ects they recommended 
themselves to all that was sound in man's heart. 

The r^ard to propriety and good taste remarkable 
among the ancients was no doubt in a great measure 
dependent on their right moral sentiments. Cicero him- 
seu ever observes decorum, he warns the orator to guajrd 
against improper expressions, or even such a collocation of 
words as may suggest coarse ideas. Though the younger 
Pliny lived after the Christian Era, his character may 
yet be regarded as formed by philosophy. We find him 
as displayed in his writings, an amiable, benevolent, and 
beneficent man. In his letters yet remaining, addressed 
to Hispulla, his wife's aunt, he is gentlemen-like, and is 



tender of her feeling, and delicate in his communications 
with her; no Christian could be more so; this too is 
characteristic of his correspondence with his wife Calph- 
umia. Making allowance for the difference in the standard 
of morals there is nothing or very little in Terence which 
might not be read pueris inrg'mibtutqus. Cicero's philo- 
sophical works are, as is well known, written in dialogue ; 
different individuals of competent powers and ac(^uire- 
ments are introduced by him supporting various views. 
He thus manages to give a synopsiB of the whole field of 
moral science, as known to the ancients, and to express 
adequately and in detail the peculiar notions of all sects 
in such matters. He lived after the most celebrated 
Greek philosophers had given utterance to their specu- 
lations m this field, had exhausted the subject, said all 
that mere human wit could invent regarding such themes ; 
and he knew well what each of them had maintained on 
every question. Thus was he enabled to give a full and 
accurate representation of their opinions. A writer of a 
later age would have probably shown a mixture of the 
doctrines of revelation in his works. What we have 
noticed is purely the opinions suggested by reason to the 
wisest men of antiquity. Moral sentiments have existed 
amon^ men since ever they had bein^. The most perfect 
morahty no doubt is to be found in uie Gospels ; but the 
Scripture morality only perfects heathen morality, 
strengthens it where it is weak, and supplements where 
it may be deficient. I do not maintain that in this re- 
spect the light of nature is as bright and certain as the 
hght of revelation, but it is because it is based on man's 
natural ethical feelings that Christian morality comes 
home to our hearts, and serves as a sure guide in all the 
contingencies of life. 

In tiiis address I have confined my references very 
much to the writings of Cicero. Perhaps some amend- 
ments in various piurticulars in moral speculations might 
be found in heathen authors who wrote after the Christian 
Era, and it may be well to study these. Still Cicero is 
worthy the attention of all men, of all moral teachers in 
especial. But others of the ancients are well entitled to 
perusal. Valuable sayings and varied illustrations, are 
to be derived from their paces. These writers may on 
some occasions have been r^ed on too much by Chris- 
tian teachers; and this to the exclusion of Scriptural 
doctrine. Such over-laying of the Gospel is of course to 
be deprecated and avoided, yet the study of the works of 
these great thinkers is fitted to afford variety, delight, 
and profit, alike to teachers and to taught. Nor, as models 
of taste, style, and method, can they ever be deferred to 
too much. However otherwise I may have maintained 
my Thesis, and I am very sensible of my own short-com- 
ings, yet in recommending these masters to the constant 
perusal of every one of you I cannot have erred. 

I have detained you so long that I have no time left to 
address you on your duties as members of society, or as 
Students, but having said so much of duty in general, 
I do not care now to enter on the theme of special duty, nor 
have I a riffht to expect yon would endure the infliction 
if I made the attempt. All men know their duty — the 
pinch lies in the discharge of it. The aphorisms of personal 
duty are few and forcible. *Be honest, he true,* said our 
late Rector. * WhcUever thy handfindeth to do, do it toith 
all thy might,* said the wise man. On love to God, ami 
on love to man, hang all the law and the prophets. If 
from infirmity of nature there be a failure in penormance, 
you know where to go to for aid, namely, to the footstool 
of God's throne in prayer. And above all, have faith in 
the Redeemer, and in his promises, and show your faith 
by keeping the commandments. 

[Abndged from the opening Lecture of the Theological 
Classes in Edinburgh University, (Nov. 1869), by the 
Lecturer, the Rev. Professor Liston.] 
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New Version of the General Epistle of John. 

(written in EPHESUS, A.D. 68.) 
(The writer's subject and object,) 

I. * He who was from (the) beginning. He whom w« 
have heard for ourselves, He whom we have seen with 
our eyes, He whom we viewed for ourselves, and our 
hands did grasp, for the sake of the word of life, (* and 
the Life was manifested, and we have seen, and bear 
witness, and tell fully to you, the age-during Life which 
was with the Father, and was manifested to us, ) ^He whom 
we have seen and heard for ourselves tell we fully to you, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us, and our fellow- 
ship truly is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ ; ^ and these things write we (to you), that your (or 
our) joy may be made fulL 

( Who/t Ood is, and wluU we shx>uld do.) 
' And this is the message that we have heard for our- 
selves from Him, and tell a^ain to you, that God is Light, 
and not even one thins is darkness in Him. •^If we 
should say, 'We have fellowship with Him,' and should 
walk about in the darkness, we lie {or are false) for our- 
selves, and do not do (or act) the truth ; ^ but if we should 
walk about in the light, as He himself is in the light, we 
have fellowship with one another, and the blood of Jesus 
(Christ) His Son cleanseth us from all «in. • If we should 
say, * We have no sin,* we lead ourselves astray, and the 
truth is not in us ; • if we should confess our sins, He is 
faithful and righteous, in order that He may forgive us 
the sins, and may cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
'' If we should say * We have not sinned,' we make Him 
a liar (or false), and His word is not in us. 

(SiUt iJie advocate, and the propitiation. ) 

II. * My little children, these tilings write I to you, 
that ye may not sin, and if any one should sin, we have 
a righteous advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ ; " and 
He himself is a propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
alone, but also for the whole of the kosmos. 

(How to know that we are in Him.) 
' And in this we know that we have known him, if we 
should keep His commandments. * He who is saying, ' I 
have known Him,' and is not keeping His command- 
ments, is a liar (or false), and the truth is not in him : 
* but whoso may keep His word, in him truly hath the 
love of God been perfected ; in this we know that we are 
in Him. • He who is saying to remain in Him, ought 
even as He walked about, also himself so to walk about. 

(A new yet old command.) 
^ (Dearly-beloved or) brethren, I write not a new com- 
mandment to you, but an old conmiandment that ye had 
from the beginning ; the old commandment is the word 
that ye heaid from the beginning. ' Again, a new com- 
mandment I write to you, which thing is true in Him 
and in you, because tne darkness is passing away, and 
the True loght already shineth. • He who is saying to 
be in the Light, and is hating his brother, is in the -dark- 
ness until now. '^^ He who is dearly-loving his brother, 
remaineth in the Licht, and there is no stumbling-stone 
in him; "but he wlio is hating his brother, is in the 
darkness, and walketh about in the darkness, and hath 
not known for himself whither he goeth away, because 
the darkness did blind his eyes. 

(Reason* for addressing various classes.) 

*' I write to you, little children, because the sins have 

been foraven you for His name's sake; " I write to you, 

fathers, because ye have know Him who (is) from the 

beginning ; I write to you, young men, because ye over- 



came the evil ; I write to you, little boys, because y« 
have known the Father. ^* I wrote at once to you, 
fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the 
beginning ; I wrote at once to you, young men, because 
ye are strong, and the word of God remaineth in yon, 
and ye overcame the evil. ^^ May ye not love the world, 
nor even the things in the world ; if any one loves the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him, *• because all 
that is in the world — the over-desire of the flesh, and the 
over-desire of the eyes, and the assumption of the things 
of life — is not of the Father, but is of the world, *' and 
the world is passing away, and the over-desire of it, but 
he who is doing the will of God remaineth to the age. 

(Manifestations o/aposlacy.) 

" littie children, it is (the) last hour, and even as ye 
heard that the anti-Christ cometh, now also anti-Christi 
have become many, whence we know that it is (the) last 
hour. *• They went forth of us, but tiiey were not of us, 
for if they had been of us, they would have remained 
with us, but, that they might be manifested, that all are 
not of us; "^and ye yourselves have an anointing from 
the Holy One, and have known for yourselves all things. 
** I did not write to you, because ye have not known the 
truth for yourselves, but because ye have known it for 
yourselves, and because no lie (or falsehood) is of the 
truth. •• Who is the liar (or false one), if not he who is 
denying that Jesus is the Christ ? This is the anti-Christ 
who is denying the Father and the Son. "No one who 
is denying the Son hath even the Father; he who is con- 
fessing the Son hath also the Father. 

(Exhortation to remain in Christ.) 

** Ye, then, lot that remain in you which ye heard from 
the beginning; if that which ye heard from the begin- 
ning remain in you, ye yourselves also shall remain in the 
Son and in the Father ; •* and this is the promise which 
He Himself promised to us, the age-during life. •• These 
things I wrote at once to you concerning those leading 
you ^ray ; *' and ye, the anointing which ye received 
from Him remaineth in you, and ye have no need that 
any one should teach you, but as the same anointing 
teaches you concerning all things, and is true, and is not 
a lie (or false), and even as it taught you (remain ye, or) 
ye shall remain in Him. •• And n6w, little children, re- 
main in Him, that whenever He may be manifested, we 
may have full speech, and may not receive shame from 
Him, in His presence. 

( What Ood is, and we shall be.) 

*• If ye should perceive that He is righteous, ye know 
(or know ye) that every one who is doing the righteous- 
ness has been begotten of Him. III. * Pereeive ye what 
kind of dear-love the Father cave at once to us, that wo 
should be called * children of God;' because of this the 
world knoweth us not, because it knew Him not. 
^ Dearly beloved, now are we children of God, and it was 
not hitherto manifested what we shall be, (but) we have 
known for ourselves that if He be manifested we shall be 
like Him, because we shall see Him for ourselves even 
as He ia, 

(Efforts after pwificaJ^wn. ) 

' And every one who is having the hope on Him, puri- 
fieth himself, even as He is pure. * Every one who is 
doing the sin, doeth also the lawlessness : and the sin is 
the ^wlessness ; * and ye have known that He was mani- 
fested, that he might take away our sins, and in Him is 
no sin. * Every one who is remaining in Him sinneth 
not : every one who is sinning hath not seen Him, nor 
even known Him. 
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(Tkt chiidren qf Ood and of the evil one.) 
^ Little children, let no one lead yoa astray ; he who is 
doing the richteousness is righteous, even as He is 
righteous. *He who is doing the sin is of the devil, 
becanse from the beginning the devil sinneth; with a 
view to this was the Son of God manifested, that He 
might dissolve the works of the deviL * Every one who 
hath been begotten of God doth not do sin, because His 
seed remaineth in him, and he is not able to sin, because 
he has been begotten of God. ** In this the children of 
God are manif^t, also the children of the deviL 

(Brotherly love, an evidence of life. ) 
No one who is not doing righteousness is of God; 
also he who is not loving-dearly his brother, ^^ because 
tiiis is the message that ye heard from the beginning, in 
<mler that we mav dearly-love one another. ^* (Not as 
Cain — he was of the evil one, and sleV his brother ; and 
wherefore slew he him? because his works were evil, and 
those of his brother righteous ; ^* be not wondering, my 
brethren, if the world hates you. ) ** We have perceived 
for ourselves that we have gone over out of the death 
into the life, because we dearly-love the brethren; he 
who ia not dearly-loving (the brother) remaineth in the 
death. '* Every one who is hating his brother is a man- 
slayer ; and ye have knovm for yourselves that no man- 
slayer hath age-during life remaining in him. 

(Love mamfests Love.) 
'* In this we have known the love, that He laid down 
his soul in our behalf, and we ourselves oufl;ht to lay 
down our souls in behalf of the brethren ; *' but whoso 
may have the world's means of livelihood, and view his 
brother having need, and close his bowels h*om him, how 
doth the love of God remain in him? ^'My litUe chil- 
dren, may we not love vrith word, neither with the 
tongue, but in work and truth I 

(Confidence before and in Ood.) 
'*And in this we shall know that we are of the truth, 
and shall persuade our hearts before Him; *^ because if 
our hearts know anything asainst us, because God is 
sreater than our heart, and knoweth all. '* Dearly- 
beloved, if our heart know nothing against us, we have 
full speech towards God ; ** and whatever we may ask 
we receive from him, because we keep his command- 
ments, and do the things pleasing before him ; " and this 
is his commandment, that we may believe (at once) 
on the name of His Son Jesus Clirist, and may love 
one another, even as He gave us a commandment. *^ And 
he who is keeping His commandments remaineth in Him, 
and He in him, and in this we know that He remaineth 
in us, from the spirit which He gave at once to us. 

(Thefirgt test for faUe prophets.) 
IV. ^Dearly-beloved, be not believing every spirit, 
but be proving the spirits, whether they are of God, be- 
canse many &se prophets have gone forth for them- 
selves into the world. * In this know ye {or ye know) 
the spirit of God; every spirit that confesseth Jesus 
Christ having come for himself in (the) flesh, is of God ; 
'and every spirit that confesseth not Jesus (d^hrist), 
having come for himself, is not of God ; and this is that 
(spirit) of the anti-Christ which ye have heard for your- 
scdves that it cometh, and now it is in the world already. 

( The secmd test.) 
* Ye yourselves are of God, little children, and have 
overcome them, because greater is He vi^o is in {or 
among) you, than he who is in the world. • They them- 
selves are of the world ; because of this they speak of the 
worid, and the world heareth them. * We ourselves are 
of God ; he who is knowing God heareth us, whoso is not 



of God heareth us not ; from this we know the spirit of 
the truth, and the spirit of the error, lit. deception. 

( The tliird 'test.) 
^Dearly-beloved, may we love one another, because 
the love is of God, and every one who is loving hath 
been begotten of God, and knoweth God. • He who is 
not loving, did not know God, because God is love. 

(Ood 8 love should increase our love. ) 
•In this was manifested the love of God in {or 
among) us, that His Son — the only-bc^otten — God hath 
sent forth to the world, that we might live through 
Him. *® In this is the love, not that we ourselves loved 
(lod, but that He Himself loved us, and sent forth His 
Son a propitiation concerning our sins. " Dearly-beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ourselves also ought to love one 
another. *• No one hath viewed God for himself at any 
time ; if we should love one another, God remaineth in 
us, and His love hath been perfected in us. ^* In this we 
know that we remaiu in Him, and He Himself in us, be- 
cause He hath given us of His spirit. 

( The apostolic testimony cf Oods hve. ) 
"And we ourselves have viewed for ourselves, and 
bear witness, that the Father has sent' forth the Son, 
Saviour of the world ! ** Whosoever may confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God remaineth in him, and he 
himself in God; ^*and we ourselves have knovm and 
believed the love that (jrod hath in us ; '^ in this hath the 
love been perfected with us, that we may have full speech 
in the day of the judgment, because even as He is, we 
also are in the world. *• There is no fear in the love, but 
the perfect love casts the fear without, because the fear 
hath restraint; and he who is fearing for himself hath 
not been perfected in the love. *• We ourselves love 
(Him), because He Himself first loved us. 

(Love and hatred incompcUible.) 
•* If any one say, * I love God,' and hate his brother, 
he is a liar, for he who is not lovinff his brother whom he 
hath seen, how is he able to love God whom he hath not 
seen? '^and this commandment we have from Him, in 
order that he who is loving (rod, should love his brother 
also. 

(Evidences qf faith and love.) 
V. ^ Every one that is believing that Jesus is the 
Christ hath been begotten of God; and every one who is 
lovinc the begetter, shoxdd love also the begotten of him. 

* In this we luiow that we love the children of God when- 
ever we may love God, and keep His co mm a ndm ents ; 

• for this is uie love of God, in order that we may keep 
his commandments; and His commandments are not 
heavy. ^Because all that hath been begotten of God 
overcometh the world, and this is the victory that over- 
came the world — our faith ! • Who is he that is overcom- 
ing the world, if not he who is believing that Jesus is the 
Son of God? 

(The three tntness-bearers. ) 

* This is He who came through water and blood, Jesus 
the Christ, not in the water alone, but in the water and 
(in) the blood ; and it is the spirit that is bearing witness, 
because the spirit is the trutn ; ^ because there are three 
who are beanng-vritness : *the spirit, and the water, and 
the blood, and the three are witn a reference to the one 
(testimony). 

(Oods witness regarding Clirist. ) 

• If we accept the witness of men, the witness of God 
is greater, because this is the witness of God, which {or 
because) He hath vritnessed concerning His Son. '^He 
who is believing on the Son of God, hath the witness in 
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himself ; he Who is not believing God hath made Him a 
liar (or false), because he hath not believed with regard 
to the witness which Grod hath witnessed concerning His 
Son; " and this is the witness that God gave at once to 
us age-daring life, and this life is in His Son. " He who 
is having the Son hath the life ; he who is not having the 
Bon of God hath not the life. 

(Oltject <if the present Letter,) 
" These things I wrote to you, that ye may know that 
ye have age-durins life, (ye) who are believing in the 
name of the Son of God. " And this is the full-speech 
that we have toward Him, that if we should ask any 
thing for ourselves according to His will, He heareth us ; 
^' and if we have known for ourselves that He heareth us, 
whatever we may ask for ourselves, we have known for 
ourselves that we have the things asked for, which we 
have asked from Him. 

(Prayer for a sinning brother,) 
** If any one see his brother sinning sin not to death, 
he shall ask, and He shall give him life to those sinning 
not to death. There is sin to death, not concerning that 
do I say (this), that he should make request ; ^' all un- 
righteousness is sin, and there is sin not to death. 

(Three things believers know.) 
*• We have known for ourselves that every one who 
hath been begotten of Grod sinneth not ; but he who was 
begotten of Gk>d keepeth himself, and the evil one touch- 
eth him not. ^* Ana we have known for ourselves that 
we are of God, and the whole world lieth in the evil one. 
"® And we have known for ourselves that the Son of. God 
is come, and hath given us an understanding that we 
may know Him that is true ; and we are in Him that is 
true, in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and 
the age-during Life. 

'^ Little chudren, guard yourselves at once from the 
idols. 



one hath both the leather and the Son. '^ If any one 
oometh unto you, and carrieth not this toaohing, receive 
him not into (the) house, and say not * hail !' to him, '* f dr 
he who is saying to him * hail 1' hath fellowship with his 
evil works. 

(Joyful hope and salutation.) 
^' Having many things to write to you, I do not conn* 
sel (to do so) through paper and ink, for I hope to come 
unto you, and to tidk mouth to mout^ that our joy may 
be made foU. ^* The children of thine elect sister salute 
thee! 



John's Letter to Eyria. 

(WEITTKN A.D, 68.) 

Thb Elder to the elect Kyria, and to her children, 
whom I myself love-dearly in truth, and not I alone, 
but also m those having known the truth, ' because of 
the truth that is remaining in us, and shidl be with us to 
the age, * there shall be with you {or us) grace, kindness, 
peace, from God the Father, and from (the Lord) Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Father, in truth and love. 

(Call to love and obedience.) 

* I rejoiced greatly that I have found out of thy chil- 
dren (some) walking about in truth, even as we received 
a command from the Father. * And now, I request thee, 
O Kyria, not as writing a new command to thee, but 
that which we were having from (the) beginning, that 
we may love one another. ' And this is &e love, that 
we should walk about according to His command. This 
is the commandment, even as ye heard from the begin- 
ning, that ye should walk about in it, 'because many 
deceivers went (forth) into the world, who are not con- 
fessing Jesus Christ coming in flesh; this is the deceiver, 
and the anti-Christ. 

(Warnings.) 

• Behold yourselves, that we may not entirely lose the 
things which we wrought for ourselves, but may receive 
a fufi hire. * Everyone who is transgressing, and is not 
remaining in, the teaching of the Cluist hath not €k>d ; 
he who is remaining in the teaching (of the Christ,) this 



John's Letter to Oains* 

(WRITTKN A.D. 68.) 

The Elder to the dearly-beloved Gaiits, whom I myself 
love-dearly in truth. * Dearly-beloved, concerning all 
things I pray for thee to have a good journey, and to be 
in health, even as thy soul hath a good-journey ; ' for I 
rejoiced greatly, brethren coming and testifying of thee 
as to the truth, even as thou thyself walkest m truth. 
* I have no greater joy than these, that I hear of my own 
children widking about in truth. 

(Approval and encouragement) 

* Dearly beloved, thou doeet stedfastly whatsoever 
thou shouldst work in reference to the brethren, and in 
reference to strangers, * who testified of thee, as to the 
love, before an assembly, whom having set forward 
worthily of God thou doet well, ' for in behalf of the 
Name they went forth, receiving nothing from the nations. 
® We ourselves, therefore, ought to receive such, that we 
may become fellow-workers in the tru^. 

(A complaint and promise.) 

* I wrote to the assembly, but Diotrephes, who is loving 
the foremost place of them, receiveth us not. '•Where- 
fore, if I should come, I will cause him to remember his 
works which he doeth, flooding us with evil words, and 
not content with these, neither doth he himself receive 
the brethren, and restraineth those counselling to do so^ 
and casteth out of the assembly. 

(A warning and a tesOmony,) 
*^ Dearly beloved, be not imitating the evil thin^ but 
the good. He who is doing good is of God ; he i%a is 
doing evil hath not seen God. **To Demetrius testi- 
mony hath been, borne by all, and by the truth itself ; 
and we ourselves also bear testimony, and ye have known 
that our testimony is true. 

(A hope and a salutation.) 
'* I had many things to write, but I do not wish throng 
pen and ink to write to thee, '^ but I hope straightway 
to see thee, and mouth to mouth we shall talk. '* Peace 
to thee ! the friends salute thee ! be saluting the friends 
by name I 



The PiRgT Epistle of John is quoted by leNATius, in 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, written a.d. 116, and by 
PoLYOARP, in his Emstle to the Philippians, written 
before a.d. 167, by FapL4S, about the same date, by 
Irekabus, a.d. 120-202, by Clement of Alexandria, a.i>. 
160-220, &c. 

The ssooND Epistle is quoted by Irenaeus, CLEMion* 
of Alexandria, &c. ; and the Third by the Muratori 
Fragment, written between a.d. 150-180. 
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EGGLESIASTICISM. 

WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH, 

APFROTKD, REPBOVBD, AND IMPBOVED. 

Chaftbr in. 

Section VL — ^Ab God hath appointed the elect unto glory, 
80 hath he, by the eternal and most free purpose of his 
will, foreordiuned all the means thereunto (1 Pet. 1.2; 
Eph. 1.4, 5; 2.10; 2 Thes. 2.13). Wherefore, they 
who are elected, being fallen in Adam, are redeemed 
by Christ (1 Thes. 5.9, 10; Tit. 2.14); are eflFectually 
called unto faith in Christ by his Spirit working in 
due season; are justified, adopted, sanctified (Kom. 
8.30; Eph. 1.5; 2 Thes. 2.13), and kept by his power 
unto salvation (1 Pet. 1.5). Neither are any other 
redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adop- 
ted, sanctified, and saved, but the elect only (John 
17.9; Rom. 8.28; John 6.64^ 65; 8.47; 10.26; 1 John 
2.19). 



Wk shall never see eye to eye on this or any other sub- 
ject till we agree on a definition of terms. What, for 
example, is the scriptural meaning of the word elect f 
This can only be known by a careful comparison of its use 
in the Greek New Testament, to which may be added as 
aoxiliaiy the Greek Septnagint, as the ' authorized ver- 
sion' of the Scriptures systematically used by Jesus and 
the apostles, and the vocables, idiom, and style of which 
lay at the base of all their religious and ecclesiastical 
training. Now the Greek word Uxt»v§( occurs 23 times 
in the N.T., and is seven times rendered choseuy and six- 
teen times elect. From the most careful consideration, 
we are of opinion, that the trtie meaning, in every one of 
these passages, is not that of 'chosen or elect, but of 
'choice or select,' i.e. excellent, prime. This is almost 
undeniable, we think, in such passages as Mat. 20. 16 ; 22. 
14; Luke 23.35; Rom. 16.13; 1 Tan. 5.21; 1 Pet. 2.4, 
6, 9; 2 John 1.13; while the remaining passages, Mat. 
24.22, 24, 31 ; Mark 13.20, 22, 27; Luke 18.7; Rom. 8. 
33; CoL 3.12; 2 Tim. 2.10; Titus 1.1; 1 Pet. 1.2; Rev. 
17.14, though ci^ble of being rendered 'elect or chosen,' 
are equally capable of the term ' select or choice. ' In the 
Septuagint the word is systematically used in exactly 
the same signification, as a translation of the Hebrew 
hackur, e,g. 'excellent' as the cedars. Song 5.15; the 
'choice' men of Israel, 2 Sam. 10.9; all the 'choice' of 
Israel, 1 Ch. 19.10; 'choice' men, 2 Ch. 25.5; 'choice' 
ehariots, Ex. 14.7; 'choice* men, Jud. 20.15, 16, 34; 1 
Sam. 24.2; 26.2; 2 Sam. 6.1; 1 K. 12.21; 2 Ch. 11.1; 
13.3, 17; Ps. 89.19; Jer. 49.19; 50.44. See abo Prov. 
8.10, 19; 10*20; 16.16; 21.3; 22.1. It occurs also in 
the Septuagint Version of Gen. 23.6; 41.2; Ex. 30.23; 
Nu. 11.28; 2 Sam. 21.6; 22.27; 2 K. 3.19; 19.23; 1 Ch. 
7.40; 16.13; Ezra5.8; Neh.6.18; Job 37.11; Ps. 18.27; 
64.14; 88.4; 141.4; Prov. 12.25; 17.3; Song6,8,9; Isa. 
22.7. 8; 6.2; 28.16; 49.2; 54.12; 56.6; Jer. 3.19; 10. 
16; 22.7; 25.34; Ez. 7.20; 17.20; 19.12, 14; 25.9; 27. 
20, 24; 31.16; Amos 5.11; Hab. L16; 3.13; Hag. 
2.8, Ac. 

Bearinff this definition of \n\%HT§t in mind we can have 
no difficmty in admitting that the ' elect or choice ones,' 
are appointed to glory. ' To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life,* Rev. 2.7. Neither can any 
oeny that thev are also ' redeemed by Christ,' are ' effec- 
tuaUy called, are 'justified, adopted, sanctified,* and 
' kept by his power through faith with a view to salva- 
tion;' for so the preposition properly means. The re- 
mairiing claiise of this section is not supported by the 
Scriptures adduced, for John 17.9 merely declares that 
the Saviour, in one particular prayer, confined his requests 



to his iminedicUe disciples, but that he often prayed for 
the world, and that it is our duty to do so luLewise, is 
self-evident. 

Rom. 8.28 tells us that 'all things work tc^ether for 
good to them that love €U>d.' The human element in 
man's salvation is here predominant ; it is not * to those 
whom God loves,' thou^ that is true, but to ' those who 
love God,' and he would be a bold man who would assert 
that none but the really saved, ever * loved' God. 

John 6.64, 65 recognizes Christ's foreknowledge, and 
God's providence in enabling men to come unto Christ, 
as in V. 44, 45, where the Father is represented as ' draw- 
ing' men, and how? by 'teaching them. Teaching 
what ? what else can it be but the Tove of God, the guiU 
of sin, the power of corruption, the method of salvation. 
This 'drawing* of the Father is not always 'effectual,* 
for it is moral, not ^vsical, so Christ also savs, ' And I, 
if I be lifted up, wiU draw all men to me. He daily 
' draws' all men, but who will say he actually suooeeds 
in bringing them ? Only the UniversaUst ! 

John 10.26 tells us that the Jews whom Jesus addres- 
sed ' did not believe, because they were not of his sheep.' 
They were not of his sheep, beouise they cUd not wish, 
and would not believe in him, but doubtless many of 
these Jerusalem sinners were among those afterwards 
' added to the Lord, of such as were (in the course of) 
being saved ;' for salvation depends on a continuance of 
faith in Christ. John 8.47 is similar to 10.26, and needs 
no remark. 

1 John 2. 19 is the only other passage referred to, but 
it is as far from supporting the proposition of this sec- 
tion, as the preoeoing ones are. Verse 18 speaks of 
'many anti-Christs,' i.e. opposers of Christianity, who 
were manifesting themselves during the 'last tmie' of 
the Jewish dispensation, aereeably to the prediction of 
Christ (in Mat. 24.12), which they had heai^ of. Verse 
19 literally translated runs thus : 'They went forth out qf 
tM, but they ¥rere not ouiof w^ for if they had been out 
of us, they would have remained with us, but — ^that they 
mi^ht be manifested that all (now with us) are not out of 
"-' The phraseology is very remarkable, concise, and 



elliptical, but the evident meaning is, that the parties 
ref errod to, went out m body from the Christian Cnurch, 
because they had not really had the Christian spirit in 
them, and that they went out, that it misht be mani- 
fested to those remaining behind, that all who outwardly 
belong to the church are not to be reckoned really so. 
The ' all' in the last clause does not refer (at least ex- 
clusively) to those who went forth, but includes also those 
remaining in. 

Section VII.— The rest of mankind, God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, 
whereby ne extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleas- 
eth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his crea- 
tures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and 
wrath for their sins, to the praise of his glorious justice 
(Mat. 11.25, 26; Rom. 9.17, 18, 21, 22; 2 Tim. 2.19, 20; 
Jude4; 1 Pet. 2.8). 

This Section is sometimes (perhaps ^erally) regarded 
as teachiuff the doctrine of * reprobaHon,* but there are 
many Calvinists who not only repudiate the doctrine, but 
strenuously maintain that it is not taught here; and with 
these we are inclined, on the whole, to agree. At the 
same time, we have no doubt but that the maiority of 
the Westminster Divines held the doctrine in its broadest 
form, thouffh they have managed to express themselves 
ambiguously in the present section. 

The Scripture passages aflixed to this section are, as 
usual, inapplicable and insufficient. A few words on each 
will suffice. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



1) Mat. 11.25, 26, literally translated runs thus: 'I 
confess (not * thank') to thee, O Father, Lord of the heaven 
and of the earth, that thou didst hide (i.e. leave undis- 
covered) these things from wise and prudent ones (in 
their own eyes), and didst uncover them to babes (those 
willing to learn). Yes, Father, (I confess to thee) that 
80 it became a pleasing thought before Thee.' On this 
passage we observe 1) that Christ does not * thank' God 

* because^ of anjrthing, but simply * confessed or acknow- 
ledges * thcU^ He had acted in a certain approved manner ; 
2) that to * hide* a thing in Bible idiom is simply ' not to 
reveal' it, i.e. it is a negative not a positive act; and 3) 
that the * pleasing thousht' refers to the ' revealing' or 
uncovering, not to the ' hiding ;' as in the parallel case in 
Rom. 6.17, * thanks be to God that ye were servants 
of sin, but ye obeyed, ' &c. To suppose that Christ would 

* thank' God for actively ' hiding' ^m sinners the know- 
ledge of his revealed will for man's salvation, is, we are 
compelled to say, the most dArins blasphemy against 
Him who hath said, * / have no pUasure in Uie death of 
the wicked; turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ?* 

2) Rom. 9.17, 18, 21, 22 we have abeady sufficiently 
considered, and here only add, 1) that the miage of tiie 

* potter' refers not to individuals, but to nations, both in 
the use of it by Jeremiah and by Paul; 2) that the word 
'dishonour' is merely a negative one, i.e. ^wUhoxUhon- 
our,' not a positive one, of ^ame and approbrium, for no 
potter was ever so silly as to make a vessel for a positive 
eha/me, though he daily makes them for various piirposes 
or objects more or less worthy; and 3) the vessds of 
wrath 'fitted to destruction,' whether they were the 
Egyptians, or the Jews, were made so by their own pride, 
and obstinacy, not by God. 

3) 2 Tim. 2.19, 20 we have already considered, and 
shown that its true meaning is that the Lord ' approves, 
recognizes, or makes known,' those who are His. 

4) Judo 4, literally translated runs thus: — 'For there 
are certain men come in unawares, who have been for- 
merly (or publicly) described in reference to this judg- 
ment {or sentence), irreverent men,' &c. The passage 
has not the slightest reference to foreordination by God, 
but to announcements (such as that referred to in v. 17, 
18, 19), made by the apostles themselves, when the cha- 
racter of a certain class is written 'beforehand,' or 
'openly,' for the warning of all. 

1 Pet. 2.8, literally translated runs thus:— Christ 'is 
made {or became) a stone of stumbling, and a rock of 
offence, to those stumbling at the word {or doctrine), being 
disobedient, towards whKh also they were set,* — put, or 
placed, that they might be 'built up' on the 'chief 
comer stone.' So far from this passage teaching that 
some «re appointed to stumble, the very reverse is the 
case, it declares they were set or placed towards Christ 
with the express view of being ' built up,' but they were 
•disobedient,' and perished. We need not further slay 
the slain. 

Section VIIL—The doctrine of this high mystery of pre- 
destination is to be handled with special prudence and 
care (Roua. 9.20: 11.33; De. 29.29), that men attend- 
ing the will of God revealed in his Word, and yielding 
obedience thereunto, may, from the certainty of their 
effectual vocation, be assured of their eternal election 
(2 Pet. 1.10). So shall this doctrine afford matter of 
praise, reverence, and admiration of God (Eph. 1.6; 
Kom. 11.33), and of humility, diligence, and abundant 
consolation, to all that sincerely ol^y the sospel (Rom. 
11.6, 6, 20; 2 Pet. 1.10; Rom. 8.33; Luke ia20). 

Our present space is more than exhausted, but we heart- 
ily concur in the first proposition of this section that 
'this high mystery {i.e. this now revealed secret) of pre- 



destination is to be handled with special prudence and 
care.' We fully believe in a 'predestination' of classes 
and even of individuals, but it is one based on justice, 
truth, and love, not on a ' mere* good pleasure, which is 
opposed to every feature in the character of the God and 
I^ATHEB of our Lord Jesus Christ. We believe that by 
'yielding (continued) obedience' to the 'will' of God 
'revealed in His Word,' men 'may be assured of their 
eternal election.' We believe also that ' this doctrine of 
(conditional) election affords a solid foundation of glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good-will to- 
wards men ' who sincerely obey the gospeL' 

But in closing our examination of this painful chapter, 
we cannot refra^ from caressing our prof oundest humili- 
ation at the fact that the doctrines it propounds have 
been received and upheld by men, whose sobriety of mind 
is unchallenged, and whose love to (jod and to men is be- 
yond dispute. That any Christian man or body of men, 
who unfeifinedly believe as the very truth of God, that 
* Ood is light and in Him is no darkness atoll,* {\ John 1.6) ; 
that ' Ood is love,* (1 John 4.8) ; that * He is no respecter 
of persons,* (Acts 10.34^ 35); that 'He wUlhat^ all men 
to be saved,' (1 Tim. 2.4) ; that 'He is not willing that 
any should perish,' (2 Pet. 3.9) ; that He actually submits 
His case b^ appealing to our own reason, feeble as it is, 
to justify his dealings with us, yea He humbles Himself 
so much to us to secure our sympathy and co-operation 
with Him in His scheme of mercy, that He swears by 
Himself, because He could swear by none hiflher, '/ 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked/ (Ezek. 
33.11); that He solemnly calls on guilty sinners them- 
selves to * judge* whether he could do more than He has 
done already for their safety and happiness, appealing 
honestly to their own sense of right and wrong, (Isa. 
5.4) ; that He cries aloud and pleads with sinners, ' Come 
now, and let us reason together,' (Isa. 1.18); that He 
does not wrap Himself up in His own Sovereign Power 
or Incomprehensibleness, but remonstrates again sad 
again, * Yet ye sav, the way of the Lord is not equal (».^, 
just even in man^s estimation). Hear now, O house of 
Israel : is not my way equal? are not your ways unequal? 
When a righteous man tumeth away... for his iniquity 
that He hath done shall he die. Again, when the wicked 
man tumeth away... he shall save his soul alive,' (Ezek. 
18.25-32 ^ also 33. 17-20); that He was not willing that 
the 'six-score' thousand children in Nineveh, and the 
'much cattle,' should suffer even temporal death in the 
overthrow of the city, (Jonah 4.11);— should yet be able 
to persuade themselves that the same Divine Being, in 
the bye-gone eternity, did unchangeably fobbordain 
some men to EVERLA^riNG death, from which they can- 
not possibly escape, and that, out of His mere free-n:ace 
€md love, without anything in the creature moving Him 
thereto, and all to t^e praise of His globious grace, 
He ordained them to dishonour and wrath for their sins, 
the necessity of which, (Calvin says,) He has imposed by 
his oum predestination, and from which they cannot escape, 
and which they are constrained to do by the will of God, 
is truly overwhelming ! O reason^ art thou fled to bmtidi 
beasts? 

Eabth! Earth! Earth! hear the word of the 
Lord : A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in 
the Land! Ask ye now among the heathen. Who hath 
heard such things? Take away her aattlemsntb, 

FOR they are not THE LoRD's. 
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Answers to Queries. 

Baptism of TtifarUs — why do toe practUe this? p. 126. 
— We refer Britannicus to p. 112, where he will find a 
general view of the question. As to the next query, On 
what ground do we condemn the Baptists ? we can only say, 
that we do not ' condemn' them ; to their own Master 
they stand or fall. Paedo-baptists, as we understand it, 
do not question the lawfulness of * immersion,' or of * adult 
baptism.' 

Partjatory. — ^We wish much that some of our corres- 
pondeuts would take up the whole subject of Purgatory, 
pointing out accurately but concisely its real origin and 
nature. We are inclined to believe that very inaccurate 
views prevail both among Romanists and Protestants 
regarding these. We can only, at present, touch on the 
general view exhibited in the standards of the present 
church of Rome. We believe then that Kome holds that 
I*ur^tory is designed only for Christians who die in a 
state of venial sin, or who have not paid the debt of 
temporal punishment required by the church. The 
Council of Trent teaches, 1) that it is a place ot punish- 
inenty 2) that it is fiery punishment. It is founded on 
the notion of some sins being vcniaXj and of their tempor- 
ary punishment after death ; the first of which is con- 
trary to Rom. 6.23; GaL 3.10; James 2.10, and the 
second is certainly no^ supported by Mat. 5.25, 26; 12. 
32; 1 Cor. 3.13-15; 1 Pet. 3.18-20, which are all the 
passages generally quoted in its support. That saints 
enter into glory mmiediately after death appears to be 
taught in Luke 23.43 (compared with 2 i3or. 12.2); 2 
Cor. 5.1, 8; PhiL 1.21-23; Rev. 1413, &c. Auoustinb, 
bishop of Hippo, according to Gieseler the historian, was 
the first that suggested that fire may, as a temporary 
purification, be applied to some in the interval between 
death and the general judgment. He was in fact the 
author of almost all the corruptions of the Romish 
Church, both in doctrine and in practice, and if we may 
not apply to him the language of Christ regarding Judas : 

* it had been good for that man, if he had never been 60771,' 
we certainly think that it would have been good for the 
ch urch and dtristianity, We see no scriptural or reasonable 
objection to the closing remark of Britannicus that the 
day of judgment is going on ; in a certain sense it is. 

Ecerlastmg PwUshment, p. 112. — We refer the querist 
to one view of the matter, presented already in p. 46 as 
a Special Query, which has never been taken up, so far 
as "y^Q knoiv. 

WhocrecUedEril? p. 112.— We do not think that *einr 
can properly be said to be * created.* We incline to think 
that it sprang originally from that * imperfection^^ which 
is necessarily connected with all created beings — God 
himself being the only thoroughly perfect one — wno being 
left to the freedom of their own will in respect to their 
duty to their Creator and their fellow-creatures, were 
liafde to failure therein, and actually did fail. While 

* eriC in every form, root and branch, is to be deplored, 
we believe that it serves as a most important element in 
the moral training of God's moral creation. 

Mat. 22.32. — We are not satisfied with any explana- 
tion of this passage that we have ever seen, and commend 
it to the careful and prayerful study of our readers. 

Why do the Jews cover, and why do Christians uncover 
ih^r heads in worsltipf p. 112. — Covering the head or 
face was, in ancient times, and stiU is, in the East, a 
mark of reverence and submission, as is manifest from 
many passages of the Scriptures and the accounts of 
Oriental life, but Christiani^^ having elevated man from 
bein^ regarded as merely the creature of God, into the 
.position and privilege of a son of God, we with open 
face behold the glory of the Lord, and speak with Him 
face to face, with filial boldness and confidence. 



John 21.15-17. — The difference between the two verbs 
found in the Greek of this passage is very clear and in- 
teresting. The one refers primardy to the simple * love* 
of friendship, as in. philanthropy , philology , &c., the other 
is a clasping, embracing *love,' wnich will not let its ob^ 
ject go. Accordingly it is this latter word that Jesus 
uses: * Simon, son 01 Jonas, dost thou dearty-love me,* 
that thou canst never forsake me and let me go alone T 
There is an allusion to Peter's repeated avowals that he 
at least would never forsake him. Peter warned by his 
past failure, and taught humility thereby, is afraid to 
venture more than a timid, *Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee as af-iend,* I am 
thy triend ; at least, I can say that. A second time the 
question is asked and answered in identically the same 
words. The third time Jesus drops his own word, and 
takes up Peter's : * Art thou my friend f and Peter, em- 
boldened by the thrice-repeated enquiry, takes up the 
former word of Jesus : * Lord, thou knowest that I dearly 
love thee,' — an embracing, clasping love that death itself 
cannot sever. 

Is it the duty of Chilians to observe the rite of fasting ? 
— Private Christians may lay it upon themselves to fast 
occasionally with much advantage, but it is nowhere laid 
upon us as an imperative duty. See Mark 2.18-22, 
wnere to the question, * why do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy disciples fast not f Christ replies by 
the parables of the piece of new cloth on an old garment, 
and new wine in ola bottles. <j. d. : — 

Carnal rites, e.g. fasting, as ill agree with a spiritual 
dispensation as new cloth with an old garment. 

The new wine of the Gospel may not be put into the 
old bottles of Judaism. Each dispensation must have 
its embodiment and expression in its own appropriate 
rites. V. K R. 

Luke 2.29, 30, p. 100.— That Simeon, 'just and de- 
vout,' was also an old man, has been the traditional be- 
lief of the Christian Church ; but is there any satisfactory 
foundation for this belief ? The Evangelist, while dwell- 
ing particularly on the age of Anna, says nothing 
regarding that of Simeon. The belief seems to have 
arisen from the revelation to Simeon that he should not 
'see death,' (understood as meaning that he himself 
should not die,) before he had seen the Lord's Christ, 
combined with the thought implied, that Simeon's death 
would immediately follow this sight. He came into the 
temple, 'bound in the spirit,' (see Acts 20.22,) and then 
taking up the infant Jesus in his arms, his exclamation is, 
'Now thou loosest («<r«Xi/i/f) thy servant, master, ac- 
cording to thy word, in peace,' &c. The words do not 
necessarily imply that Simeon contemplated immediate 
dissolution of the body, either in the temple, or else- 
where. The apostle Paul, when writing to the Philip- 
pians, and expressing a desire to be with Christ, uses 
the stronger term, ufaXvrai, also translated in our bibles, 
'depart.* R. L. 

Bowing cU the Name of Jesus in the Creeds. — Probably 
you will receive many replies to the query on the above 
subject ; but I desire, in the midst of so much scepticism 
and false doctrine, to ffive my feeble testimony to 
the Deity of our blessed Redeemer. The object of 
bowing at His sacred name is to show to all who may 
witness the act, whether visible or invisible, their bdief 
that He is 'veiy God of very God.* It originated, I be- 
lieve, at the time when Athanasius so nobly opposed 
the efforts of the Arians to degrade the Saviour ht)m 
that ineffable position to which He had a right. The 
orthodox at that time, whether by injunction or b^ 
common consent, adopted bowing as a testimony of their 
belief. I think the reasons for continuing the practice 
are as strong as those which originated it. I^ucrs. 

[The Greek is not ' a/,' but * in. — Er>.] 
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Additional Queries. 



How is answer to prayer and a special providence to be 
reconciled with natural law, and the working of cause 
and effect ? Is not everything in this world governed by 
unchanging law, which as we obey or disobey we reap 
enjojrment or suffering ? 

Is it not clear from all Christ's teaching that he did 
preach atonement throueh his death ? (see paff e 111.) Was 
not this the only gospel ever preached under either the 
Old or New Test^ents ? How could any find accept- 
ance with God without faith in Christ, in prospective at 
least ? Before the disciples were sent by Christ to preach 
must the^ not have unoerstood this ? 

What IS the nature of the ' faith' Christ alludes to as 
rendering its possessors able to move mountains? Is it 
mere mental confidence in self -power to work the mii^ 
acle, or is it a high degree of * saving faith' in Christ ? 

May not Satam be ubiquitous by the agency of evil 
spirits, as the Scriptures say * he goeth about as a roaring 
bon f That evil spirits are at work in this world, the 
man possessed of devils, and other Scripture facts, would 
lead us to suppose. 

H Christ cud not take our sinful nature how was he 
tempted? Did Satan tempt Him in a more personal 
manner than other men ? 

Christ is called the * first-bom,' and 'first-begotten;' 
m^ not this imnly that he did not exist from eternity ? 

U our Lord did not enter upon his public ministry 
until thirty years of age, how is it probable he employed 
the time previous ? 

What authority have we for concluding that the ' a^ 
of miracles' is past? Does not Paul direct the minis- 
ters of the church to lay hands on the sick and anoint 
them with oil ? And should not some of the apparently 
miraculous works of such men as Whitefield and Irving 
be attributed to the influence of the Holy Spirit ? 

Should a minister preach instantaneous conversion — 
'believe and be saved,' or direct his hearers to engage in 
works of grace and upright conduct, and vxUt/or the en- 
lightening of the Holy Spirit ? 

Does not 2 Pet. 2.21 refer to those who have merely a 
mental knowledge of the Lord ? Is it not clear from such 
passages as 1 John 6.12; John 3.36; 5.24; 6.47, &c., 
that uiose who have once savingly believed can never be 
lost? 

What does Paul mean by the 'spiritual body' — ^if a 
bodu, it must contain the soul, and man be three-fold ? 

'Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God' — 
how is this to be reconciled with the resurrection and the 
body of our Lord ? 

.^re we to suppose that heaven and hell are not locctU- 
ties but only states ? 

Do the 'few and many stripes' refer to duration or 
degree? 

JjB the opinion that some hold that the ' day of final 
judgment' is all figurative, and that the judgment of each 
mdividual takes place immediately after death, con- 
science being the judge, at all tenable? also that the 
eating of the forbidden fruit means simply indulging 
appetite ? 

Does not Mat. 23.39 allude to a time still future, when 
the Jews as a nation, shall own the Messiah? seeing it 
was spoken after his journey to Jerusalem ? 

Was sin in thought condemned by the law of Moses, or 
during the Old Testament dispensation ? 

Is capital punishment inculcated in the New Testa- 
ment as it is m the Old (Gen. 9.6) ? 

From Luke 22.32, are we to understand that Peter 
was not a true believer until after the death of Christ ? 

J'ude 9. — How do you explun this passage? what is 
meant by the * body of Moses ?* 



Is it right to vow or pledge ocuself to keep good re- 
solutions ? 

What is meant by the ' ministering spirits sent forth,' 
&c., does it refer to disembodied spirits ? B. K W. 

Lay Patronage. — Is this lawful or unlawful ? 

8t€Ue Ekdowments of BeUaion, — ^Are these sancticmed by 
the letter or the spirit of the New Testament ? 

Sacramental Fast-Days, — What ground is there in 
Scripture or common sense for these ? 

Archbishops. — H every Elder is a Bishop, why should 
the teaching Elder in a Kirk-Session or oongregatioiial 
PresbjTtery be always the Moderatcff, by virtue of his 
office? Ijs not this practically making him an Arch- 
bishop? 

Church- Union, — Was there not at one time, during the 
17th century, a probability of Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians uniting into one body ? 

Synod of Dort. — ^When and whv was this Synod called? 
How Ions did it sit ? What good did it do ? 

Ante-Nicene Library. — It would be a great favour to 
many a reader if you would kindly eive a snodnt account 
of this series of works. A slight &etch of the yarions 
authors, when and where they lived — ^the ^^enuinemss 
or otherwise of their writing — the comparative value of 
the old and the new translations — ^with an abstract df 
their doctrine, as has been done with Augustine, p. 72 of 
B. N. cfc Q. 

The Ten Commandments. — How are the remazkable 
differences between the Record of these in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy to be accounted for ? Was Moses iii8{nred 
to aUer the words ? If so, was it because the Law^ver 
had chanced his reasons ? Is it not probable that onsin- 
ally the Ten Commandments stood alone in their naked 
form, and the reasons were added to them afterwards by 
divine suggestion ? 

Did not aXl the Fathers of the first three centuries hold 
the doctrine of man's free-will ? 

Where may the best account of Origen's opinions be 
found? 

What is the Scripture doctrine regarding guardian 
angels? 

What do jTOU understand by the prayer — ' Lead us not 
into temptation f Does God ever do so ? 

Did the Jews or the Heathen expect a Star to appear 
at the birth of the expected Saviour ? 

What was the difference between the Civil and tiie 
Sacred Year of the Jews ? 

What is the difference between Faith and Belie/? 

How do you explain the phrase, ' this day our daily 
bread?' 

What is the difference between the authenticity and the 
gentUneness of a book ? 

It would greatly oblige if an intelligible account of the 
Origin of Evil could be given in a few words. 

Does any writer prove the truth of Christianity from the 
low estate of its first professors ? 

Who or what were the Sibils ? 

1 Cor. 11.10.— 'Because of the Angels?* Who are 
these ? how is this explained ? 

Mat. 11.11. — ^What is the meaning of the expression 
here, 'He that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than' John the Baptist. 

Josh. 7.1-26. — ^Was Achan's whole family put to death 
along with himself ? Was this just ? 

Jttd. 1. 19. — ^Why is it said that Judah could not drive 
out the Canaanites ? was this a misfortune or a sin ? 

Mat. 3.1-11. — ^What was the exact force of the three 
temptations of Christ ? 

Mat. 5.22. — What is the exact difference bctwe^i 
'i?aca,' and 'thou Fool f 
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Critical Nottees. 

THE THREEFOLD MYSTERY : Hints on the Son^f of 
Songs, viewed as a Prophecy of the Doable United 
Chnrch of Jew and Gentile. B^ the author of ' The 
Gathered Lily/ &c., 12mo. pp. viii. 149. 

London: Partridge Js Co. 
Tot Song OF Soxos, «.e. the *most excellent Song,' or 
still more literally * a song of the songs which are to She- 
lomoh,' (either as the tmriUTt or the subject) ^ has always 
formed a part of the Jewish Canon of Scripture ; it is 
found in the Septuagint Greek Version, also in those of 
Aqoila, Synunachus, and Theodotion; and it is in the 
lists as furnished by Pbilo, Josephus, Melito, the Tal- 
mud, &c. Interpreters are divided into 1) mystical or 
typical, 2) allegorical, and 3) literal. Th» first is a mere 
o^hoot from the second, and the third is irreconcilable 
with the language of the poem itself, which represents 
the bride as poor, the keeper of a vineyard, going about 
the city by night, smitten by the watchmenf lo&ing in 
the villages, and yet a * prince's' daughter. We look 
upon it therefore as a poem composed by or for Solomon, 
in which under the image of the mutual love and trials 
of a betrothed pair, (compare Ps. 45. 1^7,) the love and 
trials of Messiah and his people are pourtrayed. The 
Jews, as early as A.D. 200, applied it to the history of 
Israel from the Exodus till the building of the third 
temple, and are said to have restricted its perusal to 
penoQs above the age of thirty. 

The %rork before us, though it does not add much to a 
critical appreciation of the * Soiig* as a lyric composition, 
c^iDtains many profitable thoughts in well-expressed 
laogoage, calculated to touch the heart, aud improve 
the Ufe. Our own view of the structure of the * Song' 
may be seen in the * New Version,' givea in pp. 38-40 of 

THE POPULAR IDEAS OF IMMORTALITY, Ever- 
usTiNG Punishment, and the State of Separate 
Souls, brought to the test of Scripture; a series of 
Discourses delivered in the Parish Church of Tipton, 
StaflForJshire, in 1863-4, by the Rev. Willum Keb, 
M.A., post 8vo, second edition, p. viii. 223, 

Ihulley: W. H. Laxton, London: Simpkin df Co. 
This is a vigorous attack on the popular belief of the 
ncUaral immortality of the soul; the author contends 
that the righteous aione shall enjoy immortality, and that 
only as the ' free gift of God through Jesus Christ,' that 
the wicked shall cease to exist, their * body* returning to 
its primeval dust, and their * animal l\f^ which was 
breathed into man's nostrils at first, returning to * God 
who gave it. ' Without at present expressing any opinion 
on tms theory, we cannot out acknowledge the evident 
denre to brine all things to the test of Scripture, to * what 
saith the Lord ?' This is the true spirit in which we ought 
ever to examine any doctrine presented to us for our 
Acceptance. Mr Kers view is not new ; it is as old at 
least as Justin Martyr (A.D. 103-167), Theophilus (a.d. 
110-180), Irenaeus (A.D. 120-202), Amobius (a.d. 200-300), 
Tatian(A.D. 100-170), Herodotus; also, Mosheimjp. 86, 
vol 1), WUliam lyndalLGibbon, Richard Watson 
(Institutes), Luther, &c. We intend to return to the 
robject. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE, containing the Old and New 
Testaments, according to the Authorized Version, 
aewly divided into paragraphs, with concise Introduc- 
tions to the several Books, and notes illustrative of the 
Chronology, History, and Geography of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, containing all the most remarkable variations of 
the Ancient Versions, and the Chief Results of Bibli- 
cal Criticism. By R. B. Blackadder, 1640 pp. small 
W 168, London: Simpkin, Marshall db Co. 



The main features of this work are the following : — I. 
The Sacred Text is re-divided; for chapters we have 
sections, for verses para^pha; the old distinctions are 
retained for reference. II. Important parallel passages 
are quoted at length. III. The Translators' Marginal 
Readings are given. IV. Amended translations. V. 
Every Section has its own Date. VI. By means of the 
Numerals prefixed to each Section, the whole Volume 
may be read chronologically. VII. The Poetical Books 
are printed rhythmiciuly on the principles of poetic par- 
allelism. VIII. Spjeeohes are in inverted commas. IX. 
Most important variations of the Ancient Versions. X. 
A comparison, by means of a different type, of the Re- 
ceived Greek Text with the Vatican MS. XI. A Har- 
mony of the Gospels, also of the Enistles with the Book 
of Acts. XII. Quotations in the New Testament from 
the Old, are printed in cajutals. XIII. Ge<Mpraphical 
Heading. XlV. Introductions to each Book. XV. 
Analvsis of the Argument of the Epistles. 

All these particiuars are carried out with different de- 
grees of ability. Generally speaking, we think the 
sections or chapters might have had several minor sub- 
divisions with headings, the paragraphs are rather too 
short, and the Ancient Versions quoted irreffolarly, and 
not sufficiently literal, to be of real, standara use. The 
New Testament part is much superior to that of tiie Old 
Testament, as was perhaps to be expected. The signs 
used to refer to the notes are both italics and Qreeks, so 
that there is some confusion, which would have been ob- 
viated by the ' critical notes' beinff placed at the bottom, 
and the ' marginal references' at the sides, of the page. 

The labour of the whole work must have been great, 
and the Editor deserves high commendation, and what 
is equally desirable, loarm support; for, not thinking that 
he nath attained to perfection, he proposes to issue a 
New, Revised and Enlarged Edition, which will have 
Six additional features, viz., I. Complete Comparison 
with the Samaritan, Septuagint, Vulgate, and occasion- 
ally other Versions, II. Giving a more exact rendering 
than the Authorized Version of Greek words and idioms. 
III. Showing where the same original word occurs else- 
where differently rendered. TV. Where different ori- 
nnal words are rendered by the same English one. V. 
Where the italics might and should be omitted. VL 
Revision of marginal references, with appropriate signs 
of value. 

He would like also to add 1) a uniform expression of 
Proper Names, 2) a list of Scripture Names, with their 
meanin|[s, pronunciation, and accentuation, and the mo- 
dem Oriental pronunciation, 3) Modem name of places 
identified by modem research, 4) List of obsolete words, 
5) Svnoptical Tables, 6) Origin and object of each Bible 
Book, 7) How long the Jewish Canon was open, and 
when the Christian one closed, 8) Great attention to 
Chronology. 

He proposes enlisting * fifteen or twenty-one' scholarly 
persons in this work, and desires that * persons disposed 
to assist in this undertaking would communicate with 
him without delay. ' It will be published in one volume, 
crown quarto, price one guinea. 

There can be no doubt that such a work as Mr Black- 
adder contemplates, would, if properly executed, be al- 
most invaluable to the mere English Reader, and his long 
experience in connection with *The English Bible,' ren- 
ders it highly desirable that he should he engaged on it ; 
and if the friends of the Bible would only encourage him 
by their co-operation, we have no doubt a great and a 
good work would be accomplished. We shall gladly help, 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE PARABLES and Ex- 
pBEss Similitudes of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; wherein also many things are doptrinally 
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handled and improved by way of application ; by Ben- 
jamin Keach, author of *Tropologia,' a Key to open 
Scripture Metaphors, pp. xii. 904, large 8vo. 



London: W. H. Collingridge. 
The author of this work was bom at Stokehanum, in 
Buckinghamshire, in 1640. Though bred to trade he had 
a studious turn, and became a (Baptist) preacher. He 
published in 1664 Hhe ChiUVs Instructor/ for which he 
wasput in the pillory, and died in 1704 when a pastor 
in Horsley-Doune, Southwark. Imitating Bunyan he 
wrote * Travels of True Godliness,' also 'Travels of Un- 
ffodliness.' His * Tropologia,' or * Key to open Scripture 
Metaphors' was issued in folio, in 1682 and again in 1778. 
The work now before us was also issued in folio, in 
1701, and again in 4 vols 8vo, 1815, but the present edi- 
tion is, in several respects, much to be preferred. 
Keach's expositions are, it must be confessed, often 
extremely fanciful, but yet this large and handsome 
volume contains a perfect * treasury' of rich thoughts and 
illustrations, well fitted to arouse the attention, excite 
the interest, warm the affections, and strengthen the love 
and zeal, of the reader or hearer. We therefore com- 
mend it most cordially to all of our readers who are en- 
gaged in teaching Scripture to young or old. 

A NEW INTRODUCTION to the Stttdy op the Bible, 
by E. P. Barrows, D.D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture, New York, 8vo, pp. viii. 568. 

London: Beligioua Tract Society. 
Contents : Preface. Part I. Evidences of Revealed 
Religion: Introductory Remarks, Crenuineness of the 
Gk>8pel Narratives, Their Preservation, Their Authenti- 
city and Credibility, Acts of the Apostles and Acknow- 
ledged Epistles, Disputed Books, Inspiration and the 
Canon, Iniseparable Connection with Old and New Tes- 
taments, Authorship of the Pentateuch, Its Authenticity 
and Credibility, Remainder of the Old Testament, In- 
ternal and External Evidences. 

Part II. iNTRODUcnoN to the Old Testament : Its 
Names and External Form, Original Text and its History, 
Formation and History of the Hebrew Canon, Ancient 
Versions, Criticism of the Text, Books of the O. T. as a 
whole, the Pentateuch, Historical Books, Poetical Books, 
Greater Prophets, Minor Prophets. Appendix : the O. 
T. Apocrypha. 

Part. III. Introduction to the New Testament: 
Its language. External Form, History of the Text, For- 
mation of the Canon, Ancient Versions, Historical Books, 
Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. Appen- 
dix : Apostolic Fathers, ana Apocryphal Writings. 

Part IV. Biblical Interpretation; IntrcSuctory 
Remarks, General Principles of Interpretation, Figurative 
Language, Unity of Revelation, Scriptural Types, Inter- 
pretation of Prophecy, New Testament Quotations from 
the Old. FaC'ISimilea of Ancient New Testament MSS. 
and Index. 

This interesting volume is well calculated to give a 
bird's eye view of the Bible, considered as a literary 
composition, in connection with the discussions raised by 
Colenso, Davidson, and others. The field, however, is 
too extensive for one pen to describe it fully, or one 
volume to comprise the description. Yet for a portable 
and comprehensive view of tne whole matter, we com- 
mend it as worthy of a place in the library of every one 
desirous of knowing the literary position of the Book of 
Books. 

ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY.— WRiriNas of the Apos- 
Touc Fathers, translated by the Rev. Dr Roberts, Dr 
Donaldson, and Rev. F. Crombie, 8vo, pp. viii. 506. 

T. cfc T. ChrL 

This Library is meant to comprize translations of all the 



extant writings of the Fathers down to a.d. 325 (when 
the first GTeneral Council was held at Nice), with t^e ex- 
ception of the more bulky writings of Orioen. llie 
Editors profess to lean to litera>l exactness in the trana- 
lations, with occasional verbatim renderings; brief in- 
troductory notices, and short notee respecting various 
readings, special references, and obscure passages, are to 
be supplied. 

The volume before us contains : Clemenfs Episties to 
the Corinthians I. II. ; Polycarp^s Epistle to the Philip- 
pians; His Martyrdom; Bamahofr Epistle; JgnaUyj^ 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Magneaians, Trallians, Ro- 
mans, Philadelplmuis, Smymaeans, and Polycarp (all in 
a twofold form, together with a tnuislation of the Syiiac 
Version of his Epistles to Polycarp, the Ephesians, and 
the Romans) ; His Martyrdom ; the Epistle to Diognetus; 
the Pastor of HermaSy the Fragments of Papkts. Also 
an ' Appendix,' containing the Spurious Elpistles of Igna- 
tius to uie Tarsians, Antiochians, Hero, the Philippiana, 
Mari{^ Mary, with two to the apostle John, and one to 
the Virgin Mary. The whole closes with an Index of 
* Subjects,' and one of * Texts.' 

The interest that must always more or less attach to 
the opinions and practices of the first believers in Christi- 
anity will secure for this particular Series the support of 
men of very different views in relation to their position 
to us. We anticipate tvx> results that will arise from the 
successful prosecution of this Scheme; the one is, an 
abatement of the extravagant notions of Bomanitts, 
Puseyites, Irvingites and others regarding the purity, ex- 
cellency and perfection of the Pnmitive Chuii2h, as if *< 
were a model lor us that toe should ever strive to imitate ; 
the other is, the utter overthrow of the Tubingen Theory 
of the New Testament Books being written by the com- 
panions or contemporaries of Hermas and Polycarp in the 
second centuiy. The difference between the style, and 
sentiments, of these so-called * Apostolic Fathers,' who 
flourished between a.d. 1(X^200, and those of the Apos- 
tles is as great as between the Zend-Avesta and the 
Bible. The Apostolic Fathers could no more have com- 
posed the Gospels or the Epistles, than they could have 
written * Paradise Lost, ' or Bacon's 'Novum Organum.' 
Bunyan as far exceeds Hermas as Isaiah does Mohammed, 
or as Paul docs Swedenborg. In the fullest conviction 
that these two important r^ults are inevitable, we wel- 
come the Series as at once a means of defending the truth 
and of overcoming error. 

A great deal, however, will depend on the manner in 
which the Translations are executed, and the accompany- 
ing Introductory Notices, &c. compiled. H the former 
be inaccurate, or the latter shallow, there wiU still be 
room for the controversialist to cavil and mislead. We 
are not altogether satisfied with this first volume on 
either of these points. In many places Archbishop 
Wake's version is simpler and better. But the New 
Translation sometimes lollows his even in its blunders, 
of which we can at present notice only one. It occurs 
in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians, sect, ix., 
which Wake renders, * no loncer observing sabbaths, but 
keeping the Lord's day— in wich also our life is sprang 
up;' the new version has, 'no longer observing the salh 
bcUhf but living in the observance of the Lord s day, on 
which also our life has sprung up again ;' whereas the 
original text has : ' no longer saboatiziMf, but living ac- 
cording to the Lord's life, in which also our life sprang 
up' — ^which entirely changes the sense. The Introduc- 
tory Notices are too meagre, while the notes on the text 
arc many of them interesting and helpfuL 
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Account of the Alexandrian, Vatican, and 
Sinaitic MSS. 

I. The Codez Vaticanus, marked by tlie letter B, and 
to caUed from the Vatican library at Rome to which it 
belongs. It is written continnously, without any division 
of words, on very fine vellum (one of the markis of high 
antiquity), in sznall but neat uncial letters, very much 
like those of the manuscript rolls of Herculaueum, and 
has three columns to the page, which is of the quarto 
size. OriginaUy it had at the end of particular sections 
a small empty space of the breadth of a letter or half a 
letter, but no ornamental capitab, marks of punctuation, 
nor accents, though some of these have been added by 
later hands. The divisions into sections made by the 
empty spaces above named are peculiar to this codex, 
not agreeing with those of any other system. Of these 
Matthew has 170; Mark, 62; Luke, 152; John, 80. 
Most of the books have also brief titles and subscnp- 
tions. The manuscript contained originally the whole 
Bible, the Apocrypha included, as a^ the epistle of 
Clement to the Cormthians. The order of the tMoks in 
the New Testament, if entire, would be the same as in 
the Alexandrine manuscript, the Catholic epistles pre- 
ceding the Pauline, and the epistle to the Hebrews com- 
ing in between 2 Thessalonians and 1 Timothy. At 
present the Old Testament wants the greater part of 
GenesiB and a part of the Psalms. In the New Testa- 
ment the epistle to Philemon, the three pastoral epistles, 
the latter part of the epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
Apocalvpse, are wanting. This manuscript is generaJly 
referred to the fourth century. Its authority is very 
high, but through the jealousy of its Roman conservators 
it has been of late years, f or jpractical purposes, inac- 
cessible to biblical scholars. Uardinal Mai's edition of 
it in 1858, and the revision of this in 1859, are unreliable. 
TiBcheudorf has published an edition of the New Testa- 
ment part of it. 

II. The Codex SinaiticuSf designated by Tischendorf , 
its discoverer, by the Hebrew letter aleph (»c). One of 
the most interespng events of the present century, in the 
department of biblical science, is the discovery ol a com- 
plete manuscript of the New Testament, belonging, as is 
generally a^preed, to the fourth century ; therefore as old 
»8 the V atican manuscript, perhaps older, and of very 
high authority in biblical criticism. In a visit to Mount 
Sinai in 1844, Tischendorf had found at the convent of 
St. Catherine on Mount Sinai forty-three beautiful parch- 
ment leaves belonging to a manuscript of the Septuagint 
not before known to biblical scholars. In a subsequent 
visit to the same convent in February 1859, it was his 
high privil^e to find of the same manuscript the Greek 
New Testament entire, part of the Old, the so-called 
emstle of Barnabas, and part of the writing called the 
Shei^erd of Hermas, the whole contained in one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand columnar lines, written on three 
hondred and forty-six leaves. This precious manuscript 
Tischendorf managed to obtain for the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia as the great patron of the Greek Church, 
and it i» now at St. Petersburg. It is written on parch- 
ment of a fine quality in large plain uncial letters, with 
foor columns to a page. It contains, as is commonly the 
case with ancient manuscripts, revisions, and so-called 
corrections by a later hand; but, as it proceeded from 
the pen of the original writer, it had neither ornamented 
capitals, accents, nor divisions of words or sentences. 
The style of writing is plain, and everything about it 
bears the marks of high antiquity. The order of the 
books is as follows: 1) the gospels; 2) the epistles of 
Paul, that to the Hebrews included, which stands after 
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2 Thessalonians; 3) the Acts of the Apostles; 4) the 
Catholic epistles; 5) the Apocalypse. It has the Am- 
monian sections and Eusebian canons, but whether from 
the first or a subsequent hand is doubtfuL A splendid 
edition of this codex was published at St. Petersburg in 
1862, which seeks to preserve with the greatest possible 
accuracy the form of writing, columns, corrections, &c. 
The Leipsic edition is adapted to popular use. 

III. The CodexAlexandrinuSf Alexandrine manuscript, 
placed first in the list of uncial manuscripts, and accord- 
mgly marked A. It is now in the British Museum, 
London. In the year 1628 it was sent as a present to 
Charles I., by Cynllus Lucaris, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, by whom it was brought from Alexandria in 
E^rpt, where Cyrillus had formerly held the same office. 
Hence the name Alexandrine. Cyrillus in a notice 
attached to it, says that tradition represented a noble 
Egyptian woman of the fourth centuiy, named Thecla, 
as the writer of it ; an Arabic subscription makes her to 
have been Thecla the martjrr. These external noticea 
are not so reliable as the internal marks, all of which 
show it to be of a great age. Some assign it to the fourth 
century, but it is more commonly assigned to the fifth, 
and Egypt is generally regarded as the place where it 
was written. It is on panmment in uncial letters, with- 
out divisions of words, accente, or breathings, and with 
only occasional marks of punctuation, a dot to indicate 
a division in the sense. The lines are arranged in two 
columns, and the sections begin with large letters, placed 
a little to the left of the column, outside the measure of 
the column. The orders of the books is : 1) the Gospels ; 
2) the Acts of the Apostles; 3) the Catholic epistles; 
(4) the epistles of Paul, with that to the Hebrews be- 
tween 2 Thessalonians and 1 Timothy ; 5) the Apocalypse. 
In the gospels, Ammonian sections with the Eusebian 
canons are indicated, and at the top of the pajges the 
larger sections or titles. In the Old Testament it is de- 
fective in part of the Psalms. In the New it wante idl 
of Matthew as far as chap. 25.6 ; also from John 6.50 to 
8.52; and from 2 Cor. 4.13 to 12.6. It has appended at 
the end the genuine letter of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians, and a fragment of a second spurious letter. 
To these apocryphal additions we owe the preservation 
of the Apocalypse in an entire state. Until the dis- 
covery of the Sinai Codex^ the Alexandrine exhibited 
the text of the New Testament in by far the most entire 
state of all the uncial manuscripts. 

IV. Codex Ephraemi, preserved in the Imperial library 
of Paris, and marked m the list of uncials with the 
letter C. Originally it contained the whole of the New 
Testament, and apparently the Old aUo, elegantly 
written on thin vellum, with a single column to a page. 
The writing is continuous, without accents or breathings, 
and the letters are rather larger than in the Alexandrian 
manuscript, the first letter of each section being of 
larger size than the rest, and standing, as in that manu- 
script, a little to the left of the column. The Ammon- 
ian sections stand on the margin, but without the Euse- 
bian canons. The gospels were preceded by the list of 
titles, or lai^r sections, of which those of Luke and 
John alone are preserved. The titles and subscriptions 
are short and simple. The date of the manuscript is 
supposed to be the first half of the fifth century. It had 
undergone corrections at the hand of at least two per- 
sons, possibly a third. These can be readily distin- 
guished from the original writing. The critical authority 
of this codex is very high. Tregelles places it next to 
the Vatican manuscript. 

[V. S. A. denote the first three ; an asterisk (*) marks tho 
original writing; the fig. (*) a kUer hand.] 
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Variations of the Greek MSS. 
Mark (continued). 

VI. 1 S V and cometh 2 S all these 
things; that even etc. : SV and such 
mighty works which are wrought 
3 S of James and Joseph 4 S* om. and 
among his own kin 6 S And Jesus 
went 8 SV no bread, no scrip 10 A 
And he saith US And whatsoever 
place shall not receive you ; SV om. 
verily I say unto you — than for that 
city- 12 S and preached unto them 
UV and they said 15 SVA But other 
said; S and others. That it is: SVA 
om. or 16 V he said, John, whom I 
beheaded, he is risen, S he said, He 
whom I beheaded, this John is risen 
17 A had sent forth and put John in- 
to prison, and bound him for Herodias' 
sake 20 V known that he was a just 
man and an holy, he kept him ; ob- 
served: <ran«icwfe kept ; SV and when 
he heard him, he hesitated much 22 
SV came and danced, she pleased 
Herod, and them that sat witn him, 
Now the king said 23 S om. of me 
25 came in : S came 27 SV and com- 
manded him to bring his head 29 S 
and laid him in a tomb. 30 S* all 
Idiinffs, what they had done and 
taught 33 SVA And they saw them 
departing; S and mi^y knew them; 
S V om. and came together unto him 
34 S V And when he came out, he saw 
36 S* came and said 36 V and buy 
themselves something to eat {om. for 
they etc) 3d and buy themselves 
victuals, something to eat (om. for 
they ei4:,) 38 And when they knew, 
they say : S And they come and say, 
A they say unto him 41 SV gave them 
to the disciples 43 S and of the two 
fishes 44 S om. of the loaves; VA 
om. about 45 S into a ship 51 SV 
om. beyond measure and wondered 
54 A straightway the men of that 
place knew him 56 SV or into cities 
or into country. 

VII. 2 SVA om. they found fault 
4 SV om. and of tables {translate of 
beds o?- couches) 5 Then: SVAnd; SV 
with defiled hands 6 S V om. answered 
and 8SVom. For; SV om. as the wash- 
ing of pots and cups : and many other 
(A om. other) such like things ye do 12 
SV om. And 14 SV And when he 
had called the people again unto him ; 
V he saith; S Hearken and under- 
stand {om. unto me every one of you) 

15 SV which come out of the man 

16 SV om. this verse 17 SV asked of 
him the parable 18 S Do ye not yet 
perceive; S from without entereth, 
it defileth not the man 21 SV proceed 
evil thoughts, fornications, thefts, 
murders 22 thefts; SV adulteries 23 
»S and they defile the man 24 S V into 
the coasts of 25 SV But straightwav 
a woman ; S and came in ana 27 SV 
And he said unto her 28 S yet the 
dogs eat under the table of the 30 SV 



she found her daughter laid upon the 
bed and the devU gone out 31 SV 
from the coasts of Tyre he came 
through Sidon unto the sea 32 S* hit 
hands 35 SV om. straightway; S 
and straightway the stimg ox his 
tongue 37 V as he makeili. 

VIII. 1 SV being again great 
SVA he caUed hk (S the) disciples 
unto him 3 SV and divers of them ; 

V are from f ar 4 S And his disciples 
answered and said, From 6 SV And 
he commandeth 7 A and he blessed 
them ; S* and he blessed and set them 
before them 8 And all did eat, V and 
they did eat 9 S And they were four 
thousand, V And they were about 
four thousand 10 S* And straight- 
way Jesus entered ; SV into the &p ; 

V Daknanuntha 11 S seeking of him 
to see a sign 12 V om. unto you 13 S 
(ym. into 3ie ship, A into a ship 16 
S V om^ saying ; V they had no bread 
17 V And when he knew U; SV have 
ye your heart hardened? 18 S* om, 
and before having ears 19 S and how 
many 20 S And when the seven 
loaves; V om. and h^ore when; S 
And they say, V And they say unto 
him 21 8 unto them, Do ye not yet 
understand? A unto them, How is 
it that ye do not yet understand? 
22 S"V And they come 23 A and put 
his hand upon him ; V he asked him, 
Seest thou ought? 24 SVA I see men, 
because I see them as trees, walking 
25 SV upon his eyes, and he saw 
and was restored, and saw every 
thing clearly 26 S* saying. Go not 
into the town, S*V saying. Go not 
even into the town; SV om. nor 
tell it to any in the town 27 A he 
asked the disciples 28 SV and they 
told him saying 29 SV And he asked 
them; V om. And before Peter; S 
the Christ, the Son of God 33 A But 
when Jesus had turned about; SV 
and saith instead of saying 35 SVA 
om. the same 36 A For what shall it 
profit the man, SV For what profiteth 
it a man 37 SV For what giveth a 
man in exchange. 

IX. 2 S into an exceeding hi^ 
mountain 3 SV om. as snow 6 SV 
what to answer 7 SV and there was 
a voice out of the cloud. This is 11 S 
Why say the Pharisees and the 
scribes 12 SV And he told them {om, 
answered and) ; A as it is written tyi' 
stead of and how it is wr. 14 SV And 
when they came to the disciples, they 
saw; S*(VA) questioninff among 
theinselves 16 SV And he asked 
them; SA(V) What question ye 
among yourselves 17 SV om. and 
said 19 SVA He answereth unto 
them 23 SV if thou canst {om. believe) 
24 And straightway : S* om. straight^ 
way, S*V om. And; SVA* om. with 
tears; SVA om. Lord 29 S*V mn. 
and fastinff 31 V om. unto them 33 
S V Aad tney owne to Caphamaum ; 



SV om. amoi^ yonnelves 34 A o«i. 
by the way 37 8 one of these child- 
ren; S and whosoever receiveth me 
38 And John answ. him saying : SV 
John said unto him ; S V om. and ha 
followeth not us; SV because he 
followed not us 40 A a^^ainat yoo, is 
on your part 41 S'V in the name, 
that ye belong to Christ 42 SV om. 
in me 43 to go: S* to enter 44 SV 
om. this verse 45 S to enter maimed 
or halt into life ; S V om. into the fire 
that never shall be quenched 46 SV 
om. this verse 47 SV into hell (om. 
fire) 47 SV om. and every sacnfioe 
shidl be salted with salt. 

X. 1 by the farther side: SV and 
the farther side 2 VA And Phariaeee 5 
SV and Jesus said 6 God made : SV 
he made 7 S and his mother ; S V om. 
and cleave to his wife 10 SV the dis- 
ciples; SVA of this matter 12 SV 
Aiid if she shall put away her hus- 
band and marry another 13 SVA and 
the disciples; SV rebuked them m- 
stead of rebuked those that brought 
them 14 V om. and before forbid 16 
SV in his arms, and blessed them, 
and put his hands upon them 17 A 
into the way, beholo, a certain rich 
man came running 19 S* om. Do not 
commit adultery, S* reads Do not 
kill. Do not commit adultery; V* 
om. Defraud not ; S* and thy mother 
20 S And he said unto him 21 A 
Then he beholding him; S Yet one 
thing; SV om. take up the cross 23 S 
and said 24 A But he answereth and ; 
SV om. for them that trust in riches 
25 to go: SVA to enter 26 SV say- 
ing unto him. Who 27 SV om. And 
bm>re Jesus; S* said 28 SVA om. 
Then; S and have followed thee, 
what shiJl we have therefore? 29 And 
Jesus etc.: S Jesus said unto him 
Verily, V Jesus said, Verily; V or 
motiier, or father; SV om. or wife; 
S* for the gospel {om,. my sake and) 
30 S* om. nouses and brethren and 
sister and mothers (S'A read mother) 
and children and lands with perseon* 
tions 33 S* om. and unto the scribes 
34 SV and shall spit upon him, and 
shall scourge him 35 V the two sons ; 
S saying unto him; S*V whatsoever 
we shaUask of thee 35-37 S* Master, 
we would that we may sit one on thy 
right {om. That thou Aouldest — 
Grant unto us) 38 and be baptized: 
SV or be baptized 39 SV om. indeed 
40 S V or on my left hand ; S is pr»> 
pared of my Eather 41 A th^y were 
much displeased with ihe two breth- 
ren 42 But Jesus: SV And Jesus; 
and their great ones : S and the kings 
43 S But so is it not among yon 44 of 
you: SV among you 46 SV Barti- 
m»us, the Son of Tinueus, blind and 
a beggar (V a blind beggar) sat by 
the highway side S V and coinmande<l. 
Call him 50 rose: SV sprang qp 42 
SVA and followed him in the way. 
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XL 1 A to Jeruaftlem and to Beth- 
phaoe 2 S* om. over against yon; 
8VA whereon never man yet sat 3 
8VA he sendeth him again (A om. 
again) hither 4 V a ooU tied by a 
door witiioat; in a place where two 
myn met: trcaukUe in a cross 
road 6 SV as Jesus had said 7 SV 
And they bring; S and they set ?Um 
upon him 8 SV and others spread 
branches, which they had cut out of 
tiie fields 9 SV am. saying 10 A And 
blessed be; SV om. in the name of 
the Lord 11 SV And he entered into 
Jerusalem into the temple 14 SVA 
And he answered 15 SV and he went ; 
A tiiat sold and bought therein, and 
17 SV And he taught and said unto 
them (V om, unto them) shall be 
called of all nations the house of 
prayer: trcmskUe shall be called the 
Aonse of prayer unto all nations 18 
SVA the chid! priests and the scribes 
19 VA they went out 20 S* And in 
the morning he passed by, and they 
saw 22. iS S If you have faith in 
God, verily I say unto you; V orn. 
For; SV he shall have it (om. what- 
soever he saith) 24 SV What things 
soever ye pray and desire 26 SV om. 
008 fwse 28 S V and said unto him ; 
SV or who gave thee 29 SV And 
Jesus said unto them 30 S The bap- 
tism of John whence was it? from 
heaven or of men? 32 SV But should 
we say. Of men ; they feared ; S* om. 
indeed 33 SVA and say unto Jesus ; 
SV om. answering. 

XIL 2 SV of the fruits 4 S* om. 
servant; SV om. and at him they 
cast stones; SV and they wounded 
him in the head and entreatod him 
shamefully 5 SV om. a^ain 6 SV He 
had vet one wellbeloved son, he sent 
him ust unto them 9 V om. therefore 
15 knowing : S* seeing ; S* brin£ me 
a penny hither 16 And they saia : A 
they say 17 SV om. answering; V 
om. unto them 19 V and leave no 
chfld; SV should take the wife 20 
SVA om. Now 21 neither left he any 
seed; SV and left not any seed 22 A 
And the seven had her likewise, and 
left no seed, SV And the seven left 
no seed 23 SV om. therefore ; S V om. 
when th^ shall rise 24 And Jesus 
ek.: SV Jesus said unto them 25 S 
but are as angels in heaven 26 trans- 
late in the book of Moses, at the 
bosh, how God 27 SVA but of the 
living {om. the God) ; S V om. there- 
fore 28 perceiving: S* seeing 29 
And Jesus elc. : S V Jesus answered. 
The first is. Hear, O Israel 30 A and 
with all. thy mind, and with all thy 
•ool; SV om. this is the first oom- 
niandmoit 31 And the second etc. ; 
6V the second is this ; S but there is 
none 32 V om. And brfore the scribe ; 
SVA f<M* he is one, {om. God) and 
there 33 S with aU thy heart; SV 
om. and with all the soul; S* and to 



love thy neighbour 36 SV om. for; 
thy footstool; V under thy feet 37 
S V om. therefore ; S* and how is he 
38 SV om. unto them 41 SV And he 
sat 43 SVA and said. 

XIIL 2 SV om. answering 5 SV 
And Jesus be^m to say unto them 
6 SV om. For 7 S see that ye be not 
troubled; S*V om. for 8 SV om. and 
after kingdom and after places; SV 
om. and troubles; SV the beginning 
9 S* om. to yourselves; V om. for 
before they 11 SV And when they ; 
S V om. neither do ye premeditato 12 
SV And the brother shall 14 SV om. 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet 15 
S V (m. into the house 18 S*V that 
i^ be not 22 S But false Christs; SV 
om. even 25 SVA And the stars shall 
fall from heaven 27 S And then he 
sendeth ; V the angels 32 VA of that 
day or hour; Vno not an angel in 
heaven 33 V <ym. and pray 34 SV 
om. and before to every man 35 SV 
whether at even. 

XIV. 2 SV For they said 3 SV 
om. and b^ore she bnuce 4 SV om, 
and said 5 S For the ointment might 
have been sold, V For this ointment 
cte. 6 S for she hath 7 8*V ye may 
always do them good, S* ye may do 
good 9 SV But verily I say ; SV the 
gospel 10 A om. one of the twelve 

14 SV Where is my guest-chamber 

15 A om. and prepared; SV and 
there make 16 S V and the disciples ; 
S* went forth into the city 18 V 
which eat with me 19 SV om. And 
before they began ; A one by one. Is 
it I, Master ; SV om. and another 
«aW, Is it I? 20 SV And he said {om. 
answered and); A that dippet^ his 
hand with me 22 S'V he took bread ; 
SVA om. eat after Take 24 V om. 
unto them ; S V om. new 25 S I will 
not drink of the fruit 27 SV mn. be- 
cause of me this night 30 S om. 
twice 32 SVA Gethsemani ; A to the 
disciples ; V* om. here 37 and saith : 
A he saith 38 SV lest ye come into 
temptation 40 SV And again he came 
and found them asleep, for 43 A 
Judas Iscariot; SV om. ^reat 51 SV 
a youn^ man {iym. certam) ; SV and 
they laid hold on him 52 SV om^. 
from them 53 S and here were assem- 
bled; A and the scribes and the 
elders 55 A for false witness 58 We 
heard him say; S he said; A I de- 
stroy 60 V Answerest thou nothing 
that these 61 SA But Jesus held his 
peace ; of the Blessed : 8* of God, A 
of God the Blessed 64 S Behold, now 
ye have heard 66 S a maid 68 SV I 
neither know, nor understand; SV 
om. and the cock crew 69 translate: 
And the maid seeing him again began 
to say ; V and said to them 70 S* 
om. And before a little after ; S V om. 
and thy speech agr. thereto 71 S* 
om. of whom ye speak 72 S om, the 
second time; S om. twice. 



aying 

crying aloud: SV coming up; Sv as 
he was wont to do 10 S* he had 
known; V that they had delivered 
him 12VWhatshallIdo, say, tothe 
King ; A that I shall do to the King 
14 S* om. unto them ; S adds saying 
after exceedingly 18 S to salute him 
and to say 20 om. him qfter to crur 
cify 22 S* unto the Golgotha 23 SV 
om. to drink 24 V And they crucify 
him and part his garments ; SA they 
pifft 27 V they crucified 28 SVA om. 
this verse 30 S V save thyself by com- 
ing down 34 SVom. saying; S lema, 
A lima; S* sabactani, A sibacthani, 
V zabaphthani; A beimz interpreted, 
God, my God, why, V being inter- 
preted. My God, why 35 A that 
stood there 36 V And one ran, filled 
39 SV that he so gave up the ^ost 
41 SV om. also 43 which also waited: 
S* and himself waited 46 SV om. and 
btfore took him down ; S a spreat stone. 
XVI. 2 at the rising of the sun : 
All MSS. when the sun was risen 6 
S* om. of Nazareth 8 SVA om. 
quickly 9.20 Now when Jesns was 
nsen early — and confirming the word 
with signs following. Amen : S V om. 
all these verses 14 A But afterward : 
A after he was risen from the dead 
20 A om. Amen. 



Luke. 

Title: SV After Luke, A The 
Gospel after or according to Luke 
I. 19 translate and I was sent 27 S of 
the house and lineage of David 28 V 
And he came in; A came unto her; 
SV om. blessed art thou among 
women 29 SV om. when she saw 
him; SV at the saying; 41 S* the 
babe leaped in her womb for joy 59 
translate and they were calling him 
65 S* on all that dwelt round 
about them and in all the hill country 
of Judffia because of these sayings 60 
And the hand: S For the hand 74 SV 
of enemies 75 all the days of our life ; 
SVA all our days 77 A our sins 78 
SV shall visit us. 

U. 1 A om. And before it came 8 
S* And they went 5 SV his espoused 
{om, wife), being 9 SV om. lo; S* 
shone over them 10 S* which is to 
all people 12 V and lying, S om. ly- 
ing 14 S*V*A and on earth peace 
among men of good pleasure 15 S the 
shepherds spake one to another, say- 
ing 21 SVA for the circumcision of 
him 22 SVA of their purification 27 
S* om. Jesus 33 SV And his father 
and his mother 35 S* that the bad 
thoughts 37 S* of about seventy 
four years 38 SV save thanks like- 
wise unto Qod ; S V for the redemp- 
tion of Jerusalem 39 S* And when 
he had performed — ^he returned 40 
SVom. m spirit 41 every year; S* 
according to custom 42 S* and they 
To be continued. 
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The Apostolic Fathers— Clement 

All the New Testament Books were written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, a.d. 70. For 30 years there- 
after there is a void in Christian literature, which was 
broken by Clement, who occupied a prominent position 
in Home about a.d. 100, being by Ireuaeus reported to 
have succeeded Cletus, who was preceded by Lmus, who 
is said to have been ordained by Feter himself. Origen 
and Eusebius suppose this Clement to be the same as 
that alluded to in rhil. 4.3, but the latter was a member 
of the Church at Philippi, whereas the former was at 
Rome, and was perhaps identical with the consular 
Flavius CUment, who was put to death by Domitian, 

A.I>. 101. 

Of the numerous writings ascribed to Clement of Rome 
only one is probably genainey viz., \iVA first 'Epistle to 
the Corinthians,' found appended to the Alexandrian 
MSS., sent by Cyril Lucaris to Charles I. in 1628. Poly- 
carp, A.D. 71-167; Hegesippus, a.d. 112-170; Dionjnsius, 
A.D. 120-178; Irenaeus, a.d. 120-220; Clement of Alex- 
andria, A.D. 150-220; Origen, a.d. 185-253; Eusebius, 
Jerome, &.C., all allude to this 'Epistle.' Moaheim, Ne- 
ander, &c., however, maintain that sections 11, 12, 23- 
28, 40-48, 50, are interpolations, which is probably the 
case. It was publicly read in the early churches. 

The cause of this Epistle was a division in the Corin- 
thian Church, which prompted the Christians at Rome 
to try to allay it by a letter which Clement wrote in 
their name. After alluding to the present and previous 
state of the Corinthian Church, there is in t)iQ first part, 
some general admonitions, the evil is traced to envy, 
which should lead the Church to repentance and humility, 
peace and unity; the second comm^ of Christ is taken 
up, a defence of the resurrection follows, with a state- 
ment of the method of salvation, justification, and good 
works. The second part treats of the discipline of the 
Church in general, the necessity of subordination, and 
I>ositive relations. Reverting to the state of the Co- 
rinthians it closes with a prayer, a request, and a bene- 
diction. 

From this Epistle we learn that in the opinion of Clem- 
ent and the Roman Church at the beginning of the second 
century, the visible Church was 'elect;' Peter was 
'martyred,' as also Paul; Christ's blood, 'having been 
poured forth on account of our salvation, brought to all 
the kosmos the grace of repentance ;' Lot's wife was turned 
into a pillar of salt * unto this day ;' Rahab's scarlet 
thread showed 'that by the blood of our Lord there 
should be redemption to all that believe and hope in 
God;' Rahab had 'not only faith but prophecy;' Elias, 
Elisaeus, and Ezekiel ' preached the coming of Christ ;' 
there shall be a 'future resurrection,' of which Christ's 
was a * first-fruit ;' this is manifested by the alternation 
of night and day, the succession of the fruits of the 
earth, and especially by the phoenix, which lives 500 
years, dies ana revives acain ; God elects ' nations ;' we 
are justified notby works, out * by that faith by which God 
has justified idl men from the beginning ;' life ' in im- 
mortality, is the 'gift of God ;' Gk>d would have us to taste 
of * immortality' by Christ ; we should perform our offer- 
ings to God, at their ' appointed seasons, at ' determinate 
hours and times,' in the places where, and by the persons 
whom he hath appoint^ to perform them; the 'chief 
priest, the priests, the Levites, and the laymen,' have 
each their proper bounds; sacrifices are (ie. wero) only 
offered at Jerusalem, and before the altar, after being 
examined, and transgressors punished with death; the 
more knowledge the greater responsibility ; the apostles 



appointed their first converts to be ' bishops and deiuMiiA ;* 
they knew that disputes would rise about the ' name of 
the bishopric;' the ministry are appointed 'with the 
consent of the whole church;' the Holy Scriptures are 
the true words of the Holy Ghost ; the * innocent and 
righteous are God's elect ;' Paul wrote an epistle to the 
Philippians ; Christ gave his * blood for us, nis flesh for 
our flesh, his soul for our soul ;' the Lord delivered Holo- 
femes into the hand of Judith ; Christ is our high priest 
and protector, confession should be made to God ; Paul 
preached both in the ' east and in the west' of Rome, &c. 

Clement refers to Oen. 1.26, 27, 28; 2.23; 4.3-8; 5. 
24; 7.1-24; 12.1-3; 13.14-16; 15.5,6; 18.27; 21.22,27; 
27.41; 28.4; 37.1-36; 48.11; Ex. 2.14; 3.11; 4.10; 14. 
1-31; 32.7, 32; Xu. 12.7, 10, 14, 15; 16.1-36; 16.33; 
17.1-16; 18.27; De. 9.12; 32.8, 9, 15; 1 K. 18.8; 2 0, 
20.7; 31.14; Est. 7.1-10; 8.1-17; Job 1.1; 4.16-21; 5.1- 
5; 17.26; 11.2,3; 14.4,5; 15.15; 19.25,26; 38.11; P«, 
2.7, 8; 3.6; 12.3-5; 18.25, 26; 19.1-3; 22.6-8; 24.1; 28. 
7; 32.1, 2, 10; 34.11-17; 37.35-37; 50.14, 15, 16-23; 61. 
1-17; 62.4; 69.31, 32; 78.36, 37; 89.21; 104.4; 110.1; 
116.12; 118.18, 19,20,25,26; 139.7-10, 16; 141.5 ;i'fw, 
1.23, 31; 2. 21, 22; 3.12, 34; 7.3; 20.27; 27.2; Jsa, 1. 
16, 18, 20; 6.3; 26.20; 29,13; 40.10; 41.8; 60.17; 62. 
11; 66.2; Jer. 9.23, 24; Ezek. 18.30; 33.11; Dan. 3.20; 
6.16; 7.10; Hob. 2.3; Mai 3.1; Mat. 6.12-15; 7.2; 12. 
50; 15.8; 18.6; 24.35; 26.24; Mark 7.6; 9.42; Lvkt^. 
36-38; 8.5; 17.2; ^cte 20.35; Rom. 1.32; 4.3; 9.5; 12. 
5; 1 Cor. 1.31; 2.9; 3,13; 10.26, 28; 12.12; 13.4; 15. 
20; 2 Cor. 1.21; 10.17; Eph. 4.20; 5.21; Col. 1.18; 1 
r/te5. 5,12, 13; 1 Tim. 5.21; TU. 1.2; 2.14; 3.1; Htb. 
1.3-7, 13; 3.2, 5; 6. 18; 10.37; 11.5, 17, 31, 37; 12. 1, 
6; 13.17; Jos. 2.21, 23; 4.1, 6; 5.20; 1 Ptt. 2.17, 21, 
24; 3.20; 4.8; 5.5, 8; 2 Pet. 2.5, 6-9; Rev. 22.12. 

That is, to Sixteen of the 01 dTestament, and Seventeen 
of the New Testament Books. 



The fictitious writings attributed to Clement are as 
follows : — 

1. A Second Epistle to the Corinthians, — of which we 
have only fragments, but which appears to be part of a 
sermon, exhorting to good works and to faithfulness 
under persecution, defending also the doctrine of the 
resurrection. It was probab^ written about a.d. 200. 

2. The Apostolic Constitutions — a collection of ecdeedas- 
tical rules, which though never clothed with authori- 
tative value, has had some of its parts incorporated into 
the Canon Law of the Greek Church. They are first re- 
ferred to by Epiphanius (bom a.d. 323, died A.D. 403). 
Their object was to strengthen the Episcopal Hierarchy, 
and secure a final victory over schism and her^. 
They treat on the whole ecclesiastical life as affecting 
both cler^ and laity, and were probably written about 
A.D. 300, in Six Books, to which two were subsequently 
added. 

3. The HomUies, the Recognitions^ the Epitome, and 
generally the different works included under the name of 
' Clementine* literature. 

4. The Ttpo Epistles to the F«r^n«— still extant in 
Syriac, — ^which were discovered by Wettstein, and ap- 
pended to his valuable critical edition of the Greek New 
Testament issued in 1752. They contain exhortations 
and rules of conduct for persons of both sexes ; the second 
has particular references to such as travel, in which the 
author also proposes himself as a pattern. Jerome aeanM 
to have been acquainted with these Epistles. They 
were written when the extraordinary custom of ascetics 
of both sexes living tether — (whidi had been adverted 
to by the Shepherd Hermas, reprobated by TertulUan, 
and denounced by various Synods in the time of Cyprian) 
— was shamefully common, probably about a.d. 2i50. 
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Romish InMibility. 

This dooha is essential to the perfection of the Romish 
system, and is accordingly an inviting theme for Popish 
proselytizers. The boasted unity of sentiment on this 
subject is, however, a mere fiction, as its advocates are 
ineooncileably opposed to each other on the primary 
ouestions, tchere aoes this infallibility lie? what subjects 
aoes it embrace? and how is it known? Four totally 
distinct and contradictory opinions on these points are, 
uid have always been, held by its advocates in ancient 
and modem times. 

L The^r«f opinion is, that the Pofe himself is infal- 
lible. This is the Italian theory, and has been patron- 
ized by such theologians as Baronius, Bellarmine, Biuus, 
Carranza, Pighins, Turrecrema, Canus, Pole, Buval, 
Lainez, Aquinas, Cajetan, Fabbulottus, Palavicino, &c. ; 
by such Popes as Pascal, Pius, Leo, Pelagius, Boniface, 
Gregory, kc. ; and by such Councils as Florence, Lateran, 
and Trent. 

On the other hand it has been expressly repudiated by 
fuch theologians as Maimbourg, Gerson, Launev, Almain, 
Richerius, Alliaco, Victoria, Tostatus, Lyra, AJphonsus, 
Maroa, Dupin, Bossuet, &c. ; by such Popes as Damasus, 
FeUx, Leo, Oelestine, Pius, Galasius, Linocent, Eugenius, 
Adrian, Paul, Slc. ; by such Councils as Pisa, Constance, 
Basil, &c. ; and by such Universities as Paris, Angiers, 
Tolouse, Orleans, Louvain, Herford, Cologne, Crwjow, 
Vienna, &c. ; who have all held and declared that the Pope 
was liable to err, and therefore not infallible. 

But even among those who have supported this first 
opinion the utmost diversity has been expressed as to 
whether it is only in the Pope's public, or also in his^r- 
sofkx/, capacity that he is infaUiblCy and whether it is 
limited to matters of faith, or extended to matters of 
fact and practice. The Jesuits and the Canonists gen- 
eniily extend it to aU subjects (as in the celebrated thesis 
of Clermont, which caused Talon, the French Advocate- 
General to denounce it as * impiety and blasphemy,') 
while the Jansenists, with Bellannine and his followers, 
limit it to articles of faith. 

There is also a difference of opinion among the advocates 
of this first opinion as to the circumstances that as it 
were guarantee the infallibility. Some limit it to the 
Pone's official decisions, ex cathedra; Vkruerius, Bagot, 
and Monilian to his decisions in council, Turrecrema and 
Callot to those in accordance with Scripture ami Tradi*, 
Hon, Canus and his followers to those given after mcUure 
imd dUigent examination, Bellarmine, Duval, Raynald, 
Bens, and Cajetan to those uttered ex cc^hedra, when 
pv62icfy teaching the whole church about faith and mor- 
ality, which some say he does when he makes laws, 
others when he issues rescripts, others when his bull is 
annexed to Peter's door, others when it is issued after 
public and solemn prayer and consultation with many 
theologians and universities ; while Anglade, Slevin, and 
Kenney, at the Maynooth Elxamination, declared on oath, 
that they did not uiow what was the truth on this point ! 

n. The second opinion is that an Ecumenical or Oek- 
XRAL Council is alone infallible. This is the French 
theory, and has been maintained generally by all the 
Theologians, Po])es, Councils, and Universities already 
iDentioned as repudiating the ^rst opinion. The Coun- 
cils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, showed their apprecia- 
tion of the papal infallibility by deposing Popes Benedict, 
Gregory, Jolm, and Eugenius, as found guilty of con- 
tanuicy, simony, perjury, schism, heresy, &c. On the 
other hand the Popes liave often dissolved, suspended, 
censured, and totally disregarded the decisions of Gen- 
eral CoondlSy as schismatici heretical, and contumacious. 



IIL The third opinion is, that a General Council head- 
ed by the Pojte, is alone infallible. But this reduces the 
number of infallible General Councils to so small a num- 
ber as to be entirely invisible, for the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 5th, 
were not honoured at all by the pope's presence, the 4th 
was actually opposed, and condemned, oy him ; the 6th 
condemned Pope Honorius, and its acts were confirmed 
by Pope Leo li. The Basilian council was ridiculed by 
Pope Leo X., and both cursed and confirmed by Pope 
Eugenius ! The French reject the Council of Lyons, 
Florence, and the Lateran, while the Italians repudiate 
those of Pisa, Constance, and Basil I 

TV. The fourth opinion is, that the Church, as emhraC' 
ing the general body of christian profcMors, is infallible. 
But there is a diflference of opinion even hero ; some say 
this * general body' includes the laity, others say it does 
not. But whichever aide we take the result is the 
same. How can this body be assembled together, aU the 
clergy in the world, in one vast conclave, uniting in one 
harmonious decree? Very few hold this fourth opuiion. 

I. The Infallibility of the Pope is disproved by the 
plainest facts of ecclesiastical history, which demonstrate 
that :— 

Pope Victor, a.d. 192-202, patronized Montanism, 
acconling to Bellarmine, Godeau, and Rhenanus. 

Stephen, a.d. 253-6, was denounced by Cyprian for 
error, apostacy, schism, heresy, blasphemy, perndy, con- 
tumacy, falsehood, kc. 

Liberius, A.D. 352-335, signed an Arian confession, and 
excommunicated Athanasius. 

Zosimus, A.D. 417-18, countenanced Pehgianism. 

Honorius, a.d. 626-39, professed Monothelittm, and was 
condemned for it in the Sixth General Council, a«d. 680. 

Vigilius, A.D. 538-54, professed Monophysitism, anathe- 
matized the Chalcedonian faith, and embraced EutychU 
anism and Nestorianism, and then disclaimed both ! 

John XXII. is accused by Bupin, Labbe, Balusius, 
Raynal, Maimbourg, and Adrian VI., of heresy in denying 
the admission of disembodied souls into the vision of God, 
and renounced it, when threatened by Philip with being 
roasted with fire ! 

Boniface denied the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, and the Immorality of the Soul. 

John XXIII. denied the responsibility of man, the re- 
surrection of the body, and the immortality of the soul, 
and was deposed accordingly. 

Numerous Popes were guilty of perjury, viz., Felix 
II., Fonnosus, John XII., Gregory VII., Pascal II., 
Clement V., John XXII., Innocent III., Gregory IV., 
Eugenius IV., Paul II., Innocent VIII., Julius II., 
Paul IV., &c. Their other immoralities are well known. 

II. The Infallibility of General Councils is disproved 
by the following facts : — 

The Second CouncU {Constantinople, a.d. 381,) was and 
is still repudiated by Rome, because it put the patriarch 
there on an equality with that of Rome. 

Popes Leo, SimpUcius, and the Latin Church generally 
repudiate the 28tn canon of the Third Council, [Chalce- 
don, A.D. 451), though admitting its other canons as 
infallible ! 

Pope Vigilius and others repudiated the Fifth Council 
{Constantinople, A.D. 553). 

The Seventh Council, {Nice, a.d. 787,) expressly repudi- 
ated the decree of the preceding Council of Constantinople, 
because it had denounced Image- Worship, in a.d. 754. 

The Council of Florence, A.D. 1439, and the Fifth 
Council of Lateran, a.d. 1512, both enacted that the 
Po^B was above a Council, which those of Constance^ 
Pisa, and Basil, had expressly repudiated I 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Introduction to the Book of the Revelation. 

The Book of tlie 'Revelation of Jesus Christ — which 
Ck>d gave unto him, to show unto his servants things 
which must shortly come to pass, and he sent and signi- 
fied it by his angel unto his servant John,' — is perlutps 
the least understood book in the whole Scripture ; and 
the circumstance that the voluminous commentator John 
Calvin did not expound it has often been alluded to as 
indicating a high amount of discernment on his part ; and 
yet it is a striking fact that there is no other portion of 
the Bible to iAte reading and hearing of which a blessing 
is so distinctly attached: 'Blessed is he that readeth, 
and thejr that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein, for the time is at 
hand,' (ch. 1.3.) Notwithstanding this divine promise 
there is an unwillingness on the part of the church at 
large to turn to its pages, and, at a veiy early period, the 
Book was not allowed either to be read or expounded in 
the public assemblies, from an apparent consciousness, 
that, amid the multitudinous theories of interpretation 
and application that had been brought before the church, 
the tnie key to imravel its symbols had not been found. 
And yet, on calm reflection, it cannot but be considered 
' an unwarrantable state of things that a book, which is 
one of the latest gifts bestowed upon the New Testament 
Church, and which discloses such a glorious consumma- 
tion to strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts of 
Christian men, should be so practically sfighted that its 
study and exposition are in reality left to those whose 
imagination is more powerful than their judgment, and 
whose unbridled fancies only tend to bring the Book itself 
into most unmerited contempt. 

Our attention has been called of late to some of the 
more prominent characteristics of the Book, and not 
doubtmg but that we shall be able to set some parts of 
it more distinctly before the reader, we proceed without 
further preface, to consider: — 

I. Its Canonidty, i.e. Whether it be really part of 
Scripture? 

II. Its Authorship, t.f. By whom was it written? 

III. Its place and date of Composition. 

IV. Its ffeneral Design, Plan, and Meaning. 

V. Its ^>ecialitie8, t.e. the 144,000 who were sealed, 
the Two Witnesses, the number 666, the first resurrection, 
the 1000 years, Gog and Magog, the Year-Day Theory, 
its Nnmerosity, its Angelology, &c. 

I. First, then, we h&ye to consider its Cakonicitt, 
that is, its right to be reckoned amonff those books which 
are called Canonical, and which have been regarded from 
the earliest ages of the Church, as forming part of the 
Rule of Faith— the Word of God Written. It is weU 
known to all who have studied the subject of the Canon, 
that of the Ttoenty-Seven separate treatises which form the 
New Testament, not less than twenty have been received 
as Canonical by every branch of the Christian Church in 
every age, while the remaining Seven have been received 
with more or less hesitation and doubt. These seven are 
the 2d Epistle of Peter, that to the 'Hebrews,' that of 
Jude,' that of * James,' the 'Second' and 'Third' Epistles of 
•John,' and the * Revelation.' The comparative brevity 
of several of these Epistles is undoubtedly one of the 
causes that delayed or prevented their general reception, 
and iust as this is not so applicable to the Epistle to the 
'Hebrews,' or to the 'Revelation,' so these tvoo stand 
pre-eminent among the Seven for historical testimony in 
their behalf. 

The oldest uninspired Christian writings are those of 
Clement, Hennas, Barnabas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
who all flourished between a.d. ^186, but none of these 
make any reference to the ' Revelation ;' at least in any 
of their writings that have come down to us. The writer 



next in order is Papias (a.d. 78-165), who is reported by 
his disciple Irenaeus (a.d. 120-202) to have been a hearer 
of John the Apostle, and a companion of Polycarp who 
was martr^red a. d. 1 67. Now Pamas is g^enerally reckoned 
as the father of ' miUenarianism, ^which implies, of course, 
a knowledge of the prophecy of the thousand years' bles- 
sedness, and where could tms have been got but from the 
'Revelation?* 

Justin Martyr (a.d. 102-166), is the next Christian 
writer, and the first who quotes the 'Revelation,' which 
he does most distinctly in his Dialogue with Tiypho a 
Jew, thus : ' Moreover, since even amonff us, a oertain 
man, John by name, one of the apostles of Clmst, in the 
Revelation made to him, prophesied that thoee who be- 
lieve in our Messiah should spend 1000 years in Jerusa- 
lem, and after this (to speak briefly) that there should be 
a general and perpetual resurrection and judgment of all 
at the same time.' A more distinct and unequivocal 
testimony to the existence, authorship, and authority of 
the Book of the Revelation could not be desired than 
this, borne by a most distinguished Martyr for Chiia- 
tianity. 

MsLiTO (a.d. 100-170) was bishop of Sardis, and con- 
sidered a prophet by his fellow-Christians, according to 
the testimony of Tertullian (a.d. 150-220), as quoted bj 
Jerome. Eusebius speaks of a woik written by this 
Melito, 'Concerning the Devil, and the Revelation of 
John.' What else could this be but the Canonical Book 
of that name, which had been quoted so distinctly by 
Justin Mariyr, in part a predecessor, and also a contem- 
porary, of MeUto ? 

Theophilus (a.d. 110-180) was bishop of Antioch, and, 
according to Eusebius, he quoted Rev. 12.9 in answer to 
the heresy of Hermogenes, the celebrated painter. 

Apollokius, who was martyred a.d. 184, wrote a 
public apology for Christianity, and he also, according to 
Eusebius, quoted the Revelation. 

Irenaeus (a.d. 120-202) was bishop of Lyons, and is 
said to have been a disciple of Polycarp, and, like him, 
sufiered martyrdom. In his Work on Heresies he dis- 
tinctly quotes the Revelation in about twenty places. He 
speaks of it as a canonical book, and as written by John 
who wrote the GospeL He speaks of persona who had 
seen John face to face, refers to ancient MSS. as reading 
616, and others as reading 666. Now a MS. said to be 
' ancient' about a.d. 178, may well be thought to have 
been copied from the orimnal autograph of the Apostle^ 
written about a century before. 

The Epistle of the Chttrchbs of Vienke and Ltoks to 
those of Asia Minor (a.d. 177), has three or four phraaea 
supposed to have been taken from the Revelation. 

CLBiaENT of Alexandria (a.d. 150-220) has at least four 
allusions to scenes or expressions in the Revelation. 

TERTinjiiiAN flouiishea in Carthage (a.d. 154-220), and 
everywhere in his writings he recognises the Revelafcios 
as canonical, and as the work of John the Apostle. 

A Latin Fra^ent of a Letter written about A.D. 200^ 
expressly mentions the Revelation as the woric of J<dm 
(the apostle), but admits that some were unwilling to 
have it read in the Churches. It is also ouoted by : — 

HiPPOLYTUs (A.D. 175-237), the so-called Biuiop of 
Portus Romanus. 

Orioen (A.D. 185-253), the first critical scholar of his 
day. 

Nepos and Coraciaiv, both Egyptian Mfllenarians^ 
about A.D. 250. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a.d. 200-258. 

VicroRiKUS Petavionensis, the Martyr, a.d. 250-303. 

Methodius, bishop of Olympus in Lycia, a.d. 250-302. 

Lactantius oI Firmium, the Christian Cicero, a.i>. 
250-310. 

ATHAi^ASirs of Alexandria, a.d. 298-373. 
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Ephraem Strus of EdeBsa or Nisibi, a.d. 300-378. 

HiLABT, of Poictiers, A.D. 288-367. 

£piPHANiu9 of Salamis in Cyprus, a.d. 323-403. 

Basil the Great, a.d. 329-379. 

Greqobt of Naziaozen, a.d. 330-391. 

Ohrtsostom, A.D. 347-407. 

Ambrose of Milan, a.d. 340-397. 

TiCHORius of Africa, the Donatist, a.d. 390. 

J. F. Maternus, A.D. 340. 

PmukSTRius Brixiensis, a.d. 380. 

Ruimnrs, the opponent of Jerome, A.D. 350-410. 

The Synod of Hippo, held a.d. 393. 

The iJiird Council of Carthage, a.d. 397. 

The Fourth Council of Carthage, a.d. 419. 

ArrousnNE, Biahop of Hippo, a.d. 354-430. 

Jerome, the best scholar and critic of his day, A.D. 
331-420. 

It is useless to quote later testimonies, for it is admit- 
ted on all hands that the authority of Augustixb and 
Jerome procured for the Book of the Revelation a uni- 
verssd reception amonc the Churches of the West. An 
insignificant sect called the Alognans, and Caius, a pres- 
byter of Rome, about a.d. 200, nowever, repudiated its 
canonical authority. Dionysitis (a.d. 250) attributed it 
to John the 'presbyter.' Eusebius hesitated about it. 
Cyril omits it in his List of Books to be read pubhclr. 
The Laodicean Council (a.d. 350) also omits it. The 
Eastern churches in part doubted, but the Western, 
after the fifth century, universally received it. The 
OMcierU Syriac Version adso omitted it, but it is quoted 
by Ephraem Syrm (A.D. 350) in the same manner as he 
does the other S^rriac Scriptures. In most cases, its re- 
jection was owmg to the extravagant miUenarianism 
which was then, as now, derived from it by a fanciful 
interpretation. 

So much, then, for the historical testimony ; it is as 
satisfactory as can be legitimately demanded, and there 
is nothing in the intemid character of the Book that can 
fairly be set against it. That tiiere is a difference be- 
tween the style of the Revelation and that of the Gk>6pel 
and E^pistles of John is true, but this can in no way over- 
eome the fad that the former was generally received by 
the early Christian Churches as an inspired composition, 
and they were probably as good judges of Greek as we 
are now-a-days. 

IL But we pass on to the second subject proposed, viz. 
Its Authorship, that is, who wrote it ? Three persons — 
and three only — ^have been suggested as the author, viz. 
Ckrinthus, a heretic of the first century, John sur- 
named the 'Presb3rter,' and John the 'Apostle.' 

The notion that Cerinthus was the author was main- 
tained by the Alogians, and Caius of Rome (a.d. 200), 
but hcan all that we know of Cerinthus it is almost im- 
possible to conceive of such a thing. He was a Jew by 
ptrth, and a connecting link between Judaistic Christian- 
ity and Gnosticism. He believed Jesus to have been a 
mere man, and is accused even of having denied his re- 
nurection. He held the Jewish laws as binding on 
Christians, and rejected some of Paul's Epistles, be^rase 
el their freedom from Jewish prejudices. Such a person 
wofdd not, and could not have written a Book which 
exalts the Redeemer so greatly as does the Revelation. 
Everywhere it repfesents the Saviour in the most glori- 
ous manner possible.' He is the Prince of the Kin^s of 
the Earth, King of kinss, and Lord of lords, the Word 
of God, the True and ^thful Witness, the Alpha and 
the Omic^ who is alive for evermore. 

The cudms of John the ' Presb3rter' to be the writer 
of Uie Apocalypse are extremely vague and indefinite. 
in fact his veiy existence seems to depend upon Pa^ias, 
who mentions him as one of those from whom he received 



accounts of what the Lord and his apostles said and did. 
It is doubtful whether the word * Presbyter' as applied 
to this person was a title of office or of age. Moses Stu- 
art prefers the latter view, and we incline to agree with 
him. But Justin Martyr, Melito, Theophilus, Apol- 
lonius, Irenaeus, Clement, Origen, &c., know nothing of 
this second John. Dionysius of Alexandria (a.d. 250,) 
was the first to conjecture that this John was the writer 
of the Revelation. He does not assert positively that it 
was so, but only that he mieht have been. His chief 
objection to the authorship of the Apostle John is, that 
whereas the writer of the Apocaljmse four times cives his 
own name, the writer of the fourth Grospel and the three 
Epistles never gives his name at all ; but this is a weak 
ground of ar^pment, for there is a precisely parallel case : 
Jeremiah omits his name in the LamentationSt and inserts 
it in his Propheov, and the Apostle Paul prefixes his name 
to all his Epistles except to that to tne Hebrews; we 
know also that in the present day there are occasional 
reasons why a writer publishes one bodL as it were an- 
onymously, while he prefixes his name to another. On 
the whole, then, there can be no sound critical reason for 
doubting that the author of the Apocalypse was the 
Apostle John — as believed b^ the very earliest parties 
wno quote the Book at all, viz. Justin Martyr, Melito, 
Theo^bilus, Apollonius, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, &c., and the whole host of succeeding 
writers. 

The internal evidence derived from the Book itself, 
tends to identify the Apostle John with the writer. 
Compare Rev. 22.8, 'Ana I, John, saw these things and 
heard them,' with John's Gospel 21.24, ' This is the dis- 
ciple which testifieth of these things and wrote these 
things.' The plain, simple, and unadorned, yet promi- 
nent manner m which the writer is mentioned — 'His 
servant John — John to the Seven Churches — I, John, 
who am also your brother — ^And I John saw these things, ' 
— ^points to one well-known to all by the simple name 
•/oAfi, who recmired no other mark of identification, 
whereas certainly there was no second John who would 
have written thus, without bringing himself under the 
chai^ of attempting to palm himself off as indeed the 
veritable apostle. We adhere, then, to the uniform tra- 
dition of the Christian Churehes that John the Apostle 
was both the recipient and the writer of the Apocalyp- 
tic Revelations. 

in. We now proceed, thirdly, to consider the Place 
and the DcUe of its composition. That the Revelations 
themselves were given to the writer in ' the isle that is 
called Patmos,' is expressly asserted in chapter 1.9, but 
it does not necessaril^r follow that they were there and 
then committed to writing, yet — ^from chapter 1.10, 'I 
heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, saying... 
What thou seest, write in a book, and send to the seven 
churches that are in Asia;' (verse 19). ' Write the things 
which thou hast seen, and the things that are, and the 
things that shall be hereafter;' chap. 10.4, 'and when 
the seven thunders spoke their voices I was about to 
write, and I heard a voice out of the heavens, saying 
to me. Seal the things that the seven thunders spake, 
and. Thou mayest not write these things.' And again, in 
chapter 14.13, 'and I heard a voice out of the heavens 
saymff to me, Write^ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord,^ and in chap. 19.9, 'And he saith unto me. Write, 
Blessed are they who are called to the marriage-supper of 
the Lamb,' and again in chap. 21.5, 'And he saith unto 
me, Write, because these things are faithful and true,' — 
there can be no real doubt but that the writing kept 
promss with the Visions, though possibly the first verses 
of wie first chapter were a later addition by the writer 
to a more general issue of the whole Work. 
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The Date of the Writer's banishment to Patmos, and 
of his Visions there, is a much more important point, 
and has accordingly been much more thoroughly discuss- 
ed. The simplest way of elucidating it is to consider, 
first, the internal evidence derivable from the Book itself, 
and secondly, the external evidence derived from ancient 
history, and the earliest Christian writers. Many — per- 
haps most — ancient writers say that the Visions were 
seen A.D. 95, in the reign of Domitianus, many modem 
say that it was about a.d. 68, a few years iJefore the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in the reign of Domitius Nero, 
a difference of about ttventy'seven years. We unhesitat- 
ingly concur in the latter view, and earlier date, be- 
cause : — 

1. When the Visions were seen and written, Jerusalem 
and the Temple were still standing. In chapter 11. 1 it 
is said, ' And there was given me a reed like to a rod, 
and the angel stood, saying, Eise and measure the temple 
of God, and the altar, and them that worship therein, 
but the court that is without the temple leave out, and 
measure it not, for it is given to the Gentiles, and the 
holy city shall they tread under feet 42 months [that is, 
3J years, or 1260 days], and I will give to my two wit- 
nesses, and they shall prophecy a thousand two hundred 
and three score days,' t.e. exactly as before, 42 months, 
or 3} years. Now it is a historical fact that the seige of 
Jerussdem first began in October 66, but was discontinued 
for a few months till the spring of 67, and that the city 
was &ially taken and destroy^ on 4he 10th of August 
70. The difference between these two periods is 3 years 
and 10 months, and if we deduct four months for the 
interval of the seige, we have the exact period prophesied 
of by John, viz. 42 months or 1260 days. 

And so in chapter 11.8 it is said of the two witnesses 
just mentioned that ' their dead bodies (shall lie) in the 
street of the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom 
and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified.' Plainer 
words than these could scarcely be given to indicate that 
Jerusalem was the city to be destroyed ; it alone was the 
city where our Lord was crucifiea So in Isaiah 1.10 
the appellation of ' Sodom' is expressly given to Judah 
and Jerusalem : * Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of 
Sodom; give ear to the law of our God, ye people of 
OomorrakJ So again in Jeremiah 23. 14, * They are all of 
them to me as Sodom, and the inhabitants thereof as 
Gomorrah.^ The title *holy city* also is peculiarly de- 
scriptive of Jerusalem, as the place ' which the Lord 
himself chose to put his name in.' In no sense can it be 
applied to Rome, or to any other city in the apostolic or 
succeeding ages. 

2. But secondly, on this head, there is an interesting 
passage that leads to the conclusion that Domitius Nero 
was reigning at the time, viz. ch. 17.9-11 which runs thus : 
'And here ia the mind that hath wisdom: The seven 
heads are seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth. 
And there are seven kings, five are fallen, and one is, 
the other is not yet come, and when he cometh, he must 
continue a short space.' Now the universal opinion is, 
that Borne (pagan, or papal, or both) is the cit^ here re- 
ferred to ; it has seven hills, and in v. 18 it is said to 
* reign over the kings of the earth, or of the land,' ic. of 
Israel. The five kmgs who had fallen are Julius Caesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. (It was 
(Jlaudius who banished the Jews out of Rome, as recorded 
in Acts 18.2). Nero comes next in order, and doubt- 
less is *the one who is,' while Galba his successor, who 
reined only seven months, is most appropriately de- 
scribed as the one who 'must continue (only) a short 
space.' 

3. But thirdly, there are numerous and distinct 
statements scattered up and down throughout the Book, 
that lead to the coDclusion that the events which it 



describes were to come to pass quickly. For exampte, 
in the very opening sentence we read, ' The Reveh^ioii 
of Jesus Christ, wmch God gave to him to show unto his 
servants things which must shortly come to pass,' Hi, 
come to pass 'with speed;' and again in 11.14, 'The 
second wo is past ; behold, the third wo cometh quickly;' 
so again in 22.7, * Behold I come quickly;* v. 12. ' and be- 
hold, I come quickly;* v. 20, 'surely I come quietly;' 
Amen. Even so, be coming. Lord Jesus;' chap. 2.16, 
* Repent, or else I will come unto thee quickly;* ch 3.11, 
' Behold, I come quickly.* If it be said that ' one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day' — ^this is aside from the point, for God always 
speaks to men in the language of men, and to urge a man 
to watch and be ready for the coming of an event which 
will not take place for a thousand years is contrary to 
common-sense, and has not the slightest support nom 
any other event in the Sacred Scriptures. Kow if the 
Visions were not seen till after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, there is no other event in the history of the first or 
second century that at all corresponds to them. 

4. But fourthly, tiliere is in Rev. 1.7, a statCTient 
that coincides with the preceding arguments, to show that 
the Jews were the principal persons who were painfully 
concerned in the Coming of Christ in judgment, an- 
nounced at the beginning, viz., 'Lo, he cometh with 
clouds, and every eye slml see him, and they also who 
pierced him, and all the tribes of the land (or earth) shall 
waU because of him.' Those who * pierced* him were un- 
doubtedly the Jews, and the ' tribes of the land' is a title 
found only in a similar passage, Matthew 24.30, where 
it is expressly applied to the twelve tribes, for it is said* 
' This genei'otion shall not pass away till all these come 
to pass.' To this we may add, tliat chapter 7 of the 
Revelation cannot reasonably be denied to refer to the 
deliverance of the JewisJi believers who were shut up at 
first in Jerusalem with their unbelieving brethren wnen 
the Romans /fr«^ besei^ed their city, but who, remember- 
ing the Lord's predictions regarding the signs of abomi- 
nation, took advantage of the unexpected and inexpli- 
cable breaking up the seige for a few months, to leave 
Jerusalem and retreat to Fella, and so were but ' scarcely 
savedy* with the very 'skin of their teeth.' The ennn- 
meration of the twelve tribes, with each their twelve 
thousand saved, need not, nay cannot possibly be taken 
literally, for the tribal distinctions had been lost since the 
return from Babylon, and the tribes themselves were of 
unequal numbers, but the plain, simple meaning ia, that 
the full and perfect number of believing Israel who had 
taken refuge in Christ was preserved, — not one laddng. 

Such, then, are a few of the iiiternal characteristics of 
the Book itself relative to the Date of the Visions it de- 
scribes, and we now turn briefly to consider the external 
evidence, as developed in the history and writings of the 
early church. 

We have no hesitation whatever in acknowledging that 
the general opinion of the early Christian writers was in 
favour of the late date, a.d. 95, but we have as little 
hesitation in asserting that they were wrong on this 
point, and are prepared to show they all hung on one 
testimony and foUoisved one leader — whom they misunder* 
stood! 

1. The oldest opinion on the subject is expressed by 
Irenaeus, who says : ' The Apocalypse was seen not Icmg 
ago, yea almost in our generation, near the end of Domi" 
tian*s reign.' Eusebius, Jerome, Victorinus, and most 
others understood the emperor here mentioned to have 
been Caesar Domitianus, a noted persecutor, who died 
A.D. 95, but if we turn to the original text of Irenaeus we 
find that the Greek form of the name which he usee is 
not the genitive of Domitian, but of Domitius, the name 
of NsBO. To be continuecL 
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Syllabus of Lectures on HomUetics and Preaching. 

LECTURE IX.— DIVISIONS. 

1 . ObfecHona to divirioiiB. They give an air of stiffiiess, 
ftnd take away the interest which an intelligent hearer 
has in discovering the method for himself. Ans, To in- 
telligent hearers divisions are not useless ; and to plain 
hearers they are indispensable ; especially in a spoken 
diBcoorse. Obj. Divisions are a scholas& device, un- 
known in ancient oratory. A ns. Ancient orators, though 
not formal, had method. Examples from Cicero, m 
which his method was distinctly announced. 

2. UHBty of divisions. By these is meant, not occult 
but obvious divisions. Not essential that heads be al- 
wavs marked numerically ; several ways of marking them 
to hearers. Doddridge's advice and example. Method 
Dromotes perspicuity. Beauty ; lllust. disorder in a fine 
fibrary. Brevity; how promoted. Energy; order 
strengthens impression by combining the power of sepa- 
rate alignments ; by relieving attention ; and promotrng 
vivacity. Memory is aided; viz. of the preacher, and 
hearers, illustrated from the philosophy of memory; 
from facts, viz. plan of a city, introduction to strangers 
in a room; aid of method to memory as an associating 
principle. Story of Joseph compared with lists of names 
in Chronicles. Kind of sermons that are in fact most 
easily remembered by common people. Test from the 
practice of note-taking, and oi repeating sermons in 
lamiliea. 

LECTURE X,— DIVISIONS. 

3. Kinds of divisions. The Verbal or Textual; the 
Topical; the principle of each stated. Example of the 
land of division required by each, on this text, ' Add to 
your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge,' &c. And on 
this, 'To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.' The 
Scholastic; principle of; Example of division, on text 
' He that believeth shall be saved ;' and on this, ' The 
just shall live by faith.' Example of a deliberative ora- 
tion on the same plan. 

4. /?!</«« by which divisions should be conducted. They 
should be Necessary. When they are so. WeU ar- 
ranged. Chief principles of arrangement in different 
cases, according to order of cause and effect; order of 
time ; of genus and species. In some cases, the order of 
heads is nearly indifferent, in others it is essential. Ex- 
amples of botii kinds. Complete ; what is meant. D- 
lustration from lifiht and colours; from a seographical 
description of a whole by its parts. Few ; illustrated bv 
a map. Multiplication of divisions in the seventeenth 
century. Concise in terms. Keasons of this rule ; ex- 
ample of verbose division from Welwood's sermons. How 
brevi^ of terms is promoted bv aid of grammatical ellip- 
sis. Examples of brevity in the form of heads, by such 
an arrangement as to suspend them all on some one con- 
necting term, or clause. 

LECTURE XI.— ARGUMENT. 

Some who allow reasoning to be proper in secular ora- 
tory, object to it in the pulpit; why? The objection 
not well grounded. Influence of such an opinion ; on the 
preacher, on the hearers. Moral evidence, and not 
demonstration, is appropriate to the reasoning of pulpit. 
Still it does not follow that a knowledge of mtellectual 
philosophy, and of geometry, are useless to the preacher; 
nor that rdigion d<^ not admit of certainty. 



Sources qf A rgwnent. 

1 . The Bible is the chief source of argument in the pulpU. 
On some subjects the only source. In regard to subjects 
and evidence of this sort, what is the proper province of 
reason. How we may fail in giving prominence to the 
divine testimony. Examples of this defect. Sermons of 
Edwards, in what respects a pattern of reasoning from 
the Scriptures. On some soojects proofs are mixed, 
partly from the Bible, partly from oUier sources. Ex- 
amples of this sort. 

2. Consciousness. Distinction between this and con- 
science. Strength of this evidence. To what purposes 
this kind of evidence is most appHcable. 

3. Common sense. Why propositions of this class are 
called self-evident. Example ^m Tillotson, to show 
how this sort of evidence may be employed in sermons. 
How this sort of reasoninff applies to the doctrine of 
strict imputation of Adam^ sin. Also to ttte natural 
inability of sinners. 

LECTURE XIL— AROUMENT. 

4. Evidence qf facts; including experience, testimony, 
and authority. A general law of tne material and in- 
tellectual worlds stated, according to which facts become 
the basis of argument. To what extent this sort of evi- 
dence ma^ be used in sermons. Cases in which testimony ^ 
as proof in sermons, is liable to abuse. Authority; its 
abuse; its true weight. Practical bearing of this last 
topic on the evidence of what doctrines are taught in the 
Bible. 

Rules of Argument. 
I. In reasoning from the Bible^ its unperverted meaning 
must clearly support the point to be proved. 

1. In adducmg proofs from the Bible, the grand prin- 
ciple of ProtestaSatism must be adhered to, that our faith 
must conform to the Bible, and not the Bible to our faith. 
Violations of this principle ; their tendency. 

2. But though there be no perversion, the proof may 
be obscured by quoting too many texts, or too lew ; or by 
bare quotation of the text, where comment also is neces- 
sary to show its bearing. Examples on the last point. 
Cases in which Scriptural proof is made out by compari- 
son and induction. 

IL In reasoning, from whatever source, we should con' 
sider the ir^fluence of passion and prejudice on belief. 

This principle illustrated. Advantage of analytic 
method m sucn cases. 

LECTURE Xin.— AKOUMKNT. 

ni. Arguments should be simple, — ^that is, not compli- 
cated nor abstract. Grounds of this rule. Prejudices 
against metaph^ics, often extreme. A truth may be 
mysterious, while the proof that it is a truth is plain. 
Use of metaphysics; and abuse. Rhetorical reasoning 
better than abstract for sermons. Language of metaphor 
and ima^ation not inconsistent with the dignity of re- 
ligion. Example of the Bible. 

IV. Arguments should not be too many. Disadvantages 
of accumulation. 

V. Sliould be well arranged. Remarks on the best 
order in introducing proofs from the Bible, when these 
are connected with a series of proofs from other sources. 
Illustrations. On alternative of two places for a topic. 
On relation of time, cause, and effect, &c. On negative 
heads. On the antithetic form of reasoning. On reason- 
ing from authority. 

VI. A void a controversicd strain of reasoning. Three 
ways of refuting objections. When we must meet them 
in form; six cautions luggested. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIEa 



Predestination and Reprobation. 

IMMUTABLE AND UNFRUSTRABLE. 

Although the will of God, considered in itself, is 
simply one and the same ; yet, in condescension to the 
present capacities of men, the divine will is very properly 
di s tin g nisned into secret and revealed. Thus it was his 
revealed will that Pharaoh should let the Israelites go; 
that Abraham should sacrifice his son ; and that Peter 
should not deny Christ ; but, as was proved by the event, 
it was his secret will that Pharaoh snould not let Israel 

fo, that Abraham should not sacrifice Isaac, and that 
*eter should deny his Lord. Toplady: Prrface to 
Treatise on Predestination, p. 58. 

Pharaoh was faulty, and therefore justly punishable 
for not obeying God's revealed will, though God^s secret 
foUl rendered that obedience impossible. For God's hidden 
will is peremptory and absolute : and, therefore, cannot 
be hindered from taking effect. God's will is nothing else 
than God himself willing : consequently it is omnipotent 
and unfrustrable. Hence we find it termed by Austin 
and the schoolmen, voluntas omnipotentissinui ; because 
whatever God wills, cannot fail of being effected. Ibid. 
pp. 60, 51. 

God's permission is a positive determinate act of his 
will, as Austin, Luther, and Bucer justly observe. 
Hence it is an ' efficacious permission. ' lUd, pp. 121, 122. 

Firm, therefore, is the conclusion that those whom 
€k>d has elected before the foundation of the world can- 
not perish ; and that those whom he has reprobated cannot 
be saved though they should do all the good works of the 
saints. Marloratus : Novi. Test. Cath. ExposUio Eccles. 
on John 15.2. 

The reprobate are peremptorily ordained by God to 
this double evil, to be punisked everlastingly, and to sin 
necessarily; and so therefore to sin, that they may be 
justly punished. Piscator: Hesp. ad amicwn dupl. Vor- 
8t^ pi^ i, p. 220. 

And in fine, it must be confessed that God has from 
eternity, so absolutely and efficaciously decreed all 
things, that no man can do any more good than he actually 
does, or omit more eivU than he actually omits. Ibid. 
p. 175. 

If Gkxl's decree to permit a sin doth not bring on of 
necessity the being of thai sin, then God may permit or 
deliver a sinner to sin, and no sin followeth: but this 
latter is absurd. Paxtl Batkb: Comment, on Ephes. i. 



4, p. 45, ed. 1643. 

If a man be reprobated he shall certainlv be damned, 
<2o whal he can, Elnathak Parr : Grounds of Divinity, 
p. 55. 

What a monster shall he be in the church of God, 
that with VorsHus shaU dare to affirm, that all the 
works of Qod were not determined from everlasting, or 
being determined, the^ are alterable, and that in such 
sort, as to be otherwise determinable by the wills of 
men ; especially considering that the very acts of men's 
wills, being wrought by God, it consequently follows 
that they were also determined from everlasting, by the 
will and counsel of God. Dr TwissE: Biches of Ood's 
Love, pp. 36, 46, 96, ed. 1653. 

As for the reprobates, if they were known to us, we 
should, hu Austin* s cuivice, no more pray for them than 
for tiie devils themselves. Synods of Dort and Aries, 
&c., p. 51. 

Reprobation is not an act of Justice.... It is the ante- 
cedent, not the consequent of sin.... That sin should 
certainly be, was a truth from etenuty, before there was 
either man or sin. That this being of sin, in itself but a 
possibility, should pass from a condition of possibility 
into a condition of certainty, could proceea from no 
other ground than the decree of God : whence possibility 



becometh futurition, i.e., things that are only in a state 

of mai/-be, pass into a state of shaU-be 

Here is to oe observed both the wonderful and dread- 
ful administration of God : God before time intends the 
manifestation of the glory of his justice, in infiicting 
such a measure of wrath for sin : the reprobates dunnc 
life freely (though by a necessity of infallibility, not of 
coaction) commit such a measure of sin as fits them for 
that intended measure of wrath : the reprobate cannot 
die before, nor do they live after, they have Jilted tg> the 
measure of their iniquity. They die not sooner; then 
God coula not inflidi so much : nor do they live lonser, 
for then, because they would sin longer, God must inlict 
more wrath. As the elect have not only a place, but 
such a place prepared for them in glory, so the rei«t>bates 
have not only a place, but such a place appointed to them 
in hell, who were before of <^d ordctined unto this condem- 
nation. John Norton: Orthodox Evangelist, pp. 61 — 
72, ed. 1654. 

We preach mercy: if thou be a reprobate, it is not 
meant to Uiee. We preach wrath : if thou be an elect, 
this is not meant^ to thee. It may be that when mercy 
is preachW and pouring down, the reprobate looks after 
it and thinks to have it ; but he deceives himself. When 
a father is cutting bread among his children, their little 
eves are upon every piece that is cut. It may be also 
tne dog stands by (reprobates may not grudge the com- 
parison, whose state is worse than the doer's). The dog, 
it may be, stands by, and sapes for the Dread, but the 
father gives the bread to the children ; he gives to the 
dog also, btUitis a cudgel or whip, and spurns him from 
him. So meroy is the children's bread, it hangs not for 
the reprobate's tooth. 

There is a great differonce also between the elect and 
reprobate in regard to their end. The elect shall be 
saved, tiie reprobate assurodlv damned. Sometimes he 
useth tiie reprobates as a rod, to chastise his children, 
but when he hath served his pleasure by them, he deals 
with them as with the king of Assur, he throtos them wto 
the fire. God useth them, who cannot but use them well, 
ana they do no more but wJuU he hath appointed; and 
when they have done according to his secret appointment, 
they shidl be damned for not obeying his revealed ap- 
pointment. Yea, He will make that which they ao 
against his will to serve his own will and our good. 

Grieve not, then, nor grudge at bad men's thrift: It 
is convenient; nay it must be so. But alas, wicked men 
think not so; they say, let the preacher say his mind : 
I am suro, whatsoever I am, I thrive, I prosper, I have 
good crops, &c. O, they know not that tiiey are as oxen 
fatted for the slaughter. Elnathan Parr: E3^f>09iion 
of the Epist. to the Romans, ch. ix, 22, pp. 106, 111, 
ed. 1651. 

If we cannot assign any reason for God's bestowing 
mercy on his people, but just that it so pleases \tamt 
neither can we have any reason for his r^pr<Aatxng others 
but his wiU. When God is said to visit in mercy or to 
harden whom he will, men aro rominded that they are 
not to seek for any cause beyond his trt//. Calvin: 
Inst., Book iii, chap. 22, sec. 11. 

Tins absolute power which God hath over man, where* 
by he disposeth certainly and inevitablv of him, is such 
as doth well consist with man's cnlpabilUy and ffoilti- 
ness: and both we aro to believe, — viz., that Ck^l has 
certainly disposed of the end of every man, and the me<ms 
conducing to that end, and so hath determined that cer- 
tahly and inevit<ibly man shall sin thus and thus : and 
that notwithstanding thereof man is culpable before God, 
and justly liable to ttie stroke of justice.* John Browk 
OF Wamphray: Exposition of the EpieUe to the Romans, 
ch. 9.19-21, p. 378, ed. 1766. 
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Latent Connections in Scriptore. 

Matthew 10.2-4, gives ^e names of the twelve apostles 
in pairs, which agrees with Luke 4. 14-16 save in allocating 
Simon Zelotes the Cananite with Jndas Iscariot, whereas 
Lake allocates Jndas the brother of James; probably 
Matthew's order was the original one, and Luke's one 
made afterwards. Simon the Zealot was not likely to 
have much sympathy with the cold calculating man of 
money who had the bag and * bore away' what was put 
in it. Perhaps Judas the brother of James, when he 
wrote his Epistle (see v. 4, 6, 11, 16), was not unmindful 
ci his old associate, Judas the betrayer. 



Mark 4.4-8 contains an account of four different kinds 
of soil, and the reception the seed of Divine Truth meets 
from each. The^r«^ ia hard downtrodden foot-path, the 
$eeond is rocky ground, without much earth, the t?drd is 
good soil, but over-run with thorns, and the fourth is 
good soil, without any impediment. The Jirat did not 
receive the seed into its bosom at all, and it was carried 
away by the birds, the second received it readily, but 
rapidly showing itself it withered awa^ by exposure to 
outward influence, the third received it readily, and it 
crew up in conjunction with the thorns, and yielded no 
nuit, the fourth received it readily, and it grew up to 
perfection. So that we have the various sts^;es of pro- 
gress developed: the hare seed, the appearing blade, 
the com in the ear, and the/u/^ com. 



Common References. 

It often happens that a clause of a sentence has a com- 
mon reference to one or more clauses in the same sen- 
tence. This is sometimes so obvious as scarcely to reauire 
pointing out. Yet not' unfrequently they are overlooked, 
and ihefuU sense of the passage is lost to the reader. A 
comma is generally sufficient to restore it. Thus : 

* He Cometh up, and is cut down like a flower, * 
should be pointed thus : 

' He Cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower,' 
for the full meaniuK is : 

' He cometh up uke a flower, and is cut down like a 
flower.' 



LiTKB 9.57-62 contains the conversation of Christ with 
three individuals, of very different characters. The Jirgt 
is too forward, the second too backward, and the UUrd 
undecided. In the^r«^ there is not a word of reluctance, 
in the second not a word of obedience, in the third there 
are both. The ^rsi does not appear to have received a 
direct call at all, vet he is all willingness; the second re- 
ceived a direct call, yet is all unwillingness ; and the third 
probably heard the call of the second, and applied it to 
nimwelf, but was wavering and undetermined. 



Luke 4.3, 5-6, 9-11, contains an account of our Lord's 
three temptations, which have each their specific character. 
The first is to impaUence through the desire of the flesh, the 
second to ambiUon, through tne desire of the eyes, and 
the third to presumpHon, through the assumption of the 
things of life. There is a marked resemblance to those 
temptations that came upon Eve, in Oen. 3.6. ' When the 
woman saw that the tree was £^x>d for food (t.e. a deidre 
of the flesh), and that it was pleasant to the eyes, {i.e, 
a desire of tiie eyes), and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise {i.e, an assumption of the things of life).' The 
order of the temptations according to Matthew was 
slightly different, the first being to distrust Gk>d, the 
second to j>re«ttine on God, and the third to indepetidence 
of God 



Luke 8.37-39, records tufo requests made to Christ, the 
one by unbelievers, and the other by a believer ; the one 
was granted and the other refused, yet the one was in 
judgment, and the other in love. 



JoHK 1.13. — Man is said to be a tri-partite being, con- 
sisting of a body, an animal soul, and a rational spirit, 
which may perhaps be alluded to in the language of this 
verse : ' which were bom, not of blood, nor of we will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man,* 



Deut. 11.13, should have a commit after 'him,' e.g. 

* to love the Lord your God, and to serve Him, with all 
your heart, and with all your soul.' 

Ps. 31.19, should have a comma after 'thee,' not a 
semi-colon, as the last clause 'before the sons of men,' 
is also connected with it. Compare Ps. 107. 8, 15. &c. 

Prov. 1.29, should have a comma after 'fear,' e.g. 
' For that they hated the knowledge, and did not choose 
the fear, of the Lord.' 

Lam. 3.26 should have m comma after 'wait,' e.g. 'It 
is good that a man should both hope, and quietly wait, 
for the salvation of the Lord.' 

Mat. 6.9, 10, should have a comma after 'name,' after 

* come,' and after ' done,' e.g. ' hallowed be thy name, thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, as in heaven so also on 
earUi.' 

Mat. 24.30, should read 'with great power and glory.' 

Rom. 6.11, should have a comma after 'God,' and 
read thus : — 'Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ;* we die to sin through Christ, as well 
as live to God through him, see v. 8; Col. 3.1 ; 2.20. 

Rom. 15.7, shouldhave a comma after ' us,' I.e. ' Where* 
fore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us, to 
the glory of God.' 

Rom. 15.4, should have a comma after 'patience,' and 
after ' comfort,' e.g. ' that we through the patience, and 
the comfort, (revealed in) of the Smptures, might have 
hope.' 

1 Coi. 6.14, should have a comma after 'us,' i.e. 'And 
God hath botii nused up the Lord, and will also raise up 
us, by his own power.' 

2 Cor. 10.8, should read 'for your edification, and not 
for your destruction.' 

2 Cor. 13.4, should have a comma after ' power,' e.g, 
'for thouffh he was cmdfied thronch the weakness, yet 
he liveth by the power, of God.' Compare 1 Cor. l.Sfe. 

2 Cor. 11. 24,25, after ' one,' read with a comina, not a 
full stop, as the three beatings are included in the pre- 
ceding J^ve. 

2 Cor. 12.10, should have tkcomrna after 'distresses,' 
as the next clause refers to iihefive preceding nouns. 

GaL 4.7, shouldhave m comma after 'heir,' e.g. 'Where- 
fore thou art no more a servant, but a son, and if a son 
then an heir, of God through Christ.' 

Eph. 5.24, should have a comma after 'husbands,' e.g. 
' As the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives 
be to their own husbands, in every thing.' 

1 Thess. 3.2, should have a comma after ' comfort you,' 
e.g. 'to establish you, and to comfort you, concerning 
your faith.' 

2 Thess. 2.15, should read, 'whether by our word, or 
by our epistle.' 

Rev. 17.6, should have a comma after 'martjrrs,' e.g. 
' with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs, of Jesus.' 
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Miscellanies- 

UNLAWFULNESS OF VOLUNTARY SEPARATION FROM ANY 
BRANCH OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

When a Christian man becomes convinced that the par- 
ticular branch of the visible Church of Christ with which 
he is connected holds doctrines unsupported by, or op- 
posed to, the Bible, is it his du/y, or is he even at liberty, 
to leave its membership, because he can no longer concur 
in the theoretical belief of the majority of his brethren ? 
Many, perhaps most, will unhesitatingly answer Yes ; I 
as unhesitatingly answer No I 

First, Because the Bible, the supreme Rule of a Chris- 
tian's faith and practice, no where commands separation, 
or even sanctions it. 

1. It no where commands separation from the profess- 
ing church or people of €rod, but everywhere its teaching 
is m favour of forbearance in reeard to every thing that 
is not essential to salvation. If Christ does not reject him, 
neither must the Church. There is, indeed, one passage 
sometimes quoted, * Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partaker of her plagues.' But it is to come out of 
' Babylon,' not out of the 'Church ;' Babylon is not the 
Church, but its enemy and oppressor. From Genesis to 
Revelation there is no command for any one to leave or 
come out of the ' church,' for any amount of error or sin 
whatsoever. 

2. The Bible nowhere even sanctions, or affords a single 
example, of a child of God leavins the ' church' of G^. 
Even when Divine ordinances, sncn as Circumcision, the 
Sabbath, payment of Tithes, &c. were neslected or dis- 
pised, even when idolatry was establisheo, even when 
open and avovoed unbelief (far exceeding the broadest 
broad-churohism), the denial of the existence of angels 
and of spirits, and of the resurrection of the dead, prevailed 
in the Sanhedrim and priesthood; even when Erastianism 
and lay-pcUroTuige (the High-priest being deposed and 
changed at the caprice of the civil autnorily, and the 
office sold for money)— even then, the Lord Jesus, and 
His Apostles, sounded no cry of 'Secession,' no form- 
ing of ' Free' Churches, no rearing of separate ' Taber- 
nacles,' as long as they were auowed to frequent the 
Temple and the Synagogues, which they did till they were 
'beaien,* and prohibit^ from j>rea<^iit^ <not fnAn mere 
attendance, or the performance of prayers, vows, and 
other duties), and stoned, and imprisoned. Thus they 
' protested' against ' Dissent' on the one hand, and * in- 
tolerance' in uie * National Church,' on the other. 

Second, Because by remaining in the church, and claim- 
ing the risht of protest aaainst error and sin in the 
majority, the ' advanced' Christian has a better oppor- 
tunity of convincing his brethren of the error of the creed 
or practice, and thus ' display a banner because of the 
tnUhJ 

So thought, and so acted Jesus and his apostles, the 
martyr Stephen, the eroat apostle of the Gentiles, and 
many more * of whom the world was not worthy,* Wiclif 
and Huss, Luther and Calvin, Beza and Knox, never 
dreamt of leaving the church, even of Rome, tm they 
were cotfipeUed either by exccHnmunication, or physical 
force, though they believed it to be corrupt to the very 
core. They did not count themselves 'perjured,' and 
'apostate,' or 'herotic,' and 'schismatic,' b^use they 
repudiated the errors of Romanism, and wished to clear 
them away by fair discussion. 

I hold, theref oro, that so long as a man has the liberty 
of holding, professing, and expounding his opinions, he 
has no permission in Scripture, or in reason, for secession 
from that branch of the Church of Christ with which he 
may be connected. Irinabub. 



the last times, days, and hours— past ANb gone! 

These phrases occur nine times in the New Testament 
Scriptures, and in every instance we think they refer to 
the latter part of the Old Testament Dispensation, and 
never to the latter nart of the New Testament one, or to 
the end of the worla proper. The passages in which they 
aro found are : — 

1) Acts 2.17, 'And it shall come to pass in the hut 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my spirit upon all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophecy,' 
&C. This reter teUs us was fuliil^ on the day of penttr 
cost — forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2) 2 Tim. 3.1, 'This know also, that in the last days 
perilous times shall come, for men shall be lovers of their 
own selves. . . .from such be thou turning away, ' &c. This 
precept was inapplicable to Timothy, except he lived in 
the last days, for he could not turn away from those that 
did not exist; these also are consequently pcwf. 

3) Heb. 1.2, 'God... hath in these Uist days (or, in the 
latter end of these days) spoken unto us by his Son.' 
They are consequently past. 

4) James 5.3, 'Ye have heaped treasure together in 
the Uist days.* Past and ^one. 

5) 1 Peter 1.5, 'salvation (which is) ready to be re- 
vealed in the last time,* or season. The dehverance of 
the believing Jews from the plagues of Jerusalem is evi- 
dently meant. 

6) 1 Pet. 1.20, Christ 'was manifest in these last times 
(or the last of the times) for you.' Past and gone. 

7) 2 Pet. 3.3, 'There shall come in the last days (or 
last of the days) scoffers.' This is the only indefinite 
passage in the whole number, but compare No. 2 and 4. 

8, 9) 1 John 2. 18, ' Little children, it is tJie last tim€ 
{lit. the last Aoiir)...even now there are many anti-christs, 
whereby we know that it ia the last time,* lit. the last 
Jiour as before. Accordingly, it is past and gone, like the 
others. Rupert. 



MENTAL AND MORAL PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY* 

The Christian Ministry, with the Apostles, was an all- 
absorbing passion. For it iJiey lived, laboured, died, 2 
Cor. 5.9. To dischaige it aright, eveiy faculty, every 
moral principle, must be eariy and assiduously cultiva- 
ted. The intellect and the heart have ample scope for 
exereise. 

Two classes of qualifications — ^mental and moral— are 
necessary and equaL 

I. Mental preparation — the discipline of the mind. Ac- 
quisition of Knowledge. 

1) Cultivate a spirit of enquiry — ^not mere accumula- 
tion — nor scepticism. 

2) Cultivate habits of observation and reflection. 

3) Cultivate the ^wer of abstraction. 

4) Cultivate continual consultation of Biblical Works 
— but practise thinking them over again. 

6) Study your own mental peculiarities. 

II. if orac preparation — the discipline of iJie heart. De- 
voted, weU-disciplined. 

1) Cultivate entire separation of spirit from the ordi- 
nary pleasures and principles of life. 

2) Delight in the work itself. 

3) Cultivate the benevolent temper of the gospel. 

4) Guard against relaxation of ardour, or deterioration 
of pie^. 

5) Keep Jesus as an example, as well as Saviour, al- 
ways in your thoughts. F. A. Cox. 
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Answers to Queries. 

1. Suppose the writen of the New Testament meant 
Immersion^ and nothing else: Could they use better 
words for it than Bapto or Baptizo? If th^ could — 
what are the words? T. G. P. 

[/>uo, and KcUa-duo, would probably be as good.] 

2. Suppose they meant Spnnklingf and nothing else : 
Could they use better words than the above? If they 
could— what are the words? T. G. P. 

lE»t,i»99ufUf »s3«^«», i«'<«'arr*, &c. might suffice.] 

3. Suppose they meant actually to go into the water : 
Could they use better words than apo, eJk, eis, and en^ 

lApOj ek, and en, do not signify into; eis often does, 
but not necessarily or even generally ; it often signifies 
with a view to, in reference to, &c.] 

4. Suppose they meant only to go near to the water : 
Could they use better words than the above? If they 
could — ^what are the words? T. G. P. 

[Proa and para would probably be as good, but not 
better. And now we would ask T. G. P. a question : 
Suppose that they intended to leave the mode an open 
question: could they have used a better word that Bapto 
or Baptizo, or more practically synonymous particles 
than apo and ek, or a more ambiguous one than en ? We 
pause for a reply. 

[Suppose also that the New Testament writers meant 
that the Lord's * Supper^ should be observed ordy in the 

* evening,* could they have chosen a more definite word 
than dtipnon ? If not, on what ground is the mode of one 
institution more important than the time of another? 

[Suppose also that the New Testament writers meant 

* Mer/ tohe* old men,' and to have * beards,' could they 
have chosen a more definite word than * preabuterog* 
or * taken?' If not, and yet the possession of a * beards 
be not a sine qua non in an ' elder* in a Christian assembly, 
why should the mere litercU interpretation of one word 
be insiBted on, and that of another be contemptuously 
rejected?— C KIT.] 

Lay Palronage, p. 142. — ' Lay* patronage is surely as 
scriptural as ' clerical' patronage. If a person buUd a 
church and support a minister, it seems reasonable that 
he should have the appointment of the same, yet if he 
be truly a Christian man, he will never think of intrud- 
ing one whom the majority, or even a considerable min- 
ority, of the congregation do not heartUy approve of. 
He win rather gladly escape the responsibihty by com- 
mitting it into the hands of the Christian people whom 
he seeks to benefit. A. B. 

Leaf I us not into temptation. Mat. 6.13. — ^The word is 
not ' lead,' in the imperative mood, but ' mayest thou not 
lead,' in the subjunctive ; it is also in the second aorist, 
which indicates a transient action or state of things. The 
Scripture idiom must be borne in mind that one is said to 
do a thing, if he orders it, or prepares the way for it, or 
allows it (having the power of prohibition or hindrance), 
or for^elis, i.e. proclaims or announces it, before the 
event Thus Joseph is said (in Gen. 41.13) to 'restore' 
the butler to his office, and to ' hang' the baker of the 
king of Egypt; thas Ezekiel is said to come to 'destroy' 
the city, (Eze. 43.3,) because he was commissioned to 
proclaim it ; thus God is said to 'harden' Pharaoh's heart, 
oecause he previously foretold it. (Exod. 3.19.) So He 
may be said to ' lead us into temptation,' when for wise 
purposes he sufifers us to be attacked by it Y. 

Bwause of the Angels, 1 Cor. 1 LICK —We have already 
inddentidly answered this query, and explained this 
passage, in our critical query on ^ Angel or Messenqer,' 
m page 9 of B. N. A Q. (which see) where we explained 
thefSusion to be to the ministers of the assembly. The 
presence of females in assemblies of men for the worship 
of the heathen gods was uncommon, if not altogether 



unknown, and even in Jewish assemblies thev were^set 
apart behind curtains, where, though they might see the 
preacher, he could not see them. But probably some 
Chriistian females, knowing that in 'Christ there is 
neither male nor female,' ventured to show themselves 
openly to the eyes of the speaker. Paul, keenlv aUve to 
what was likely in those days and places to become a 
reproach, exhorts them to wear a veu over their counte- 
nance as becoming those in subjection, whether daughters 
or wives. The sad and shocking state of the church be- 
tween A.D. 200-400 shews the propriety of Paul's caution 
in this matter. 

Baca and Fool, Mat. 5.22. — BcJxi is the Chaldee or 
Syriac form of the Hebrew Bekh, which occurs in Jud. 9. 
4; 11.3; 2 Sam. 6.20; 2 Ch. 13.7; Prov. 12.11; 28.19, 
&c., and translated 'vain, empty fellow;' while the ori- 
ginal word in Mat. 5.22, translated ' fool' is Mor^, which 
our translators slavishly followed the Latin Vulgate in 
reckoning as a Greek word and rendering it 'Fool,' 
whereas it is really a Hebrew word signifying a * Bebel,* 
as in 2^u. 20.10; De. 21.18, 20; 2 K 14.26; Ps. 78.8; 
Jer. 5.23. Baka is the expression of a supercilious mind« 
Morh of a presumptuous one. X. Y. Z. 

Peter's Love to Christ, John 21.15-17. n. 126.— An un- 
accountable oversight occurs in the explanation of this 
passage siven in p. 141, where Peter is represented in 
his third reply as takin^g up the word used by Jesus, 
whereas he adheres to his own word. The lesson, then, 
that may be drawn from the whole is the condescension 
of (^Ihrist, that when he could not get his disciple to 
come up to the Ai^^Aea^ profession of love, he was wimngto 
accept what the humbled disciple was able to give. He 
doth not bruise the smoking fiax ! What a lesson for us 
in these days of church pretensions and sectarian exdu- 
siveness ! Him that is weak in the/aith receive ye, but no^ 
to doubtful disputation. R. 

Peters Conversion, Luke 22.32. — ^There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that ' Peter was not a true be- 
liever till after the deaui of Christ.' He had repeatedly 
professed his faith in Christ, and had been expressly com- 
mended for it (Mat. 16. 17). The reference in Luke 22. 
32, is to Peter's recovery from the fall from his stedfast- 
ness which Jesus had just hinted at. We all offend daily, 
and need continual turnings back to God, i.e. daily 
'conversions.' R. 

TVie body of Moses, Jude 9. — Certainly the simplest 
mode of explaining this singular passage is to understand 
the Jewish Church as indicated by the ' body of Moses,' 
just as the ' body of Christ' means the Christian Church, 
in 1 Cor. 12.27; Eph. 1.23 ; 4.12, &c.; besides in De. 9. 
12 we find Jehovskh speaking of Israel as the people of 
Moses, saying, 'Thy people.. Jiave corrupted themselves.' 
Joshua the high-priest, in Zee. 3.1*4, appears to have 
stood as a representative or embodiment of the same 
people. C. D. 

Ministering Spirits, Heb. 1.14. — ^These are not neces- 
sarily 'disembodied' spirits. They are in v. 13 called 
' angels ;' now an ' angel' is simply a ' messenger,' and is a 
recognized name for a priest, a prophet, or a preacher, see 
Mai. 2.7; 3.1; Hag. 1.13; Ecc. 5.6; Rev. 1.20; 1 Cor. 
11. 10, &c. We think, then, that the ' prophets' of Heb. 
1.1, are the 'angels' of v. 4, 6, 13, 14; 2.2, 5, 9, while 
those of 1.6, are the 'judges' of Israel, Ps. 97.7; those of 
1.7 are the elements of nature, Ps. 104. 4, and those of 
2.2 are Moses, Aaron, Jo8hul^ &c. Adopting the word 
' angel' instead of translating it 'messenger,' has tended 
to create a world of unreality ihat coidd well have been 
spared from the popular creed ; of course direct spiritual 
agents are included in the scriptural use of the word, but 
not neariy so frequently as some imagine. Crit. 

Punishment ofAchan, Josh. 7. 1-26. — ^There is no found- 
ation for the supposition than Achan's sops and daughters 
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perished with him. There ia no indication of their taking 
any part in his transgreesion, either actively or by cog- 
nisance. They were no donbt taken with Achan to the 
place of his pumshment, but so were * aM Israel wUh Mm,* 
for this clause which occurs as second in v. 24 is placed 
in Hebrew after * cUl that he had.* Joshua also adcuresses 
Achan exclusively, 'Why hast thou troubled us? Je- 
hovah shall trouble thkb this day.' The next verse pro- 
ceeds 'and all Israel stoned him with stones,... and tney 
raised over him a great heap of stones unto this day.' 
It is true that the intermediate clause declares that 
Israel also ' burned them with fire, after they had stoned 
them with stones. ' But who are meant by ' them f* Most 
probably 'tiie silver, and the garment, and the wedce of 
gold,' and perhaps also 'his oxen, and his asses, ana his 
sheep, and his tout. ' To include his sons or his dau^tors 
would have been a violent infringement of the law m De. 
24.16, 'The fathers shall not be put to death for the 
children, neither shall the children be put to death for 
the fathers.' See also 2 Chron. 25.4; 2 K. 14.6; Jer. 
31. 29, 30; Ez. la 20, for examples of this law being 
upheld. RuPEBT. 

The Synod of Dort, p. 142.— The national, political, 
and ecclesiastical parties in the Netherlands were reduced 
about A.D. 1600 to Remcmstrants and Contra-Remon- 
strants, the lattor representing predestinarian, detormin- 
istic Calvinism, and the idea oi ecclesiastical autonomy 
and vigour, while the former represented the idea of a 
Natiomd Church, and acknowledged no creed but one 
which set forth doctrines in Bible simplicity, or had an 
immediate bearing on relimous experience and practice. 
Episcopius, Grotius, and Cudenbamavald, were tne three 
leaders of the first, and Prince Moritz of Orange, chief of 
the second party, who accused his opponents of effecting 
a treasonable peace with Spain. It thus became a na- 
tional-political question and great excitement prevailed. 
Grotius and Oldenbamavald were seized. A Synod was 
ciUled of Contra-Remonstrants, who invited those of 
Calvimstic sentiments from Switzerland, Scotland, and 
England. It was opened at Dort, Nov. 13, 1618, and 
numbered 28 theological deputes from the above coimtries, 
and 5 professors, 36 clergymen, and 20 elders from the 
Nethenands. The Remonstrants were admitted only as 
an accused jiarty, to answer charges. At the fourth ses- 
sion they mvited Episcopius and 12 others to defend 
their views within 14 days, while it was resolved before- 
hand to prepare a refutation of Arminian error. Rules 
for restraining the presence of the press were also dis- 
cussed. Episcopius and the others appeared at the 22d 
session, and so boldlv defended his views, that the 
Synod reminded him that being cited as an offender he 
should be more modest ! He boldly called them 'schism- 
atics.' At the 57th session they were excluded from the 
Synod (Jan. 14. 1619.) Great diversity prevailed among 
the majority, many insisting that Eph. 1.4, shows Christ 
to be the foimdauon of election, others insisted on un- 
conditional election, so that at the 73d session, they could 
not agree on one formula of election. The canons adopted 
at the 136th session, April 23, endorsed predestination, 
but avoided supra-lapsarianism. The Synod agreed to 
declare the Remonstrants 'disturbers of the church and 
blasphemers, ' to be expelled from all offices. The Enfi;lish 
and Hessiandivines to their honour dissentedstron^ly m>m 
this decision. The Synod next declared the Heidelberg 
Catechism and Belgic Confession orthodox, and the 
Synod closed with its 154th session. May 9, (April 29,) 
and received a brilliant entertainment from the Magis- 
trates of Dort. R. 

Ow- Daily Bread, p. 142. — Interpreters are and have 
lonff been divided in opinion re^nurding the exact meaning 
of the Greek word translated 'aaily.' To pray *gi^e ns 
this day our da^ bread, ' seems tautology. The difficulty 



is much increased by the cjrcunmtance tiiat the ori^nal 
word employed by the Saviour in this prayer \b not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Testament, or in the Greek Sep- 
tuafiint, or in Josephus, Philo, tiie Apocryphal or eariy 
ecckeiaistical writers, or in all profane Greek literature. 
It seems to be a word expressly coined by Jesus for the 
occasion, and it has therefore a double daxm on our 
attention. 

Bishop Marsh and others translate ' Give us this day 
our bread for the morrow,' but this is palpably wrong, 
for as we may never see to-morrow, we are always tau^t 
to 'let the morrow he anxious for its own things.' The 
word is Im'twmv which may be derived from the preposi- 
tion epi, and the participle oueios of the v^b to &«, exist, 
or to go. It may thus mean ' our bread for svbsiitenee,' 
i.e. our necessary bread for existence, or it may mean 
'our bread for progress,* i.e. for the way. ^ From the 
analogy of m4§v^4§f, superabundant, it may simply mean 
'suffidenUy abundant,* not merely for our need, out iot 
our comfort, and that with it we may comfort others. 
' Casting a(2 your care on Him, for He careth for you.' 
See also Rev. H. M'Sorley's Tract on 'The Lord's Prayer; 
Daily Bread — its meaning.' x . 

Instantaneous Conversion, p. 142. — 'Conversion' is a 
' turning together,' a turning from one thins to another. 
As a spiritual act it is a tuniing of the sout, and conse- 
quently of the u^Mle man, to God from fonner pursuits, 
which may have been very well in their way, but whidi 
had the effect of turning him away from God, the author 
and source of all good. Conversion in the case of an an- 
cient pagan meant a turning from trusting in vain idols 
to trusting in the true Gk>d, and in the case of an anci- 
ent Jew £rom trusting in Moses the servant, to trusting 
in Christ the Son. Conversion in the case of one bom 
in a so-called Christian land, and brought up in a so- 
called Christian family, is the renunciation of self, and 
the dedication of oneself to the service of Him who made 
us, who preserves us, and who will be our judce. The 
Christian watohman, then, must call to an iimmeaiaU con- 
version, a turning <U once into the path of duty and 
safety. Every man should do his duty, must do his duty, 
or run the consequences. He may pray for strength to 
do his duty, but ne must not toait for strength. ' Stretch 
forth thy liand' — don't say, How can I do it ? — do it ! tbt 
IT ! Conversion, however, is not a single act, but a habit, 
a state of beins throughout life. 

Can those who have once savingly beUeved he lost? p. 
142. — ^We do not think that this can be negatived from 
the passages quoted. Active verbs are often used in 
Scripture to denote the design or tendency of the acticm, 
not its a^ual realization. Thus, 'I, if I be lifted up^ 
vjiU draw all men to me.' Here evidently the actual 
realization \b not to be understood, but the design and 
tendency of the Saviour's action. Besides, in most of 
the passages referred to by R. B. W., the original has the 
verb in uie present participle, not in the present tense. 
Literally then 1 John 5.12, runs : ' He who is lutving the 
Son (as long as it is so) hath the life, he who is not hav^ 
ing the Son (so long as it is so) hath not the life.' So 
John 3.36, 'He who is believing on the Son hat^ everiast- 
ing life, and he who is not heUevvng on the Son, diall not 
see life;' but we know that many who were once 'not 
believing* have become ' believing ones, and we know hy 
exactly tiie same kind of proof that many who were once 
'believing' ones have not remained so. So John 5.2^ 
'He who is hearing. ..bhA is heUevinq hath eveiiasting 
life,' John 6.47, ' He who is helieving m me has everlast- 
ing Hfe.' Salvation is never promised to him who 
'believeth,* but to him who * is oelieving,* i.e. continuing 
to believe ; the moment one ' is not believing,' he is lost ; 
he may, of course, recover himself, or be recovered, 
but he also may not. Let us stand in awe! 
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Critical Notices. 

UFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 
F.K.S.K, Minister of the Choroh and PariBh of Old 
Greyfriara, Professor of Biblical Criticism and Anti- 
quities in the University of Edinburgh, &c., &c. By 
Rev. R. H. Story, with Introduction, by Mrs Ou- 
PHJLNT, 2 vols 8vo. London: Hurst & BlackeU, 

HoBEBT Lee, the subject of this Memoir, was bom of 
bumble parentiM^e at Tweedmouth, in the County of Dur- 
luum, in Nov. IwH. He received his first education at 
Berwick -on-Tweed, whence he went to the University of 
St Andrews in 1824-5, after bavins learned the cran of 
boat-building, and thereby obtained the means of a Col- 
lege Education. Leaving the University in 1832 he was 
lieenaed that same year, and called to a chapel at Ar- 
broath, whence in 1835 he was called to Campsie, and in 
1S13 to Old Greyfriars', Edinburgh. In November 1846 
he was appointed to the New Chair of Biblical Criticism 
in the Umversity, the Deaneiy of the Chapcd Royal, and 
Chaplain in Onunary to the Queen. He died at Edin- 
burgh, from the effects of an accident, in March 1868. 

Or Lee was possessed of very considerable natural as 
weU as acquired ability, as manifested by the simple but 
striking fact, that when a student he carried off not less 
than «ix * first* prizes for Greek, Latin, Moral Philosophy, 
Political Economy, &c. He had a great deal of practical 
conunon sense, and m all that he said or did, acted with 
much resolution and vi^ur. Outwardly he appeared 
somewhat reserved, but m his family circle and among 
more immediate friends he was very far from being so. 
He was decidedly a man of progress, and hence brought 
on himself not a little opprobrium, which he despised 
too much to be very careful to avoid. One feels sony 
that so much of his time and strength was expended on 
anch secondaiy questions as forms of worship, reading of 
prayers, and instrumental music. Yet he was not solely 
to blame; those who denounced him as 'instigated hj 
Satan,' as favouring * Prelacy,' and as ' violating nis ordi- 
nation vows,' because of his so-called 'innovations' were 
equally blameworthy, if not more so, for they fanned into 
a dame which has spread far and wide what might other- 
wise never have gone beyond *01d Greyfriars.* To 
liberty of * worship comes liberty of * thought ;' and Dr 
Lee probably did as much for the one as for the other. 
Yet he propounded no new 'views,' and advocated no 
new 'heresies.' It was rather his mode of stating his 
sentiments that irritated some, and excited others. He 
apparently held substantially to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith as expressing the ' sum and substance' of 
the Reformed Doctrine. His 'congregation,' as well as 
those attending his Classes in the University were much 
attached to him from the earnestness, sincerity, and open- 
ness with which he met them at all times. We could 
have wished that his feelings towards Home and Foreign 
Missions, Sabbath Schools, and Experimental Religion, 
had been much warmer — ^very much warmer — ^than they 
were. We are not insensible to the circumstances and 
influences, direct and indirect, that prevented him, and 
Boured him not a little on these pomts. We regret it 
deeply, however, feeling assured that had his energy been 
directed to these spheres of usefulness and fields of duty, 
his path through life had been less troubled, and his de- 
cided stand for liberty of worship and of faith, in accord- 
ance with the Word of God, not less successful, or rather, 
much more so. 

Mr Story has done his part well, having allowed Dr 
Lee's speeches, letters, &c., largelv to speak for them- 
selves. An abridged edition would be a boon to many, 
while a selection from some of Dr Lee's MS. writings 
would now perhaps be more acceptable to the church at 
large, than they would have been in his life-time. 



THE BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC DOCTRINE OP 

SALVATION. By the Rev. Joseph Taylor Goodser, 

2 vols, 8vo, pp. 395, vi. 385. Maelachlan <fc Stewart. 
CoNTKNTS OF VOL. I. :— Preface ; Preface to Original 
Statement; BOOK I. chapter i. The Condition of Man 
as descended from the firat Adam ; ii On Law and the 
Law; iii. On the Mission and Work of Christ; iv. Of 
Faith and the Faith; v. Salvation. BOOK II. chap. i. 
Sketch of the Doctrine of External or Imputative and 
Gratuitous Justification or Salvation ; ii. Justification or 
Salvation as represented and ei^ained by baptism ; iii. 
The Dogma of the Baptism of Unconscious Babes Dis- 
cussed and Disproved ; iv. Justification or Salvation re- 
presented in Holy Scripture as Righteousness of or from 
God ; V. Justification or Salvation as described in these 
identical terms in Holy Scripture : Conclusion. 

Vol. II. contains : — I. Dogmatic and Systematic Stan- 
dards considered, in an Aadress to the Ofiice-Bearers 
and Members of the Church of Scotland ; II. Examina- 
tion of a Pastoral issued by the Committee of Assembly 
1851, with special reference to Protestant Truth in op- 
position to Popish Error; III. The Constitutional Right 
of Eve^ Memoer of the National Church to be instructed 
in the Faith by a Church Court, through the deduction 
from the Original Scriptures, or the Reconciliation with 
these Scriptures, of any Doctrine in the Confession of 
Faith ; being the Substance of Two Speeches delivered 
respectively at the Bars of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
and of the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. Appendix. 
THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH 

EXAMINED on the Basis of the other Protestant 

Confessions. By the Rev. J. T. Goodsir, 8vo, pp. 

xxiii. 617. London: WUliains <fc NorgcUe, 

Contents: — General Introduction; Impugnment of the 
Westminster Formularies. Note. Introduction. 

PART I. The General Character and Influence of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Especially chapter I. 
and XX. ; II. and VIII. ; VI. and IX. ; HI. and X. 

PART II. The Doctrine of Justification or Salvation 
contained in the Westminster Formularies, compared 
with that of other Reformed and Protestant Creeds. 

PART III. Conclusions as to the Real Character of 
the Westminster Doctrine of Justification or Salvation 
deduced from the preceding comparison of it with the 
same doctrine in other Protestant Croeds. Conclusion. 

The author of these volumes, in 1850, resigned his 
parochial charge in connection with the Established 
Churoh of Scotland, in consequence of his change of 
opinion regarding the dogmatic teachings of the Confes- 
sion of Faith on the points of 'Justification,' and the 
* Baptism of Babes.' After his resignation he made an 
effort, as a private member of the church, to get the 
various church courts to explain and vindicate the teach* 
iuffs objected to, but one and all declined the task. His 
omy remaining hope is through the press and the plat- 
form, and he is prosecuting these vigorously. It is im- 
possible for us to enter into details in our limited space, 
or to express our various points of agroement or disagree- 
ment. But this much we can say, and say most readily, 
that we admire ^^reatly the steady,' scholarly, and dispas- 
sionate manner m which these volumes aro written. Not 
a bitter or hasty word do we observe ; full credit is given 
to all for sincerity ; the Scripturo is uniformly referred to 
as the supreme authority, and many passages of great 
power ana beauty aro found in each volume. 

We have marked a variety of passages as suitable for our 
pages, interesting and important from the light they cast 
on the comparative value of the Writings of the authors 
of the ' First' and the ' Second' Reformation, in Scotland 
especially, the scriptural character of the one contrasted 
with the ecclesiastical naturo of the other, but these we 
must leave for suceeding numbers, if the Lord will. 
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PREPARING FOR HOME, a Series of Expositoiy Dis- 
courses on the Fifth Chapter of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, by the Rev. Jonathan Watson, 
12mo. London: NisbeL 

Contents: The Dissolution, v. 1; the Exit, v. 2-4; the 
Preparation for Home, and the Esonests of it, v. 5 ; Pre- 
ferring to go Home rather than Remain, v. 6-8 ; Ambition 
of Christ's Approbation either way, v. 9, 10 ; the Judg- 
ment Seat of Christ, v. 10 ; the Terror of the Lord, v. 
11, 12; the Transcendent Importance of the Gospel, y. 
13, 14; the Burden of the Gospel, v. 14, 15; Personal 
Interest in it essential to Happmess and Safety, v. 16, 
17 ; Redemption, in its Origin, Working Out, and Appli- 
cation, is of God, V. 18, 19; the Expostulation, v. 20, 21. 
Here we have the wise counsels, the solemn entreaties, 
and the earnest expostulations, of a father in Israel. No 
one can read them carefully, without being convinced, or 
prayerfully, without being improved. A third edition 
shews how this volume has been welcomed by many, but 
etemitv alone will shew how many hearts it has pre- 
pared tor the Home on high. The Lord add to them yet 
a thousand-fold. 

THE POPULARITY OF ERROR, and the Unpopu- 
larity OF Truth, having special reference to the Old 
Copemican and Later Newtonian theory of the Rotun- 
dity and Revolution of the Earth, showing it to be as 
devoid of truth, as it is unsupported by one tittle of 
Scriptural Evidence or Authority. Collated and A- 
bridfed, by permission, fromZeteticAstronoxnv, section 
14 (by 'Parallax.') By John Habipden, mq., 8vo, 
pp. 40, with Map. Stvindon: Alfred Bull. 

Our aui'hor is a bold man. He reproves the opposers 
of Dr (now Bishop) Temple, as themselves guilty of a 
greater divergence from Scripture, inasmu^ as they 
refuse to accept its plainest declarations that the heavens 
and the earth were created within the last 6000 years, 
that the sun, and the moon, and the stars were all created 
in six days, that these move over the earth, which stands 
Jirm on the waters; though we are not told what the 
waters stand on, perhaps on air, but certainly not he 
thinks on the absurd notion of a 'law of gravitation.* 
That the earth is a solid plane, and that for Us exclusive 
use the sun, moon and stars exist, are propositions which 
he amply supports by abimdance of Scriptural passages, 
so plam that 'he who runs may read.' 

Yet we are not convinced by this process of Scripture 
quotations, and must confess ourselves perfect rational' 
ists. If, indeed, words and sentences are always to be 
understood litei'ollyf and never figtirativelyt then he may 
be right. If when we read of the * trees of the forest' as 
clapping their handSy we are to understand and believe 
that each tree has a pair or more of hands with five 
fingers on each, or when God is said to have a)i?w, eyes, 
nostrils, hands, feet, ears, and a heart, a month, a nose, as 
' coming down' to see men, as repenting, and grieving, as 
a rock, a sun, a shield, smoke coming out of his nostrils, 
&c., we are to take it all as literallv true of him, we may 
admit the theory advocated ; but then we shall also have 
to repudiate the Bible as a collection of Jewish fables 
and old wives' tales, fit companion for the vagaries of the 
Zend-avesta, the Puranas, the Koran, and the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments. 

But we forbear. Surely an enemy hath done this. Had 
our author been desirous of betraying the Bible into the 
hands of its enemies he could not have adopted a likelier 
mode than to jmt aside the exercise of the most ordinary 
eommcn sense m the interpretation of language — ^whether 
Scriptural or otherwise, — and to interpret the bold ima- 
gery of ancient and oriental writings by the prosaic diction 
of modem and occidental mathematics. 



EZEKIEL'S TEMPLE : Its Deai^ Unfolded, its Archi- 
tecture Displayed, and the Subjects connected with it 
discussed. By the Rev. Henry Smith WarlxigH, 
8vo, p. xvi. 240. London: J. F. Shaw, 

Preface. Contents: Introduction, chap. I. The Spiri- 
tual Interpretation examined : II. The Literal Principle 
Examined in reference to the Future Application of the 
Vision : III. The Temporary Nature of the Jewish L<aw : 
IV. The True Application of the Vision : V. Paraphrase 
and Notes on Ezek. xl., xli., xlii. 

Ezekiel's Vision of the Temple has long exercised the 
powers of interpreters. While some few have taken it 
as the description of an actual temple to be erected dur- 
ing the Millennium, the majority have agreed to regard 
it as descriptive of tiie perfection and completeness of the 
New Testament Church, under the drapery of symbols 
derived from the Old Testament Times, so preciouB in 
the eyes of the Jews of Ezekiel's age as well as thoee of 
later times. Mr Warleigh has strack out a new path, bo 
far as we know, and considers it as given for the purpoee 
of guiding the Jews on their return from Babylon in the 
erection of the second temple, — a beau ideal never rea- 
lized. He adduces several passtices which go far to show 
that Ezra and Nehemiah actually did follow several of 
the directions. His volume is well worthy of attention, 
and wilk amply repay a thorough study. 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS, translated from the Hebrew. 

By Charles Carter, Missionary to Ceylon, 16mo, pp. 

156. London: Yates di Alexanaer, 

The author of this neat little volume was engaged for 
many years in revising the Singhalese translation of the 
Bible, and he has here embodied the emendations on the 
Book of Psalms which he found needfuL In many pas- 
sages he has brought out the sense of the original much 
better than the common English version has done. Still 
we do not think that he has done so well as he ought to 
have done, or so well as he jnight have done. There is a 
want of thoroughness. Why should he translate * who 
tioes not walk,' instead of ' who has not walked f The 
Hebrew verb is in the perfect tense, not ihe present, and 
by no rule of grammar can it be rendered a present. 
Why translate 'who meditates on his law^f while the 
sam^e preposition in the immediately preceding clause, is 
kept unchanged, ' whose delight is in the law of Jehovah.' 
We do not think the thought of the original has been 
caught in the rendering of the last clause of the first 
Psahn: 'the way of the wicked shall come to nought,* 
The Hebrew verb never means ' to come to nought,' but 
to ' perish, be lost, go out of sight ;' hence as in Uie pre- 
ceding clause we read : ' the Lora knows (habitually, from 
first to last) the way of the righteous,' so we should read 
as its opposite : ' but the way of the wicked is lost' — ^to 
His view, and regarded as worthless. We fully intend 
to present ere long our own heau ideal of a New Version 
of the Hebrew Psalms. 

ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY.— Hippolytus' Refuta- 
tion OF All Heresies; translated by the Rev. J. H. 
Macmahon, M.A., with Fra^ents from his Commen- 
taries on Various Books of Scripture, translated by 
the Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, 8vo, pp. 508. 

Edinburgh: T, A T. Clark. 
This is a volume of unmitigated rubbish, which most 
have been a heart-break to the translators and printers, 
as it is to venturesome readers and reviewers. Hippo- 
lytus is supposed to have been bishop of Portus Romanus, 
A.D. 250, but all authentic particulars of his aotions and 
opinions are wanting. 
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Chzist'B Statements regarding Himself. 

There is yet another point related to this, in which the 
attitude of Jesus is even more distinct from any that 
was ever taken by man, and is yet triumphantly sustain- 
«d. I speak of the astonishing pretensions asserted 
oonceming his Person. Similar pretensions have some- 
times been assumed by maniacs or insane persons, but 
never, so far as I know, by persons in the proper exercise 
of their reason. Certain it is, that no mere Man could 
take the same attitude of supremacy toward the race, 
and inherent affinity or oneness with God, without fatally 
■hocldng the confidence of the world by his efirontery. 
Imagine a human creature saying to the world, ' I came 
forth from the Father/ — ' ye are from beneath, I am from 
above ;' facing all the intelligence and even the philosophy 
of the world, and saying, in bold assurance — ' Behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here,' — 'I am the light of l^e 
world,'— * the way, the truth, and the lifo;' — ^publishing 
to all peoples and religions — 'No man cometh to the 
Father but by Me;' promising openly in his death — 
'I will draw all men unto Me ;^-saddre8sing the infinite 
Majesty, and testifying — ' I have glorified thee on the 
earth;' calling to the human race — 'Come unto Me,' 
' follow Me ;' laying his hand upon aU the dearest and 
most intimate affections of life and demanding a pre- 
cedent love — * He that loveth father or mother more than 
me— is not worthy of me.' Was there ever displayed an 
example of effixHitery and spiritual conceit so prepos- 
terous? Was there ever a man that dared put himself 
on the world in such pretensions? — ^as if all light was in 
him; as if to follow him, and be worthy of him, was to 
be the conclusive or chief excellence of mankind? What 
bat mockery and disgust does he challenge as the certain 
reward of his audacity? But no one is offended with 
Jesus on this account; and what is a sure test of his 
success, it is remarkable that, of aU the readers of the 
Gospel, it jirobably never even occurs to one in a himdred 
thousand to blame his conceit, or the egregious vanity of 
his pretensions! 

Nor is there anything disputable in these pretensions, 
least of all, any trace of myth or fabulous tradition. 
They enter into the very web of his ministry, so that if 
they are extracted, and nothing left transcending mere 
humanity, nothing at all is left. Indeed there is a tacit 
assumption, contmually maintained, that far exceeds 
the range of these formal pretensions. He says — * I and 
the Father that sent me. What figure would a man 
present in such language — I and the Father? He goes 
even beyond this, and, apparently without any thought 
of excess or presumption, classing himself with the In- 
finite Majesty in a common plural, he says — * We will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him. ' Imagine 
uiy, the greatest and holiest of mankind, any prophet, 
or apostle, saying We of himself and the Great Jehovah ! 
VVhat a conception did he give us concerning himself, 
when he assumed the necessity of such information as 
this— 'My Father is greater &an I;' and, above all, 
when he calls lumBelf , as he often does, in a tone of con- 
descension, ' the Son of Man.' See him also on the top 
of OHvet, looking down on the guilty city and weeping 
words of compassion like these — (imagine some man 
weeping over London or New York, in uie like,) 'How 
often would I have gathered thy children together as a 
hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not !' See him also, in the Supper, instituting a 
rite of remembrance for himself, a scorned, outcast man, 
'This is my body — this do in remembrance of me.' 

I have dwelt thus on the transcendent pretensions of 
<^e8us, because there is an argument here for his super- 
hnnumity which cannot be resisted. For eighteen hun- 

vo. XI. 



dred years these prodigious assumptions have been pub- 
lished and preached to a world that is quick to lay hold 
of conceit, and bring down the lofty airs of pretenders, 
and yet, during all this time, whole nations of people^ 
composing as well the learned and powerful as the igno- 
rant and humble, have paid their homage to the name 
of Jesus, detecting never any disagreement between hie 
merits and his pretensions, ofi'ended never by any thought 
of his extravagance. In which we have absolute proof 
that He practically maintains his amazing assumptions. 
Indeed, it will even be found that, in the common appre- 
hension of the race. He maintains the merit of a most 
peculiar modesty, producing no conviction more distinctly 
than that of his intense lowliness and humilit}'. His 
worth is seen to be so great, his authority so high, his 
spirit so celestial, that, instead of being offended by his 
pretensions, we take the impression of One in whom it is 
even a condescension to breathe our air. I say not that 
his friends and followers take this impression — it is re- 
ceived as naturally and irresistibly by unbelievers. I do 
not recollect Jany sceptic or infidel who has ever thought 
to accuse him as a conceited person, or to assault him in 
this, the weakest and absurdest, if not the strongest and 
holiest, point of his character. 

Come, now, all ye that tell us in your wisdom of the 
mere natural humanity of Jesus, and help us to find how 
it is that he is only a natural development of the human ; 
select your best and wisest charact^ ; ti^e the range, if 
you will, of all the great philosophers and saints, and 
choose out one that is most competent : or if, perchance, 
some one of you may imagine that he is himself about 
upon a level with Jesus (as we hear that some of you 
do), let him come forward in this trial and say, ' Follow 
me' — * be worthy of me' — * I am the licht of the world' 
— *ye are from beneath, I am from above' — 'behold a 
greater than Solomon ia here ;' take on all these trans- 
cendent assumptions, and see how soon your glory will 
be sifted out of you by the detective gaze, and darkened 
by the contempt, of mankind! Why not? is not the 
challenge fair? Do you not tell us that you can say 
as divine things as he ? Is it not in you too, of course, 
to do what is human? are you not in the front rank of 
human development? do you not rejoice in the power 
to rectify many mistakes and errors in the words of Jesus? 
Give us, then, this one experiment, and see if it does 
not prove to you a truth that is of some consequence, 
namely, that you are a man, and that Jesus Christ is — 
MOBE. — Bushnd. 

Christ brings also peac^, but not as the apostles brought 
it, though preaching; he gives it as a CrecUor, as his own 
proper creature. The 1^ ather creates ^and gives life, 
grace, and peace; and even so the Son gives the same 
gifts. Now, to give grace, peace, everh^ting life, for- 
giveness of sins, to justify, save, deliver from death and 
hell, surely these aro not the works of any creature, but 
of the sole majesty of God, things which the angels them- 
selves can neither create nor give. Therefore, such 
works pertain to the high majesty, honour, and glory of 
Grod, who is the only and true Creator of all things. We 
must think of no other Grod than Christ ; that God which 
speaks not out of Christ's mouth, is not God. God, in 
the Old Testament, bound himself to the throne of grace ; 
there was the place where he would hear, so long as the 
policy and goyemment of Moses stood and flourished^ 
in like manner, he will still hear no man or human 
creature, but only through Christ. As numbers of the 
Jews ran to and fro burning incense, and offering here 
and there, and seeking God m various places, not regard- 
ing the tabernacle, so it goes now ; we seek God every- 
where; but not seeking him in Christ, wx rnd him 
ifOWBXRR,^Luther, 
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The Confidence due to our Rational and Moral 
Faculties in matters of Religion. 



That God is infinite, and Man finite, we fully 
believe and maintain. We desire to think humbly of 
ourselves, and reverently of our Maker. We cannot by 
searching find out God ; clouds and darkness are round 
aboot Hun; His jvdffmeats mre a great deep. He is 
grecU and good beyond our powers of expression, and we 
nave no wish to idolize our own powers, or to penetrate 
His secret counsels. 

But, on the other hand, we think it unffrat^/ulf yea 
positively sinful^ to disparage the powers that God has 
given us, or question tne certaintv and completeness of 
the knowledge He has placed within our reach. There 
is an affected humility as dangerous as pride, and we 
may rate our faculties too meanly, as well as too 
highly. The history of the world, as well as of the 
Christian Church, shews that men may trust them too 
little as well as too much, and that the timidity which 
Hhrinks from investigation, has betrayed the interests of 
Christianity as much as irreverent boldness of thought. 

The ultimate reliance of a human beino is, and 

MUST BE, ON HIS OWN MIND. To COUfidc in GoD, WO 

must first confide in the faculties by which we appre- 
hend Him, and by which the proofs oi His existence are 
weighed. A cotmden«e in our ability to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood m implied in every act of 
belief; to question this ability would vnaettle aU belief. 
We cannot take a nngle step in reasoning ov action 
without a reliance on our own minds — secret, if not 
expressed. Religion, in particular, implies that we 
have imderstandii^ qualified for the very higliesi 
employment of int^ect. In ajfirmmg the existence and 
penections of God, we take for granted the existence in 
ourselves of faculties that correspond to these, and are 
fitted to discern them. Religion is a conviction and an 
act of tbe human mind, so that in denying confidence to 
the latter we subvert the truth and claims of the former. 
Nothing is g^ed by degrading human nature, for in its 
competency to know and judge of God all piety has its 
foundation. The occasional abuse of our faculties does 
not prove them unfit for their highest end, which is» to 
form clear and consistent views of God. Tliose who, to 
support a creed,, attempt to shake our confidence in the 
calm, deliberate, and aistinct decision of our rational and 
moral powers, endanger leligion more than its open foes, 
and forge the deadliest weapon for the infidel. 

It is true that God is an infinite being, and that His 
power and perfections, His purposes and operations, His 
ends and means, being unlimited, are incomprehensible. 
In other words, they cannot be wftolly taken in, or «n- 
Iraced, by the human mind. We know almost nothing 
of God's ways. But this i» true of an archangel as well 
as of man. Our understand wiga cannot stretch beyond 
a very narrow s^ere, stiD, ims lessons we learn fmtkin 
this sphere are just as sure as if it were indefinitely en- 
larged. Knowledge is not the less real because oonnned. 
We see very little,, but that little is as true, as if every- 
thing else were seen. Should the whole order and pur- 
poses of the universe be opened to us, it is certain that 
nothing would l)e disclosed thai would overturn our 
persuasion that the earth is iohabited by rational and 
moral beings, who are authorized to expect from their 
Creator the most equitable govemmenft. No extent of 
observation can upset those primary emd fundamental 
principles oi moral truth tiiat we derive ^m our highest 
faculties acting in the relations in whicb €*od has fixed 
ms. In every region and period of the vnivene it will be 
as true as it is now, that knowledge and power are the 
measures of resjponsibility, and that natural incapacity 
■bsolvca from all charge of guilt. 



God is incomprehensible in the sense already given ; but 
He is not therefore unintelligible. We do not pretend to 
know the whole nature and properties of God, but we 
can form some clear ideas of Him, and can reason from 
these as justly as from any other. Because He is infinite 
His name is not a mere sound. It represents some dis- 
tinct conceptions of Him, and these are as sure and 
proper materials for the reasoning faculty, as they 
would be if our views were indefinitdy enlarged. God> 
goodtiess, because it is infinite, does not ceatoe to be ffood- 
fiess, or differ essentially from the same a(ttfft>iite in 
man; nor does justice change its nature, because seated 
in an unbounded Mind. Some, indeed, have argued from 
the unlimited nature of God, that we cannot ascribe to 
Him justice and other morad attributes in any proper or 
definite sense ; if so the inference is plain, that <w religion 
and worship, wanting an inteUigibte object, must B» « 
misplaoed, wasted offering. We reject this from t&e 
infiael with abhorrence, but something not very dilferent' 
comes to us from the mistaken Christian, who to save hi» 
creed, shrouds the Creator in darkness ! Now we main- 
tain that God's attributes are intelligible, and can be 
conceived of as trul^ as those of men. In Him they dif- 
fer only in degree; m purity, and in extent of operation, 
from those of men, but not^ in essence. We caonot con- 
ceive of any other justice and ^Dodness H&aib what we 
learn from our own nature, and if God has not these, he* 
is unknown to us as a moral bong; he offers nothing* 
for our esteem and love to rest on; * we worship we know 
not what !' 

Do you ask, on what authority goodness and rectitude 
are ascribed to God, in the same sense as these are 
ascribed to man, or how we can judge of the nature of 
attributes in the mind of the Creator? We aenswer by 
asking How we become acquainted with the mind of a 
f ellow-cieature ? The last is as invisible, as removed from 
immediate inspection, as the first. Still we do not hesi- 
tate to speak of a neighbour's goodness and justice ; and 
how do we gain the ^lowledge? Just by witnessing the 
effect, operaHans, and expresskm^oi these attributes. We 
argue m)m the cause to the effect, from the action to the 
agent, from the ends proposed, and the means of pur- 
suinff them, to the character and di8X>osition of the being 
in whom we observe them ; and thus we learn tiie wvisi- 
ble mind and character of man. By the very same process 
we ascend toy and discover the mind and character of 
the Great God, the Creator of all things, (and the 
Revealed God of the Bible,) whose works, eflEects^ 
openttions, and ends, are as expressive and significant of 
justice and goodness as are those of men. 

H this reasoning be sound — and all rdigion rests on U-^ 
then Qod'a goodness and justice are intelligible attri- 
butes, agreeing essentially with Hie same qualities in our- 
selves. Their operation, indeed, is infinitely wider, andf 
they accomplish not only immecUate, but remote and un- 
known ends; hence we may expect that much of the 
Divine administration will l>e obseure, t.e. will not pro- 
duce immedkUe good, or an immediate distinction between 
virtue and vice. But still their nature ia not in the 
least degree'changed by their unbounded operatiDns, and 
we can determine in many eases what does not accord 
with them. 

But some may say. Is it not preeumptaous to sit in 
judgment on GodJ This is an ambiguous and offensive 

Ehrase, conveying to many mindp the idea of familiarity, 
oldness, irreverence., ijet the que8ti<»i be: Is it not 
presumptuous to judge eonoeming what may or may not 
VLgcee with his aittribntes?' We answer unhesitalingly 
NO ! for in many eases we ove competent, and even ex- 
pressly called upon to» judge, and openly to declare our 
opinion of God's wavs and works. What saith the 
Lord hiiisslf? 'O inhri)itaati of Je r usal e m ^ and men of 
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^dah, JiTDOB, I PRAT Ton, between me and my vine- 
yard ! What could have been done niore to my N^ne- 
yard, that I have not done in it?* (Isa. 5.3, 4.) And 
again, *■ Come now, and let iTs reason together.' (Isa. 
1.18.) And again, *Hear now, O House of Israel! is 
KOT BIT WAT EQUAL? are uot your ways unequal? (Ezek. 
18.25, &c.) This language has no meaning if it does not 
imply that we are Me to jtulfje of the ff/uUy of Oo/Vs 
doings with im, and that they of necessity commend 
theniselves to every honest man's conscience, and that He 
requires us to speak out our mind on the subject, that 
Ck»D MAT BE JUSTEFIED, in the eyes of men. 

We observe also that all religion supposes and is birilt 
on judgments passed bt us on God and his operations. 
We are called upon to praise God ; and what is praise^ 
bnt the ascription of just and excellent acts and sentiments 
to Him? But of what value ieprake, except ftceoL those 
Capable of judging and distinguishing between what is 
praiseworthy and blameworthy? Is it presumption to 
■ay of certain works ascribed to God that tney are 
excellent ? Certainly not ; and as a matter of course the 
Converse is true, that it is no presumption in us to say 
of certain other acts and works ascribed to God fhirt 
they are not excellent. He Imriself has made this a posi- 
tive duty hj giving us a moral nature ; to decline this 
duty is to violate a primary law of nature. Consctence, 
the sense of right, the power of perceiving moral distinc- 
tions, and of discerning between justice and injustice, 
excellence and baseness, is the highest faculty given us 
by God, the whole foundation of our respAonsibimV, and 
ottr sole capacity for religion. It forbids us to love a 
being who wants moral exigence ; or to prostrate our- 
selves before mere power, or to offer praise where we do 
not discover worth. It challenges our supreme homage 
for supreme goodness ; it absolves us from guilt when 
we abhor an unjust act of administration. God has, as 
it were, waived his own claims to our veneration and 
obedience, any further than these commend themselves 
to this Divine faculty which He Himself has implanted 
within us. He rests his authority on the perfect agree- 
ment of his will and government with those fundtfmelital 
principles written on our souls. He desires, asks, and 
atccepts no worship, love, or admiration, but from those 
who can understand the nature and proofs of moral 
•xiiellence. 

Intelligent and devout men have employed themselves 
in proving the existence and perfections of God. What 
18 meant by the proofs of a Divine perfection? Certain 
tEcts, operations, and methods of government,- which are 
proper and natural effects, signs, and expressions of it, 
ajid from which it may be inferred. T6 j)rove the divine 
Attributes requires and implies the power of jud{fmg of 
tehat agrees wUh therUf of discerning their proper marks 
And expressions. All oufr treatises on Natural Theology 
test on it. To deny it is to overthrow all religion. 
There is plainly no more presumption in saying of cer- 
tain things that they are opposed to God's equity aiid 
would prove Him tinri^hteous, than to say of others that 
they are agreeable to it, and prove Him righteous and 
good. 

It is a serious objection to the mode of reasoning 
adopted by those agaiiM whom we are contending that 
it renders the proof of the Divine attributes hnposmle. 
When we object to oertalin rep)*e9eiitations of the Divine 
government, that they sho6k oui^ clearest ideas of good- 
ness and justice, it is answered that still they tnay be 
true, since we know very little Of Grod, and that what 
$eems unjust to man, mai^, in the Creator, be the per- 
fection of rectitude. Kow this weapon has a double edge. 
if the strongest marks of injustice do not prove Gml un- 
just, the strongest marks of justice or goodness do not 
prcmHi him either just or good. If, because of our 



limited views of God, the first des3rve no confidence, 
neither do the last. If when we know more, the first 
ntay be really found consistent with parfect rectitude, thrf 
last also may be found consistent with infinite oppression 
and malignity. This reasoning of our onponent casta us ori 
a vast ocean of awful uncertainty. It it be correct, we 
have no proofs of God's goodness or justice to rely upon. 
What we caU proofs may be mere appearances, which a 
wider knowledge may reverse. The future may show us 
that the very L&ws and works from which we now infer 
God's goodness, are consistent with the most determined 
purpose to spread infinite misery, and were intended, by 
raismg hope, to' add the agony of disappointment to our 
Other woes. Horrible as is the thought, all this may be 
realized by the final unfolding of Providence, if our rea- 
sonings about God's attributes are uncertain, because of 
the infinity of His nature. 

Again, Christians have concurred in resting the truth 
of Christianity, in a pre-eminent degree, on its intema( 
evidence, that is, on its accordance with tJie perfections of 
God. How common to hear it said, tba^ Christianity is 
worthy of a good and righteous being, and that it bear^ 
the lAarks of a divine original, volumes have been 
written on its internal proofs, on the agreement of its 
purpose and spirit with our highest conceptions of God. 
How common for us to say of other rehgions that they 
are at war with the Divine Nature, with (lod's rectitude 
and goodness, and so we want no other proofs of their' 
falsehood. Does not aU this imply that we are capably 
of determining whfrt; is worthy and what is u'nworthy of 
God, what accohls with and what is opposed to His 
moral attributes? Deny us this capacity, and it would 
be no presumption against a professea revelation — such as 
Mohammedanism and Mormonism — that it ascribes to 
the Deity the most detestable practices ! 

Again, all Christians are accustomed to reason from 
God^ attributes, and to use them as teMs of doctrine. In 
controversies with one another no pains are spared to 
show that one view accords better with the Divine per- 
fections than another, and every sect and party labours 
to throw on its opponents the odium Of holding view* 
unworthy of God. 

If God's justice aind gOodneto are, after all, consistent 
with the operations and ifnoddb of government which 
some ascribe to Him — (^ what use is our belief in tJiene 
perfections^ What can be founded upon them? If, for 
example, it be cOkisistent Irith Divine Re^tiliude to punish 
a ma^ *for his «m,' which he was fore-ordained to com- 
mit by an unalterable law of his Creator, and from which' 
he cannot by any ^ssibility escape, any more than he 
can the law of gravitation, we beg to know what inte^s^ 
we have in this 'rectitude,' what nledge of go6d it con- 
tains, or what evil can be imagined that maV not be its 
natural result? If justice and goodness, when stretched 
to infinity^ take sucn a strange form, how are we sure 
that they will not give the best men to ruin, and leave 
the wolrld to the powers of darkness? Is it sai^ that 
Divine ' faithfulness' is |^ledged in Scripture to a happier 
issue? ^Vhy may not divine ^faitlifulness' transcend our 
understanding as much as divine * goodness and justice' 
are said to do? aind why may not God — consistent with 
his attribute of * faithfulness' — erush every hope that' 
His Word has raised? 

Thus all the divine ftttributdb are lo^t to us as grounds' 
of encouragement and consolation, if we maintain that 
their infinity alters in the shghtest degree their nature^ 
or places them beyond our judgment, or that we may^ 
expect from them measures and operations entirely of)jw8td' 
to what seems to our moral and rational faculties most ac-' 
cordant with their nature. 

C. 

(Abridged and amended.) 
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Voices of the Mighty Dead^ 

CAUSES OF ERROR IN THE INTERPRETATION OF HOLY WRIT. 

We pick out a text here and there : whereas, if we 
take it all together, and consider what went before, 
and what followed after, we should find it meant no such 
thing.— Selden: Table Talk, p. 20. 

It is no wonder if they can accommodate Scripture 
expressions to their own dreams and fancies ; for when 
men's fancies are so possessed with schemes and ideas of 
religion, whatever they look on appears of the same 
shape and colour wherewith their mmds are already tinc- 
tured. ...All the metaphors, and similitudes, and alle- 
gories of Scripture are easily applied to their purpose ; 
and if anjr word sound like the tinkling of their own 
fancies, it is no less than a demonstration that that is 
the meaning of the Spirit of God ; and every little sha- 
dow and appearance doth mightily confirm them in their 
preconceived opinions. — Dr Wm. Sherlock : Knowledge 
of Christf chap. iii. sect. 4, p. 99. 

Truth and error, as they are essentially opposite in 
their nature, so the causes to which they are mdebted 
for their perpetuity and triumph are not less so. What- 
ever retards a spirit of inquiry is favourable to error; 
whatever promotes it, to truth. But nothing, it will be 
acknowledged, has a greater tendency to oostruct the 
exercise of free enquiry, than the spint and feeling of a 
Party. Let a doctrine, however erroneous, become a 
party distinction, and it is at once intrenched in interests 
and attachments which make it extremely difficult for 
the most powerful artillery of reason to dislodge it. It 
becomes a point of honour, in the leaders of such parties, 
which is from thence communicated to their followers, 
to defend and support their respective peculiarities to 
the last; an^, as a natural consequence, to shut their 
ears against all the pleas and remonstrances by which 
thev are assailed. Even the wisest and best of men are 
seldom aware how much they are susceptible of this sort 
of influence; and while the offer of a world would be 
insufficient to engage them to recant a known truth, or 
to subscribe an acknowledged error, they are often re- 
tained in a willing captivity to prejudices and opinions 
which have no other support, and which, if they could 
lose sight of party feelings, they would almost instantly 
abandon. ... It is this alone which has ensured a sort of 
immortality to those hideous productions of the human 
mind, the shapeless abortions of night and darkness, 
which reason, left to itself, would have crushed in the 
moment of their birth. — Robert Hall : Terms qf Com- 
munion; Works, vol. ii. pp. 150-1. See also pp. 151-5. 

When I hear .... an ignorant religionist quote an un- 
connected sentence of half a dozen words from any part 
of the Old or New Testament, and resting on the literal 
sense of these words the eternal misery of all who reject, 
nay, even of all those countless myriads who have never 
had the opportunity of accepting, this and sundry other 
articles of faith conjured up by the same textual magic, — 
I ask myself what idea these persons form of the Bible 
that they should use it in a way in which they them- 
selves use no other book? They aeem the whole written 
by inspiration. Well, but is the very essence of rational 
discourse — ^that is, connection and dependency — done 
away, because the discourse is infallibly rational? — S. 
T. Coleridge: Literary BemainSy t-ol. 1. pp. 320-1. 

It is onlv assumption... that universality and ubiquity 
are made the tests of religious doctrine. No universality 
or ubiquity can make that divine which never was such. 
It is a mere prejudice of veneration for antiquity, and 
the imposing aspect of an unanimous acquiescence (if 
unanimous it really be) which makes us regard that as 
truth which comes so recommended to us. Truth is 
rather the attribute of the few than of the many. The 



real church of God may be the small remnant, scaroef jr 
visible amidst the mass of surrounding professors. Who, 
then, shall pronounce any thin^ to be divine troth, 
simply because it has the marks of having been generally 
or umversally received among men ? — H^sfdies : ^mp' 
ton Lectures, p. 356. 

There is, in many minds, a native and almost invin* 
cible prepossession m favour of all that is accredited, or 
ancient, or associated with dignity and high station. It 
may be a physical propensity ; — it may be an intellectual 
weakness ; — it may be a moral sentiment, estimable and 
virtuous in its affinities, but in itself unintelligent, and 
liable to much perversion. There is in others a contempt 
of authority, — a fierce independency of action, — ^which 

maybe equally injurious, when carried to excess. 

There is a constitutional churchmanship, and there is a 
constitutional sectariamsm ; and they are both equally 
contemptible and worthless. Our business is to preserve 
the habits of our mind, to the last practicable extent, 
free from the pervertions of either class, and to follow 
truth alone wherever it may lead us; making candid 
allowance for the failings and errors of other men, but 
usinff the most vigorous exertions to surmount our own. — 
Dr M*All: Discourses, voL 1. p. 253. See pp. 250-1; 
vol. ii. p. 133-4. 

There are persons ... who, in supposed compliance with 
the precept, ' Lean not to thine own understanding,' re- 
gard it as a duty to suppress all exercise of the intellect 
tual powers, in every case where the feelings are at 
variance with the conclusions of reason. They deem it 
right to consult the heart more than the head ; i.e. to sur- 
render themselves, advisedly, to the bias of any preju- 
dice that may chance to be present : thus, deliberately 
and on principle, burying in the earth the talent entrust- 
ed to them, and hidins imder a bushel the candle that 
Qod has lifted up in the mind. ... I am far from reoom- 
mendins presumptuous inquiries into thinjgs beyond the 
reach of our faculties ; — attempts to be * wise above what 
IB written ;' — or groundless confidence in the certainty of 
our concluaionB ; but w€ cannot even exercise the requi- 
site humility in acquiescing in revealed doctrines, unless 
we employ our reason to ascertain what they are; and 
there is surely at least as much presumption in measur- 
ing eveiy thing by^ our own feelings, passions, and preju- 
dices, as by our own reasonings. — Archbishop Whately : 
Essays on the Difficulties in PauTs Writings, Essay i. § 3, 
pp. 26, 27. 

In the formation of your own opinions ... be indepen- 
d^t ; use your own reason, your own senses, your own 
Bible. Be untrammelled ; throw o£f the chaiiis and fet- 
ters which compel so many minds to believe onlv what 
they are told to believe, and to walk intellectually and 
morally in paths marked out for them by human teachers. 
... Be modest. It is the charactenstic of a weak mind to 
be dogmatical and positive. Such a mind makes up ia 
dogg^ determination to believe what it wants in evidence. 
Come to your conclusions cautiously, and take care that 
your belief covers no more ground than your proofs. Do 
not dispute about what you do not understand, nor push 
your investigations beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge. -^Jaoob Abbott: The Comer-stone, p. 322. 

[Other principal causes of error in the pursuit of tiie 
knowledge of Scripture are : — 

1. The want of a critically accurate recension of the 
Original Hebrew and Greek Texts. 

2. The want of a thoroughly correct and reliable tran- 
slation of the original texts. 

3. The want of a full and correct apprehension of the 
usus loquendi of the Scripture writers. 

4. The want of a thoroughly appreciative acquain- 
tance with the genius of the writers, and the character of 
the times and persons for whom they wrote. Kd,] 
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Inirodaction to the Book of the Revelation. 

(Continued from p. 152.^ 

Proper names in Greek ending in nos form their geni- 
tive in iios, to prevent the repetition of the nos. Ire- 
naens says DomitianoUf whereas if the popular fallacy 
were correct, he ought to have said Doniitianikos. Un- 
less then it can be proved that the text of Irenaeus is 
corrupt, (which no one has attempted to do,) we are 
bonna to conclude that the oldest historical testimony 
corresponds to the internal evidence alraady adduced in 
favour of the earlier date. As Sulpicius Severus, 
Oroaius, and the later writers of the early Church ex- 
pressl V depend on Irenaeus' opinion, erroneously inter- 
preted bv Eusebius, their opmion is of no real force 
against the internal evidence. 

2. Secondly, Origen, the most critical scholar of his 
day, says merely that 'the Roman king* condemned 
John to banishment, and gives no indication of who it 
was, adding expresslv that * John teaches us things re- 
garding his witness-bearing, without saying who con- 
cLcmne^ him.' 

3. Clement of Alexandria simply speaks of the 
emperor as 'the tyrant,* without nammg nim; and as 
Nero, above all others, bore this appellation in the early 
church, there is so far reason for reckoning Clement 
among those who favour the earlier date. 

4. EPiPHANitrs says that the Visions were seen in 
the time of Claudius (a.d. 54), who banished the Jews 
from Home, and in whose days happened the famine 
foretold by Agabus, in Acts 11.28. This opinion has 
been maintained b^ Grotius, Hammond, otorr, and 
several other most mtellicent writers, but we do not, 
at present, see that it can be successfully maintained. 

5l An ancient Latin Writing (attributed to the 
presbyter Caius of Home, about A.D. 200,) expressly 
says that Paul, following the order of his predecessor 
Jcmn, wrote only to Seven Churches by name. Now as 
Paul sufifered martvrdom a,d. 68 — the very vear at which 
we date the Apocalypse — it follows that in the opinion of 
Cains, the Apocalypse was written he/ore the destruction 
of Jerusalem, perhaps even in the days of Claudius, as 
maintained by Epipnanius. 

6. But sixthly, and lastly on this head, the Syrla.c 
Version of the Revelation expressly asserts that it was 
"written in Patmos, whither John was sent by Nero 
Cuesar. It is true that, as already noticed, the Syriac 
Version did not originally contain the Apocalypse, yet 
as Ephraem Syrus quotes from it — and it cannot be 
prov^ that he knew Greek — ^there must have been a 
version extant in Syriac before his day, though it may 
not have been publicly used in the Lessons read in the 
Churches. 

In short, then, to sum up the preceding remarks, we 
have considered the question at issue in its internal and 
external relationships, and have shown, we think, good 
reason for referring the Visions of the Apocalypse to the 
era of Domitius Nero, not to that of Domitianus. 

But we must now hasten on to consider our next 
Head : — The General Design, Plan, and Meaning, of the 
Whole Book. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may prevail amons the 
expositors of the Kevelation, as to the meaning of psur- 
ticular portions of the Book, it will be general^ admit- 
ted tfuU the establishment of the kingchm of Christ in 
spite of, and after receiving, great opposition on all hands 
and for a long time, is the main theme of the wrUer, and 
the almost exclusive subject of his contemplation. This 
is done not by a few short, concise, simple announce- 
ments in so many words, but by a continuous series of 
symbols derived from the idea, so prominent in every one 
of the Prophetic Writings, of the Church of God as a 



public corporation, a kingdom^ in fact, ruled by a king, 
having subjects to rule, rebels to punish, and enemies to 
put down, laws to adnunistor, discipline to exercise, and 
olessings to bestow. Even in the promise of the Saviour 
made to our first parents, we have presented the idea of 
a contest — a suffering — and a triumphant issue : * Thou 
shalt bruise his heel, and he shall bruise thy head.' As 
time passed on, the idea is more clearly expressed, till 
in the second Psalm, the forty-fifth Psalm, in numerous 
passages of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and especially in 
the Book of Daniel, it is developed without the slightest 
mystery. The New Testament takes up the triumphant 
thought by the mouth of Zecharias, John the Baptist, 
the Saviour himself, the apostles Peter and Paul, till in 
the book before us by the beloved disciple— the Mystery 
of God is finished, and the King of kings and the Lord of 
lords reigns for ever and ever, amidst the glories of tiie 
nations, and the songs of the redeemed from among men. 

It is the symbolical representation, then, of a kingdom 
rising from small beginnings, opposed from the very 
first by fierce, warlu^e, and unscrupulous foes, but 
steadily advancing to ite destined glory — faint yet pur- 
suing. As, however, it is a «piri^uaT kingdom, not of this 
world, ite trials, and struggles, and foes, are chiefly 
spiritual, and even when these are carnal and fleshly, it 
is only because of the intimate connection of mind with 
matter, just as in the Old Testament the rise and fall of 
heathen kingdoms find a place, only because of some in- 
cidental relationship which tiiey may happen to bear to 
the fortunes of the Church of God. The end intended 
by the Visions was to encourage, comfort, and admonish 
believers suffering a bloody persecution, and sorely 
tempted to apostatize or temporize. Hence the fullest 
rewards are held up to those that overcome; they eat of 
the tree of life, they wear a crown of glory, they hunger 
no more, they thirst no more, and God himself wipes 
away the tear from every eye. Hence the Book of the 
Kevelation is the book specially fitted for a tried, but 
struggling church, and this truly has been the fate of the 
Church in most of the ages already past, and may not un- 
likely be so in those yet to come ; it is thus a Book for 
all ages, and if the Church has not hitherto realized the 
comf)rt it was intended, and is so well fitted, to impart, 
the fault is her own, arising from her want of intelligence 
in comparing spiritual things with spiritual, for had the 
same principles of interpretation been applied to it that 
have been generally applied to the prophecies of Ezekiel, 
it had not so long remained a fruitlul field for visionary 
enthusiasts. Just as Ezekiel represente the spiritual 
state and worship of the New Dispensation under antique 
but appropriate symbols derived from the outward cos- 
tume of the ancient Jewish Church in ite temple services, 
ite altar sacrifices, ite priestly ritual, ite earthly head, so 
the Apostle John, in the Book of the Revelation, pour- 
trays the New Dispensation in ite internal and external 
contest with the prince of the power of the air, and his 
embattled hoste of Judaism, Paganism, and Heath- 
enism, 

And here it seems of paramount importance to insist 
upon the true principles by which we should be guided 
in the interpretetion of the Revelation, as well as of all 
other symbolic prophetic writings. It must be inter- 
preted by the aid of nelps and principles similar to those 
employed in the interpretetion of other books. E.O, 
The lievelation is essentially a poetic work, in ite mode 
of conception, plan, style, and language, and so all the 
rules and principles which apply to the figurative lan- 
guage, the allegory, the symbol, and the peculiar diction, 
of poetic prophecy, must be applied to it. Oriental 
poetry, moreover, carries out the detail of symbol to an 
extent quite unparalleled in that of the West. How 
much is essential, and how much mere drapery an<l 
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jcostmne, must be left to judgment and taste. The 
object of the story of the Good Samaritan, for example, 
is simple to teach benevolence to our fellowmen, as such, 
and not merely because they belong to the same nation 
^d party. The parable describes the man as going 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, as falling among thieves, as 
being robbed and wounded, as being set on the good 
man's own beast, as being brought to a public inn, as 
being left on the morrow with money to support him, &c. 
Not one of all these particulars is essontijd to the story ; 
^hey are merely the drapery with which it is invested ; 
they might all h^ve been omitted or changed, and yet 
the principle of tnie philanthropy, which was sought to 
be inculcated, would be as distinctly brought out as 
ever. But another fundamental principle remains to be 
stated, viz., that in such works as the present, generic 
representations, not specific and individual ones, must 
^lone be sought for. No principle has been more shame- 
fully violated by interpreters of the Revelation than this. 
Even the most sober and calculating critics have done 
it. Look, for an example, to the manner in which the 
Seven Seals have been interpreted by fouf master-hands, 
yiz. , \yetstein. Herder, Mede, and Vitrin^a. ' 

The first Seal brings forth a victor, ridmg on a white 
horse: according to Wetstein this is Artabanus the 
Parthian king, who smote many Jews in fiabylon ; ac- 
cording to Herder^ it is -Aretus, the Arabian king, who 
overthrew Herod with great slaughter ; but according to 
Mede it is the Roman Empire, powerful and flourishing 
under Vespasian; while V'Uriivja insists that it is the 
Christian Church, from the time of Nerva to that qf 
Decius, flourishing ai^d peaceful for 15Q years. 

The Second ^eal brings forth a fled Horse ; according 
to Wetstein this denotes the assassins and robbers of 
Judea in the days of Felix and Festus; according to 
Herder it denotes the dissensions and murders com- 
mitted by the Jews in different countries, bijt according 
to Joseph Mede it is the state of the Roman Empire 
under Trajan and Mark Aurelian, while according to 
Vitringa it denotes the persecutions of Christians after 
A.D. 250. 

The Third Seal brings forth a Black Horse ; which ac- 
cording to Wetstein and Herder is the famine under 
Claudius, but according to Mede it is the severe justice 
of both the Severi, also of Septimius and Alexander, 
while according to Vitringa it denotes the factions and 
heresies of the Christian Church between the fourth and 
the ninth centuries! 

We might go throueh the remainder of the seals, 
vials, and trumpets, in the same manner, showing the ex- 
traordinary diversity of views between these profoundly 
learned men, but ^uflice it to say with reference to the 
whole of the Seals, that while Wetstein and Herder agree 
in referring the sufferings denoted by them to the Jews, 
Joseph Mede applies them all to the Pagan Roman 
Empire, while Vitringa applies them to the Christian 
Church ! 

It is clear that all of these cannot be correct, and who 
shall decide when doctors such as these disagree so 
thoroughly? And yet I hesitate noib to say that 1 think 
a clue which may lead us out of the labyrinth may be 
found. It is simply thisj that all the Visipns qf the 
Revelations must be vie-^ed generic^y, not separately 
and individually. They must be interpreted exactly as 
we do the 14th or the 21st chapter of Isaiah, and the 
Eighteenth Psalm. Just turn tq it fqr a mpment, and try 
your hand, if you can, at a literal, minute, special, and 
particular interpretation, as ninety-nine out of every 
nundred interpreters do with the Book of the Revelation, 
in the title to the Eighteenth Psalm it is expressly said 
fhat David * spake unto the Lord the words of this song 
pi the day the Lord delivered him from the hands of aS 



his enemies, and from the hand of SauL' Having in the 
first three verses expressed his resolution to praise the 
LfOrd, he proceeds in the 4th verse to narrate his dangers, 
and the way in which he was delivered. And how doee 
he do this? Why, not in tame prosaic language, by 
telling us how he slipped aside from the javelin of Sau^ 
how the ingenuity of his wife Michal deceived the emis- 
saries of her father sent to slay him on his bed, how he 
feigned himself mad among lus foes in Oath, how he 
gathered around him a large band of desperadoes, whq 
would h^ve risked soul and body in his service. No, 
but in a very different style indeed; by representing him- 
self as opposed by all the might o^ earth and hell com- 
bined, ana as delivered only by the direct personal inter- 
ference of the Almighty wieloing in his behalf all the 
omnipotence of heaven: — * The sorrows of death compassed 
me, and the floods of ungodly men made me afraid. The 
sorrows of hell compassed me about, the snares of 
death went before me. In my distress I called upon 
Jehovah, and cried unto my (5od: He heard mj voice 
out of his temple, and my cry came before him, mto hia 
ears : Then the earth shock and trembled, the founda- 
tions also of the hiLl^ moved and were shaken, because 
te was wroth ! There went up a smoke out of his nos- 
trils, and fire out of his mouth devoured; coals were 
kindled by it ! He bowed the heavens also, and camq 
down, ana darkness was under his feet. And he rode 
upon a cherub, ^d did fly, yea, he did fly upon the 
wmgs of the wind* He made darkness his secret place, 
his pavilion round about were dark waters — thick ^ouds 
of the skies. At the brightness before him hia thick 
clouds passed, hail and coj^ qf fire ! Jehovah also thun- 
dered in the heavens, and the Most High gave his voice : 
hail and coals of fire ! Ye^ he sent f orSi his arrows, 
and scattered them, and shot out lightnings and discom- 
fite4 them. Then the channels of waters were seen, 
and the foundations of the world were discovered : at thy 
rebfike, Q Jehovah, at the blast of the breath of thy 
nostrils! He sent from above. He took me, He drew 
me out qf many waters. |Ie delivered me from my strong 
en^my, and fn)m them that hated me, for they were too 
strong for me.* No intelligent reader can even for a 
single moment believe that all this, or any of this, is to 
be understood literally. Such an interpretation is 
simply impossible. What David means to tell us is, that 
his danger and his deliveianpe were as real as if the 
things he §0 graphically describes had all happened in 
the outward world and visible skies. He might have 
told us in plain prose ihvX * ppd had often delivered him 
in his merciful providence when he was in positions of 
great danger.* But then we would l^ave had no hymn 
to extol the Lord for his wonderful works to the childrea 
of men, and to false our thoughts from the things tem- 
poral and visible to the things that are eternal and in- 
visible. 

'Just, then, as it is impossible tp interpret the Eigh- 
teenth Psalm literally, or to point out in the history of 
David whic)i of his numerous dangers, trials, troubles, 
misfortunes, calamities, battles, conflicts, and escapes is 
referred tq, simply because it is generic in its character, 
designed not to commemorate one, but qU that ever hap- 
pened to him in his cheouered pareer, so I conceive tiiat 
the Visions of the Revelation are tp be viewed in the 
same general way, as expressive simply pf real dangers 
to the Church, and a real triumphj^it issue to the whole. 
But to attempt minutely to apply the various plagues 
and other symbolic imagery tp this and that historical 
event in chronological subcessjon or otherwise, is to 
follow a Will-of-therWjsp th^t pnly leads to ' vanity and 
vexation of spirit.* 

Writers on this Book may be practically dividetl intq 
three classes, Historic^, Praeterists, and Futurists. 
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The Hidofrical party — ^wMch compriflee the great bulk 
of writers — maintains that the Book contains, and was 
<leeiAned by God to contain, an epitome or synoptical view 
mA all the leading events, civil and sacred, between the 
mnd of tiie first centnry and the consummation of all things. 
Among the writers who maintain this view are sath men 
«8 Ni^ier, Joseph Med^ Sir Isaac Newton, Vitringa, 
Lowman, Wii#dhoas«i, Oaly« Cunningham, Edward 
Irving, including such living writers as £lliott, Keith, 
dimming, Bonar, ^lc. 

The FuturisU maintain that it contains a history or 
4ieacription of events that are yet almost entirely unful- 
filled, Uit will all be fulfilled very shortly before the 
MillftTiniTiTii, Among the writers of this school are such 
j9^^ as E. S. MaiUand, C. Maitland, De Burgh, J. H. 
Tod4» Benjamin Newton, &e. 

The PmeterigU maintain that the greater portion of the 
Apocalyptic Visions has already b^n substantially ful- 
filled, in the overthrow, /frv^ of Judaism and the Jewish 
State, and secondly , in tne overthrow of Paganism in the 
fourth century. Among the writers who take this view 
Are such men as Grotius, Hammond, Bossuet, Calmet, 
De Sacy, Eichhom, Wetstein, Herder, Ewald, Moses 
JStoart, Sanrael Davidson, Duprez, Lyon, &c. We ac- 
k:nowledge, frankly, that we daily more and more en- 
£ihue to cast in our lot with the fatter party. Elliot's 
Herae Apacalypticae may be considered the best book in 
iavenr o( the Histori^jai^ Moses Stuart as the best ex- 
positor oi tii« Praeterisi;, and Maitland as the chief advo- 
cate •! HtB Futurist Theories, and all three writers are 
#li|^e good critical scholars. 

The Futurist Theory is liable to the formidable ob- 
jection that it is highly incredible that God would leave 
the Christian Church for at least 1800 years without 
mme indication of coming events, and that it is distinctly 
«nd irrec<nicileably opposed to the numerous and positive 
jitatements that the things ' must shortly come to pass, 
ihe time ia wtar, at hand, the judge standing at the door.' 

The Historical Theory is contrary to the Analogy of 
Old Testament Prophecy, for it assumes that the object 
ol the Bevelation is to give an outline of church history 
to the end of time^ intermingled with a vast amount of 
civil and profane history, and the revolutions of earthly 
kioffdoms, however insignificant. So that in this little 
booK we are said to have (according to the various views 
oi expositors) either the history of the Jews, or of the 
Romans in more ancient times, or the history of Bome 
during the decline and f aU of the Roman empire, or the 
history of the i^iddle ages, with the rise of Popery, and 
its persecutions, heresies, and idolatry ; or as others think, 
we have in it the history of the Reformation, the cor- 
ruption of the church by heretics, monks, nuns, and their 
final overthrow. According to other expositors, even 
the petty kingdoms of modem Europe, and not a little of 
their individual history ai^d tfhief men, is pourtrayed. 
Now all this is entirely contrary to the smrit of propheq/ 
0S exemplified in the Old Testament. How brief, how 
general, how destitute of individual specification and 
xninuteiiess are the predictions of the future that are 
found tiiere !-^even of those that relate to Him to whom 
all the prophets bare witness. When the future is dis- 
idosed by the Hebrew Prophets, it is for the sake of 
warning and admonition, of rousing hope or exciting 
fear, and all this, not certainly in a merely civil, but 
mainly in a religious aspect, Aa one justly remarks. 
What inducement could John have to msplay the 
ecclesiastical or civil history of distant ages? What 
eonsolation could it afford to the poor persecuted Chris- 
tians in Asia Minor and Palestine m the close of the first 
century to know that the Goths, Vandals, and Huns 
would rise in after a^, that Popes and Jesuits and 
C^rdiiials ifould flourish in the dark ages, that Louis 



Napoleon and the French would capture Sebastopol iu 
the middle of the 19th century, that locusts, pestilences, 
famines, earthquakes, volcanoes, and other evils would 
happen in Lombardy, or Germany, or Russia? It is in- 
deed a degradation of the Book to turn it iato a syllabus 
of mora worldly history. No other book in the Scriptures 
has ever been treated in this way, and however confident 
particular critics are as to applying the symbols of the 
Revelation to distant events of church history, no two 
expositors agree, except as satellites of one another, and 
for the best of all reasons that their system of interpre- 
tation depends on mere fancy, imagination, conjectural 
resemblances, or p3rhaps sectarian views, as in the case 
of Luther, who firat of all rejected the Book entirely, but 
when he f und he could point it as a gun against the 
Papacy, accepted it as divine ! 

It is now time tj turn to the Book itself, and sketch 
an outline of the plad which Divine Wisdom here em- 
ploys to exhibit what we have indicated as the great 
theme of the Book, viz., the trials and triumphs of 
Christianity over all opponents, and its universal diffu- 
sion ending in a state ot perfect glory and happiness. 

The whole may be divided into three parts, viz.. The 
Prologue, the Principal Visions, and the Epilogue. 

The Prologue occupies the first three chapters; the 
first chapter contains the introductory manifestation of 
Christ, and the 2nd and drd chapters. His addresses to 
Seven Churches in Asia Minor, three of whom receive 
mingled rebuke and praise, two of them rebuke alone, 
and two of them praise alone, I see no reason whatever 
for supposing the state of these seven churches to bo 
typical of seven states of the Universal Church, whether 
chronological or other, but space forbids another word 
upon these most interesting and important Epistles. 

The Principal Visions of the Book are contained in 
chap. IV. to XX. 10 inclusive, and these again are 
three-fold. Chapters IV. and V. are plainly introduc- 
tory to the Principal Visions themselves. The first 
catastrophe is found in chap. VI. — XL inclusive, and 
relates, I am fully convinced, to the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem and the Jewish Dispensation. 

The second catastrophe is found in chap. XIL — XIX. 
and refers, I think, to the overthrow of Paganism — the 
second opponent of Christianity, as Judaism was the first. 

The third catastrophe is found in the first 10 verses of 
chap. XX., and is exceedingly brief and obscure. The 
name of the enemy is said to be Gog and Maffog, who 
had been previously alluded to by Ezddel. Pemaps the 
idea suggested to the Hebrew readers of the Revelation 
by this name would be somewhat vague and indefinite, 
as is the case among many of us by the names of ' the 
Sycthifms,' the 'Barbarians,' the 'Indians.' Some un- 
known undefined 'enemy is indicated — ^perhaps Infidelity 
— all the more formidable because of its vagueness. But 
like the preceding — this also shall be destroyed, and the 
suddenness and completeness of the destruction will per- 
haps correspond to the brevity of the Vision regarding it. 

The result then, to which I have practically come in 
reference to the Revelation is this — that the whole of 
the first nineteen chapters have been practically fulfilled, 
and that only the last three chapters await their accom- 
plishment. These are doubtless even now in the course 
of being realized, but there is no need of being afraid of 
the issue. He who has guided his Church through the 
tempests of the past is still able — nay has pledged him- 
self to do so in time to come. Let us then stand fast in 
the faith, and discharging our duty as the soldiers of the 
Cross, we shall then be *more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us,' 
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Life and Death. 

The Scriptures do not, I think, afford ns any ground for 
expecting that those who shall be condemned at the last 
day as having wilfully rejected or rebelled against their 
l4ord will be finally delivered ; that their doom, and that 
of the evil angels, will ever be reversed. 

What that doom will be— whether the terms in which 
it is commonly spoken of in Scripture — * death,' 'destruc- 
tion,* 'pcrishmg,' etc., are to be understood figuratively, 
as denoting immortal life in a state of misery, or more 
HteraUy, as denoting a final extinction of existence — 
is quite a different question. It is certain that the 
words, * life, ' * eternal life, ' * immortality, ' etc , (John 20. 
31; 5.29; 11.25; 1 Peter 3.7; 2 Cor. 2.15, 16), are al- 
ways applied to the condition of those, and of those 
only, who shall at the last day be approved as * good and 
faithful servants,' who are to * enter into the joy of their 
Lord.' 

*Life,' as applied to their condition, is usually under- 
stood to mean 'happy life.' And that theirs will he a 
happy life, we are mdeed plainlv taught; but I do not 
thmk we are anywhere tauffht that the word ' Ufe' does 
of itself necessarily imply liappiness. If so indeed, it 
would be a mere tautology to speak of a * happy life ;* 
and a contradiction to sp^ik of a * miserable life : which 
we know is not the case, according to the usage of any 
language. In all ages and countries ' life,' and the words 
answering to it in other languages, have always been 
applied, m ordinary discourse, to a wretched life, no less 
properly than to a happy one. Life, therefore, in the 
received sense of the word, would apply equally to the 
condition of the blest and of the condemneo, supposing 
these last to be destined to continue for ever, livmg in a 
state of misery. And yet, to their condition the words 
* life' and * immortality never are applied in Scripture. 
If therefore we suppose the hearers of Jesus and His 
Apostles to have understood, as nearly as possible in the 
ordinary sense, the words employed, tney must naturally 
have conceived them to mean (if they were taught no- 
thins to the contrary) that the condemned were really 
and uterally to be 'destroyed,' and cease to exist; not 
that they were to exist for ever in a state of wretched- 
ness. For they are never spoken of as being kept alive, 
but SA forfeiting life ; as, for instance, * Ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have Ufe:^ — * He that hath the 
Bon hath life ; and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
no^ life.* And again, 'perdition,' 'death,' 'destruction,' 
are employed in numerous passages to express the doom 
of the condemned. All which expressions would, as I 
have said, be naturally taken in their usual and obvious 
sense. If nothing were tausht to the contrary. 

That these expressions, nowever, are to be understood 
not in their ordinary sense, but figuratively, to signify 
an immortality of suffering, is inferred by a large propor- 
tion of Christians, from some other passages : as where 
otir Lord speaks of ' everlasting punishment,' ' everlasting 
fire,' and of being ' cast into hell, where their worm dieth 
not, and their fire is not quenched.' 

This last expression of His is taken from the book of 
the prophet Isaiadi (66.24), which speaks of 'the carcases 
of the men that have transgressed, whose worm shall 
not die, neither shall their nre be quenched ; and they 
shall be an abhorring unto all flesh ;' describing evidently 
the kind of doom inflicted by the eastern nations on the 
vilest offenders, who were not only slain, but their bodies 
deprived of the rites of burial, and either burned to 
ashes (which among them was considered a great indig- 
nity), or left to moulder above ground, and to fe devoured 
by worms. 

From such passages as these it has been inferred that 
the sufferings, and, consequently, the life, of the con- 



demned, is never to have an «id. And the ezpreandns 
will certainly bear that sense, which would, peihaps, 
be their most obvious and natural meaning if tiieee ex- 
pressions were the only ones on the subject that are to 
be found in Scripture. But they will also bear anoUier 
sense, which, if not more probable in itself, is certainly 
more recondleable with tne ordinary meaning of the 
words 'destruction,' etc., which so often occur. The 
expressions of ' eternal pumshment,' ' unquenchable fire,' 
etc., may mean merely that there is to be no deUvercmce^ 
no revival — ^no restoration— of the condemned. 'Death,' 
simply, does not shut out the hope of being brought to 
life again : ' eternal death' does. ' Fire' may be quendud 
before it has entirely consumed what is burning: 'un- 
quenchable fire' would seem most naturally to mean that 
which destroys it utterly. 

It may be said, indeed, that supposing man's soul to 
be an immaterial being, it cannot be consumed and 
destroyed by literal fjiaterial tire or worms. That |is true, 
but no more cjm it suffer from these. We all know that 
no fire, literally so called, can give us any pain unless it 
reach our bodies. The 'fire,' therefore, and the 'worm' 
that are spoken of, must, at any rate, it womld seem, be 
something figuratively so called : — something that is to 
the soul what worms and fire are to a body. And as 
the effect of worms or fire is not to preserve the body 
they prey upon, but to consume, destroy, and put an end 
to it, it would follow, if the correspondence hold 'good, 
that the fire, figuratively so called, which is prepared for 
the condemne<^ is something that is really to destroy 
and put an end to them, and is called ' everlasting ' or 
' unquenchable ' fire, to denote that they are not to be 
saved from it, but that their destruction is to he^^od. 
So in the parable of the tares, our Lord describes Him- 
self as saymg, ' Gather ye first the tares, and bind them 
in bundles to bum them, but gather the wheat into my 
garner/ as if to denote that the one is to be (as we know 
IS the practice of the husbandman) carefully preserved, 
and the other completely put an end to. 

We must not indeed venture to conclude at onoe, from 
our conviction of the divine goodness and power, that 
evil will ever cease to exist ; smce we know not how to 
explain the existence of any evil at aU. We can only 
say there is some unknown cause for it, and that it is a 
foolish presumption to think of assigning a limit to the 
effects of an unknown cause, except where revelation 
guides us. But when we are told that Christ is to 
' reign till He shall have put all things under His feet,' 
and that ' the last enemy tnat shall be destroyed is death f 
this does afford some ground for expecting the ultimate 
extinction of evil and of suffering, by the total destruc- 
tion of such as are incapable of good and of happiness. 
1 Cor. 15.26-28; Heb. 1.13; 2.14; Bev. 20.14; 21.4^ 5. 
If ' eternal death' meauBjfinal dea.ih. — death without any 
revival — ^we can understand what is meant by 'Deaw 
being the last enemy destroyed,' viz. that none hence- 
forth are to be pubjected to it. But if ' death' be under* 
stood to mean everlasting life in misery, then, it would 
appear that death is never to be destroyed at all ; since, 
although no one should be henceforth sentenced to it, it 
would still be going on as a continual in/Oction for ever. 

On the whole, therefore, I think we are not warranted 
in concluding (as some have done) so positively concern- 
ing this question as to make it a point of christian faith 
to interpret figuratively and not literally the ' death' and 
' destruction' spoken of in Scripture as the doom of the 
condemned, and to insist on the belief that they are to 
be kept alive for ever. — YThaiely's * Scripture BevekUions 
of a future State. ' [The view here advocated was held by 
Justin Martyr, Theophilus, Irenaeus, Amobius, Tatian, 
&c. Ed.] 
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Notes on Sciiptond Idioms. 

I. — Acnvs Verbs are often used to express : — 
I) The agent's attempt and demgn to do the action, 
thoagh it should never take pUce: e.g. — 

€re. 37.21. Reuben delivered him out of their hand. 
Be. 28.68. Ye shall be 0old. . .and no man shall buy you. 
Eze. 13.19. To slaif the souls... and to save the souls. 
Eze. 24.13. I have purged thee, and thou wast not 



fat. 1.21. He shall save his people from their sins. 

Mak 10.39. He ihAtfimleth his hfe shall lose it. 

Mat. 17.11. Elias truly cometh tirst, and shall restore 
all things. 

Jo. 1.9. Which Ugktelh every man that cometh into 
the world. 

Jo. 1.29. The Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the workl. 

Ja 12.32. And I. ..will draw all men to me. 

Ro. 2,4. The goodness of God leadetfi thee to repen- 
tance. 

Rev. 12.9. Satan, which deceiveth the whole world. 

1 Cor. 10.33. Even as I please all men in all things. 

Ga. 5.4. Whosoever of yop »re justified by the law. 

Phi. 3. 15. Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, 

1 Jo. 1. 10. We male him a liar. 8o in 5. 10. 

1 Jo. 2.26. Concerning them that seduce you. 

1 Jo. 5.4. Whatsoever is bom of God overcomes the 
world. 

Ro. 7.23. And bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin. 
De. 17. 12. Thou shalt put away the evil from IsraeL 

2) Not the dwag of the thing, but the permission of 
it: e.g. — 

Ex. 4.21. I will harden his heart. 

Ex. 5.22. Wherefore hast thou so evil entreated this 
people? 

2 Sam. 24. 1. And he moved David against them. 

Ps. 81 . 12. I mat them away in the stubbomess of their 
heart 

Jer. 4. 10. Thou hast creatly deceived this people. 

Jer. 20.7. Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived. 

Eze. 14.9. I the Lord have deceived that prophet. 

Mat. 6. 13. And lead us not into temptation. 

Mat. 11.25. Thou hast hid these things. 

Mat. 23.32. Fill ye up the measure of your fathers. 

Mar. 5. 12. Send us into the swine. 

Jo. 13.27. That thou doest, do quickly. 

Acts 13.29. They took him down from the tree, and 
laid Inm. 

Ro, 9.18. And whom he will he hardeneth. 

Ra 11.7. And the rest were blinded. 

2 Thess. 2.11. God shall send them strong delusion. 



3) Not the doing of the thing, but the announcement 
of it: e.g. — 

Ge. 41.13. Me he restored unto mine office, and him 
he hanged. 

Lev. 13.6. And the priest shall cleanse him; so v. 13. 

2 K. 2.24. And cursed them in the name of the Lord. 

Isa. 6.10. Make fat the heart of this people. 

Jer. 1.10. I have set thee... to root out, and to puU 
down, &c. 

Eze. 22.2. Wilt thouytK:^e the bloody city? 

Eze. 43.3. When I came to destroy the city. 

Hos. 6.5. I have hewed them... I have slain them. 

Mat. 16.19. lliou shalt 6t/u2...thou shalt loose. 

John 8. 10. Hath no man condemned thee? 

John 8. 1 1 . Neither do I condemn thee. 

Acts 10.15. What God hath cleansed, call not thou 
common. 



1 Cor. 6.2. That the saints do judge the world. 

4) Not the doing of the thing, but the giving an occch 
sion for it: e.g. — 

Ge. 42.38. Then shall ye bring down my gray hairs. 

1 K. 14.16. Jeroboam, who sinned, and made Israel 
to sin. 

Jer. 38.23. Thou shalt cause this city to be burnt with 
fire. 

2 Sa. 16. 10. The Lord hath said unto him. Curse David. 
1 8a. 23.7. God hath delivered him into mine hand. 
Amos 3.6. Shall there be evil... and the Lord hath not 

done it. 
Mat. 10.21. And shall cause them to be put to death. 
Mat. 5.32. Causeth her to commit adultery. 
Acts 1.18. This msoi. purchased a field with the reward. 
Rom. 2.5. IVeasurest up unto thyself wrath. 
Rom. 14. 15. Destroy not him with thy meat. 
1 Cor. 7.1Q. Whether thou shalt save thy husband? 
James 5.20. Shall hide a multitude of sins. 



5) Not the doing of the action, but the directingiti e.g. — 
Ge. 3.21. The Lord God made coats of skin, and 

clothed them. 
Jo. 4. 1. Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 

John. 



6) Not the doing of the thing, but the promising ol 
it: e.g.— 
Ezek. 13.22. By giving him life. 



7) Not the doing of the action, but its continuance: 



e.g.- 



1 Jo. 5.13. You that believe... that ye may believe, 
(To be continued.) 



National Restoration of Israel. 

The restoration of IsraeL — In my note on this subject 
(page 86), I omitted to emphasise a point which I took 
for granted would have been evident enough to every 
one, but it appears it has not been so, viz. that the pro- 
phecies conceminff the /no/ restoration of Israel are not 
subject to non-fuifilment on account of the default of 
Israel, because the necessaryobedience of that people is 
also as plainly predicted. Thus : ' I will make an ever- 
lasting covenant with them, that I will not turn away 
from Uiem, to do them ffood; but / will put my fear m 
their heartSy that they shaUnot depart from me. Yea I will 
rejoice over them to do them good, and I will plant them 
in this land assuredly with my whole heart and with my 
whole souL' Jer. 32.40, 41, &c. 

How sure then must these gracious promises be, when 
goodness on the part of God, and continued obedience on 
that of IsraeL are alike matters of certainty, 

G. G. M. 

[We cannot see how the 'necessary* obedience of Israel 
is * plainly predicted' in Jer. 32.40, 41. There is no 
authority for supposing it refers to a *Jinal restoration* of 
that people ; it most evidently refers to the return from 
Babylon, which after all, we believe really to have been 
the * final* restoration of Israel. The language * that they 
shall not depart from me' is not apromtse or a prophecy 
at all, but an indication of the deeign God had in putting 
his fear in their heart. The verse literally translated is : 
' I have given (a prophetic future) my fear in their heart 
— ^not to turn aside from on me.' The ' fear* of the Lord 
is not always abiding, but is often lost for ever, — as ia 
too often the case in the history of the Church. 

CBinccsk 
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Ability and Inability in Religion. 

All the erroneoiui opinions that have disturbed the 
Christian Choroh have arisen from the mistranslation or 
misinterpretation of the Scnptore lansnage. We have 
no sympathy with those who would attribute them 
wholly or chiefly to men's penrerse dispositions. We 
believe in the perfect honesty of Oiimi, Montums, 
Arins, Athanasius, Augustine, Bernard, Luther, Calvin, 
Arminius, Swedenborg, &c., amid all their errors. Nine 
out of every ten objections to the Bible arise from the 
same source. The importance then of a thoroughly 
correct text — a thoroughly accurate translation, and clear 
indubitable principlea of interpretation is apparent. If 
any one of tiiese is lacking^ there is no cerUUntym our 
investigations into the truw contained ifi Hply Writ. 

Few subjects have distrapted the church more than 
that of man's ability or inabUity in matters of salvation ; 
he is everywhere in the Bible called upon to repent, 
believe, and coTne to Christ, and yet is often represented 
as ilead, unable to do anything without a direct and 
specicU interference of Grod. Those who take opposite 
sides on this great question are, we believe, both equally 
honest — the one in maintaining man's ability, and the 
other in maintaining his inability. Yet both cannot be 
right; the probabifi^ is that both may be wrong, or 
that the truth lies in the/^eutre, We think that the 
question is solved to a large extent by att^ding to an 
idiom of Scripture that we Imve scarcely ever seen alluded 
to, viz., that the words expressive of ahUity often imply 
also wilUngness, while those expressing ijiabiUty imply 
;also untoillingnesB ; e.g. — 

Luke 11.7. Trouble me not... I cannot rise and give. 
... li.20. I have married a wife, and therefore I 

cannot come. 
... 14.26. If any man... hate not... he cannot b9my 
disciple. 
John 8.43. Why do you not understand... because ^e 
cannot hear my word. 
... 14. 17. The Spirit of truth, whom the world can- 
not receive. 
Bom. 4.21. What He had promised. He was aiUe alflo. 
... 11.23. God is ad2e to graft them in again, 
... 14.4. God is a6^ to nu^e him stand. 
... 16.25. To Him that is of power to establish yofi, 
2 Cor. 9.8. God is able to make all grace abound, 
^ Tim, 1. 12. He is able to keep that which I have, 
2.13 He cannot deny mmself. 
Heb. 2.18. Heisodfetosuccourthemthataretemptod, 
11.19. Accounting that God was izble to raise, 
1 John 3.9. Qe cannot sin, because he is bom of God, 
Mark 2*19. The bridegroom is with them, they cannot, 
Bom, 8.3. They that are in the flesh cannot please God, 
Mark 9.39. No man that can lightly speak evil of me, 

10.38. Can ye drink of the imp... We can, 
John 6.60. This is a hard saying, who can hear it ? 
6.44, 65. No man can come unto me. 
5. 19. The son can do nothing of himself, 
,„ 30. I can of mine own self do nothing, 

44. How can ye believe which receive honour. 
9.4. Nigh^ oometh, when no man can work. 
10.21. Can a devil open the eyes of the blind? 
Acts 10.47, Can any man forbid water? 
Bom. 8.7. Not subject to the law, neither indeed can be, 

1 Cor. 12.3. No man can say that Jesus is Lord, 

2 Cor. 13.8. We can do nothing against the truth. 

1 John 4.20. How can he love God, whom he hath not. 

Rev. 2.2. Thou canst not bear them that are evil. 

It is needless to multiply examples of this idiom ; the 
above will show that the maMliiy of a sinner is want of 
tri// not of power, without which indeed he could not 
really be a responsible being. 



The Eternity of EtIL-^A ProteBt 

FiKBiNO that great misconception prevails witii regard 
to the views propounded in a course of seimons lately 
preached at Eaton Chapel, I think it well to give tlie 
following summary of them: — 

1. Scripture declares, that the ' everlasting pumskmen^ 
of the wicked will consist of 'everlasting destnuikm^' 
after, or l^ means of, the infliction of * numV or ' few 
stripes,' according to their several deserts. The popu- 
lar theory teaches, that it will consist of everiastmg 
pain, 

2. Scripture declares, that God will 'destroy hoih 
body and soul in helL' The popular theory teaches, 
that He will destroy neither one nor the other; but 
preserve both of them alive for ever, in unmitigated 
agony. 

3. Smpture declares, that 'our God is a consuming 
fire.* The popular theory teaches, that he is only tk 
«coreAtn^ fire. 

4. Scripture declared, that the ' fiery indignation* will 
* devour tne adversaries.' The popular ^eory teaches, 
that it will do no such thinff, but <nily toriw^ them. 

5. Scripture declares, that the wi<^ed will perish 
' like natural brute-beasts. ' The popular theory teaches, 
that there will be no analogy whatever between the two 
cases. 

6. Scripture d^laree, that whosoever 'will save his 
Ufe* by unfaithfulness to Christ, shall ultimately ' lose if 
in a far more teirible manner. The popular theory 
teaches, that no man can lose his l^e more than once, an4 
that ' the second death* is no death at all, but eternal life 
in sin and mjs^y . 

7. Scripture declares, that whosoever ' doeth the will 
of God aoideth/or ever.' The popular theoiy teachesi, 
that every man will abide for ever, whether he does the 
will of God or not. 

8. Scripture declares, that if we desire ' immortality' 
we must seek it 'by patieut continuance in well doing.* 
The popular theory teaches, that eveiy man possessea 
inJierent indefeasible immortsklity, and what we have tQ 
seek for is, that it may prove a blessing and not a curse 
tons. 

9. Scripture declares, that 'the wages of sin is death.* 
The popular theoiy teaches, that it is eternal l^e in 
misery; in other words, that God will inflict upon im- 

Siuitent sinners a punishment vnltnitely greater than what 
e has pronoimcea to be their due. 

10. Scripture declares, that ' the gift of €rod is eternal 
life throuffn Jesus Christ our Lord.' The popular theoiv 
teaches, uiat eternal l^e is the common possession of all 
men, and that the ^}ft of God throu^^ Christ is the 
privilejTO of spending it in holiness and happiness. 

11. Scripture declares, Uiat 'the Scm of God was 
pianifestea that He might de^roy the works of the deviL* 
The popular theoiy teaches, that they will never be de- 
9tro^ea at all, but that a portion of the unhrerse will be 
specially set apart for the eternal exhibition of them in 
theii* fullest maturity. 

12. Skriptufe declares, that Christ is to ^ reconcile all 
things to God/ The popular theoiy teaches, that all 
things will never be reconciled to God ; that discord and 
disorder will nev^r cea*^ but only be confined to one 
particular locality, 

13. Scripture aeclares, that in Christ 'all things con- 
sist. ' The popular theory teaches, that a whole kingdom 
will ' consist' for ever, although not ' in Him. ' 

SAMUEL MINTON, 

Incumbent of Eiaton Chapel, Ifomlon^ 
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TraBsmbstantiattojir— Part IIL 

{ConHnwd from page 133.) 

C:c£OESis OF THE Seoqnp X>xsi0OU33S.-^T1^9 pr^;nant 
verse of this passage ia that selected tor the tep^t of this 
tract: — John 6.51, 'I am the living bread which came 
4own from heaven ; if any man eat of this bread he shall 
live for ever : and the bread that I will ffive is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.' 

As Rome professes to find baptism in the first dis- 
course, she holds that the Lord's supper is here. Thus 
the proposition, ' T^e bjread that I wm give is my flesh,' 
^, SM^cording to her, t]|6 pre-annQUOcement of the insti- 
tutionary one, *This (bread) is my body/ (Mat 26.26.) 
In both she professes to take the terms and predications 
of the texts m their Uleral sense. 

Now, with respect to the terms, it was shown in the 
icompanion tract of the present one, that the literal sense 
ipf a word is just the natural sense ; that literal bread, 
for example, means bread with the natural qualities and 
appearance of bread; ^d l^te^ flesh, flesh with the 
natural qualities and ai^>earance of flesh ; so that a literal 
cluuDge of bread into flesh, would require the bread to be 
changed into a substance possessing the properties and 
appearance of natural flesh. When bread is taken into 
the human system, and converted by bodily processes 
^to flesh, the substance in its new condition is lUeral 
flesh, solely because it comes to possess the properties 
and appearance of flesh. A^^n, when Christ converted 
water into wine at the m^mage of Cana, the new sub- 
stance was literal wine ; solely because it came to possess 
the characteristics and appearance of wine. So in every 
diversity of human language, and throughout the Scrip- 
ture, which employs human language accordinjz to the 
Hsus loquendi of human speech, a change pf s^ost^nce, 
whether natural or miraculous, me^ns a diange cf pro- 
pertks and appearance in the substance cJuinged, 

Again, Home seeks to support her visionary meta- 
morphosis by an exact reversion of the logical predica- 
tions in the case. I'hi^ was so illustrated in the previous 
tract as to reqture sm^ (reference here. Suppose ' the 
ruler of the feast,' at the marruige of Cam^ liaa come to 
be apprised of the approaching miracle to be performed 
on the water — the water of the neighbouring * water 
pots,' — and pre-announced the miracle to his guests by 
saying, *The wine that I will give you is my water,' 
this would imply that the water would be converted into 
Trine. So wl^en Christ said in the above text, 'T^e 
bread that 1 wjQ g^ye is my fles^' (a logical p^r^el of 
the example just quoted), if He meant a literal conver- 
sion in the case, His wor48 would denote (not, as Kome 
holds, that the brea4 would be converted into His flesh), 
but that His flesh would ^ converted into the bread. 

Further, npthji^g is pUiner than that Christ here refers, 
by anticipation, to his sacrificial death, and re4epapt|Qnf 
So that if Rome's lateral sense be true, thp ^jroffd l^^a 
been, and could only h^ye been, redeemei), \fj % bgdy 
formed out of transubstantiated bre^ 1 

In dealing with Ron^Q it is much easier to shut her 
mouth than open hef ^yeq, We may expose her afi&ont- 
ful mockery of huni^ speech and Divine truth, and yet 
no way enable hejr to understand either God or man. 
But we should try. To make this trial here, let us in- 

2uire, What is it that 'eats' in this passage T What is 
be mode of this eating? and. What is the oRment e^ten? 
First: What is it that eats? In the first dispourse it 
is said, 'That which is bom of the flesh }Bflish; and 
that which is bom of the spirit is spirit.* (John 3.6.) 
W"e learn from this passage that the spirit, or mind, is 
that which is 'bom again,' and which the Scripture, 
therefore, calls the * spiritual man.' Hence, if the second 
/liscourse treats of the capacities and acts of this spiritual 



man — that is, of the renewed spirit or mind— then the 
spirit or mind is that which eats, or eats and drinks, 
throughout this passage. 

Second : What is the mode of this luontal eating? The 
mind can only eat and drink by acts prfii^r to its own 
nature ; as, by understanding, reflection, oelfevij^g, etc. 
It is by such ^cts that the mind derives nourisltWfiAt 
from its own pabulum, which is knowledge. 

Third : What '}B the cUiment eaten in the present case? 
The natural mind can feed upon natural knowledge, but 
the regenerated mind requires mental aliment or know- 
ledge adapted to its spiritual life ; and this knowledge is 
more especially the knowledge of Christ in Hia atoning 
relations. When we thus apprehend and believe in Him, 
jthe mind, by a strong figure, is said to ' eat His flesh 
and drink Bis blood ;' and the same saving result is as- 
cribed both to belief and the figurative form of express- 
ins it: — ' He that believeth on me hath everlasting l{fe.* 
* Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life.* 

Hence it may be pertinently asked here, U belief ex- 
presses the same Ihing^ what is the object or need of the 
apparently repulsive metaphor of eating flesh and drink- 
ing blppd^ The answer is. That although the figure 
expresses belief, it comprehends more, and what the 
^pn belief does not intelligibly indicate. It denotes not 
merely belief, but the spiritual nourishment and effect of 
belief ; it denotes that when Christ is savingly relied on, 
he becomes the same vitalisifig support of spiritual l\fe that 
natural food is to naturcU Itfe, 

Christ could not pradentially supply this explanatioii 
of the figure to the Capernaum Jews, because it must 
have involved a premature disclosure of His approaching 
death ; but He tried to remove their carnal apprehension 
of pis doctrine when He said, 'It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing : the words th^t 
1 speak unto you, they are spirit, amd they are life.' 
(John 16.63). It is His spirit that quickeneth, or begets 
and sustains the vitality of the soul. His flesh, even if 
materially eaten, as tne Jews supposed, and Roman 
Catholics now suppose. He meant, could not possibly 
profit the souL We nught as well hope to sustain the 
health of the body upon a diet of ideas, as to support the 
soul by repasts of material food. His words here are 
c^ed 'spirit,' because they u« the instrument of 'the 
spirit that quickeneth,' and ' life,' because when savingly 
believed they beget and sustain spiritual life. 

fiut the text of this tract calls t)^^ aliment therein 
both bread and flesh — ' The bread that I will give is my 
fliesh,' — an expression which Popery Isolds to literally 
mean, 'bread transubstantiated mto flesh,' while (as we 
have shown again and again) the literal meaning ib flesh 
transubstantitUed into bread, Thjs literal conversion of 
flesh into bread of course cannot be the Scriptural mean- 
ing, and henge tk corresponding flqurative sense is implied. 
This sense is, that when we sav^i^ly believe in Christ's 
sacrificial aeath — ^the death of His flesh — His flesh be- 
comes the bread of the soiil, or the same source of sup- 
port to the soul that material bread is to the body. Why 
Christ chose bread for the symbol of His flesh has been 
adverted to in the former tract. To complete the repre- 
sentation qf the sustaining effects of beUef, the Lord's 
Supper prescribes wine, (not the drunkard's drag of the 
present d^y, but) that article which bears the same pre- 
eminent rank among nutritive fluids that bread holds 
among our solid aliments. 

Sa^imlmxntal bblahons ov the two DisoonitfiiiB. — 
These passages, as said before, respectively enunciate the 
doctrines typically implied by the two Scriptural sacra- 
ments, whde they make no direct reference whatever to 
the sacramental types themselves. The one enunciates 
the doctrine of spintual birth ; the other of the spiritual 
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food whicli rapports tlie new-bom life. The second dis- 
course, however, refers to Christ as the source, as well as 
the support, of spintaal life, — or which may be tid^en as 
the same thing hc^e, as the source of oxa ju^ficcLtion as 
well as our satictification. But the faith implied in the 
^fig ure-bf eating and drinking is not the faith that yti^^i- 
, — ■-""■^fS^ but the faith that sanctifies. So in the Lord's Sup- 
per, which represents the whole doctrine of the second 
discourse, 'his death is shown forth' as the common 
source of our justification and sanctification ; yet as none 
but previously justified persons have a right to that ordin- 
ance, the material acts of eating and drinking in that 
ceremony are typical, not in relation to our justi^fication, 
but our sanctification. 

Rome holds that the sacraments 'contain the grace' 
which they signify. The Scripture teaches that they 
are neither the cause nor the means of this grace. Ma- 
terial baptism outwardly symbolises that we are already 
inwardly washed, not through the water, but through 
'the word.' Again, in the Lord's Supper, we do not 
feed upon Christ through the maieridl acts, but through 
faith. The material acts but outwardly symbolise the 
spiritual nourishment and effects of faith. In a word, the 
sacraments are but wiTNESsiNa forms, which testify to 
benefits received, and obligations incurred, and as God 
needs no testimony to the state of the heart, these attest- 
ing acts are desired to solemnly verify our profession of 
faith, not to God, but to the Church. It follows that as 
we may be duly baptised with water, and outwardly eat 
the Lord's Supper, without being bom again in the one 
case, or feeding on Christ in the other; so we may be 
bom again without water-baptism, and feed upon Christ 
without the representative elements of bread and wine. 
The anti-type is alvxiys necsssary to the existence of the 
type, hut iht type is not necessary to the existence of the 
antitype. 

Rome's transnbstantiatini; dogma destroys even the 



typology of the Supper (and for that reason is not the 
Lord's Supper, much less the Lord's Sacrifice), for while 
that dogma professes to realise the hodUy presence of 
Christ, tne Lord's Supper was appointed to commemorate 
His hodUy absence, or to ' show the Lord's death till He 
COME.' (1 Cor. 11.26.) J. C. 



Heresy and Schism. 

Heresy is a Greek word transferred into English, and 
is derived from a verb literally signifying * to l^t up, lay 
hold of, choose,* e.g. PhU. 1.22; 2 The8.2.13; Heb. 11. 
25 ; hence heresy properly signifies the act of choosing, or 
the thing chosen. It occurs m Acts 5. 17 ; 15.5 ; 24.5, 14 ; 
26.5 ; and 28.22, and in all passages signifies a sect, school, 
OT party, e.g. of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazar- 
enes. In 1 Cor. 11.19; Gal. 5.20; 2 Pet. 2.1, it means 
(by implication) a dissension, sc^iism, rent, as also in Titus 
3.10. These are all the passages where the word occurs 
in the New Testament, and in none of them is a diversity 
of mere opinion, or doctHne referred to, but differences 
of practice and factions. So Bloomfield on 1 Cor. 11.19, 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Theodoret, Wetstein, &c. 
Doddridge on 1 Cor. 1 1. 19 defines heresv: ' a sect of people 
separated from others, and forming what we call a dis- 
tinct denomination, whereas there may be schisin without 
separation, if people assembling together have unchari- 
table contentions with each other.' BiBUCUS. 



1 CoRDfTH. 4.4. — The apparently difficult passage, 
* For I know nothing by myself (OySi» y»f IftaurS fvM^a), 
having occurred in the Second Lesson for last Sunday's 
evenine service, we were treated, as usual, to a diversity 
of readings in different churches. Upon looking into 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon for the word ^vt§ti; I find 



a similar phrase quoted and translated thus — 'ftnVif lavrZ 
^tntthfrni—to have no load on one's conscience,' Socrat. 
Diogen., &c. ; and at the same place a reference made 
to 1 Cor. 4.4 ; add to this, that 'I know nothing by my- 
self,' meaning ' I know nothing against myself,' is an ex- 
pression in (uuly use amongst the poorer classes in the 
North of England — a remnant, no doubt, of old classical 
English, as many of the phrases of the poorer classes are 
— and I think St Paul's words, from being somewhat 
obscure, become as clear as daylight. C. £. Hey. 



Sectarianism. 

A VERT apt writer on the subject of sectarianism once 
said: — I learned long ago that it is not with men we 
are at war, but with doctrines and sentiments. I do 
not therefore see any reason wlw^ we should act like the 
sons of Ishmael toward each other. A man embraces a 
false sentiment — what then ? Is he therefore a hypocrite, 
scoundrel, or liar? Who of us does not hold some sen- 
timents which may be wrong? Shall we therefore all 
fall on each other with words and acts of cruelty ? What 
little Pope amongst us will start up and say, I am 
right — ^you are aU wrong? Is not every man entitled to 
respect, love, kindness, and consideration? Will it re- 
form any man to look at him with a count^iance fraught 
with wrath and thunder? But the man is in a fatal 
error — what then? What will save him from his error? 
Will it make him see his error and our truth by appear- 
ing toward him unkind, vinegar-faoed, and cloudy? 
Will turning him out of doors, by treating him with such 
cold contempt that he cannot remain in our company, 
draw him any nearer to the truth and to Christ? This 
was not the policy of The Galilean. The enemies of 
Christ said before him, ' This man receiveth skiners, and 
eateth with them.' Hear the reply of the Son of God to 
this charge : ' The^ that are whole need not a physidan^ 
but they that are sick.' 

One of the primary laws of reformation, both in doc- 
trine and practice, is association. Jesus came down from 
heaven that he might associate with men and reform 
them. It does not make us sinners to talk with, walk 
with, eat with, worship with, sinners, of necessity. It 
does not make them saints to let them see us all shim them, 
and treat them with contempt. When will men learn 
that bigotry, sectarianism, coldness, contempt, stiffiiesa, 
and reserve, are not attractive elements ? When will men 
leam that they cannot scold, drive, frighten, or repulse 
human beings into truth ? When shall we leam, if men are 
brought into trath at all, it will be done by association, 
love, plainness, frankness, kindness, and argument? 

Select a family of eight or ten members : one of the 
family embraces a fatal sentiment — ^fatal to the interests 
of the whole — what is to be done? When the hour of 
worship arrives, shall we, with cold contempt^ show him 
he is unwelcome in the worshipping circle? Will that 
make him love our truth and our spirit more? Shall we 
refuse to walk with him to the place of true worship on 
Sunday, because he sometimes goes to a place of false 
worship? Will that make him love true or talse worship 
more? Shall we treat him with haughty and scomfm 
reserve when he wishes to take part in the worship? 
Will that incline him to go with us? Shall we not 
rather say * Amen !' when he does say the trath? And 
when we do say ' Nay ! Nay !' say it like Christians, and 
not like savages. But I know well the sentiments of the 
community on these points. Here is the creed of the 
sectarian community: '€ro with us, or we eo against 
you.' ' Help, build my church, or I want nothing to do 
with you.' *Be somebody, or nobody.' This creed is 
not universal — ^there are many honourable exceptions to 
it. May we not hope the exceptions will multiply ? 
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Answers to Queries. 

Whai i$ the Oaspel? p. 96, 1 1 1.— I do not think it * clear 
6:0m aU Christ's teacning' that he preached atonement 
through his death, and R. B. W. produces no proof what- 
ever. Neither do I think that this was ' the only eospel 
erer preached under the Old or New Testaments/ As 
to how any ' could find acceptance with God without 
faith in Christ, in prospective at least/ it is sufficient to 
lay that acceptance with Ood under the Old Testament 
was obtained Dy obedience to the known requirements of 
the revealed law, nud/cutk in the promises of God ; but 
tboQgh we, irom our advanced stand-point, can easily 
Me how these ' promises' related to, and were ' fulfiUed* 
in Christ) as the suffering yet triumphant ' seed of the 
woman,' — the spotless 'paschal lamb,* whose blood, 
sprinkled on the door-poets, kei^t off the destrover, — the 
Kape-goat which bore off the sins of the peojde into a 
laaa not inhabited, — it is not at all 'dear* that the 
braeUtes discmied in these the ' death' of their promised 
Messiah. * Crtt. 

Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of €hd, p. 
142.— The phrase *JUsh and bUnxT (1 Cor. 15.50) occurs 
in foor other places in the New Testament, e.g, in Mat. 
16.17 ; Gal. 1. 16 ; Eph. 6. 12 ; and Heb. 2. 14. In all pas- 
sages it seems to refer to the ordinary animal nature of 
man, which requires to be changed mto a spiritual and 
intorruptible one, as it was in the case of the Bisen 
Saviour, and shall be in those of his followers, before 
they can enter into the ' kingdom of God' in glory, 

Naiicnal Conversion of the Jews, p. 142. — Matthew 23. 
39 does not refer ' to the Jews as a nation,' but to ' Jeru- 
salem;' yet there is no great objection to reckon it as 
typical of the nation; but ever^ one knows that the 
word * ti/T is often used without miplyinff that the event 
spoken of shall ever take place, e.g, * Micmal had no child 
t»U the day of her death,' t.e. never. A. 

Capital Punishments, p. 142. — I do not admit that 
capital punishment was 'inculcated' in the Old Testa- 
ment, in Gen. 9.6; I rather concur in the exposition of 
that verse and subject, in p. 28 of * Biblical Notes and 
j^umM/ under the title of 'Vulgar Errors.' Of course 
it is no^ ' inculcated' in the New Testament. A. 

State Endowments of Religion, p. 142. — We could easily 
conceive of a state of things in both Church and State 
when such endowments might be considered as 'sanc- 
tioned' by the 'spirit of the New Testament,' but we 
have no doubt that when such a state of things actually 
occurs, the endowments will not be needed. The spirit 
of the New Testament is so much opposed to anytning 
that has the appearance of phvsical force beins brought 
to the support or extension of the gospel of the love of 
God, that we cannot even conceive of the possibility of 
Jesus, or Paal, or John, aooepting from the nands of the 
public tax-collector what had been wrung from a reluc- 
tant rate-payer. The ' tithes' of the Levites bore not tiie 
slightest resemblance to those of modem times, (see this 
proved at p. 43 of * Biblical Notes and Queries,*); the 
donations of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes were of their 
own proper revenues, and even if they were from the 
public funds, the thankfulness of Ezra was an expression 
of his own feeling and no warrant to us, as he is nowhere 
said to have been 'inspired.' The language of the Mas- 
ter himself, in John 18.36, settles the matter so far any 
argument can be drawn from the older dispensation: 
* M V kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews, but now is my kingdom 
not from hence.' It was once of the world, punishing its 
subjects with ' cuttings off,' because of a non-compliance 
«ith the carnal rites of circumcision, the passover feast, 
the sabbath, purifications, kc, and defending them 



with huge armies and expensive confederations, but now 
' where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty,' — ' who 
art thou that judgest another man's servant? let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.' R. 

Guardian Angels, p. 142. — The 'Scripture doctrine' 
regarding these is very different from that held by many 
in the present day, as it is from that held in the early 
church. The great doctrines of Scripture are 1) that ' all 
things work together for eood to tiiiem that love God ;' 2) 
that for this end He miuces the winds his messengers, 
and the flaming fire his ministers; all the elements and 
powers of nature, as well as the events of providence being 
under his control and guidance. Hence the language (3 
Mat. 4.6; Ps. 91.11, 12; 2 K. 6.17 is the usual biblical 
and eastern mode of representing the reality of the help 
and safety afforded to tne people oi God amid all oppos^ 
tion and danger. But to suppose, as some do, that each 
man is incessantly attended oy a created and invisible 
spiritual bein^ who seeks to help him, and by another 
who seeks to mjure him, is a delusion that is connected 
with the 'doctimes of demons' which the Scripture warns 
us against. Beta. 

Authenticity and Genuineness, p. 142. — ^When we speak 
of the ' genuineness^ of a book, we mean that it was really 
written by the person to whom it is generally ascribed ; 
by its ' authenticity,* however, we mean that its narratives 
and facts are trustworthy. See p. 33 of B. N, A Q, 

The Civil and Sacred Tear of the Jews, p. 142. — The 
Civil Year commenced with the month THsri, i.e. Sep- 
tember, the Sacred Year with the month Nisan or Ab, 
i.e. March, the date at which they took their departure 
from Egypt. — See Carpenter's 'Biblical Companion.' 

SacramenlcU Fast Days, p. 142. — ^We do not know of 
any ground in Scripture or common sense for such ap- 
pomtments. The commemoration of the Last Supper is 
only designed for Christians, and as a 'feast over an 
accepted sacrifice,' it does not at all harmonize with the 
idea of ' fasting,' or sorrow of any kind, but the reverse. 
The unfortunate translation of 1 Cor. 11.29 in King 
James' Version, has done incalculable evil in tormenting 
many tender souls, and causing the Lord's Supper to be 
shunned as increasinff * damnation,* instead of being re- 
garded, as it ought to be, as a means of increasing 'futh,' 
hope and love, and consequently ' salvation. ' The simple 
fact that the word ' danmation' in 1611, was used in the 
more general sense of 'loss, damage,' saves the Transla- 
tors from teaching the horrid impiety which the word 
now implies, but it shows the imperious necessity of a 
thorough Revision of the English Bible, and prevent it 
continuing 'calling evil good, and good evil.* Of course 
the Greek wordx^i/c* signifies simply 'judgment,' not 
' condemnation,' much less ' damnation.' Job. 

Matthew 11.11, n. 142.—' He that is least,' is supposed 
by Chrysostom, Huary, Theophylact, Euthymius, Ziga- 
benus, Luther, Melancthon, &c., to refer to Christ him- 
self ; and Jerome supposed that ' the kingdom of heaven* 
means ' heaven' itself, but the simplest and most natural 
way is to understand the language as referringto 'great- 
ness' in privileges, knowledge, &c. X. Y. Z. 

Free- Will among the Early Fathers, p. 142.— Justin 
Martyr, Athenafforas, Clement of Alexandria, Minutius 
Felix, Oriffen, Methodius, Eusebius Pamphilus, Con- 
stantine, Athanasius, Victor, Theodoret, Gennadius, 
Tatian, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Lactantius, Cyril, Hilary, 
Epiphanius, Basil, Gregory of Nazienzen, and many 
others held 'Free- Will' m its broadest sense, as may be 
seen in the Bishop of Lincoln's celebrated ' Refutation of 
Calvinism,' and in the Rev. Thomas Scott's 'Remarks' 
on that work, (2 vols., 8vo, London, 1811,) a most tem- 
perate and sensible production, avoiding extremes. 

Criticus, 
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Unreasonable Scepticism. 

PROTESTANTISM versus Unquestioning Submission 
to Authority, Biblical or Ecclesiastic^. By John 
RoBEBTSON, Ooupar- Angus, 32 pp., 12mo. 

HamsgcUe, IfK^. 
This pamphlet professes to be the concluding chapter of 
a work stUl in MS., entitled • The Finding of the Book,' 
2 K. 22.8-11. The author declares that he was kept for 
years ' in ffloomy but uncertain dread of those eternal 
torments which I wsa taught that Divine Justice must 
inflict upon all who do not cordially believe those mysteri- 
ous doctrines which I had been all my life vainly strug- 
gling and praying for help to believe.' This extraorm- 
nary statement suggests that our author has never read 
the New Testament, which everjrwherb coiHieot» salva- 
tion with faith in 'Christ,' not with faith in 'doctrines^ 
of any kind. It is faith, i.e. trust or confidence in a per- 
son, not in a 'doctrine.' Of eonrse confidence in Christ 
as a person supposes a mental belief in some things that 
we may indeed call 'doctrines,' but which aire the very 
opposite of being 'mysterious.' Faith in Christ is an 
honest, humble, and grateful acceptance of Him ae the 
' Sent' of God — the ' Saviour' of men, a loving adherence 
to his instructions, and an imitation of his example. The 
man who does this is a Christian man, and is sure of 
salvation while he is in this state, though he may be 
very far from being a perfected Christian, and his intel- 
lectual apprehension of the ' whole counsel of God' may 
be very imperfect — so imperfect as greatly to mar his 
own comfort and usefulness in this liie, and his ' glory' 
in that which is to come. 

It also su|^ests that our author is really ignorant of 
the ffeneral doctrine of the 'church,' resaraing what is 
and has ever deemed essential to ' salvation.' With the 
single exception, perhaps, of the Athanasian Creed, 
(wmoh introduces the unintelligible definitions of an 
sEnoient philoscmhy ia elplain woAt ike Scriptures are 
silent on) the Church sia a whole has not required for 
' salvation' more then a general concurrence in the great 
FACTS comprized in the so-called Apostles' Creed, which 
runs : ' I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried ; he descended into Hades, the third 
day he rose again from the dead ; he sBscended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the riffht hand of God the Father .^Imiffhty, 
£ram thence he shiul come to- judge the living and l^e 
dead. I believe in the Holj Ghost, the holy cifthoiic 
Church, the communion of samts, the f oi^veness of sins, 
the resurrection of ^e deafd, and the me everlasting. 
Amen.' In all this there is nothing ' mysterious ;' it is a 
plain statement of whirt the Churth believes, and has 
always believed, to be/a<^, though of course, * doctrines' 
maybe and have been drawn from them. The 'facts,' 
however, are alone the* Chtuth's profession of £afith, the 
'doctrines' surrounding them msCV ot* may not be tfUe, 
but they aro not, and never have oeen, declared by the 
Churoh to be b^eved as essential to sadvation. 

Equally unreasonable is the charge brought a^ptinst 
' the Church' ihstt she reckons it ' no part of her mission 
to enquire tdi^r further truth, nor even to examine, with 
strict impartial criticism, the evidence for and affainst 
wliat she traditionally regards as the truth.' What 
means then the lotig list of .scholars, critics, divines, 
eommentators and others, who from the first to* ^e 
nineteenth century have been seeking for truth— /tirfA^ 
truth than what they had already atlained? They have 
prosecuted the search with such vigor that there is 
scarcely a single topic of morality or of Christian doctrine 
that has been le^ for modem critks to do more than 



open up afresh. Some of these men have no doubt tteen 
stigmatised as 'heretics,* by individual sections of the 
Churoh, but they, and their researches and contusions, 
have been adherod to by athsfr aeoikfOB of the great body, 
of believer^. No branch of the Church that we know of 
holcb that all 'further truth' ought not to be sought 
after, but of course they have demurred to receiving as 
' further truth' what appeared to them as unproved, or 
as irreconcilable with the 'present truth' that they 
possessed. And who can blame them? The 'Church^, 
is composed of men — fallible men, and ' hear the Chuvbli? 
is no expression of Bible doctrine, any moro than iCis of 
Protestantism. 

Another charge brought a^punst tive ehureh is, that it 
has been a 'prevailing error' m it, that it must shield 'ar 
certain number of so-called essential doctrines asainf^ 
all criticism, sceptidsm, and oontMdiQtion ^m without, '^ 
and ' against free discussion or prbpbtols of change ironf 
within." This is contraiy to all historical facts, w&iclr 
show that the most ' essential doctrines' have been cri- 
ticised both from within and without, and altefati(nia 
made in the churbh ' creed' — as partioular doctrines were 
being developed from time to time. A^ the churched 
have changed their doginMtio standa^ more or lees, and 
we know of no" sect thalt* denies the' Itfw^ilnesi of doing 
so, though, ol oooirn^ llife practice is not salibeFal aa the^ 
profession. 

Another dmige is, that the ChiA^ M^ 'that ther 
Bible itf to^ be received as the very Word ol God, because' 
it lias hithxTlo been regarded as such, and that to require 
proof of this, to analyse and to judge of the evidence... 
or to criticise, sift, and oomptane uie contents of that 
book alB those of other andlent hclo]sA... is presumptuous, 
irre^g/ious, and profane^ and not to be tolerated within 
the ^e of any Christian Churoh.' Now we have some 
considerable noqfuaiitirtialnde with the views of the various 
branches of the churelf, h(fth. as expressed in their reli- 
gious UteMitu!ro, and by oral eoramunieations, and we 
confidently sc^et that we have never yet met with even- 
one single sentiment, that in t&e vei^ slightest degree 
supports the charge here brought for^vard uiat we are to* 
reeeive* ' the* Bible as the very w^id of God, because U tuts 
hkherto been regarded ckt stish,* or that to ' criticise' it 
is ' presumptu:ous, irrUigiotiB, and profane.' We challenge 
our author to prodttM the published statement of any 
one of our* vittt artay of theological writers that can 
fairly akid honestly be held to advocate such a view ot 
Christian faith in the Scriptures. We are confident he 
cannot produce one. On tke other hand, our complaint- 
is that our modem sceptics' do rM criticise the Bible as 
they do other ' aneient books,' with i^due regard to the' 
position and character of the writers, to the g«uu8 and 
idiom of tfce languages they employ, to the brevity of 
their statements, and the comparative ol^^curity of some^ 
of the subjects referfed to more* or less incidentally. 

Another cha)^ bfbu^t is ' that the rigid conservatism' 
of the chutches is utte^ opposed to' the atKiStcdic injunc- 
tion, I Thies. $.2l,> PAyte all things; hold fflS^t that 
whibh ib gbod...!6tttei6d of beings taught Ur prove all 
things, or evien the things bring nestrest tons, we have 
been a^sidvtously trctined ana ta^ht to believe that all the 
thin^ of religion htfve been colnpletely proved for us, 
by men or by <murches specially qualified for the taek, and 
that ot& part of theduty is to hold hst those things which 
they have j^ronotinced l^ood.' In conneotion wiui what 
denomination of Christialis was our atfthor brought up^ 
Conpar- Angbs, t!he place from whicft* he dates his preface 
is neak* the oentr^ ot Presbyteribn Scotland, ahd are we 
to suppose that it Was in ike' EsttA^eked Chui^eh of Scot- 
land that he received this ''assiduous-training?' or was it 
in the Secession Churoh? or was it aknong the Congrega- 
tUmaUstsf of iti»Baptistsf or last,* but not least,^ was i^ 
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in the Prtt Church of Scotiand, in ccttmMtion with which 
we understand ^m the public papers he st |>re8ent is? 
We are as much opposed to any undue ' risid conser- 
vatism in the churcnes' as any man can be, out we da 
not think such unwarrantable assertions calculated to 
produce any thing but evU^nly evil — to the cause of 
progress and free enauiry« 

Our author pttx;eedEr to ai^e that the Old Testament 
(in Lev. 25.44r46) legalizes 'slavery/ and that *8o far 
from this being repeal in the New Testament, this law 
receives everywhere confirmation,' and 1 Tim. 6.1, is 
quoted in proof, and also *as recognising the riffht of 
Fhilunon as a slave-owner, Paul sent the converted fugi- 
tive Onesimus back ta his master; and, in accordance 
with the law^ thus confinaed and illustrated, the whole 
Christian Church continued for many centuries not only 
to tolerate, but to practise, and to encowragt slavery as 
« divmt insUtuUon,' 

There are as many errors here as sentences. Let us 
first define the term ' slavery.' By it we mean not ' an 
uttff^ntary sUtU o^ suipection cmd servitude* merely, for 
criminals and cap^res m war are often and properly re- 
duced to this, bat a tieing forcibly reduced to this state 
tcUhout any qfence, or receiving any jusi compensation. 
Now we unliesitatingly maintain that tiiie Old Testament 
never enjoins or even sanctions such slavery as this. 
Lev. 25.44-46, is not a command, but & permisnon^ to 
'buy* of the heathen 'bondmen and bonomaids.' This 
is as wide as the poles asunder from the 'slavery* of 
modem times, when armed cruisers landed on the coast 
of A^^^, attacked defenceless villages, carried off by 
violence unoffendiujg human beings, and sold them for 
money. Man-stealmg is expressly declared to be pun- 
ishable with death, in Exod. 21.16; De. 24.7; 1 Tim. 1. 
10. The ' slavery' of the CHd Testament was apparently 
always the fate of captives in war, of criminals, such as 
debtors, &c., and of persona reduced to poverty, who 
either sold themselves, or wete sold by their parents, 
who in ancient times and eastern lands had absolute 
power over their families. Can any sane and honest 
man believe that Paul sent Onesimus OMinst hie wiU back 
to Philemon, or that he sent him back to be treated as a 
slave? He says expressly * Receive him as myself... hAv- 
mg confidence in thy obedience, I wrote to thee, knowing 
that thou wilt also do more than J scm,* Yet it is as- 
serted that this man was a supporter of slavery 1 Where- 
ever the Bible is read, and understood, and obeyed, the 
evils of slavery and bondage of every kind are more or 
less modified, if not utterW done away with; it is in 
Pagan and Mohammedan lands that its sway is un- 
ehiuiged, and though in the lands where Hinduism, Bud- 
hism, and Confucianism reign» formal slavery may not 
exist, there the far more terrible crime of infanticide, 
and other evils, exist unabashed and unchecked, save so 
far as the strong arm of a Christian government is 
stretched out forcibly to prevent them. 

Another charse bfougfat,. not against the ' Church, ' but 
against the 'Bible,' is, that it represents evil or lying 
spirits as ' sent forth by God with the direct comnussion 
to lead men into sin and misery. ' In proof of this, £xod. 
14.17, Judges 9.23, and I K. 22.23 are quoted, and com' 
pared with James 1.13, 14, and the question is asked, 
'what guide we follow in determining that the older 
views are dishonouring to God, and must therefore be re- 



tnre interpretation tiiat in Scripture idiom a person is 
said to do A thing, not only when he actually himself 
personally does it, but also when he j^ermits or cUlows it, 
(having at the same time the power of prohibition or 
hindrance), or when he does any thin^; calcidaied more or 
less to further it, or when he foretells it as certainly about 
to take place, or when he annouttces it simply as a fact. 
Thus Joseph is said to ' hang' the baker, and restore the 
butler to his office (Gen. 41 . 13) ; thus Judah and his 
brethren are said to have brought down the grey hairs of 
Jacob to the grave (Gen. 44.31); thus Ezekiel is said 
to ' destroy' the city of Jerusalem, when he came to fore- 
tell or announce it (Ezek. 43.3) ; thus the priest is said 
to ' cleanse' or pollute the l^)er, when he declared him 
clean or undeoB (Lev. 13.6). 

There is no contradiction ^erefore between James 
1.13, 14 and the other passages referred to; the ' older* 
views are not dishonouring to God, neither ought they to 
be ' rejected, explained away, or ignored,' more than any 
other idiom of human language, or any other anthropo- 
morphic representation of Deity. 

AgEkin it is asked, ' How is it that Christians can con- 
template with creduli^ the frequent commands said to 
have been given by Goa to his ancient people to massacre 
and destroy, without mercy, man and woman, young and 
old, infant and suckling, while they would not only re- 
gard it as heathenish and blasphemous to attribute such 
doings at the present day to the command of God, but 
would denounce the spirit of such deeds as diabolical 
and inhuman f We have looked in vain for the '/re- 
quent^ commands of this nature, and can only find one, 
viz^, that recorded in 1 Sam. 15.3* It is true there are 
several other passages which imply that this command 
was understooa and acted on (e.g, Nu. 31.15; Be. 2.34; 
3.6; 7.2; Jos. 6.26, &c.) but in every case, without excep- 
tion, there appear, even on the surface, to have been 
special reasons for the admittedly stern and fearful 
punishment being inflicted. The only tribes thus de- 
nounced were the Amalekites (compare Exod. 17.8-16 and 
De. 25.17-19 with 1 Sam. 15.3), tiie Midianites (Nu. 31. 
1-18), Sihon and the Amorites (De. 2.24-34), Og and the 
BasJumites (De. 3.1-6), with the Canaanites generally 
(De. 7. 1-5 ; Josh. 6.26, &c. ). The m4>ral character of all 
these tribes was so bad that the land is spoken of as 
vomiting them out, and had the Almighty been pleased 
to destroy them with fire and brimstone from heaven, as 
he did the inhabitants of Sod<Hn and Gomorrah, no one 
could or would have challenged the justice of their fate. 
It pleased Him, however, to use human instrumentality, 
but no thouditful, conscientious, and honest mind can 
believe that tiie justice of an action depends on the kind 
of implements employed. The Amalekites also set an 
example for the others. to attack Israel in the rear (De. 
25.17-19), the Midianites caused the demoralization of 
many and the death of 23,000 of Israel, and Sihon and Og 
both same out to attack Israel without provocation. 
Witii aU other nations Israel were prohibited from inter- 
fering in any way, and they appear to have lud>itnally 
done so. Except we deny the Moral Gk)vemor of the 
Uni^verse tiie ri^t of punishing such long-continued and 
ever-increasing iniquity, it is the height of presumption 
to challenge mo ri^t to use men to do so, instead of using 
the elements of nature. 
Again it is asked, * Is tiiere any reason why the Song 



ircted, explained away, or ignored as much as possible?' of Deborah (Jud. 5.23-27 and 4.17.21) or the cixth 



Thia objection is founded on ignorance of ^e idioms of 
the original languages of Scriptures, for not only are both 
Old and New Testaments full of the most express decla- 
lations of the infinitely holv and just nature and charac- 
ter of Qod, which require that all apparentiy inconsistent 
statements must be viewed f vom a special standing point, 
hat it is as certain as any thing possibly can be in Scrip- 



Psalm can be read with a kind of misty explanative ap^ 
proval, having been written 3000^ years ago, while the 
same sentiments uttered by a poet of to-day would be 
condemned with horror ana dis^^ust f As to the song of 
Deborah and the action of Jael it is sufficient to say that 
the Bible narrates both simply as matters of fact, leaving 
the right or wrong of them to be judged of by other cou' 
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fliderations, just as it does the condnct of Noah, Lot, 
Jacob, Judas, &c. This is a very important principle of 
interpretation, and at once clears away numerous objec- 
tions which tradition, ignorance, and malice raise up 
gratuitously against the authority of the Bible. 

As to Psalm CIX. it is sufficient to say that the Com- 
mon English Version is a crossly inaccurate translation 
of the Original Hebrew. From v. 6-20 the verbs are all 
in the indefinite present (or future) tense, not in the im- 
percUivey with the single exception of the first clause of 
V. 6, * Set thou a wicked man over him.' Jlence all the 
verbs in v. 6-20 must be understood as describing the 
future or natural result of his being judged, i.e. he goes 
forth wicked, his days are few, his sons are fatherless, &c. 
(See * Young^s New Version of the Hol^ Bible.') 

The remainder of the pamphlet is tf^en up with 
remarks on the use and value of the conscience or moral 
sentiments in man as a judge of religious doctrines. We 
are thoroughly prepared to accept the issue of such a 

Sdgment, in reference to all the real teachings of the 
oly Scriptures. Any doctrine that will not stand the 
test of conformity with an enlightened, upright, and im- 
partial conscience is a fortiori false. But we do not ad- 
mit that there is any one such doctrine taught or incnl^ 
cated in the Scriptures. There are many things men- 
tioned or alluded to as being held by some of the worthies 
celebrated in the Old and New Testaments that will not 
stand the test, but not one of these can be fairly or 
honestly held to be ' taught* in the proper sense of the 
word. The Scriptures contain not only a record of re- 
peated revelations from God, but, as it were, historical 
sketches of the lives, opinions, and practices oi men of 
very varied characters and attainments, and to suppose 
that all their sayings and doings are sanctioned as lawful 
or authoritative is what the scriptures nowhere claim, 
and tiie Church has never asserted. The revelations 
alone are authoritative. All the facts and sentiments 
recorded in the Bible are useful, and are recorded that 
they might be a guide to us, but not necessarily for our 
imitation. On the other hand we believe many of them 
were designed to be a beoAMn to us, to warn us against 
imitating them. We must follow them only so far as 
they followed Christ, and as their example can be de- 
fended by the revealed will of God and the natural right 
of reason and common sense. That the Jews had a hiw 
'Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,' is no reason for 
our havinff one to the same effect^ for it was evidently a 
part of the theocratic constitution under which Israel 
was settled, and there is no appearance in the New Tes- 
tament of a passage which would cUmand the adoption of 
a single titue of its politico-ecclesiastical leffislation. 
That our ancestors two hundred years ago did not see 
this is not an objection to the Bible, but only shews -^at 
before it can be fairly quoted for or against any doctrine 
or practice, its true interpretation must first be ascer- 
tained, and not taken for granted, as is too often the 
case. 

We are told (p. 23) that * no amount of historical evi- 
dence would now suffice to prove that witches rode 
through the air on broomsticks, that they and all heretics 
ought to be burned, that finger-bones or napkins from 
the body of a saint had the power of working miracles 
(Acts 19.12), or that the earth is a flat extendi fixturo, 
over which the sun daily moves.' All this we submit is 
unreasonable declamation. With the exception of the 
peculiar kind of miracle mentioned in Acts 19. 12, we are 
not concerned to prove or disprove the possibility of any 
of the things referrod to, as the Bible no whero asserts 
them ; and with regard to the one we have excepted, it 
is sufficient to say that it is quite as easy for God to 



effect a euro by the use of a garment as by the use of s 
man. Except our author denies the sdpematural sdto* 
gether, his objection is of no foroe, ana if he docs, we 
certainly think it would be moro honest openly to say so, 
and disclaim all belief in the Christ of the Bible. 

But our space is moro than exhausted; indeed we 
have troated this pamphlet at much greater length than 
its intrinsic merit deserves, simply because we have 
reason for believing that it is the production of an honest 
and intelligent, though utterly unqualified mind, so far 
as a critical knowledge of the true principles of Biblical 
interpretation is concerned, and because he is only ex- 
pressmg what many others feel and think. Besides we 
aro free to confess that most unfounded assumptions 
have been made by many, of whom better things might 
have been expected, in roferonce to the claims and char- 
acter and teachings of the Sacred Volume. This has 
caused a rovulsion in the minds of many that has led 
them to judge of the Bible not from its own claims and 
contents, but from the erroneous opinions foisted on it 
by its injudicious advocates and admirers. The Bible 
claims no exemption from the most rigorous and searoh- 
ing examination into its origin, spirit, contents, character, 
and claims. It affords scope for the exercise of the most 
advanced intellect, for the profoundest researohes and 
mt>st acute investigations of the linguist, the historian, 
the antiquarian, the theologian, the metaphysician, the 
philanthropist, and the Cmistian. The most piercing 
intellect has not scanned its highest height, nor the 
heaviest plummet sounded its lowest deptia. It has a 
length also, and a broadth, that is not measured even by 
the most enlightened conceptions of man. A Newton, a 
Milton, a Bacon, a Locke, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand of the noblest and most exalted and hono.ured 
of the sons of men have bowed in roverontial silence be- 
fore its authoritative command ; and as it is more and 
moro freed from the traditions of men, it will be the 
polar star of a lost and ruined world, leading it back to 
its Father and its God, and wiU only be forgotten when 
the last redeemed soul shall have entered into bUas, and 
God shall be all in all. 
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Mew VerBion of the Oospel according to Matthew. 

CHAPTER I. 
Roll ov the oxmERATioN of Jesus Caioarr, son of 
David, son of Abraham. ' Abraham begat Iiaao, and 
Isaac becat Jacob, and Jacob begat Judah and his broth- 
tn, 'and Judah b^at Phares and Zarah out of Thamar, 
and Phares begat &rom, and Esrom besat Aram, * and 
Aram begat Aminadab, and Aminadab oegat Naasson, 
and Naasson begat Salmon, *and Salmon begat Booz 
oat of Rachab, and Booz b^^t Obed out of Ruth, and 
Obed begat Jesae, * and Jesse b^t David the king. 

And I&vid (the king) besat Sok>mon out of the [widow] 
of Uriah, ' and Solomon oeffat Roboam, and Roboam 
b^gat Abia, and Abia begat Asa, * and Asa begat Josa- 
phat, and Josaphat begat Joram, and Joram begat Ozias, 
'and Ozias bcnat Joatham, and Joatham besat Achaz, and 
Achaz begat Ezekias, ^^ and Ezekias begat Manasses, and 
Manaiwfiw begat Amon, and Amon begat Josias, ** and 
Jonas begat Jechonias and his brothers before the Baby- 
lonian change of dwelling. 

"And after the Bab^onian change of dwelling Je- 
eboniah besat Salathiel, and Salathiel besat Zorobabel, 
^and Zorobabel begat Abiud, and Abiud b^^t Eliakim, 
snd Ktiakim begat Azor, ^* and Azor begat Sadoc, and 
Ssdoc begat Achim, and Achim begat Eliud, ^*and 
Elind be^t Eleazar, and Eleazar begat Matthan, and 
Matthan b^^t Jacob, ^*and Jacob begat Joseph, the 
bnaband of Mary, out of whom was begotten Jesus, who 
is named Christ. 

*' Therefore all the generations from Abraham unto 
David [are] fourteen generations, and from David unto 
the Babylonian change of dwelling fourteen generations, 
and from the Babylonian change of dwelling unto The 
Christ fourteen generations. 

" Now of Jesus Christ the birth was thus : His mother 
Mai^ having been betrothed to Joseph, before their 
conung toffether she was found with cnild out of holy 
influence, ^* but Joseph her husband, being just, and not 
wishing to make her a public example, was counselled to 
loose her secretly, 

'^And he thinking for himself on these things, behold, 
a messenger of the Lord appeared to him through a 
dream, saying, Joseph, son oi David, thou mayest not 
fear to receive to thyself Mary thy wife, for that which 
was begotten in her is out of holy influence ; " and she 
shall b^ a son, and thou shall call his name Jesus, for 
he himself shall save his people from their sins. 

"^ Now all this happened that it might be filled out 
which was spoken hy the Lord through the prophet, 
asyinx, " Behold, the Virein shall be with child, and 
shall bear a son, and they uiall call his name Emmanuel, 
which is, having been interpreted, God-with-us. 

**And Joseph, having been roused up from the sleep, 
did as the messenger of the Lord set before him, and re- 
ceived to himself his wife ; ** and he was not knowing 
her till she bare her first-bom (son), and he called his name 
Jisua. 

CHAPTER IL 

' Now Jesus having been bom in Bethlehem of Judea, 
in the days of Herod the king, behold Mages from the 
east countries came along for themselves to Jerusalem, 
'laying, Where is the bom-king of the Jews? for we saw 
his sttf in the east, and came to worship him. *But 
Herod the king having heard was troubled, and all Jeru- 
salem with him, *and having brought together all the 
ehief-priests and scribes of the people, he was inquiring 
of them, where the Christ is bom; ^and they said to 
him, In Bethlehem of Judea, for thus it has been written 
through the prophet: *And thou, Bethlehem, in the 

vo. xn. 



land of Juda, thou art by no means least axnonff the leaders 
of Juda, (for) out of thee shall come forth a leader, who 
shall feed my people Israel. 

^ Then Herod, naving secretly called the Mages, en- 
quired accurately from them the time of the appearing 
star, "and having sent them to Bethlehem, he said. 
Having gone on, search accurately about the little child, 
but whenever ye may find, teU it at once to me, that I 
also having come may worship him. •Now they, having 
heard the king, went on, and behold, the star which 
they saw in the east went before them, till having come, 
it stood over where the little child was, ***.and having 
seen the star they rejoiced ifvith exceeding great joy, 
^*and having gone into the house they saw the htue 
child with Mary his mother, and having fallen down they 
worshipped him, and having opened up their treasures 
they brought before him gSts, gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh, *• and having oeen oracularly warned in a 
dream not to return to Herod, they withdrew to their 
own country through another way. 

*■ Now they having withdrawn, behold, a messenger 
of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, 
Having^arisen, take the little child and his mother, and 
flee to Egypt, and be thou there till I tell thee, for Herod 
is about to seek the little child to destroy him utterly. 
^^But he, having arisen, took the little child and his 
mother by night, and withdrew to Egypt ; '• and he was 
there till the end of Herod, that it might be filled out 
which was spoken 'by the Lord through the prophet, 
sayinff, Out of Egypt did I call my son. 

^* Then Herod having seen that he was treated as a 
child by the Mages, was very wroth, and having sent 
forth took away all the male-children — those in Beth- 
lehem, and in all its borders — from two years and imder, 
according to the time which he accurately enquired from 
the Mages. *' Then was filled out that which was spoken 
by Jeremiah the prophet, saying, *• A voice was heard in 
Rama, much (lamentation, and) wailing, and moumins I 
Rachel bewailing her children, and did not wish to be 
comforted, because they are not. 

'•But Herod having come to an end, behold, a mes- 
senger of the Lord in a dream appeareth to Joseph in 
Egypt, '•sayinff, Having arisen, take the little child and 
his mother, and be going on to the land of Israel, for 
they have died who were seeking the life of the little 
child. *' But he having arisen took the little child and 
his mother, and went to the land of Israel, ** but having 
heard that Archelaus doth reien over Judea instead of 
his father Herod, he was afraid to go away thither, but 
having been oracularly warned in a dream he withdrew 
to the parts of Galilee, ^*and having gone he dwelt in a 
city named Nazareth, that it might l^ filled out which 
was spoken through the prophets, that He shall be called 
Nazarene. 



[The fore^ing is a specimen of a TTUrd and carefully 
revised Edition of the * New Version of the Greek New 
Testament,' which is now in the course of beinff carried 
through the Press. The desire of a revised edition of 
the Holy Scriptures in English is one of the most clamant 
of the present age, and must be supplied by the Christian 
Church. The Bible and Christianity have nothing to 
fear from an honest, intelligent, and loving attempt to 
accomplish such a work, but on the ccmtrary, they nave 
every thing to hope. Numberless sceptical and sectarian 
notions wiU be dispelled, and the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Gospel of Christ, and the Grace of God will 
be more clearly displayed than before. The Harvest tmly 
is great ; pray ye therefore, the Lord of the Harvest that 
He may send forth more la^urers into His Harvest J 
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Strong Meat for Christian Men. 

A PRIORI VIEWS OP REVELATION. 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, 
are applicable to inspiration in particular. As we are in 
no sort judges beforehand by what laws or rules, in what 
degree, or by what means, it were to have been expected 
that G<>d would naturally instruct us, so, upon supposi- 
tion of his affording us light and instruction by Revelation, 
additional to what he has afforded us bv reason and 
experience, we are in no sort judges by what methods, 
and in what proportion, it were to be expected that this 
supernatural light and instruction would be afforded us. 
We know not bef orehaz\d what degree or kind of natural 
information it were to be expected God would afford men, 
each by his own reason and experience ; nor how far he 
would enable, and effectuaUv dispose, them to com- 
municate it, whatever it should be, to each other; nor 
whether the evidence of it would be certain, highly prob- 
able, or doubtful ; nor whether it would be given with 
equal clearness and conviction to all ; nor could we guess, 
upon any good ground I mean, whether natural know- 
ledge, or even the faculty itself by which we are capable 
of attaining it — reason — ^would be given us at once, or 
gradually. In like manner we are wholly ignorant what 
degree of new knowledge it were to be expected €k>d 
would give mankind by Kevelation, upon supposition of 
his affording one ; or how far, or in what way, he would 
interpose mtractUously to qualify them, to whom he should 
originally make the revelation, for communicating the 
knowledge given by it; and to secure their doing it to tlie 
age in which they should live ; and to secure its being trans- 
mitted to posterity. We are equally isnorant whe&er the 
evidence of it would be certain, or mghly probable, or 
doubtful (see chap, vi.) ; or whether all who should have 
an^ degree of instruction from it, and any degree of 
evidence of its truth, would have the same ; or whether 
the scheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gra- 
dually. Nay, we are not in any sort able to judge 
whetlier it were to have been expected that the revelation 
sJiould have been committed to writing, or left to be handed 
down, and consequently corrupted, by verbal tradition, and 
at length sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, and during 
such time as they are permitted, in the degree they 
evidently are, to act as they will. 

But it may be said, * That a revelation in some of the 
above-mentioned circumstances — one, for instance, which 
was not committed to writing, and thus secured against 
danger of corruption, would not have answered its pur- 
pose.' I ask, what purpose? It would not have an- 
swered all the purposes which it has now answered, and 
in the same degree, but it would have answered others, 
or the same in different degrees. And which of these 
were the purposes of God, and best fell in with his 
ceneral government, we could not at all have determined 
beforehwid. — Butler. {Analogy, part ii. chap, iii.) 



WHAT IS TRUTH ? — ^A PRIMARY QUESTION. 

When, however, we have made up our minds as to the 
importance of seekins in every case for truth, with an 
unprejudiced mind, the greatest difficulty still remains, 
which arises from the confidence we are apt to feel that 
we have already done this, and have sought for truth 
with success. For every one must of course be convinced 
of the truth of his own opinion, if it be properly called 
his opinion; aid yet the variety of men's opinions fur- 
nishes a proof how many must be mistaken. If any one, 



then, would guard against mistake as far as his intel- 
lectual faculties will allow, he must make it, not the 
second, but the first question in each case, ' Is this true?' 
It is not enough to believe what you maintain: yoQ 
must maintain what you believe, and Tnnintwn it because 
you believe it, and that on the most careful and impar- 
tial review of the evidence on both sides. For any one 
may bring himself to believe almost anything that he is 
indoned to believe^ and thinks it becoming or expedient 
to maintain. To express the same maxim in other words : 
it is one thing to vnsh to ha^je truth on our side, and 
another thing to wish sincerely to be on ^ side of truth. 
There is no genuine love of truth implied in the former. 
Truth is a powerful auxiliary, such as every one wishes 
to have on his side ; every one is rejoiced to find, and 
therefore often succeeds in convincing himself, that ^e 
principles he is already disposed to adopt, the notions he 
IS inclined to defend, may be maintamed as true. A 
determination to * obey the truth,' and to follow wherever 
she may lead, is not so common. In this consists the 
genuine love of truth ; and this can be realized in practice 
only by postponing all other questions to that which 
ought ever to come foremost, ' What is the truth f The 
minds of most men are pre-occupied by some feeling or 
other which influences their judgment, either on the side 
of truth or of error, as it may happen, and enlists their 
learning and ability on the side, whatever it may be, 
which uiey are predisposed to adopt. 

One of the most common of these feelings is an aver- 
sion to doubt — a dislike of having the judgment kept in 
suspense, which, combined with indolence in investiga- 
tion, induces the great mass of mankind to make up their 
minds on a variety of points, almost according to the first 
su^^tion that is offered. As the illustrious Greek his- 
torian expresses it, in language which will hardlv admit 
of an adequate translation, the generality of mankind are 
so averse to the labour of investigating truth, that they 
are willing rather to adopt any statement that is readv 
prepared for their acceptance. But he who would cul- 
tivate a habitual devotion to truth, must be solicitoiis 
in the first place to avoid error, and consequently most 
in all cases prefer doubt to the reception of falsehood, or 
to the admission of any conclusion on insufficient evi- 
dence. One who has an aversion to doubt, and is anxious 
to make up his mind, and to come to some conclusion on 
every question that is discussed, must be content to rest 
many of his opinions on very slight grounds, since no one 
individual is competent to investigate fully all disputed 
points. Such a one, therefore, is no lover of truth, nor 
IS in the right way to attain it on any point. He may 
more reasonably hope this, who, though he may on many 
points perceive some (and perhaps a great) preponderanoe 
of probability on this or tnat side, is contented to come 
to a decisive conclusion only on those few which he has 
been enabled thoroughly to investigate. — Whately, 



THE HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND AROUHENTATTVE 
SCRIPTURES. 

In these writings, some parts are historical, some doc- 
trinal, and some elenchtical or argumentative. As to 
the historical part, it is certain tlutt whatsoever is de- 
livered to us as a matter truly transacted, must be indeed 
so. But it is not necessary, when discourses are reported, 
that the individual words should be set down just as they 
were said ; it is enough, if the effect of them is reported; 
nor is it necessary that the order of time should be 
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strictly observed, or that all the conjnnctionB in such re 
lationa should be understood severely accordiuK to their 
grammatical meaning. It is visible, that all the sacred 
writers write in a diversity of style, accordin§[ to their 
different tempers, and to the various impressions that 
were made upon them. In that the inspiration left them 
to the use of iheir faculties, and to their previous 
customs and habits. The design of revelation as to this 
part of its subject, is only to give such representations 
of matters of fact as may both work and guide our belief. 
But, the order of time, and the strict words, having no 
influence that way, the writers might dispose them and 
express them variously, and yet all be exactlv true. 
For the conjunctive particles do rather import, that one 
passage comes to be related after another, than that it 
\ really transacted after it. 



As to the doctrinal parts, that is, the rules of life, 
which these books set before us, or the propositions that 
are offered to us in them, we must entirely acquiesce in 
these, as in the voice of God ; who speaks to us b^ the 
means of a person, whom he, by his authorising him in 
8o wonderful a manner, obliges us to hear and believe. 
But, when these writers come to explain or argue, they 
use many figures that were well Known in that age. 
But, because the signification of a figure is to be taken 
from common use, and not to be carried to the utmost 
extent that the words themselves will bear, we must 
therefore inquire as much as we can, into the manner and 
phraseolo^ of the time in which such persons lived, 
which, with relation to the New Testament, will lead us 
ttLt; and bv this we ought to govern the extent and im- 
portance of these figures. 

As to their arguings, we are further to consider that 
sometimes they argue upon certain grounds, and at other 
times they ^ upon principles, acknowledged and received 
by those with whom they dealt. It ought never to be 
made the only way of proving a thing, to found it upon 
the concessions of those with whom we deal : yet, wnen 
a thins is once truly proved, it is a just and usual way 
of connrming it, or at least of silencing those who oppose 
it, to shew, that it follows naturally m)m those opimons 
and principles that are received amone them. Since, 
therefore, uie Jews had, at the time of the writing of 
the New Testament, a peculiar wav of expounding many 
prophecies and passages in the Old Testament, it was a 
very proper way to convince them, to allege many 
places according to their key and methods of exposition. 
Therefore, when divine writers argue upon any point, we 
are always bound to believe the conclusions tnat their 
reasonings end in, as parts of divine revelation : but we 
are not bound to be aole to make out, or even to assent 
to all, the premises made use of by them in their whole 
extent; unless it appears plainly, that the>[ affirm the 
premises as expressly as they do the conclusions proved 
Dy them. — BumeL 



EBROKSOUS OPINIONS IMPUTED TO THE APOSTLES. 

The difficult which attends the subject of the present 
chapter [the * Erroneous Opinions imputed to the Apos- 
tles^ is contained in this question : If we once admit the 
fallibility of the apostolic judgment, where are we to 
stop, or in what can we rely upon it? To which ques- 
tion, as arsuing wi-^ unbelievers, and as arguing for the 
substantial truth of the Christian history, and for that 
alone, it is competent to the advocate of Christianity to 
reply: Give me the apostles' testimony, and I do not 
stand in need of their ^udffment ; give me the facts, and 
I have complete security for every conclusion I want 



But although I think that it is competent to the Christian 
apologist to return this answer, I do not think that it 
is the only answer which the objection is capable of 
receiving. 

The two following cautions, which are founded, I appre- 
hend, on the most reasonable distinctions, will exclude 
all uncertainty upon this head which can be attended 
with danger. First, to separate what was the object of 
the apostolic mission, and declared by them to be so, 
from what was extraneous to it, or only incidentally 
connected with it. Of points clearly extraneous to re- 
ligion, nothing need be said. Of points incidentally 
connected wiUi it, something ma^r oe added. Demo- 
niacal possession is one of those points : concerning the 
reidity of which, as this place will not admit the exami- 
nation, nor even the production of the arguments on 
either side of the question, it would be arrogance in me 
to deliver any judgment. And it is unnecessary. For 
what I am concerned to observe is, that even they who 
think it was a general, but erroneous opinion of those 
times, that the writers of the New Testament, in com- 
mon with other Jewish writers of that age, fell into the 
maimer of speaking and of thinking upon the subject, 
which then univereally prevailed, need not be alarmed 
by the concession, as though they had anything to fear 
from it, for the truth of Christianity. The doctrine was 
not what Christ brought into the ^orld. It appears in 
the Christian records, incidentallv and accidentally, as 
being the subsisting opinion of the age and country in 
whidi his ministrv was exercised. It was no part of the 
object of his revelation to regulate men's opinions con- 
cerning the action of spiritual substances upon animal 
bodies. At any rate it is unconnected with testimony. 
If a dumb man was bv a word restored to the use of ms 
speech, it signifies little to what cause the dumbness was 
ascribed : and the like of every other cure wrought upon 
those who are said to have been possessed. The malady 
was real, the cure was real, whetner the popidar explana- 
tion of the cause was well-founded or not. The matter 
of fact, the change, so far as it was an object of sense, 
or of testimony, was in either case the same. Sf<:ondly, 
that in reading the apostolic writings, we distinguish 
between their doctrines and their aiguments. Their 
doctrines came to them by Revelation, properly so called, 
yet in propounding these doctrines in their writings or 
discourses, they were wont to illustrate, support, and 
enforce them by such analogies, arguments, and conside- 
rations, as their own thoughts su^ested. Thus, the call 
of the Oentiles, that is, the admission of the Gentiles to 
the Christian profession without a previous subjection to 
the law of Moses, was imparted to the apostles by Reve- 
lation, and was attested by the miracles which attended 
the Christian ministry among them. The aposties' own 
assurance of the matter rested upon this foundation. 
Nevertheless, St. Paul, when treating of the subject, 
offers a great variety of topics in its proof and vindica- 
tion. The doctrine itself must be received ; but it is not 
necessary, in order to defend Christianity, to defend the 
propriety of every comparison, or the validity of every 
aigument, which the Apostie has brought into the dis- 
cussion. The same observation applies to some other 
instances ; and it is, in my opinion, very well founded : 
* When divine writers aigue uiM)n any point, we are 
always bound to believe the couclnsion that their rea- 
sonings end in, as parts of divine revelation ; but we are 
not l^und to be aole to make out, or even to assent to, 
all the premises made use of by thorn, in their whole ex- 
tent; unless it appears plainly, that they affirm the pre- 
mises as expressly as they do the conclusions proved by 
them.'— Poify. 
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Thoughts on the Trinity in Unity. 

(ConHtiuedfrom p, 99. J 

We have seen, by the passages above cited, that the 
apostles, John and Paul, accora in their views both with 
respect to the distinction and the unUy of the €k)dhead, 
and to the divinity of the Saviour. As they held these 
truths in such a manner that they harmonized with each 
other, so ought we to do ; and consequently we should 
not give such an explanation to the one, as to destroy 
the other. In a particular manner, we ouffht to lie 
guarded against making any assertions or definitions 
which are built on the assumption that we know in what 
the distinctions of the Gk)dhead consist. Some of the 
efforts of the school-divines, on this awful subject, are 
not only contradictory to each other, but their views are 
inconsistent with the true nature of a Divine and self- 
existent Creator, as well as repulsive to the feelings of a 
cautious, impartial inquirer, who seeks after ideas of 
things, and not after mere toords. 

The suggestions now made, respecting the necessity of 
feeling that all our language when applied to describe 
the I^ity must be restricted to a modijied sense, are 
strengthened, by an examination of the descriptions in 
general of God, as given in the Bible by the sacred 
writers. They represent him, for example, as anffry ; as 
repenting ; as bein^ crieved at the heart ; as laughing at 
the efforts of the wi<£ed ; as mocking at their calamities ; 
as rejoicing; as weeping; as avenging himself; as pos- 
sessing eyes, hands, feet, and all the parts of the human 
body ; as descending and conversing with men ; as ap- 
pearing to Abraham, Moses, and many others ; as ascend- 
ing ; as riding in the whirlwind and the storm ; as walk- 
ing on the sea ; as shooting with a bow and arrows ; as 
whetting his elitterinff sword, and bathing it in blood ; 
as clothed with the habiliments of a warrior, or in those 
of royal ma^^iificence ; in a word, as possessed of all the 
sympathies, and exhibiting all the phenomena, of a man. 
The most unpractised reader of the Bible knows this is 
true, and that, more or less of it, is to be found on nearly 
everv page of it. Yet who, that has any rational views 
of the true spiritual nature of God, ever supposes that 
any part of all this language is to be applied merely in 
its primary and literal sense to God ? Y et, in every case 
of tnis nature, there is some real meaning in the lan^age 
employed by the sacred writers. There is some pomt of 
anidogy, between the literal meaning of the language as 
appli^ to men, and the qualified meaning of it as applied 
to Ood. When God is said to repent, the meaning is, 
that he acts in a manner analogous to ^lat in which men 
act when they repent, i.e. he chanjges the course which 
he was pursuing. When God is said to whet the glitter- 
ing sword, to bend his bow, and to take hold on ven- 
geance, then he does that which is like what men do to 
their enemies, i.e. he punishes, he inflicts distress, he 
makes retribution for crimes. In all these and such like 
cases, the manner in which the Divine Being acts is not 
intended to be described ; but the/ac< that ne does act, 
is what is asserted by the use of such language as has 
just been mentioned. 

No one can justly say, then, that there is no real 
meaning in such language when applied to God, unless it 
is taken in its primary and literal sense. Such an affir- 
mation would oetray profound ignorance of the nature of 
language, as used in a qualifiea sense, and also of the 
true character of God. For if all such language respect- 
ing him is indeed to be litercUlp construed, then havo the 
Scriptures cast no additional light on the spiritual nature 
of God, and he is still to be regarded, as the heathen re- 
presented him, viz. as one altogether like ourselves. 

If it should be thought, that the class of expressions 
which are mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs, 



are eesentiaU v different from those before ocmsiderod, Tii. 
such as Ood knows, Ood is mighty, &c. ; an eramination 
of the whole matter will convince any one of hia mistake. 
It is true, that the former class of expressions are moiB 
obviously figurative. We at once perceive, that, as God 
is not jUsh and blood, they cannot be Uterally implied to 
him, i.e. we abstract from these expressions whatever 
pertains to modus, whatever is borrowed from oar earthly 
material structure. But is it not equally true, that 
whatever pertains to modus is, in thq other case, to be in 
the same manner abstracted? For example, when God 
is said to know, does it any more imply the human modu» 
of knowing, than it implies the human modus of acting 
when he is said to lift up his arm in order to smite an 
offender? Most clearly not. The truth is, that, when 
sifted to the bottom, it will be found there is no essential 
difference as to the qualified nature of the language in 
both cases. In both, you abstract the modus, before yon 
apply it to God. In the one case, indeed, the metaphor 
is taken from our corporeal parts ; in the other, from our 
Tnental powers ; but this makes no difference in respect 
to the tiling itself, except that in the former case the 
language is more obviously and strikingly to be qualified, 
than in the latter. 

If, then, such expressions as those which have been 
considered, and all others which designate the natural 
or moral attributes of God, are, and must be, understood 
in a modified sense ; then why is not the asserti<» that 
the Logos was vnth God to be understood in a similar 
way? The manner in which one created substance, as 
contemplated by us, is tcith another can surely afford no 
perfect analogy to explain the manner, in which the seff* 
eocistent, the uncreated Logos is with God. And yet the 
most specious of all the objections to the true divinity of 
the Logos, are grounded on the full and literal application 
to him of such language. 

One word, with respect to the unity itself of the God- 
head. Is not this term, as well as aU the others applied 
to the Divinity, to be taken in a modified sense? If any 
one will, for a moment, put aside the veil of words, and 
come to the simple contemplation of things, he will prob- 
ably find himself much less able to teU what umty in 
the Godhead is, than he suspected. In the substances 
around us, proximity of parts united by some common 
influence, or subserviency to some common purpose, is 
essential to our idea of unity. A tree is one, oecSuise its 
several parts are intimately connected, are under an in* 
fluence common to all, and are subservient to a commoa 
purpose, i.e. of producing fruit, or foliage. Other trees, 
mdeed, of the like kind, are under the like influence, 
and subserve the like purpose ; but the want of an inti- 
mate proximity of i>arts to the tree in question, is the 
ground why they are not one with it. One man, in dis- 
tinction from many, consists of a corporeal frame thus 
intimately connected, and animated by an intelligent 
spirit. Every thing that has material parts is numerical^ 
one, only by an intimate conjunction of those parts. 

But when we apply the term unity to spirit, and ask. 
What is that in which the unity of spirit consists? it will 
be found more easy to ask, than to answer the <^ue8tion. 
A spirit we do not suppose to have parts ; certainly not, 
in such a sense as matter has, Le. it is not divisible. Crod 
has no parts ; he is a spirit. Proximity of parts, then, 
does not constitute his unity. Nor have we, nor can we 
have, any proof that homo^eneousness, or simidicity of 
essence or substance, constitutes his unity. For, in the 
first place, we have no distinct idea of what the essence 
or substance (if 1 may be allowed the expression) of the 
Godhead consists; and, of course, we cannot predicate 
physical homogeneousness or simplicity of that respect- 
ing which we have no distinct idea. In the second 
place, as the most insignificant portion of matter h^s 
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never yDt, le far as we know, receiyed an ultimate an- 
jdysia tronk the highest efforts of chemical philosophy, so 
that an^ one can venture to affirm what its simple sub- 
stance IS, and confidently declare that it is homogeneous 
and one only, in regard to its component elements ; will 
any one venture to say, that he has analyzed the Divine 
BUDstance, (I speak it with reverence,) so as to be able, 
with certainty, to predicate physical homogeneous sim- 
plicity and unity, of the elements which compose it? 
How is it possible for us to make affirmations about the 
nature of that substance, of which, by our own oonfes- 
aion, we are altogether ignorant? A man who at the 
present day should do thus, in any other science than 
thdt of theology, would be regarded as a mere visionary, 
A biffoted enthusiast for the party to which he belonged. 
Tne qualities, then, of the sul^tance or essence of the 
Godhead, or (to speak in other terms) the physical or 
metaphysicai nature of the Deity, is that of which we are 
profoundly ignorant. We know there is one Omnipo- 
tence, one Omniscience, one Creator and Governor of the 
universe; but do we know the internal relations and 
modifications of his substance? Confessedly not. How, 
then, can we with propriety reject the testimony of re- 
velation, that the Logos is God, because of objections 
which our philosophy deduced &om a priori reasoning 
may raise, m respect to the unity of the Divine sub- 
atance; all of which objections, too, are deduced from 
analogies that are tf^en merely from material and cor- 
poreal things 1 Truly, if the nature of these obiections 
DO examin^ and the whole matter sifted to the bottom, 
by put^ng mere words aside for a while, and looking at 
things, it will be found, that we have less reason to con- 
£de in such objections, \han some are ready to imagine. 
The Christian who holds that the Logos is truly 
divine, (and of course that he is self-existent, eternal, and 
independent,) holds to what Paul and John seem very 
plainly to assert; and he, who admits that there is a 
distinction in the Godhead, (the nature of which is not 
developed, but which is implied in such expressions as 
those m Heb. 1.2; John 1.1,2,) stands on scriptural 
ground, and on that too which is proof against all as- 
sault. For how can it be proved, that there ianot& dis- 
tinction in the Godhead, toe nature of which we confes- 
sedly do not understand? If it be asked. How can it be 
proved there is one? The answer is, by a revelation. If 
such a revelation has been made, (and the texts cited 
above, not to mention others, seem plainly to imply it, ) 
then we are either bound to receive it, or to reject the 
authority of the sacred writers. Consistency must oblige 
.us directly and fully to do the one or the other. 

As for aU the illustrations attempted by divines, an- 
cient and modem, of the physical nature of the dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead, drawn from finite, material, 
created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to 
■how, that they must be immineutlv exposed to error. 
Who can draw any perfect analogies between created and 
uncreated beings, in regard to their physical nature and 
properties? And all the terms, and names, and dogmas, 
which have resulted merely from such comparisons, may 
be rejected in a mass — salvd fide, et salvd ecclesid: and 
thev ought to be rejected, if we would not expose the 
awful mysteiy of the doctrine in question to d!oubts, if 
not to rejection, by men who are not influenced in their 
opinions by tradition, nor by the authority of the schools. 
When the simple bihUcal view of this subject is embraced, 
and the simple position of the sacred writers maintained, 
without adding to it any explanations or definitions 
merely of our own invention, then may more unity of 
opinion on this subject be expected amons professed 
Christians ; and then will truth oe less exposed to assault, 
horn those who reject it. 

We come, then, at the close of this protracted discus- 



sion, to the conclusion — that language, like that in Heb. 
1.2, is subject to such modifications as other parts of the 
Scriptures and the nature of the case demand, [n other 
words, we can ratioiudly apply it to God and to Christ, 
only in a qualified sense, just as all other lan^ase must 
be applied to them, most obviously, in a qualifiea sense. 
Whatever depends on nwdus, must be abstracted. Facts 
are aimed at by the sacred writers, not their inodus. 

The expression in our text, therefore, according to 
every just law of exegesis, must be so taken, as to accord 
with other assertions of the apostle and other inspired 
writers. But these do not permit us to attribute the act 
of creating to any but G^ himself, ».c. the supreme God. 
To this act the ultimate appeal is made by the sacred 
authors, in order to distinguish the supreme God from all 
that is cidled God in heaven or on earth : see Rom. 1.20 ; 
Ps. 19.1; Acts 14.15; Isa. 40.25, 26; ch. 42.5-8; 43.15; 
44.23; 45.18; 46.9; 48.12, 13, &c. Now, is it possible 
for the human mind to appeal to any decisive evidence of 
supreme Divinity, unless the act of creation be such? 
The Deity can be known at all, only by the development 
of his attributes ; and no development ever made, or (so 
far as we can see) none which can be made, is so highly 
and decisively characteristic of ' eternal power and God- 
head,' as the act of creation. So thought Paul, Rom. 1. 
20; and so, until the whole structure of my mind is 
changed, must I think. 

The Being then who created the world, is Ood to me; 
and from the nature of my moral and mental constitution, 
he must be so. This is a point that admits of no ex- 

Elaining away. If, therefore, Ch is created the world, 
e must be, what John asserts him to be, GOD; and 
what Paul asserts him to be, GOD OVER ALL. But 
in what sense God can be said to have created the world 
by Christ, i.e. what is the exa^t meaning of a phrase, 
which refers to an internal distinction (as it would seem), 
in the Divine nature, is beyond the reach of our concep- 
tion, as to m^dus. Enough, that it has matter of fact 
for its ground, viz. that the Logos was truly Creator. 
Enough that creatorship is so spoken of in the Bible, that 
we are not at liberty to predicate it of any dependent 
bein^. This point fixed, (and if it be not, we have no 
decisive evidence on which we can rely, that Jehovah is 
God,) the sense of Heb. 1.2, and of other like passages, 
is to be understood in a qualified way, so as not to gain- 
say what is plain and certain. This is as much as can 
be said with safety ; for the subject, to which such pas- 
sages refer, is plainly one that, in most respects, b be- 
yond the boundaries of human knowledge. 

The eflfort to explain every thing, to define every thing, 
has led to the unhappy consequence of introducing 
scholastic phraseology ana definitions, in respect to every 
thins about the doctrine of the Trinity. This not only 
bewuders many, but makes others believe that they have 
a knowledge of tilings because they can use abundance of 
technical words; while the opjwsition of another class, 
who can detect the inconsistency and emptiness of these 
terms, is excited against the whole doctrme. The day, 
however, is coming, if not already arrived, when mere 
names will be regarded by the church as of little worth, 
provided they do not convey intelligible ideas. For the 
^ood of the church, also, it may be hoped, that the time 
IS very near, when men will learn to stop, in making 
their inquiries, wmnN the boundaries of human knotvledge, 
and neither to assert nor deny tluU about which they know 
nothing, and can know nothing. Well was it said by a 
very sensible writer : * He who will not undertake to ex- 
plam what is incomprehensible, but will seek to know 
where the boundaries of this begin, and simply acknow- 
ledge them when and where he finds them; — he doe 
most to promote the genuine knowledge of truth by man. 
— Stuart. 
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Variations of the Greek MSS 

Luke (continued). 

went up 43 S* om. Jesus ; S V and 
his parents knew not of it 44 S* om, 
and acquaintance 45 SV And when 
they found him not 47 V And all 
were astonished 48 S* thy father 
and I seek thee 49 S* that ye seek 
me ; translate that I must be in my 
Father's house 51 S*V all the sayings. 

III. 4 SV om. saying 11 S Now he 
answered and said 13 S* And he said. 
Exact no more 14 S* accuse not any 
falsely 17 S*V Whose fan is in his 
liand to purge throughly his floor and 
to gather the wheat 19 SV his broth- 
er's wife; S* om. and 22 SV onu 
which said 23 SV And Jesus himself 
was, when he began, about thirty 
years of age 24 SV of Janne 26 S V 
of Semein; SV of Josech; SV of 
Joda 27 S* of Jonan, S«VA of Joa- 
nan; A Zorombabel 28 S* of CJosa; 
SVof Elmadam 29 SV of Jesu; S' 
of Eliazer 30 SV of Jonam, A of 
Joanan 31 SV of Menna, A om. 
which was the son of Menan ; V Met- 
tatha; S»V of Natham 32 SV of 
Jobel, A of Jobed; of Booz; S* of 
Balls, S'VA of Boos; of Sahnon: 
S*V of Sala 33 of Aminadab: S* of 
Adam, V om. which was the son of 
Aminadab; which was the son of 
Aram: SV which was the son of 
Admin, which was the son of Ami; 
V of Esron ; A om. which was the son 
of Phares 34 S* of Isac 35 SVA of 
Seruch 36 SV of Cainam 37 SV of 
Jaret, A of Jareth; S* of Meleleel; 
S of Cainam. 

IV. 2 SV om. afterward 3 And: 
SV Now 4 SV om. sajring; SV om. 
but by eyery word of God 6 SV And 
he taking Imn up, shewed unto him 6 
I give it ; S* I will give it 7 A it all 
shall 8 SV om. Get thee behind me, 
Satan; SVA om. for 9 SV Now he 
brought him 10 S* om. For 14 S om. 
round about 18 SV om. to heal the 
brokenhearted 23 SV in Caphamaum 
27 SVA Naiman 34 SV om. Saying 
o8 A Jesus arose 39 S and the fever 
left her 41 SV om. Christ 43 S* 
preach the gospel of God ; S V was I 
sent 44 of Galilee ; SV of Judaea. 

V. 1 S* as the people was gathered 
together and heard the word of God ; 
to hear ; VA and heard 2 S* om. two 
3 S And he sat down in the ship and 
taught the people 5 SV om, unto 
him G SV their nets : brake : translate 
were breaking 7 S* om. And he beck- 
oned SS* om.O Lord 9 S* For they 
were astonished 13 S* his hancils 
14 S* om. and shew thyself to the 
priest 15 a fame abroad of him : S* 
his fame 15 SV om. by him 17 SV 
om. them after to heal 18 SV men 
brought a man lying on a bed 19 be- 
fore Jesus : V l>efore all 90 SV om. 
unto him; S om. thee 25 S before 



him 26 A and were filled with fear, 
and glorified God, saying 27 S and he 
saith 29 S om. him ; S* om. and of others 
30 SV But the Pharisees and the (A 
their) scribes 32 S* but ungodly to 
repentance 33 V unto him, The dis- 
ciples of John fast often 34 SV And 
Jesus said; S* Can the children of 
the br. fast 35-36 S and then shall 
they fast. In those days he spake a 
parable unto them 36 SV No man 
rendeth a piece of a new garment and 
putteth it upon an old: A om. the 
piece; SV will make a rent; SVA 
will not agree with the old 38 S* But 
they put new wine ; S V om. and both 
are preserved 39 SV om. straightway ; 
SV The old is good, 

VI. 1 SV on the sabbath, that he 
went through com fields; S plucked 
ears of com 2 S V om. unto them ; V 
om. to do 4 How he went: V He 
went; S om. and did take 5 SV unto 
them, The Son of man is Lord of the 
sabbath 6 SV om. also 7 A om. him 
after watched; SA whether he heal- 
eth 9 SV Now Jesus said; SV I ask 
you whether it is lawful; A to kill 
for to destroy 10 A he said to him ; 
S And he stretched U forth for And 
he did so; A om. whole, SV om. 
whole as the other 11 A adds saying 
after one another 14 SV and James 
and John and Philip 15 SV And Mat- 
thew ; S and James 16 SV om. also 
17 SV and a great company of his dis- 
ciples; S* om. of people; S* adds 
and Porsea c^ter and Jerusalem 18 
SVAAnd they that were vexed with un- 
clean spirits were healed 21 S Blessed 
are they which hanger now; for they 
shall be filled 23 S^for in this man- 
ner 25 SV that are full now 26 SVA 
Woe when all ; V for likewise they 
did to the false prophets 28 SVA om. 
and before pray 29 S* on the right 
cheek 31 V om. also 33 S*V For i^e 
do good; SV sinners also 34 8V 
sinners adso 35 hoping for nothing 
again : S causing no one to despair ; 
S>A shall be great in heaven 36 SV 
om. therefore: SV om. also 37 SV 
and condemn not ; A that ye be not 
judged 38 SV pressed down, shaken 
togetiier, running over; SV For with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be; 
V* om. again 39 SV Now he spake 
also a parable 40 SV above the 
master ; V A but every one shall be 
perfected as his master, S but let him 
be perfected as his master 42 Either 
how: S And how, V How 43 SV 
neither a^ain 45 SV and the evil out 
of the evil bringeth forth 48 SV and 
could not shake it, because it was 
well built. 

VIL 1 S*om.all; SV into Caphar- 
naum 2 S* was ready to die (om. sick 
and) 4 A saying unto him 6 SV sent 
friends, saymg (V unto him) Lord 10 
SV om. that had been sick 11 S* into 
thecity of Nain; SV and his disciples 



12 A there was a nian carried oat 17 
S* om. of him 19 V sent them to the 
Lord 20 S* When they were come 21 
And in that same hour: S*V In that 
hour, S* In that day; S* and of un- 
clean spirits 22 SV Then he answer- 
ing; SV seen and heard: the blind 
see; SV and the deaf hear; S and to 
the poor 28 SV om. For; S Verily I 
say ; there is none greater than John ; 
but 30 S om. a«;am8t themselves 31 
SVA om. And the Lord said ; S Now 
whereunto shall I 32 SV om. to yoa 
33 SV not eatine bread 35 S of all 
her works 37 SV a woman whidi 
was in the city a sinner, and knowing 
38 A at the feet of Jesus, behind 39 
V* if he were the prophet 42 Tell me 
therefore, which of them; SVA 
Which of them therefore 44 SVA 
wiped them with her hairs 47 S I 
said unto thee ; V the same also. 

VIII. 2 S of unclean spirits 3 V 
unto them 8 SVA into for on 9 S V 
asked him, what this parable might 
be 10 S and hearing, theymight hear 
and not understand 12 SVA are thej 
that have heard 13 S* the word of 
Grod with joy; these have no root 16 
V om. that they which enter in, may 
see the Ught 20 SV And it was told 
him. Thy mother 21 S om. of God 34 
S and it ceased 25 SV Where is your 
faith? S om. one to another 26 S of 
the Gergesenes, V of the Qeraaenea 
27 SV which had devils, and Ions 
time ware no clothes 29 S* om. and 
b^ore he brake 30 S And he asked 
him 32 S* and he suffered (om. them) 
33 S into the sea 34 SVA om. and 
went 36 SV om. also; S told them 
saying 37 S of the Gergesenes, V of 
the Gerasenes; SV into a ship 38 
SV but he sent him away 40 waiting 
for him: S* waiting for God 43 V 
which could not be healed of any {om, 
had spent all her living upon physi- 
cians) 45 V om. and they that were 
with him ; S V om. and sayest thou. 
Who touched me 47 SVA om. unto 
him 48 S om. unto her 49 SV om. to 
him; SV trouble no more 50 S he 
said to him. Fear not, S' V he answer- 
ed him. Fear not 52 S V for she is not 
dead 54 SV And he took her (om, 
put them all out, and) 55 S* om. and 
she arose straightway. 

IX. 1 VA he called the twelve to- 
gether, S he called the twelve apostles 
together 2 V om. the sick 3 SV 
neither staff 5 SV whoever receive 
you not 7 S* om. the tetrarch ; SV 
om. by him 9 SV But Herod said 10 
S om. all ; A adds and that they had 
taught cifier done 10 S*V privately 
into the city called Bethsaida, S* om. 
beloimnff to a city called Bethsaida 
12 V And when the day already began 
to wear away 14 S Now they were ; 
SV by about fifties 17 om. to them 
18 S and Jesus asked them; the 
people; A the men 22 A and rise 
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itfain S4 SV and it waa overshadowing 
l£em 35 SV my chosen Son 39 S om. 
lo ; S and it dasheth and teareth him 

43 SVA which he (A Jesus) was doing 

47 SV And Jesus Imowin^ the thousht 

48 S and whosoeyer receiveth me, SV 
^e same is great 50 SV But Jesus 
■aid ; SVA against you ; V is for you 

52 S* into a ci^ 54 SV And when 
the disciples; SV om, even as Elias 
did 55 SVA om. and said, Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of 
66 SVA om. For the Son of man — 
but to save them 57 SV And as they 
wait in the way ; S V* om. Lord 60 
SV He said 62 V om. unto him, 

X. 1 V seventy two ; V om. also 2 
SV And he said 3 A as a sheep 4 S* 
om. and he/ore salute 6 VA a son of 
peace 1 1 SVA on us on our feet ; SV 
om. unto you 12 VA om. But 15 SV 
Caphamaum; SV shalt thou be exal- 
ted to heaven? thou shalt be thrust 
(V come hutead of he thrust) down to 
hell 17 V the seventy two 19 SV I 
hxve ^ven 20 SVA om. rather 21 SV 
he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, and 
said 22 A And he turned him unto 
his disciples and said. Ail thinffs are 
24 V and to hear of me those ^ngs 
30 S*V OTO. And before Jesus 32 SV 
when he came to the place and looked 
on him, passed by 35 SV om. when 
he departed 36 SV om. now 37 SV 
Now Jesus said unto him 38 SV Now 
as they went, he entered ; V om. into 
her house 39 SV* at the Lord's feet 
41 SV* And the Lord answered 42 
SV but there is need of few things or 
of one ; SV for Mary hath chosen. 

XI. 1 S» om. also 2 SV say, 
Father, Hallowed be thy name; V 
om. Thy will be done as in heaven, so 
in earth 4 SV om. but deliver us from 
evil 7 S and I cannot 10 V it is open- 
ed 14 SV he was casting out a dumb 
d.vil 15 SV Beezebu*, A Beelzebul; 
A adds (after of the devils) He an- 
swered and said. How can Satan cast 
out Satan? 18 S* Why say ye that I 
cast out devils throuffk Beezebul? SV 
Beezebul, A Beelzebul; 23 S scat- 
tereth me 24 S*V and finding none, 
then he saith 25 S«V he findeth it 
empty, swept and 26 S and taketh 
witn himself seven other sp. 28 S* 
that hear the word of God, and keep 
the word of God 29 SA This gener- 
ation is an evil generation; SV om. 
the prophet 30 S om. for 34 SVA 
The li^ht of the bodv is thine eye ; 
SV when thine eye is single 37 SV 
beseecheth him ^ V* om. of God 

44 SV om. scribes and Pharisees, 
' hypocrites 48 SV om. their sepul- 
chres 49 A om. and after apostles 

53 SV And as he went thence, the 
Bcribes 54 SV laying wait for him (S 
om. for him), to catch; A om. and 
before seeking; SV om. that they 
might accuse mm. 

XU. 2 For; VA But, S owl 5 S 



om. But 7 V om. therefore 8 before 
the angels of God; S* before God 15 
SVA of all covetousness 18 all my 
fruits : V all my wheat ; S om. and 
my goods 20 A the Lord said 23 SV 
For the life 25 translate can add to 
his life one span {literally one cubit) 
29 SV and what ye shall drink 31 the 
kingdom of God : S V his kingdom 38 
Sy And if he shall come in the second 
or {literally and if) in the third watch ; 
SV blessed are they 39 S* he would 
not have suffered 40 SV om. there- 
fore 42 steward: S* servant; S* 
whom his lord made 47 neither; SV 
or 53 S and the mother against ; S* 
against the daughter in Taw; S*V 
against the mother in law 54 S in the 
west 55 S* There cometh heat 56 SV 
that ye can not discern this time. 

Xni. 2 S And he answered and 
said unto them 2 translate because 
they have suffered ; SV these things 
7 V* why cumberetii it the place? 9 
SV and if it bear fruit after that, 
well; but if not, thou shalt 15 SV 
But the Lord answered him; SVA 
Ye hypocrites 19 8V 07>i. great 24 SV 
at the strait door 25 SV saying. Lord, 
open unto us 27 S And he shall say 
to you, I know you not, V And he 
shiul speak sa^ng unto you, I know 
you not 28 A m his kingdom 31 SVA 
The same hour 35 SVA om. desolate ; 
SVA And (S om.) I say unto you; 
SV ye shall not see me, till ye shall 
say. 

xrV. 3 SV add or not after on the 
sabbath day 5 V and he said unto 
them ; VA a son or an ox 7 translate 
how they were choosing out 10 SVA 
in the presence of all that sit 14 S* 
but thou shalt be 15 S And when 
one of them that sat at meat with 
him heard it, he said, Blessed 17 S 
for it is now ready {literally for things 
are now ready) 21 SVA So the serv- 
ant came ; SV and the blind and the 
halt, A om. and the halt 22 SV what 
thou hast commanded is done 27 S 
om. And bd'ore whosoever ; V Whoso- 
ever therefore 32 S shall not sit down 
first and consult 34 S V Therefore salt 
is good : but if even the salt. 

XV. 2 A the scribes and Pharisees ; 
S sayinff. He receiveth 12 S* om. 
Father oefore give me 16 SV And he 
was de^rmc to be fed with the husks 

17 SV and I perish here with hunger 

18 S But I will arise 19 SVA I am no 
more {om. And) 21 SVA in thy sight, 
I am no more ; SV add nuJce me as 
one of thy hired servants after thy 
son 22 SV Bring forth quickly 24 V 
om.. again ; S* om. Ana before they 
began 28 SVA but his father came 
out 32 S*V om. again; S he was lost 
{instead of and was lost. ) 

XVI. 1 SV unto lie disciples; 
translate that he wasted 2 S om. unto 
him : A of the stewardship 3 V and 
to beg I am ashamed 6 S said unto 



him, An 7 S of wheat. But he said, 

V of wheat. He said 9 V«A when it 
faileth 14 SV om. also 16 S* om. and 
every man presseth into it 18 V and 
he who marrieth 20 SV And a cer- 
tain beggar named Lazarus, was laid 
21 SV ^th that which faileth 23 S* 
om. And before in hell 25 SVA but 
now here he is comforted 29 SVA But 
Abraham saith ; S V om. unto him 30 
S but if one rose from the dead and 
tpent unto them. 

XVII. 1 SVA unto his disciples 3 
SVA om. against thee 4 SV om. in a 
day b^ore turn ; A and if seven times 
in a oay he shall turn (SV also he 
shall turn/or turn) 6 S unto the syca- 
mine tree 8 S Make ready for me 
wherewith 9 S*VA the servant, S* 
om. that servant; SVA om. him 10 
S* om. all, A all these things 12 S* 
om. which stood afar off 19 V om, 
thy faith hath made thee whole 21 
SV Lo here, or there; translate is 
among you 22 A unto his disciples 
23 SV&e there and (V or) see here; 

V om. CO not after them V do not 
follow tnem 24 SVA om. also ; V om. 
in his day 27 S and took them all 
away 28 S V om. also 29 A brimstone 
and fire 3 1 S and his stuff in his house 
36 SVA om. this verse. 37 SV thither 
also will. 

XVIII. 1 SVA that they ought 
always US* om. with himself 12 
translate of all that I acquire 13 SV 
But the publican; S* om. God 20 VA 
and mother 32 SV Now when Jesus 
heard ; S* Thou lackest one thing {om. 
Yet) 23 S when he heard all these 
things 24 SV And when Jesus saw 
him {om. that he was very sorrow- 
ful); V How hardly do they that 
have riches enter 29 SV house, or 
wife, or brethren, or parents, or 
children 37 S* om. him 38 A om. 
Jesus 39 A which went by; S Jesus 
thou son of David 40 A And he stood 
41 SV om. Saying. 

XIX. 2 S and was rich 5 SV (m. 
and saw him 9 A in his house 15 SV 
how much they had gained ^ SV 
om. And before he saith 26 SV ont. 
For ; S* om. unto you, S*V om. from 
him after away 29 SV two of the dis- 
ciples 31 SV om. unto him 38 S* 
Blessed be the King in the name, V 
Blessed be he who cometh King in the 
name 40 SV om. unto them 42 SV 
even thou in this day the things 
which belong unto peace; A in this 
day 45 SV them that sold {om. there- 
in, and them that bought) 46 V It is 
written. And my house shall be; 
translate a house of prayer. 

XX. 1 SV on one of the days; A 
the priests 2 SV and speak saying 
unto him ; S* om. Tell us 5 SV om. 
then 8 S* And he answered and said 
9 SV A n3an {om. certain) ; V* for a 
time 13 V om. What shall I do; SV 
om. when they see him 14 A om. 
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come 19 VA And the Bcribes and the 
chief priests; S* the people, because 
he haa spoken 23 S V om. Why tempt 
ye me 24 S Shew me a penny. And 
they shewed unto him a penny. And 
he said : Whose image ; S V ^d they 
said 27 SV which say that there is no 
resurrection 28 S V and he be without 
children 30-31 SV And the second 
and the third took her, and in like 
maimer also the seven left no children 
and died 31 A and the third took her 
in like manner, and in like manner 
32 S At last the woman died also 33 
S (* oni. Therefore) In the resurrec- 
tion whose wife (S' adds of them) 
shall she be? 34 SV om. answering 
40 SV For after that 41 A how say 
some 43 SV For David himself 45 V 
onto the disciples. 

XXI. 2 SV om. also 4 SV om. of 
God 6 SV cmW here q/'(5€r upon another 
8 SV (m. therefore 11 SV shaU be, 
and in divers places famines and pes- 
lilences (V pestilences and famines) 
13 S»V om. And before it shall 14 S* 
om. therefore 15 SV to resist nor 
gainsay 19 translate acquire ye instead 
of possess ye, V ye shall acquire 23 
V om. But ; S* in those days, for there 
shall be in those days great distress 
25 S adds and c^ter nations: SVA 
with perplexity on account of the 
noise of the sea and the waves 34 S om. 
And brfore take heed 34-35 SV come 
upon you tmawares as a snare ; for it 
shall come on all 36 SV But watch 
ye and pray always, that ye may be 
able to escape. 

XXII. 6 S* And he sought oppor- 
tunity {om. promised and) 9 V that 
we prepare for thee to eat the pass- 
over? 10 S* om. of water US saying, 
The Master saith; S Where is my 
guestchamber 12 S and there make 
ready 14 S*V and the apostles 16 
SVA I will not eat it (A thereof) 17 
S* Take and divide it among vou 18 
SV I will not drink henceforth 19 A 
saying, Take, this is 22 SV For truly 
(S* om. truly) the Son of man 24 S 
om. also 25 S* and their rulers exer- 
cise authority over them and are 
called 29 A And I appoint tmto you 
a covenant, as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me a kingdom 31 V om. 
And the Lord said; S said, Simon, 
behold 34 SV until thou shalt 36 SV 
But he said unto them 37 SVA om. 
yet, S V for that which concemeth me 
hath an end 38 S* om. Lord 39 V* 
om. also btfore followed; SVA and 
the disciples 43.44 S«VA om. 
these two verses. 45 SVA to the dis- 
ciples 47 SVA om. And before while 
48 S* om. Judas 49 SV om^ unto him 
51 A om. And b^ore Jesus; SV the 
ear 53 S* but this is the hour and 57 
SV And he denied, saying; SV I 
know him not, woman 60 SVA a cock 
crew 61 SV cudd to-day after crow! 62 
S V And he went out 63 SV that held 



him 64 S V they asked him (om. strack 
him on the fa-ie, and) 67 S* om. you 
after I tell 68 SV om. also; SV you 
will not answer {om. me, nor let me 
go) 69 SVA But hereafter. 

XXIII. 2 SV perverting our nation; 
S V and saying, that he himself 3 S 
and saith 5 S* om. teaching; S and 
beginning 6 SV When Pilate heard U 
{om. of GaUlee) 7 S* at the same time 
8 S* When Herod {om. And) ; SV om. 
many things 9 S om. Then; S not /or 
notmng 11 S And Herod aJso; S* 
om. again 12 SV Herod and Pilate 15 
SV for he sent him to us 17 VA om. 
this verse. 19 S* was in prison 20 
SVA But Pilate willing 23 SV and 
their voices prevailed 25 SVA om. 
unto them 27 VA om. also ; S and of 
women ; they bewailed and lamented 
him 33 translate which is called A 
Skull 34 S*V om. Then said Jesus— 
what thev do ; A om. Father 35 S om. 
also ; S V om. with them 36 SA om. 
also 37 A and saying, Thou art the 
King 38 SV was over him {om. writ- 
ten) ; S of Greek, of Latin, of Hebrew, 
S* V om. in letters of Greek and Latin 
and Hebrew; SV The kin^ of the 
Jews is this 39 V om. saymg • S V 
Art thou not the Christ? Save thyself 
40 SV answering and rebuking him 
said 42 S*V Ana he said, Jesus, re- 
member me; SA when ikou comest 
in thy kingdom 43 SV and he said 
44 S* om. and before there was 45 
And the sun was darkened ; SV the 
sun. being eclipsed 48 SV having be- 
held the things, A om. beholding the 
things which were done 50 V a coun- 
sellor, a good man and just 51 SV 
who waited {om. also himself) 53 S 
and laid him in a sepulchre 54 A om. 
and before the sabbath 55 SVA om. 
also. 

XXIV. 1 SV om. and certain others 
with them 4 SV in shining raiment 

10 A om. It was; S*VA om. which 

11 SV And these words 12 S om. 
laid by themselves, V om. laid, A om. 
by themselves 13 A that same hour; 
S about a himdred and threescore 15 
V* om. himself 17 SVA* as ye walk? 
And they stood sad 18 S these things 
19 S mighty in word and deed 21 S 
we trust tliat it is he which shall re- 
deem ; SV and besides all this it is 
the third day 27 S unto them, what 
in all the scriptures were the things 
29 SV is already far spent 31 S* om. 
and they knew him 32 V om. within 
us ; S V om. and brfore whUe he open- 
ed 34 SV Indeed the Lord is nsen 
36 SV he himself 38 V in your heart 
39 S my feet and and my hands 41 A 
believed him not and wondered for 
joy 42 SVA om. and of an honey 
comb 43 A before all 44 VA These 
are my words 44 S om. and after 
Moses 46 SV Thus it is written, that 
the Christ would suffer and rise 47 
SV repentance for the remission 48 



SVom. And 49 S om. beh<^d; SV 
om. of Jerusalem 60 S V And he led 
them out onto Bethany 51 S* om. 
and carried up into heaven 52 V* om. 
great 53 A* om. in l^e temple; SV 
om. praising and ; S om. Ampin 
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a different reading, which u then 
uniformly adopted. 

2. The Divisions of the chapter^ 
paragraphs, and verses, of the Com- 
mon version are amended. 

3. Every Separate word in the 
Original is represented as nearly as 
possible, b)r the same umform EngUth 
equivalent, in the translation. 

4. The Order of the words and 
sentences in the Original is followed 
as far as the English idiom allows. 

5. Saxon woras are preferred to 
Latin ones, but not exclusively. 

6. Particular attention is paid to 
the use of the particles in the Origi- 
nal, as the meamng of verbs especiany 
are often essentially affected by these. 

7. Words required to complete the 
sense are inserted within bribckets. 
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to express the full force of the Voicea^ 
Moods, Tenses, &c., so essential to the 
correct appreciation of the thoughts 
of the Inspired Writers. 
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this THIBD edition of his * New V er- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures.' The 
sale of about eight thousand copies of 
his * Version, ' and Short * Criticai. 
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under a deeper obligation (if that 
were possible) to work while it is 
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labour and uie joy of his life — the 
Translation and Exposition of the 
Divine Oracles. Under ike burn- 
ing sun of India, and in the colder 
regions of the north, he has sat imder 
their shadow with great delight, and 
their fruit has daily grown more 
pleasant to his taste. That his Read- 
ers may participate somewhat in his 
joy is his humble, earnest, and hope- 
ful desire in this as in all his woikjB. 
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Zailb and Opiidoiis of Ignatius. 

loKATins was overseer or chief minister to the Church at 
Antioch in Syria, and when about eighty yean of age, 
was Bentenoed by the Roman governor there to be sent 
to Rome to be thrown to the beasts, ' for the entertain- 
ment of the people,' because of his profession of Chris- 
tianity. This was carried into effect between a.d. 108- 
116, most probably the latter of these dates. Tradition 
niggeets that he was the ' little child' referred to in Mat. 
18.4; that he was a disciple of John, or of Peter, and 
was appointed bishop of Antioch by Peter or Paul. 

Fifteen Epistles are ascribed to him, but only seven 
have the slightest claim to be really his, viz., tnose to 
the 1) Magnesians, 2) Trallians, 3) Philadelphians, 4) 
Smynueans, 5) Ephesians, 6) Komans, and 7) Polycarp. 
These are found m a ttoo-fM form, the one longer, and 
the other very much shorter, the latter being also corrobo- 
rated by Syriac and Armenian translations. In the fol- 
lowing abstract of his opinions as therein expressed, it 
most oe borne in mind, that suspicion rests on aU the 
passages on church authority especially, as interpolations. 

1. From the Epistle to tne Afagnesiams, we learn that 
a deacon is to be subject to his bishop as to the grace of 
God, and to the presbytery as to the law of Jesus Christ ; 
the bishop is not to be used too familiarly because of his 
youth; some call their ffovemor bishop; the bishop pre- 
sides in the place of God, the presbyters in the place of 
the coandl of the apostles, and the deacons are entrusted 
with the ministry of Jesus Christ, who was with the 
Father from all ages ; to live accordmg to the Jewish law 
is to confess not having received grace; Jesus Christ, 
God's Son, is the EtemiQ Word, not coming forth from 
'sQence;' we should no longer sabbaUzef but keep the 
Lord's Ufe; some deny the death of Christ; it is absurd 
to 'name' Jesus Christ, and to Judaize. 

2. From the Epistle to the TralUans we learn that the 
church is to be subject to the bishop as to Jesus Christ, 
and to the presbyters as to the axxwtles; all shotdd reve- 
rence the deacons as Jesus Christ, and the bishops as the 
Father, and the presbyters as the sanhedrim of Qod, and 
college of the apostles ; without these there is no church ; 
he desired to suffer martyrdom ; he did not understand the 
places or orders of angels ; faitii is the flesh, and love the 
blood, of Jesus Christ ; He was of t^e race of David, of the 
Viigin Mary, was truly bom, did eat and drink, &c. 

3. From the Epistle to the Philadelphians we learn 
that we are to flee to the ' Gospel' as to the flesh of 
Christ, and to the ' Apostles' as to the presbytery of the 
church, also to love the 'Prophets;' not to hearken to 
any one preaching Judaism ; his spirit, being from God, 



some had 'corrupted copies;' Jesus Christ was to nim 
instead of all the * uncormpted monuments in the world.' 
4. From the Epistle to the Smyrmmns we learn that 
Christ was of the race of David according to the flesh, 
bat Son of God according to the will and power of God, 
tmly bom of the Virgm, and baptized by John, and 
tmly cracifled, he truly raised up himself; some said he 
only suffered in appearance, who would become mere 
spirits (ouery Demons?); Christ is still in the flesh; He 
said to Peter, ' Take, handle me, and see that I am not 
an incorporeal demon;' the fflorious angels and princes, 
risible and invisible, must believe in the blood of Christ 
to escape condenmation ; some abstain from the eucha- 
rist, and from the public offices and prayer, because tiiey 
confessed it not to be the flesh of Christ, which suffered 
for our sins, and was raised again ; we ought to hearken 
to the * Prophets' and especiaSy the * Gospels ;' to follow 
the bishop as Jeans Christ the Father, and the presbytery 



as the apostles, and reveranoe the deacons as the com* 
mand of God ; the eucharist is to be offered by the bishop, 
or one to whom he has given his consent ; xt is not law- 
ful without the bishop to baptize or celebrate the com- 
munion ; he that honours the oishop shall be honoured of 
G^od : he that does anything without his knowledge minis- 
ters to the Devil ; Christ is our God ; his soul would be 
for theirs ; when men are desirous of doing well, God is 
ready to enable them to do it. 

5. From the Epistle to the Ephesuins we learn that 
they were predestmated before the world began, and had 
a habit of righteousness ; Christ gave himself to God an 
offering and sacrifice for us ; we ought to look upon the 
bishop as on the Lord himself; Chnst is Grod incarnate ; 
My soul be for yours, and I myself the expiatory offering 
^or your church ; the last times were come upon them ; 
he may be found at the feet of the deservedly most happy 
Paul, when I shall have attained to God ; he who is ae- 
filed shall depart into unquenchable fire ; Christ suffered 
^e ointment on his head tnat He might breath tiie breath 
of inunortality into his church ; our God J esus Christ was 
conceived, bom, baptized that he might purify water to the 
wadung away of sin; the virg^ty of Mary and the 
death of Christ were kept secret from the prince of ^is 
world; a star shone in heaven and terrined men, the 
power of magic become dissolved, ignorance was taken 
away, the old kingdom aboUshed, Qto^ himself appearing 
in tne form of a man ; the bread (of the supper) is the 
medicine of immortality. 

6. From the Epistle to -^e Romans we learn that Jesus 
Christ is our God ; the wild beasts sometimes would not 
touch the martyrs; and that he wrote according to the 
will of God. 

7. From the Epistle to Polycarp we learn that Poly- 
carp was overseer at Smyrna; nothing is better than 
unity; the crowns set before Polycarp were immortality, 
and eternal life; he should let nothing be done 'without 
thy knowledge and consent :' those married should come 
together only with the consent of the bishop ; hearken 
to the bishop that God may hearken to you ; my soul be 
security for all who submit to the bishops, presbyters, &c. 

Ignatius quotes or refers to Oen. 3.19; 18.27; 28.14; 
49.10; Jfc. 4.10; 16.8; Nu, 12.3; 16.1, 31; 21.6-9; De. 
6.6; 13.6, 8; 32.16; 1 Sam. 3.1; 8.7; 13.11; 18.18; 2 
Sam, 7.18; 18.14; 20.22; 1 K, 3.16; 2 A". 22.1-20; 23. 
1-37; 1 Chr. 17.16; 2 Chr. 26.20; Job 30.19; 31.13, 15; 
32.8, 9; Ps, 6.5, 12; 7.4; 41.10; 51.12; 82.8; 86.9; 116. 
12; 119.1,21; 130.3; 131.2; Pror. 3.34; 9.1; 10.26; 
11.3; 18.9, 17; 22.29; 23.24; 24.21; Song 1.3, 4; 2.16; 
Isa, 6.26; 7.14; 35.4; 41.8: 43.26; 49.22; 62.6; 66.10; 
68.6; 62.2, 11, 12; 66.2; Jer, 1.7; 8.4; 15.19; 18.4, 
16; JSsdt. 18.23, 32; 33.11; Dan. 2.44; 7.14, 27; 13.52; 
Hosea 6.1; Zech. 3.1; 12.10; MaU. 1.23, 3.9, 15; 6.4^ 
19, 42, 46, 48; 6.14: 7.16, 25; 8.17; 10.16, 41 ; 12.33» 
40; 16.13; 16.26; 18.19; 19.12; 22.40; 23.36; 24.25; 
27.62; 28.19; LukelS, 6.46; 10.27; 14.11; 16.16; 17. 
10; 18.13; 22.31, 32; 23.34; 24.39; John 1.14, 18; 2. 
19;<d.8, 14, 36; 4.14; 6.30, 46; 7.38; 8.29, 44, 46, 66^ 
58; 10.9. 11; 11.25, 26, 42; 12.7, 32; 13.34; 14.6, 24; 
15.9; 16.13, 14; 17.4, 6, 11, 12, 31; 20.27, 28; Acts L 
11; 9.16; 11.26; 13.48; 26.14; 28.13, 14; Rom. 1,3; 2. 
4, 6; 8.17, 32; 10.10; 1 Cor. 1.10. 18, 20, 26, 31; 2.8; 
3.16; 4.4, 13, 19, 20; 6.7, 11; 6.9, 10, 19; 7.22; 10.^ 
13, 31; 11.1; 15.8, 9, 32; 16.18; 2 Cor. 2,17; 4.14-16, 
18; 6.17; 8,18; 12.7; Oal, 1.1; 2.20; 3.28; 4.9; BpK 
1.1; 2.2, 4; 4.4-6; 6.1, 2, 22, 25; 6.4, 9, 12, 16; Phil 
1.4; 2.2, 3, 25; 3.10, 18, 19; 4.13; Col. 1.15, 23, 26; 1 
Thes. 4.6; 6.17; 2 ThM. 3.10; 1 Tim. 1.1, 3-6, 14, 16; 

2.4, 6: 4.3, 10, 12; 6.1, 3; 2 r%m. 1.6, 10, 16, 18; 2.24 
25, 26; 3-4, 6; 4.1; TU. 1.10; 2.5, 14; 3.13; PhU. 8.9. 
Heb. 10.12,13,29; 13.17; ./ame* 1.16; .2.23; 4,6; 1 />«#. 

1.5, 9; 2.23; 4.7; 6.6; 2 Pet. 3.9; 1 John 3.7; ^ev. 7.2. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Syllabus of Lectores on Homiletics and Preaching. 

LECTURE XrV.— CONCLUSION. 

Recapitulation: in what cases useful; example of 
Cicero. Continued or running application ; when allow- 
able. 

Faulty conclusions of sermons. 

1. The formal conclusion; what it is; exemplified in 
sermons of the Puritans ; change after the restoration of 
Charles II. 

2. The desultory ; what leads to this. 

3. The dry; what it is. 

To make a good conclusion, the preacher must, 

1. Aim at practical effect^ — aim to impress the hearers 
as individuals. How mr this effect depends on the de- 
sign of the preacher. 

2. Understand (he principlet of the human mind. Aid 
of this knowledge in applying truth. Rule illustrated. 
In applications, difference between personality and indi- 
viduality; the former, why improper in an uninspired 
preacher; often alleged, however, when there is no fault 
m ^e preacher. Application by the agency of conscience. 
Examples from French pulpit. 

3. Arrange the parts of a sermon so, ^prac(tco62e, that 
they may tend to a single effect in the close. Convergent 
meithod, and diver^nt; how the former is amJosous to 
the current of a nver. In adjusting the plan of a ser- 
mon, how far should the topics of conclusion be pre- 
viously settled? Inferences; cautions respecting ; advan- 
tages of. 

4. Make an appeal to Uie heart. The pathetic Five 
remarks on, viz. 

1. Demands simplicitv in execution. 

2. Not to be confounded with emotion generally. 

3. Not to be protracted. 

4. Requires moral painting. 

5. Though high powers in the pathetic are wanting to 
a preacher, this is no reason why he should be dull and 
cold. 

LECTURE XV.-— STYLE op the pulpit. 

I. How far it ma^ be professional and peculiar. Re- 
ligion must have its own technical terms; in other 
respects, should conform to ^neral laws of style. 

n. Peculiarities, amountmg to faults, arise from — 
designed imitation of Scriptural language ; using familiar 
terms abstractly or mystically; reacuns old authors, 
and catching their diction. Influence o? conversation- 
dialect. 

III. Properties of a good stj'le for a preacher. 

1. SimplicUy. This requires him never to use a hard 
word, when a plain one will express his meaning; never 
to use a common word in an uncommon sense ; to avoid 
display of reading. Metaphysical obscurity. Classical 
quotations and allusions. To guard acainst taking it for 
granted that words familiar to himself as a schol^, will 
be so to plain hearers. 

2. Seriousness. This is opposed to ridicule ; to levity 
and witticism, in any form; to affected smartness, and 
sparkling ornament. 

3. Earnestness. What is requisite in the man, to give 
this quality to his style. 

LECTURE XVI. — ^DiREcnoNS in formino a style, 

GENERALLY. 

1. Remember that thought is the basis of style. Writ- 
ing with no object, except to form a style its tendency. 

2. Study your own genius. Mistake of Plato, writmg 



benefit may a student for the ministry derive from read- 
ing the classics ; what, from reading poets, to one who 
writes only prose. "Will one acouire the style of popular 
address by reading essays? What period of English 
literature furnishes the best models. t)omparative value 
of Scotch models. In reading authors as models, gener- 
ally, what cautions requisite. 

4 Maintain the habit of writing. Perseverance and 
resolution, in this case, important in eariy life, as con- 
nected with subsequent usemlness. Despatch in writing ; 
on what things it depends ; habits of Jonnson as to des- 
patch. Change in tiie characteristics of English style 
since the time of Addison ; reasons of this change. Over- 
exactness in writing, and hurry, both to be avoided. 

5. Take it for granted, that your best performance is 
capable of subsequent amendment. Different methods 
adopted by respectable men, in the act of composing, to 
diminish the uibour of correction. Very strong and 
sacred obli^tions rest on young ministers of the present 
day to cultivate skill in writing. 



GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OP SERMONS. 
LECTURE XVII. —EVANGELICAL PREACHING. 

I. Sermons should be evangelical. 

I. What is evanselical preaching? 

Different kinds of phraseology, to express this, used in 
the New Testament. Why Christianity, like every other 
science or system, must be taught by t^e exhibition of 
its elementary prindples. Difference between a discourse 
of Socrates, and a Christian sermon, on the same subject^ 
e.g. the being of a €k>d, or the doctrine of immortality. 
A caution suggested. 

II. All preaching should be evangelical. 

1. Such preaching might reasonably be expected to 
answer better than any other the great ends of preaching. 
Brief mention of chief points in the evangelical system. 
Why these are adapted to give special interest to 



3. Study the best models. In point of style, what 



2. Evidence of facts shows it to be so. — Apostolic and 
primitive ages; Reformers; English Puritans; time of 
Whitefield. Testimony of Priestley; of Orton; fiogue 
and Bennett ; Andrew Fuller. Similar results of preach- 
ing on the continent of Europe. Evangelical preaching 
of American Fathers. 



LECTURE XVIII.— iNSTRUcnvE preaching. 
n. Sermons should be instructive. 

1. What things are requisite to make a sermon instructive f 
1.) It must have an important subject. 

2.) Should be perspicuous, in method and language. 

3. ) Should be rich in matter. To render sermons so» 
the preacher should have — respectable capacity; fixed 
habits of reading and thinking ; should read and think as 
a preacher, and with syBtematic classification of acquired 
knowledge. In aimine to enrich sermons with matter, 
shoidd avoid two mistimes, — a sweeping genendity, and 
an effort at perpetual novelty. 

4 ) Should have the form of discussion, rather than of 
the desultoiy manner. 

5.) Should exhibit truth in its connections. 

LECTURE XIX. — ^iNarniucnvE preachino. 

2. Hie preacher should aim to instruct his hearers. 
This appears, I.) From the constitution of the hamaQ 

mind, as influenced by motives. 

2.) From the nature oi the gospel, as a system of 
truths, on which is predicated a system of duties. 

3. ) From the best examples of preaching. 

4.) From the beet effects of preaching. Ignorance of 
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the gospel in a Christian country, why criminal, and 
fatal to the oonla of men. Revivals of religion, why not 
common under British preaching. Deficiency of modem 
British sermons as to doctrinal instraction. The differ- 
ence, in American chorohes, betwixt conversions under a 
ministry of light, and those which occur under preaching 
that aims at emotion without instruction. 

5.) The tendency of instructive preaching to promote 
the unity and strength of the church. !^ producing 
respect and attachment of hearers to their minister, and 
hannony of views among themselves. Unity of faith, 
founded on knowledge, gives strength to a church. 
Mournful examples of an opposite chitfacter. 

LECTURE XX.— DntECTNiss in prkachiko. 

ni. Sermons should have directness; that is, the prea- 
cher should so conduct his address as to make each hearer 
feel, ' He preaches to me.' 

1. What constitutes directness in preaching f It implies 
such an exhibition of a subject that the hearers shall 
understand it; i.e. not in an unknown ton^e, nor on a 
subject too recondite for their comprehension ; perceive 
its pertinence and importance to themselves. Qlustrated 
in the preaching of Christ ; and of Whitefield. 

n. Causes which produce indefinite and indirect 
preaching. 

1. Want of intellectual presision in the preacher. De- 
fect in his mind as to native structure, or intellectual 
habits. Hence want of discrimination, and adaptation to 
different classes and characters, among hearers. 



LECTURE XXI.— DiREcrNESs m prbachiko. 

2. Indejinite preaching may arise from false fade in the 
prfacher, — that is, want of rhetorical skill in expression. 
Generality in terms, and formation of sentences : illus- 
trated, in note, by examples from Johnson, Chalmers, 
Baxter. The periphrastic drapery of diction illustrated 
by further examples from Chalmers and Irving. The 
same principle applied to figures in style. 

3. Indefnite preaching may arise from constitutional 
delicacy of temperament in the preacher. Illustrated in 
Bishop Porteus. 

4. pYom absolute want of piety, or a low state of piety, 
in the preacher. How a man's manner, as to explicit de- 
claration of the truth, will be modified by supreme regard 
to himself — and to God. Use of evangelical terms, 
while no one doctrine of the Gospel is preached. Inde- 
finite languajy;e never resorted to m any serious business 
of this world. 

LECTURE XXII.— DiRBCTrNMS m preachiko. 

5. Indejinite preaching may arise from wrong theory in 
the prea/cher, as to the best mode of exhibiting divine truth. 
The principle assumed is, that men are predisposed to 
love the truth, if skilf ullv exhibited ; ana that feelings 
of opposition must result from some fault in the preacher. 
Inconsistency of this theory with the Bible and facts. 

1. The Bible represents unsanctified men as predis- 
posed, not to love the truth, but to oppose it. 

2. The theory in question has no countenance from the 
ministry of Chnst. 

3. Nor from the general evidence of facts. Recapitu- 
lation. Concluding reflections on the influence of mde- 
finite preaching upon our churches ; and on the obliga- 
tions of ministers to give an expUcit and undisguised 
exhibition of the whole gospel in tneir sermons. 



'No Condemnation.' 

(John 5.24.) 



Andover. 



Ebenezer Porteb. 



' Our Lord here declares (remarks Thomas Scott, the 
Commentator), that a believer would never come into 
iud^ent, to be tried and condemned for his sins ; but, 
havmg passed from a state of spiritual death and exposed- 
ness to destruction, into a state of acceptance and peace 
with God, and the life of faith and grace, he would be 
preserved from falliog again under condemnation.' No- 
thing is more common than to find true believers looking 
forward to what is called 'the day of judgment' with 
much uncertainty and ahmn ; counting it as a thing to 
be then determined, whether they ^Si be received mto 
the kingdom, or be sent into everlasting fire. Multi- 
tudes — ^perhaps the great majority — of Christians, have 
been taught to receive as an incontrovertible truth, that 
all mankind — the whole race of Adam, the saints as well 
as the world — ^have yet to be arraigned at a great assize, 
the issues of which will be Life and Death : — that the 
entire human family have to be tried for their lives, when 
some will be acquitted, and some condemned. Now this 
expectation, so far as it regards the sainU, is utterly 
unscriptural, and eminently derogatory to the finLshed 
work of our Lord Jesus. 

Before life and immortality were brought to light, and 
while as yet the way into the Holiest was not made 
manifest; before the blessed Surety had actually paid 
the debt due to God's insulted law, and the Judge nad 
ffiven a receipt in full for its demands by raising Him 
&om the dead, it was only reasonable that there should 
be 'a feariul looking for of judgment,' and that even 
godly men should be, ' through fear of death, all their 
metiAie subject to bondage.' But the Son of God took 
part of our flesh and blood expressly that, through death. 
He might deliver His people from that very bondage, in 
which, notwithstanding, so many of them continue to 
this hour to groan. lii the passage above cited, the 
Lord Jesus distinctiy asserts that the believer shall not 
come into the judsment. Here krisin is the word em- 
ployed, which litertuly signifies ' jud^ent,' not 'condem- 
nation,' tlus latter being represents by the same word 
augmented by the preposition kata. if condemnation 
had been intended, tcUakrisin would have been the word 
employed. Judgment is the matter spoken of in the 
whole context. The Lord, in answer to the cavilling 
and blaspheming Jews, is permitting some rays of His 
glory to shine forth. He is declaring the honour which 
the Father has put upon Him, one element of which is 
thus announced : ' The Father judgeth (krinei) no man, 
but hath committed all judgment (krisin) unto the Son.' 
Then He observes, in the solemn words above cited, 
' Amen, amen, I say unto you, he that heareth my word 
and believeth on Hun that sent Me, hath everlasting life, 
and into the iudgment (krisin) he shall not come,^ etc. 
Then, after slluding to the 'Aour' or season, viz., the 
Gospel dispensation, during which the hearing of his 
voice (or word, ver. 24) should have this Me-giving 
power. He again asserts that the Father ' hath given Him 
authority to execute judgment (krisin), because He is Son 
of Man.' The Lord «^us then proceeds to describe 
another 'hour* or season, when his voice ^lall be heard 
by all, even though in their graves, and when all shall 
be raised from the dead. But He distinguishes two very 
different resurrections ; one being a resurrection to life^ 
the other a resurrection to judgrMnt (kriseos), ver. 29. — 
Afwn. 
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The Tnte Christiaii Ministry. 

1. Ministry in the New Testament, as it relates to 
the church, is service of the saints to Ood, and to one an- 
other. 

2. MiniBtry in the New Testament is not the execution 
of duties by a clerical body. 

3. Ministry is not confined to teaching or preaching. 

4. A Christian can be much exercised in tnGrministiy, 
without ever preaching or teaching. 

5. All the rodeemed children of God are in a condition 
to be God's ministers, if the spirit that has sanctified them 
endow them for office. 

6. And when they are so endowed, man can add no 
authority to the endowment. ^ 

7. Nevertheless, it is the duty and privilege of the 
saints to sustain, by ^eir prayers and their love, all those 
who are in service. 

8. It is not necessary that a believer who has been 
raised up to ministry, should be inducted, elected, or ap^ 
pointed to office by any act of man. 

9. The Spirit divideth ministry to eveiy man severally 
as He wills. 

10. The Holy Spirit is author and distributor of minis- 
try in the church of God. 

11. There were all sorts of ministry in the Churches at 
Bome, Corinth, and Ephesus. 

12. Paul, in speaking of the elders, distinguishes some 
as 'labouring in word and doctrine,' (1 Tim. 5.17), there- 
fore some elders did not labour in word and doctrine. 

13. Rule, presidency, or superintendence amongst be- 
lievers, is not of necessity connected with labouring in 
word and doctrine. 

14. Ministry, teaching, exhorting, ruling, are spoken 
of by the apostle as different gifts (Kom. 12.6). 

15. The saints are noticed as having these gifts differ- 
ing according to the grace given to them (Bom. 12.6). 

16. Believers are spoken of as if they received differ- 
ent gifts ; and they are commanded to minister the same 
one to another as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God (1 Pet. 4.10). 

17. In the apostles' days, liberty and ministry was 
freely and fully established in the churches. 

18. Paul commands women (or wives) not to talk in the 
church ; by which it is obvious that he supposed all men 
in the church might. 

19. To acknowled£[e a plurality of ministers, and to 
plead for a plurality mstead of one minister only, does 
not by any means reach the truth. 

20. If there were ten or twenty appointed, elected, or 
ordained ministers in a church, it would still be putting 
the authority of man in place of the authority of God. 

21. It is an act of rebellion against the authority of 
the Spirit of God, to divide the body of Christ into dergy- 
men and laymen. 

22. The dividing of Christians into clergymen and 
laymen is a mimicry of Jewish principles without tiie 
reality. 

^ 23. The Almi£[hty has never authorised the assump- 
tion of human priesthood, but in the hereditary and cir- 
cumcised flesh of Aaron. 

24. He that would take upon himself the proper office 
of a priest, ought first to prove himself of the undoubted 
lineage of Aaron, and then be circumcised. 

25. Priesthood proper is possible only in the Mosaic 
law ; and that with every thmg which the book of Levi- 
ticus requires for the office. 

26. Ministry and priesthood are different. 

27. Priesthood proper is an official access to God, with 
jnropitiatonr offerings; and this access is, in the law, 
allowed only to a consecrated family set apart ^m the 
people. 



28. The law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in 
of a better hope, by the which we draw nigh unto 
God : therefore as Christians have boldness jmd access 
with confidence in the blood of Jesus, and as His offering 
is ever valid and accepted for them, every believer is, in 
the spiritual and true worship of the Gospel, a priest to 
God. 

29. He that cannot draw ni^ to the throne of grace ; 
he that has not an entry into the holiest of all by the 
blood of Jesus; he that has not boldness and access, 
with confidence, bv the faith of Him, is not a Christian. 

30. No one can oe a Christian, without being a priest 
to God. 

31. Thoueh all Christians are priests, they are not all 
ministers ; for those only are ministers whom the Spirit 
doth raise up to service. 

32. Nevertheless, in a gathering of a hundred believers, 
it is possible they might all be ministers, if the Lord, 
chose to endow them ail for service. 

33. He that is educated and elected for ministry by 
man, is not therefore appointed to ministry by the Holy 
Spirit. 

34. • The education and election for ministry by man 
frequently puts those into office as preachers who do not 
preach the Gospel. 

35. There is no mention of clergymen in the New Tes- 
tament; neither does Paul direct his epistles to any 
priest, clerg^^an, or minister. 

36. The nouse of Stephanas appointed itself to the 
ministry (1 Cor. 16.15). 

37. There is no authority for ' the office* of deacon in 
the New Testament. 

38. The seven Christians chosen by the church at 
Jerusalem were not appointed to ' the office of deacon.' 

39. The service of the tables for the church at Jerusa- 
lem was created for a pecular exigency. 

40. Where the like exigency does not exist, the service 
is not requisite, and indeed cannot be. 

41. 'Deacon,' in the New Testament, is a servant or 
minister. 

42. Timothy, though called a bishop by tradition, was 
by Paul called ' deacon.' Paul also calls himself 'deacon. ' 
(Col. 1.23.). 

43. Our Lord has promised, that where He is, there 
shall his deacons be (John 12.26) ; and every Christian 
that would be esteemed amongst his brethren, should be 
'deacon' of aU (Mat. 9.35). 

44. Therefore ' deacon' means any servant of the Jjxd 
and of His saints. 

45. Ordination to the office of deacon and priest, as 
practised in the church of England, is taken from the 
pontifical of the Popish communion, but conveys no 
power, imparts no authority, and confers no spiritual 
gift. 

46. The bishops of the Romish and Anglican com- 
munions have not the power of conferring the Holy Sprit 
in their ceremonies of clerical ordination. 

47. Ordination to the ministerial office, as practised in 
other divisions of the Protestant persuasion, conveys no 
power, imparts no authority, and confers no ^t. 

48. It is not requisite that ' an ordained minister' should 
be present amongst believers at the breaking of bread in 
the Lord's Supper. 

49. ' The aoministration of the sacraments' is an ec- 
clesiastical, and not a scriptural phrase. As the wcurd 
' sacrament' is not in the N ew Testament, so also it has 
been, and is, used to perpetuate error. 

50. Ostensible Christians gathered together as a church, 
but strangers to the love of the brethren, cannot be 
reckoned as true disciples of Christ; neither can their 
association be deemed a portion of the church of God. 

B.M.K 
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Lather on Priesthood and Ministry. 

In a Letter on Ordination addressed to the Bohemian 
Brethren, 

Let that rock itand to you unsliaken: — ^that, in the 
New Testament, of priest externally anointed there is 
none, neither can be ; but if there be any, they are masks 
and idols, because they have neither example nor pre- 
scription of this their vanity, nor any word in GospeU or 
Epistles of the apostles ; bnt they have been erected and 
introduced by the mere invention of men, as Jeroboam 
formerly did in laraeL For a priest, in the New Testa- 
ment especially, is not made, but bom : not ordained, 
bat erected : and he is bom not by the nativity of the 
flesh, but of the spirit, that is, of water and the spirit 
in the laver of regeneration. And all Christians are al- ' 
together priests, and all priests are Christians ; and let it 
be anathema to assert that there is any other priest than 
he who is a Christian ; for it will be asserted without the 
w^ord of God, or no authority but the sayings of men, or 
the antiquity of custom, or the multitude of those that 

think so Christ was neither shaven nor anointed 

with oil to be made a priest: wherefore neither is it 
enough for any follower of Christ to be anointed to be- 
come a priest, but he must have something far different ; 
which when he shall have, he will have no need of oil 
and shavinff. So that you may see that the bishops «rr 
sacrilegiously, while uiey make their ordinations so 
necessary, tnat without these they deny that any one 
can become a priest, although he is most holy, as Christ 
Himself ; and again, that a priest may be made by them, 
although he may be more wicked than Nero or Sardan- 
apalus. By which what else do they than deny Christ is 
a priest with His Christians? for while they discharge 
their abominable office, they make no one a priest unless 
he first deny that he is a priest. And so by that very 
circumstance, while they make a priest, they m truth re- 
move him from the priesthood ; so that in the sight of 
God their ordination is most ridiculous, and yet a most 
serious degradation ; for what is it to say, I am ordained 
a priest, but in fact to confess, I was not, nor yet am I a 
pnest? .... Now, the first office, namely the ministry 
of the^word, is common to all Christians. Besides the 
passages already cited, that one, 1 Pet. ii, establishes it : 
' Ye are a royal priesthood, that ye shew forth the praises 
of him who hath called you out of darkness iato lus 
marvellous light.' I bes€^h you, who are they called 
out of darkness into glorious ught? Are they only an- 
ointed and ordained priests? or are they not all Chris- 
tians? But Peter not only gives them the liberty, but 
Ciommands them also to declu^ the praises of God, which 
certainly is nothing else than to preach the word of God. 
Let those therefore say, who pretend a double priesthood, 
one spiritual and common, another special and external, 
and would make Peter here to be speaking of the spirituiJ 
priesthood — ^let them say what is the office of their special 
and external one: is it not to shew forth the praises of 
God? But Peter here commits this to the spiritual and 
common priesthood. But in truth these sacrilegious 
teachers have another external priesthood, whereby they 
shew not forth the praises of God, but the Pope's im- 
pieties and their own. But as there is no other shewing 
forth of the praises of God in the ministry of the word 
than that common to all, so there is no other priesthood 
than a spiritual one, aUo common to all, which Peter 

hath here described Paul confirms these things, 1 

Cor. xiv, not as belonging to shaven or any in particular, 
but to the whole church, and to every Christian ; saying, 
' Each of you hath a psaJm, hath a doctrine, hath a reve- 
lation, hath a tongue, hath an interpretation ;* and again, 
' Ye may all prophesy one by one, that all may learn and 
all may be edified.' Tell me therefore who is this ' each?' 



who is this 'all?' does he mean shaveH alone by this 
general expression? Wherefore it hath now been suffi- 
ciently confirmed by these places, most strongly, and 
clearly, that the ministry of the word is the chief office 
in the church, altogether unique, and yet common to aU 
Christians, not only by right but also of command ; where* 
fore the priesthood also must needs be both excellent and 
common ; so that against these divine lightnings of God's 
word, o^ what avail are infinite fathers, innumerable 
councils, everlasting usages, and the multitude of the 
whole world? for it is only by straw and stubble of this 
sort, that these shaven masks endeavour to establish 
their priesthood. 

Another office is to consecrate and minister the 

sacred bread and wine : and here these priests triumph 
and reign ; this power they concede neither to angels, nor 
to the Virgin mother. But setting aside their ravings, 
we say that this office is common to all, as well as to tne 
priestnood ; and this we assert, not on our own authority, 
out on the authority of Christ : saying, in the last supper, 
* This do in remembrance of me.^ Sy which also these 
shaven papists would have priests to be made, and the 
power of consecration conferred. But this word Christ 
spake to all His, then present and future, who should 
eat that bread and drink that cup : whatever therefore 
was then conferred, was conferred on all. Nor have 
they anything to oppose to tlus, but fathers, councils, 
customs, and that most strong article of their faith, 
which is, ' We are many, and thus think ; therefore it is 
true.* 

Again, since to jnray for others is to mediate 

and intercede with God, as it becomes Christ alone, and 
all His brethren, (forasmuch as the papists also would be 
priests by this principally, that they ^ray for lay chris- 
tians,) and as tnis praying for others is commended by 
all, surely it is commanded to all at the same time to dis- 
charge the priesthood. For what is it to say ' We alone 
are priests, and you are laymen,' but to say also, We 
alone are Christians, and able to pray ; you are Gentiles, 
and not able to pray, but only to be helped by our 
prayers? Again, what is it to say, 'You laymen ought 
also to pray, not we alone,' but this, 'You are also priests, 
and brethren of Christ, able to stand before God for allf 



A Histoiy of the Popes. 

A History op the Popes. — ^The Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna sums up in the the following severe terms the 
history of the Popes : — From St Peter (in supposing that 
he ever was at Ilome) to Pius IX. there have been 297 
Popes, including 24 Anti-Popes, and one Female Pontiff; 
19 of them left Bome, and 35 reigned in foreign coun- 
tries; 8 ruled a month only; 4^ one year; 22, two 
years; 54, ^ve; 51, fifteen; 18, twenty; and 9 only for 
a longer period. Amongst the 297, 31 were declared 
usurpers and heretics. Out of the 266 legitimate, 64 died 
a violent death; that is to say, 18 were poisoned and 
four strangled, the rest perished in other ways. Inde- 
pendent of the Popes of Avignon, 26 Pontifin were de- 
posed,* expelled, and banish^ from Rome; 28 others 
could onW maiutain themselves by the aid of the for- 
eigner. Out of the whole number, 153, or more than half, 
showed themselves unfit for their office; 6 in spite of 
tiieir vows, had children. Leo IV., it is said, was a 
women, and died in childbirth ; peperit papissa pajnltam, 
said his oontemj^raries. Urban V. confessed his falli- 
bility, and submitted to the censures of a Coundl ; two 
other Popes, Victor III. and Adrian VL, confessed in 
public that they had sinned, &o. . . . Certain it k 
that in this long history of Christ's vicars, note may be 
taken ol frequent absences of the Holy Spirit. 
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Answers to Qaeries. 

Camvarison cf some Oospd NarraHveB, p. 89. — II. 

* Bethabars. ' The best manuscripts and later editions r«Ml 
' Bethany.' The reading was changed by Origen, oonjec- 
tarally, m>m supposing that the place was on the Jordan 
where John was baptizing. The meaning however is, 
that the place was over the Jordan, away from the place 
where John was baptizing. Bethany was the usual re- 
sidence of Jesus when in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and it was there that John pointed him out as the I^unb 
of God. ^ L. 

Comparison of some Gospel Narratives^ p. 89. — III. That 
the narratives of Matthew and Luke refer to the same 
occurrence, may be inferred from the consideration that 
the casting of a 'drag-net' into the sea, was not for the 
purpose ofencloeing nshes, but for toashing the net. The 
term )<»rv« is used by Matthew at verse 20, when Jesus 
accosted Simon and Andrew, all the four fishermen were 
on the shore 'washing nets.' While Jesus talked with 
Simon and Andrew, James and John having finished 

* washing,' had returned on ship-board, and were mending 
their nets, when spoken to by Jesus. R. L. 

ScUvabilUy of tfie heathen, p. 60, 76. — ^Upon what prin- 
ciple is this possible? ^jpon what principle has a mere 
heathen immortality? Tne doctrine of immortality re- 
quires to be overhauled, and re-stated. If life eternal 
be from God and Christ alone (John 17.2, 3) ; and if the 
heathen have not that higher life which is in Christ, how 
is fmrn^im possible? Whence have they the preservma salt? 
Wha^ then, if the heathen are without tnis? Paul teUs 
us they shall perish without judgment (Rom. 2. 12. ) They 
are not the 'children of the resurrection.' They are by 
their death as if they had never lived, ' they are like the 
brutes that perish.' If they do Uve they must be bom 
of God to immortality ; ' for God alone hath immortality. ' 
Are they so bom? Will the will of the flesh give im- 
mortality? It has it not to give. Will the world give 
it? ' the fashion of the world passeth away.' Will mere 
morality (generally a spurious riffht and wrong) give it? 
How can it? Wnat is essentiiuly livins and eternal 
therein? Yet what else is in the soul of a Heathen ? We 
say the Christian has immortality because his soul is 
replenished with the very principles which operate in 
the bosom of God. These principles are the rightousness 
of God, the righteousness which Christ brought down 
from heaven, which we have in the Gospel, which we 
receive by faith, which elevates us above the world, and 
makes us denizens of an incorruptible sphere. But these 
heavenly principles may be perverted? of course, and 
hence «tn, which is the very opposite of righteousness; 
and which will have its punishment with the devU and 
his angels. As to the heathen, they could not commit 
sin in this sense : ' if I had not come (says Christ) and 
spoken to them, they had not had sin.^ We commit a 
very great mistake in confounding the case of the heathen, 
who have not received 'the Lord's money,' with those 
who have, and therefore have the ^rivileses it confers, 
and are accountable for their 'use of it, ana will be dealt 
with accordingly. There will be only two parties at 
judgment, the obedient and the disobeoient to Christ. 

G. J. 

Bowing at the name of Jesus, — ^Will you kindly inform 
me whether the practice adoj^ted by the High Church 
party of bowing at the mention of the name of Jesus 
and also when the 'Gloria Patri' is sung, is founded 
upon scripture, or is merely an old custom revived? By 
so doing yon will much obfise. R. Smith. 

How can we watch for Chrises coming, \f 1000 years 
are to intervene? p. 96, and 126. — There is not a single 
passage in Scripture that says 1000 years are to intervene 
Detween Christ's ascension, Acts 1.11, and Hii coming 



again. Rev. 1.7. But it is plainly revealed that after His 
promised coming, 2 The& 1.6-19, in troublous times, John 
14.1, 2, 3; MaU. 24., Maik 13.10-13, Satan shall be 
bound, and Jesus shall reign for 1000 yeanB. Rev. 20.2, 
4, 6, 7; Psa. 97.1-6; Dan. 12.1.3; Acts 2.17-20; Rev. 
13. 16. 18.; Psa. 50.1-6; 72.; Isa. 11.9; 32.; Rev. 1.7: 
22.7, 12, 20. The day of Christ's coining no man know- 
eth ; but as nothing is more certain than His coming (• 
l(X»f***»ft not i Wi/fUfos), nor uncertain than the day and 
hour when that coming shall be, sudden as the light- 
ning shines from the east unto the west, and from one 
end of the heavens unto the other, Christ has com- 
manded us to be always watching for it, Mark 13.35-37, 
and the apostle Paul, by the Holy Spirit enjoins us to 
'love His appearing,' 2 Tim. 4.8. 

Though ' tne day and the hour' were not made known 
by our blessed Lord, the preceding signs of their approach 
were given by Him in the plainest luignage in answer to 
one of the pliunest of questions. Matt. 24. 25. ; Mark 13. ; 
and Luke 21. The Holy Spirit, by the prophet Daniel 
and by the disciple whom J esus loved, has also revealed 
in the mystery of ffodliness, the times and the periods 
appointed by the Most High for the fulfilment of all 
tnings written in Holy Scripture, for our learning and 
most essential prayerful study, Deu. 29.29; Prov. 19.2. 
They are not words without meaning which say, 'Behold, 
I have told you before. Immediately after the tribula- 
tion of those days shall the sun be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her li^t, and the stars shall f aU from 
heaven, and the heavens shidl be shaken ; and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven; and then 
shall all t^e tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall 
see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory. So likewise ye, when ye see all 
these things know that it is near, even at tne door.' 
Zech. 14; 1 Cor. 15.51, 52; 1 Thes. 4; and Rev. 19. 

11-14. LiKUT.-GkN. AU5XAia)ER. 

Joshua 10.12, 13. — Here it is written that the 'sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven.' Does this mean that 
the sun was on the meridian of Gibeon? If so, as Gibeon 
ia to the eastward of Ajalon, how are we to understand 
that the moon stayed, stood still, or was silent, (see 
margin) in the valley of Ajalon? Is the last clause of v. 
13 a quotation from the Book of Jasher, and the unin- 
spired historian of an undisputable fact that had been 
evident to millions, thus brought in aaa second recording 
witness to the truth of God? Deut. 19. 15; Matt, la 
16 ; 2 Cor. 13. 1. The miracle of inspiration is the myth 
of Phseton to idolators. L.-G. Alexandeb. 

Judges 14.6. — 'And the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him, and he (Samson) rent him, (the 
lion,) as he (the lion,) would have rent a kid.' R. L. 

SttUe Endowment of Religion, p. 142, 173.— One of the 
diief difficulties seems to be the modus operandi. When 
a government sees and feels, as it assuredly ought to do, 
the obligation devolving upon it of acknowledging its 
kin^, 'Him by whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice,' it would seem a necessary consequence that it 
should establish His Church, acknowledge and uphold 
his law, statutes, and ordinances. Then it follows — 
what is His Church? This therefore the government 
must decide for itself, and we apprehend it will be gene- 
raUy conceded that the Church is the whole body of be- 
lievers. Wherefore, to establish and endow the Church 
in England, would be to establish and endow the whole 
body of believers in England, the same in Scotland, the 
same in Ireland ; not forcing it upon any, but offering it 
as a free gift to all. The next consideration would oe, 
from what quarter this endowment should come, that 
no body of the community should feel aggrieved or un- 
duly pressed upon. Might it not therefore be handed to 
them from the general I^Uonal Treasury ? L. P. C. C. 
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Additional Queries. 

Woe Matthias an Apostle? — ^I cannot think that Mat- 
thias was an apostle for the following reasons : 1) He was 
chosen in direct disobedience to the command of JestLS, Acts 

1.4. The disciples were to ' wait for the promise of the 
Father/ i.e. not to do anything until they were endued 
with power, or right from above, Luke 2449. 2) The 
apostles were not inspired, as apostles, till after the de- 
scent of the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. 3) We have 
no proof that reter had any atUhoriiy from Jesus to pro- 
pose the election of a successor to Judas. 4) All the 
apostles were elected immediately by Jesus Himself, not so 
Matthias. 5) We read no more of Matthias after his 
election. 6) The election of Matthias was virtually set 
aside by Jesus, when He personally chose Paul to be His 
apostle to the Gentiles. 7) We nowhere read, there toere 
more than twelve apostles; but if Matthias' election was 
vaJid, there must nave been thirteen. Will some of your 
critical correspondents give their opinion upon this inter- 
resting question? T. W. Medhurst. 

* Bowing at the name of Jesus,^ p. 141. — I beg to di£fer 
entirely from Laicus as to ' bowing at the name of Jesus.' 
I believe it originated throuj^ an error in the authorised 
translation, *af being put for *in,* (as the Editor very 
properlv remarks in margin) just as ' o^ is put in the 
place of * Strain out a gnat,' &c., — this evidently having 
reference to the practice of straining their liquor before 
drinking, the word at making it complete nonsense in 
this case. 

Besides, if the doctrine of the Trinity be true, what 
consistency is there in bowing ^ o^ the name of one of 
the three, and not at the others, if all be equal? But if 
the three are not equal — one being superior, or more de- 
serving than the otner — what becomes of tiie oneness of 
God? The fact is, the less some people say in explana- 
tion (?) of this matter the better, if they wish to appear 
consistent. I. K. 

Pbimoobnitttbe. — It is often asserted that the palpa- 
bly unjust, and, so far as the commonwealth is concerned, 
most disastrous ' law of primogeniture,' is sanctioned and 
enforced in Scripture. Is there really any valid ground 
for this assertion? In the recentlv published 'Diary of 
Henry Crahb Bobinson,* 1 find the following amusiujg 
entry : — * A curious argument on the law of Primogem- 
ture. It was used by my friend Pattisson, and is a 
scriptural one. In the parable of the Prodigal Son, the 
father says to his dissatisfied elder son, ' Son, all that I 
have is thine,' which is a recognition of the right of the 
first-bom,' (Vol. ii. p. 3.) This inay well be called *a 
curious argument,' inasmuch as it quite overlooks two 
important facts. 1.) That the younger son had pre- 
viously claimed a portion of his father's property, * Father, 
w^Q me the portion of goods thatfalleth to me;* and 2.) 
That the father having, in weak compliance it wotdd 
seem, ' divided between them his whole means of subsis- 
tence;' 'all that he had,' subsequently, belonged to the 
elder son by gift, and not simply by ijoheritance. This, 
I think, pretty well disposes of uiat ' argument.' 

The Rev. Samuel Cox, in an excellent paper on Gen. 

4.5, in the Sunday Magazine for November, remarks on 
the words, ' And unto thee (Cain) shall be his desire, and 
thou shalt rule over him. ' * Whose desire is to be to Cain ? 
over whom is he to rule? The answer to this question 
which was commonly accepted in England half a cen- 
tury ago, could surely have originated only in * the most 
aristocratic church in Christendom.' It held that 'the 
right of primo|;eniture' was taught in the sentence, and 
affirmed that it was Abel's desire which was to be unto 
Cain, that it was Abel, the younger brother, over whom 



Cain, the elder brother, was to rule. The answer is 
utterly inadmissible ; and that for two reasons. It makes 
bad grammar, and it makes bad sense. 

Mr Cox adds, ' The right of primogeniture is. after all, 
a somewhat questionable rifl'ht .... This so-called 'right' 
is commonly based on the Old Testament Scriptures. It 
is remarkable, therefore, that these very Scriptures re- 
present the Almighty as contravening the right of primo- 
geniture in almost every conspicuous instance. Thus, 
For example, Abel, and even Seth, are preferred before 
Cain; Isaac before Ishmael, Jacob before Esau, Moses 
before Aaron ; Abraham, Joseph, and David, before their 
elder brethren. That surely must be a somewhat dubi- 
ous ' law' to which there are such constant and notable 
exceptions. 

I shall, however, be glad to have the subject further 
elucidated in your pages. W. Mauds. 

Creation* s Testimony to its Ood. — In that sublime de- 
scription of the testimony which the heavenly bodies 
render to the glorv of their Creator, contained in the first 
six verses of Psami xix, the beauty of the third verse 
appears to me not a little marred by the uncalled for in- 
sertion of the word * where,' in our authorised version. 
' There ia no speech nor language, where their voice is 
not heard.' The Hebrew simply is : * No speech and no 
words ; their voice is not heard. This sense, I think, is 
admirably given in Addison's well known Hymn, ' The 
spacious firaiament on high.' 

' What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found, 
In reason's ear they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice,' &o. 

B. Skitfobth. 

Tlie Psalms qf David. — ^Wherein lies the difference be- 
tween the Prayer-Book Version and the Bible Version of 
the Psalms? £. 

Genealogies of Matthew and Luke. — ^What is the differ- 
ence? which is Mary's and which ia Joseph's? or is either 
of them that of Joseph? Why also tne omissions in 
Matthew's? £. 

1 Timothy 3.15, 16. — ^A serious and prevailing error, 
deriving countenance if not originating from wrong divi- 
sion and punctuation at 1 Tim. 3.15, 16, is, that the 
church is tne pillar and sround of the truth. If ' living 
God,' in verse 15, which completes the sense, were to 
finish the sentence, and verse 16 begin — 'The pillar and 
ground of the truth, and without controversy great is 
the mysterv of God-ful-ness [the incarnation] — G<3 mani- 
fest in the flesh,' kc, would not the statement be correct? 

R. G. 

1 Timothy 6. 10. — * The love of money is the root of all 
eviL ' Should not the original word, literally silver, be 
taken as a representative tenn, and rendered the world, 
as contrastea with €h)d, which would make the state- 
ment correct? B. G. 

Future State of the Wicked. — Does not the saving of 
Christ, ' it were good for that man (Judas) if he had 
never been bom,' prove not only that the wicked are im- 
mortal, but also that they can never (throu^ all eternity) 
arrive at happiness? for if they did ultimately obtam 
happiness an eternity of enioyment would be before them, 
and in this case although they had suffered so much the^ 
would REJOICE that they had been bom. In view of this 
how can Hell be considered a school of discipline? 

R. B. WOODWAKD. 
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Critical Notices. 

THE WONDERFUL WORD 'JAH.* The challenge 
of the chief Rabbi refuted, and the Eternal Trinity of 
Jehovah Ehlohim proved from the Law and the 
Prophets, without reference to the New Testament. 
By Edwabd Poulson, 12mo, pp. 50. 

London: HouUton db Sons. 
CJoNTENTS: Introduction. — Aleph and Tau. — ^Plnrality 
of Ehlohim. — Shemang. — ^Abraham's Faith in the She- 
mang. — ^The New Revelation. — ^Polytheism disseminated 
by Israel before the Christian Era.— -Jehovah seen face 
to face. — ^Brazen Serpent and Second Command.— Je- 
hovah repenting. — ^Thou art my Son. — ^The Wonderful 
word 'Jah.' 

We have no confidence whatever in any au^enta- 
tive attempt to prove the doctrine of the 'Trmity in 
Unity' from the Writings of the Old Testament ahne. 
We believe that like ' me and immortality/ it is brought 
to liffht only in the later and more perfect revelations of 
the New Testament. From this advanced standing point 
we can look back on the earlier revelations and find in 
them traces of the doctrine, that would otherwise have 
been undiscovered or remained inexplicable. We think 
it a great mistake in the Jewish controver^ to bring the 
doctrine of the Trinity into the foreground, or to tnink 
belief in it essential to the reception of Christianity as 
such. We ought to be content with proving from the 
Old Testament that a ' Messiah' was promise^ and that 
the titles, attributes, character, and works ascribed to 
him are fully fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, and in him 
alone. When this result is attained, we need be under 
no a])prehension of an honest believer in his Messiahship 
refu^ng to acknowledge his claim to our supreme homage 
and regard. We sincerely hope 'the chief rabbi,* and 
those 01 his co-religionists who may chance to read this 
pamphlel^ will not think that it at all expresses the 
opimons of Christian scholars on the subject. We iJbo 
hope that the author will betake himself to the real not 
iheficUUous study of Hebrew grammar and lexicogniphv, 
and acquaint himself with the first principles of Bible 
Interpretation; the pamphlet being full of errors and 
extravagances of the most unreasonable kind, fitted to 
bring the study of the Old Testament into most unde- 
served contempt. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By the Rev. Thomas Murray German, 
M. A, post 8vo, pp. xxi. 169. London: Longmans. 
Contents : Preface. — Certain Aspects of Modem Theo- 
logy. — ^The Word of €k)d. — Athanasian Creed: — 1) Con- 
demnatory Clauses; 2) Analysis. — Conclusion. 

The doctrinal formula commonly called the 'Athana- 
sian Creed* was probably the composition of Vigilius of 
Tapsus in North Africa about A.D. 600, but first came 
into public use during the seventh century in Spain, 
during the ^kth in France, and during the tenth at 
Rome, while it has never been received by the Greek and 
Oriental churches. It was unfortunately retained at the 
Reformation in the Prayer Book of the Church of Eng- 
land, but as it is now entirely omitted in that of the 
Episcopal Church in America, it is to be hoped it will not 
long disfigure the mother church in Englana and Ireland. 
Objections to it are two-fold ; first, it attempts to define 
what the Bible has not defined, and second, it pronounces 
on tiiose who do not receive these human definitions 
anathemas which are not only revolting to the enlightened 
Christian conscience, but a most impious and dimng as- 
sumption of the divine prerogatives. We regret to say, 
that l^ough there are many things in which we agree 
with Mr Ckmnan, we cannot but dink that his attempt 
to * explain' the Athanasian Creed is as unintelligible as 



the Creed itself, if not more so. We give in his own 
words what he oaUs 'its one cardinal principle,' viz. 
'As the reasonable soul and flesh is one man; so Ood 
and man is one christ.' 

ESSAYS ON BIBLICAL SUBJECTS, bv a Sunday 
School Teacher, 18mo, pp. 87. London: Wame, 

Subjects: I. Man's Will; is it free? II. The Final 
Perseverance of all believers in Christ Jesus secure : III. 
The Use of Means consistent with a belief in Predestina- 
tion, and Man's Responsibility not lessened in conse- 
quence of GUmI's Decree : IV. Regeneration a neoessuy 
qualification for efficient Sunday School Teaching: v. 
Repentance: VI. Faith. 

We learn from the preface of this little work that its 
author is Mr G. E. Gibbs. Should a second edition be 
required, we would suggest the omission of the fixst three 
essays altogether, as they are subjects that require a veiy 
different kmd of treatment from that which they receive 
from him. Accurate scholarship is essential, and o vertnma 
a thousand fancies. The three remaining essays are calcu- 
lated to be useful, especially that on li^generation, and 
to Sunday School Teachers, and indeed all others, we 
commend it. 

SERMONS on Subjects more or less interresting at the 
Present Time, by the Rev. Akthue Wolfe, M.A., 
Rector of Fomham All Saints, 16mo, pp. 314. 

London: Longmans, 
Subjects :— The Church.— Unity. — Holy Orders. — ^The 
Christian Ministry. — Worship. — Confession. — Absolu- 
tion. — Preaching. — Preventing Grace. — Means and Ends. 
— Offences. — Mediation. — Muiolatry. — Infallibility^- — 
The Primitive Faith.— The Athanasian Creed.— The 
Trinity. — The Parable of the Leaven. — Speculation and 
Duty.— Faith and Doubt.— The Will of God. 

We have looked over this volume with much plea- 
sure, and gladly bear testimony to the good sense, ear- 
nestness, and piety which it eveiywhere exhibits; we 
sincerely wish that the Christian pulpit would always 
maintain the same sobriety of language, feeling, and 
thou£[ht, so desirable and necessaiy at all times, and 
especially at present. 

THE WAY EVERLASTING. A Review of the Con- 
troversy upon Eternal Evil, in a Letter to Mr Robert 
Baxter. By Samxtel Minton, M. A. , Minister of Eaton 
Chapel, Eaton Square, London, 12mo, pp. 96. 

Jbondon: Stock. 
Mb Minton has produced a veiy interesting and valu- 
able contribution to the elucidation of the great contro- 
versy that has arisen anew as to the Future State and 
condition of the Wicked. Holding that Man is not 
naturally or constitutionallv immortu (the prerogative of 
God only), and that eternal life is the gift of God {onlp} 
through Jesus Christ, he infers that when the bocUes of 
those who do not receive this gift return to the dust, 
their soul, spirit, or animal lue returns to God who 
^ve it, and though retained in existence till the day of 
judgment, shall uien be condemned to annihilation or 
non-existence as a separate individuality. The object of 
this speculation is to avoid the now commonly received 
doctrines of Everlasting Punishments and the Eternity 
of Evil, but we still decidedly prefer the view already 
presented at p. 4S of B. N. A Q., m simpler, and more 
scriptural, viz., that by 'everlasting pumshmenf we are 
not to understand everlasting torment, but an everiasting 
' restraint,* put upon the powers, capacities, and aspirar- 
tions of the ' unprofitable' servants wno put not out their 
talent to Qfniyf oxid who are consequentiy subjected to 
a process similar to the 'mutilation^ or 'pruning' which 
the gardener inflicts upon a barren or unfruitful tree, 
and perhaps for the same end and purpose. 
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Defects of the Common English Bible. 

I. OKNERAL PROPOSITIONS. 

I. AUthe Sectarian or Hereticai opiftions of the present 
day are founded on, or supported by, its Mistranslations 
of the Original Text of Scripture. 

. II. NmerUnthi of the OojecUona of Sceptics and Un- 
believers are entirely removed by the new and correct 
translation of the Hebrew and Greek Originals. 

III. IVie Obscurities of the Common Version itself 
furnish the chief matter for the great bulk of Ck>mmen- 
taries, which are otherwise useless, if not injurious, to the 
truth of God. 

IV. No honest or intelligent preacher, or expositor of 
Scripture, is ever found to perform his duties without 
being repeatedly and conscientiously compelled to call the 
attention of his hearers to the fact that the true mean- 
ing of the original is not fully or faithfully brought out 
in the Common Version. 

V. The Verbal Inspiration ascribed to the Scriptures, 
by many Christians and Churches, both in ancient and 
in modem times, renders it impossible for any one who 
really holds the doctrine to rest satiBfied with the 
Common Version, which in thousands of cases, gives a 
wrong translation of Voices, Moods, and Tenses; which 
ascribes seventy meanings to one Hebrew particle, sixty 
meanings to one Hebrew verb, and translates sixty 
Hebrew nouns by one and the same English one ! Sucn 
a translation, to all practical intents and purposes, 
entirely nullifies the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration, and 
makes it of no possible use whatever. 

The full illustration of the above-noted Defects would 
form a series of volumes ; we have space at present only 
for a few paraffraphs, which we arrange under twelve 
•eparate particmars. 

n. SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

L The Common English Bible profanes the name of 
God:— 

This sin is expressly condemned in the Third Com- 
mandment : 'Thou shalt not take up the Name of Jehovah 
thy €rod for a vain (i.e. empty or trifling) thing,' (Ex. 
20.7.) It is also repeatedly forbidden in Lev. 19.12; 21. 
6; 22.2, 32; De. 28.58, &c. Now, in not less than 
twenty-three passages where the Sacred Writers say 
simply *Let it not be!* the Common Version says 'Ood 
forbid I ' without the slightest necessity or warrant from 
Scripture, reason, or common sense, or even the example 
of the oldest and best translations, e.g, Syriac, Latm, 
German, &c. 

It is not wonderful that the Name of God is so pro- 
fanely and irreverentlv used by such multitudes in this 
professedly Christian land when they have such a hi^h 
example and authoritative sanction set before them m 
. the publicly recosnized version of the Sacred Scripture. 
As ii not satisfied with these twenty-tliree breaches of the 
third commandment, there are also nineteen passages 
where the Sacred Writers write simply ' Oh that/' and 
* Let the king live,' but King James translators make 
them pander to the vitiated taste of their royal patron 
by representing them as exclaiming ' Would to God!' and 
'Ood save tht King!' 

II. The Common Version dishonours the character of 
God.— 

1. His Honesty. In Exod. 3.22, it represents Him as 
expressly directing the Israelites *to borrow' from the 
Eg^tians jewels and vessels of gold and silver, while 
the real etymological and idiomatic meaning of the word 
is simply to *ask or demaml,' and never in a single 
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instance in the whole Bible to * borrow. * Who could love, 
honour, or respect a dishonest God? No wonder there is 
so much disfumesty among professmg Christians when 
the God of the Bible is represented as actually de- 
manding it. 

2. His Justice. In Lev. 19.20, it represents Him as 
directing an innocent helpless female servant to be 
'scourged,* while the real etymological and idiomatic 
meaning of the word is simply * there shall be an investi- 
aation.' No wonder there were for so long a period such 
bloody, vindicative, and unjust laws in Britam, or that 
there is still suuh barbarous and unequal legislation, or 
that the poor are ground down to the earth by the enact- 
ments of a so-called CJhristian nation, when the God of 
the Bible is represented as actine so atrociously. 

3. His TrutJifulness. In Gen. 9. 13, it represents Him 
as sayinff * I do set my bow in the clouds* — as if it were 
a new thing, whereas it must have existed from the 
beginning as a natural phenomenon. The real translation 
is : * I did set,* or * I have set,' referring to a past event, 
which was hencrforth to be a sign or token of God*s 
faithful promise. No wonder that men of science refuse 
to receive the Bible as containing a revelation of God's 
will when the so-called ' auOiorised * version of it contains 
such psJpable errors in phvsical science. 

4. His pity for man, and abhorrence of sin. In Gen. 3. 
22, it represents Him as Jeering and sneering at his misery 
and sin, by saying, ' Behold the man is become as one of 
us ! * while the real etymological and idiomatic meanins 
of the word is simply, ' Behold the man was as one (3 
us,* referring to the past and original condition in which 
he was created— viz., in the 'image and likeness' of God. 
The verb by itself in the original never means * became,' 
but simply *u?as.* The God of the Bible, who so pitied 
man's misery, and abhorred sin's stain, would not have 
so lightly treated these as the Common Version represents 
Him as 4oing here. 

5. His Mercy and Orace. In Elxod. 34.7, it represents 
Him as speaking of Himself as one who ' will by no means 
clear the guilty.* This is pure sociNLiLNiSM — a denial 
of the doctrine of atonement ! * Bt^ no means!* If this 
be so, what hope have we of salvation? Alas for guilty 
man if this be true ! But thanks be to God — it is not 
true, but a false libel on the God of the Bible ! The real 
translation is simply, *IIevnll not entirely acquU' — ^but 
will 'charge the iniquity of fathers,' &o. 

ni. The Common Version degrades the Saviour : — 

1 . In his disposal of all things. In Mat. 20. 23, it repre- 
sents Him as sabring, * To sit on my risht hand, and on 
my left, is not mine to give, but it shall be given to them 
for whom it is prepared of my Father.* The words 
printed in italics are a most superfluous, unwarrantable, 
and injurious interpolation, derogatory to the Just elory 
of our Divine Redeemer. Ever3rwhere in the New Testa- 
ment it is represented as His prerogative to pronounce 
and decide on the fate of all men, whether good or evil, 
and the true simple rendering of the clause in question 
is, ' It is not mine to give, except to those for whom it ia 
prepared of my Father.* 

2. In his Godhead. In Acts 7. 59, it represents Stephen, 
the first martyr, as ' calling upon God, and saying. Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit,* whereas the true rendering is, 
'Stephen callinff and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit;' the Lord Jesus was the sole object of his last 
regards and supplication. So the later and more accur- 
ate investigations into the force and meaning of the 
definite article in Greek support the following improved 
renderings: — 2 Thes. 1.12, 'according to the grace of 
our God and Lord Jesus Christ;' 2 Pet. 1.1, 'the righte- 
ousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ ;' Titus 2. 
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13, 'Our ^at God and Saviour Jeaos Christ;' £ph. 5, 
5, ' the reigu of the Christ and God.' 

rV. The Common Version dishonours the ssbyants of 
God:— 

1. Jacohf whom in G«n. 28.2(^22, it represents as 
making a commercial bar^n with God as the condition 
of serving and honouring Qim, whereas the true meaning 
of the vow was, ' If God be with me... when I turn back 
in peace... then this stone shall be God's house/ &c. 

2. The Israelites, who in Exod. 3.22; 11.2; 12.35, 36, 
&c., are represented as 'borrowing' from the Effjrptians 
what they nad no intention of repaying: see II. 1 above. 

3. David, who in 2 Sam. 12.31, is represented as 
torturing his captives, instead of employing them; the 
true meaning bemg, ' he put them to (work with) saws, 
and to harrows of iron, and to axes of iron^' &c. The 
Hebrew particle never in a sindie passage signifies xtkder, 
but 'in, mto, to, with,' &c So m numerous Psalms it 
represents David as imprecating evil upon others, whereas 
it is almost uniformly propheUc and anticipatory of 
certain iudgment. The whole Book of Psahns, which is 
essentially a book of praises has been turned almost 
systematically into a book of prayer. 

4. Elisha, whom in 2 Kinss 2.23, 24, it represents as 
cursing 'children,' whereas the original word is 'youth, 
young men,' and is applied to Isnmael when he was 
thirteen vexn of age (Gen. 21.17), to Isaac when he was 
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twenty-five (Gen. 22.5), to Benjamin when he was about 
forty (Gen. 44.22), &c. According to a common and 
well recosnized Hebrew idiom the active verb is often 
used to denote simply the announcement of the thing, 
i.e. he declared them cursed in the eyes of the Lord. So 
in 2 K. 5. 18, it represents him as countenancing continu- 
ance in idolatrous worship, whereas the request of 
Naaman was forgiveness for a past act — ' I bowed my- 
self' — ^not a present or future one, ' I bow myself.' And 
again in 2 K. 8.10, it deliberately leaves the Hebrew 
text, and follows the Septuagint and Vulgate in making 
Elisha utter a direct falsehood, or at least speak veiy 
ambiguously, whereas the Hebrew original runs, 'Go, 
say, thou shalt certainly not live.' 

6. Job* 8 wife, who in ch. 2.9, it represents as upbraiding 
her husband for retaining his integrity, and advising him 
to * curse €U>d and die,' whereas her actual words were, 
'Thou art still retaining thine integrity; bless God [for 
it,] and die,' i,e. do this, and resisn yourself to death. 
The word rendered 'curse* occur nundreds of times in 
the sense of ' bless,* i^id is so translated in verses 11, 21, 
of the first chapter of Job itself. Besides, while the 
three friends of Job, and Job himself, are reproved by 
Ood, she receives no rebuke from Him, but is blessed by 
Him with a numerous family of seven sons and three 
daughters. Yet her character has been held in abhor- 
rence by means of a mistranslation, as Mary of Mag- 
dala's has been by a misinterpretation/ 

V. The C]k>mmon Version has wTiolesale nUshUerpreta- 
lions of words : — 

1. The Hebrew noun CHESEDis 146 times translated 
* mercy,* while the true and only meaning is 'kindness,* 
and never in a single instance ' mercy,* wmch is suitable 
only for the guilty, while 'kindness* i» also appropriate 
for the poor and imf ortunate. 

2. The Hebrew verb pafjad is 61 times translated 
*viMt,* while its real meaning is to 'inspect, look over, 
look after* a person or thing, and never in a single case 
to 'vwi^' t.«. come to see. 

3. The Hebrew noun shtjol is 31 times translated ' hell,* 
and 31 times 'grave,* while the real meaning ib the 
' unseen world,* the place of all departed spirits, whether 
good or bad; it never in a single case signifies 'heU,* i.e. 



the place of punishment, or 'grave,* the place of sepolchre ; 
since it is never used of the body, but universally of tho 
soul of man. 

4. The Hebrew noun haneph is 13 times translated 
'hypoarite,* while its real meaning is 'prqfant^* and 
never in a single case ' hypocrite^* i,e. a dissembler. 

VI. The Common Version has numberless kuc re»- 
derings: — 

1. The Hebrew verb nathan to '^ve, ' is rendered in 
the kal (or first and simple) conjugation, by the following 
extraordinary number of wordis — ^viz. : to ' add, apply, 
appoint, ascribe, assign, bestow, bring, bring forth, cast, 
cause, charge, come, commit, consider, count, deliver, 
deliver up, direct, distribute, fasten, frame, give, give 
forth, give over, give up, grant, hang, hang up, lay, lay 
to charge, lay up, leave, lend, let, let out, hft up, make, 
that, occupy, oflfer, ordain, pay, perform, place, pour, 
print, put, put forth, recompense, render, requite, restore, 
send, send out, set forth, shew, shoot fortn, shoot up, 
strike, suffer, thrust, tiade, tu^n, utter, would Goal 
yield;' besides having not less than 17 varieties in idiom* 
atic renderings ; in all 84 ! 

2. The Hebrew verb asah to ' ^,' is rendered in kal, 
by to ' accoxnplish, advance, appoint, be at, bear, bestow, 
bring forth, brins to pass, bruise, l>e busy, have chMge> 
commit, desl, deal with, deck, do, dress, execute, 
exercise, fashion, finish, fit, fulfil, furnish, gather, get, 
go about, govern, grant, hold, keep, labour, wiAinijun^ 
make, make ready, observe, offer, pare, perform, praddse, 
prepare, procure, provide, put, require, sacrifice, serve, 
set, shew, spend, take, trim, work, yield;' besides 20 
idiomatic renderings ; in all 74 1 

3. The Hebrew noun dabar, a 'word or thing,' is 
rendered by 84 separate English words ; APm, ' face,' by 
94; SUM, to 'se^ place,' by 59; SHUB, in Hiphil, to 
' turn back,' by 60; nasah, to ' lift up,' by 46; grab, to 
'pass over,' by 42; rab, 'much, many,'^ by 44; TOB, 
'good,' by 41. 

It would be easy to enlarge the list, but these may 
suffice as specimens of the Icmty of tiie renderings. 1% 
is impossible to translate the same word cUways in the 
same manner, but it is quite easu to reduce such as thi9 
above to one-^hth or cne'tenth of tiie above number. 

Vn. The Common Version has numberless eoiifused 

The EnflOish verb 'destroy,' is used to represent 49 
separate Hebrew words; the verb 'set* 40; the verb 
'bring* 39. Hence it is evident that the reader who 
depends on such an woriL as 'Cmden's Concordance,' 
for fiinding the meaning of verbal panUel passages is 
dexjberatelt misled at eveiy step of his progress. 

The following list of words, witn the number of their 
Hebrew representatives expressed in numerals, will 
surprise all who have not hitherto attended to this 
subiect, viz. : 

To ' be afraid' is the translation of 22 separate Hebrew 
words; to appoint, of 24; before, of 22; branch of 20; 
to break, of 33; to bring, of 39; to bring forth, of 21; 
to cease, of 21; to come, of 32; company, of 22; to 
consume, of 21; to cover, of 21; to deUver, of 26: to 
destroy, of 49; destruction, of 35; for, of 21; to gather, 
of 23; to go, of 22; great, of 24; to make, of 23; mighty, 
of 26 ; to offer, of 22; to put, of 28; to remove, of a); to 
set, of 40; sorrow, of 28; to speak, of 22; strength, of 
33; strong, of 26; to take, of 34; to take away, of 24; 
this, of 20; &c., &c., &c. 

VIII. The Common Version has numberless false 
supplements i — 
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1. See the UaUea in Gen. 1.16, 20, 30; 17.16; 18.28; 
19.9; 24.13; Exod. 4.26; 6.3; 8.21, 22, 24, 29, 31; 17. 
16; 21.22; 24.10; 29.43; 39.7, 30; &c., &c., &c. 

All of these are unnecessary, to say the least, while 
several of them are very serious errors, and exhibit an 
entire misrepresentation of the Divine Word. 

2. See iheUalicsisi Matt. 12.24, 31; 15.6, 22; 20.23; 
26.61; Mark 6.23; 7.7, 11; 9.34, 42; 10.40; 12.1; 19. 
31; lai; 14.1; Rom. 1.7; 9.18; 1 Cor. 1.1, 26; 18.27; 
2 Cor. 3.7; 8.4, 19; PhiL 2.10; CoL 1.19; Heb. 2.16; 
Jude 8; Bev. 2.25, &c., &c., &c. 

As a general statement, it may be said that mne out of 
every Un of the supplements are fcUse and unnecessary^ 
exce{>t when they consist simply of the use of the sub- 
stantive verb, which in Hebrew and Greek is often 
idiomatically omitted. 

IX. The Common Version amUs many paroles : — 

1. The defimte article, which materially affects the 
sense of many passages, is unwarrantably omitted in 
Mat.l.l7;2.4;11.2;^.42;23.10;24.5,23,maUofwhich 
'the Christ,' t.e. the promised Messiah, is meant^ not 
merely a man, named ' Christ.' 

2. See also Mat. 1.23, (^virgin; 4.5, the pinnacle; 4. 
21, the boat; 5.15, the bushel; 5.24^ 25, the rock; &23, 
the ship; 8.SK2, (ht steep place, &c. 

3. See also such passages as Mat. 27.56, 61; 28.1 
Mary the Magdalene, %.e, the native of Magdala. 

At a moderate calculation there are 2000 similar omis- 
sions of the definite article alone in the New Testament. 
See ' Middleton on the Greek Article.' 

4. There are numerous Greek verbs which occur in the 
New Testament with preposUions prefixed ; the force of 
those is almost unif onnly ignored in the Common Version. 

X. The Common Version changes Voices, Moods, 
Tenses:^ 

1. The Passive is often translated as an Active, Mat. 
5.13, Ac. 

2. The Active as a Causative, e.g. Mat. 5.45, &c. 

8. The Middle as an active, e.g. Mat. 4.4, 6, 17, &o. 

4. The Middle as a passive, e.g. Mat. 2.3, 15, 23, &o. 

5. The Subjunctive as an indicative, e.g. Mat. 2.8, 13. 

6. The Subjunctive as tk future, e,g. Mat. 4.9; 5.11, &o. 

7. The Sutnunctive as an imperative, e,g. Mat. 1.20, &o. 

8. The Infinitive as an indicative, e.g. Mat 5. 39; 6.8. 

9. The Infinitive as an imperative, e.g. Mat. 5.34^ &c. 

10. The Imperative as an induxUive, e,g. Mat. 5. 13, 14. 

11. The Indicative as a subjunctive, e.g. Mat. 2.4; 5.29. 

12. The Present tense as a jxwf, e.g. Mat. 2.22; 3.15. 

13. The P<Ml tense as a present, e,g. Mat. 1.20; 3.17; 
•4,5, &c. 

14. The Past tense sASk perfect, e,g. Mat. 2.2, 15; 3.7. 

15. The Perfect tense as ik present, e.g. Mat 2.5; 4.4. 

16. The Imperfect tense as a past, e.g. Mat. 1.25; 
2.4, 9, &c. 

17. The Present Participle as a present tense, e.g. Mat. 

8.7, 10, &c. 

18. The Aorist Participle as a present, e.g. Mat. 1.24; 
2.12, &c. 

19. The Aorist Participle as apcuf, e.g. Mat 1.18; 2.1. 

20. The Awist Participle as a perfect, e.g. Mat. 6.6, &o. 

21. The Aorist Participle as a pluperfect, e.g. Mat. 
2.3, 4, &a 

22. The Aorist Participle as an imperative, e.g. Mat. 
5.24^ Ac. 

23. The Aorist Participle as an subjunctive, e.g. Mat. 

2.8, &o. 

24. The Perfect Participle as a present indicative, e.g. 
Mat 5.32, &c. 

25. The Perfect Participle as a present participle, e.g. 
Mat 6.5, &c. 



In fact, there are scarcely three consecutive verses in 
the Common Version where these changes are not found. 
They amount to tens of thousands, ana ought not to be 
tolerated for one moment by any one who has the 
slightest belief in the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration. 

XI. The Common Version introduces Modem and 
Western notions : — 

1. Song 8.5, 'Leaning upon her beloved,' — ^a thing 
utterly imknown in the Eut, where persons never go 
arm in arm, as in the West. 

2. 1 Sam. 25.22, 34; 1 K. 14.10; 16.11; 21.21; 2 K. 
9.8; a custom wholly unknown in the East, where they 
all sit for this purpose. 

3. Luke 22.27, &c. 'sitting at meat,' a custom wholly 
unknown to the New Testament, which everywhere 
represents the guests as ' reclining,' never as sitting. 

XII. The Common Version has cmtig^uaied, obscure and 
indecent ux>rds: — 

1. Leasing, ravin, bruit, wot, wist, bewray, to skill, 
to wax, to lease, folk, trow, seethe, sod, sodden, score, 
twain, all to, albeit, idiant, dureth, minish, trump, seth, 
fet, ensample, mids, to cast the same in his teeth, the 
goodman of the house, he repented himself, gave up the 
ghost, fetched a compass. Thou boldest Thy tongue ! at 
their wits' end, much bold, take thought, we do you to 
wit, it pitieth them, to eschew, vouohMife, forsee, offend, 
implead, amerce, illuminated, inoensed, dean, honest, 
howbeit, gamer, conversation, sore, mo, heresy, heretic, 
virtue, temperance, schism, blasphemy, hell, mystery, 

Sublican, perdition, abjects, delectable, magnifical, 
^host, lively, carriages, artillery, astonished got, 
holpen, &c. 

2. Uppermost rooms, lust, worship, usury, lewd, lewd- 
ness, pitiful, meat, cunning, honest, quick, faithless, 
coasts, to prevent, ensue, provoke, leave, yea, nay, in- 
stantly, hitherto, worth, notice, let, &c., &c. 

3. Song 1.13; 8.5; Isa. 3.17; 1 Sam. 25.22, 34; 1 K. 
14.10; 16.11; 21.21; 2 K. 9.8; Ps. 60. 8, &c., &c., for 
the true translation of which see Young's ' New Trans- 
lation of the Bible,' together with his ' Concise Ck>inmen- 
tanr,' his 'Biblical Tn^ for every Dav in the year,' hia 
' maranal Reading for the Englisn Bible,' &c. 

Did space penmt we might point out dozens of errors 
arisinff from wrong divisions of the Chapters and Verses ; 
show now clauses totaUy distinct are run into one, and 
how those essentially one are made two ; also thousands 
of instances where the particles are jumbled together in 
a way unparalleled in the translation of any other book ; 
but suffice it to say, there is no ebb6r in the Christian 
Church that cannot be maintained from King James' 
Version; yet to attempt even to 'amend' it is supposed 
' to be one of the greatest calamities that could oef all 
revealed religion ! ' 

We have only to add that the real origin of what is 
commonly called the 'Authorised' Engliah Version, ex- 
plains in a moment the cause of so many defects. It is 
primarily and essentially the translation qf a translation. 
Wyclif, who first rendered the Scriptures into l^ngliVh 
was unacquainted with Greek or Hebrew, and transited 
from the Latik Vuloatb, so that his work bore most of 
its imperfections and errors, as well as those of his own 
judgment, in the execution of the work. Succeeding Ver- 
sions (such as those of Tyndale, Coverdale, Matuiews, 
Hollybusche, Cranmer, Tavemer, the Geneva, the 
Bishop's, and lastly, that of the translators nominated 
by King James in 1604-11) were onlv superficial attempts 
to revise the original work of Wycli^ instead of b^nmng 
at the beginning— the Original Hebrew and Cfreek Texts. 
So long as this is not done, the English Version will 
remain a fruitful cause of error and schism. 
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Preaching Scriptorally Considered. 

The ideas which are prevalent on the subject of preaching 
may be said to have nad the sanction of time; they can- 
not with strict propriety be said to have had the sanction 
of GofVs word. There is much that is adventitious, much 
that is vague and uncertain, in current thought upon the 
subject. 

Discourse from the pulpit, discourse in connection 
with the wonted forms of religious worship, is Preaching. 
Words spoken by a minister to an assemblage of people 
upon a street, or elsewhere in the open air, are not so 
regarded. 

Discourse from the pulpit may have much or little 
relation to the real subject of preaching. It is charac- 
terised as Preachine whatever it may be. There may be 
real preaching in Uie open air, though it is not usual so 
to characterise what is there said. 

Under the ' preaching of the Gospel' there is embraced 
all that diversity of treatment which the Bible receives 
at the hands of those who undertake to expound its 
meaning and declare its truth. The philosophic essay is 
a sermon, not less than the announcement of the Gospel 
in terms which the rudest may understand. Custom has 
determined the use of many of the words which are 
employed in connection witn a department of human 
duty which may fairly be said to be of superlative 
moment, and in regard to which preciseness of idea 
and of language may be averred to be of paramount 
importance. 

With respect to the word * preach,* it is obtained from 
Scripture, though it may greatly be doubted if it is used 
in the sense of Scripture. Any well considered attempt 
to exhibit the word in its scriptural use, should be 
favourably regarded. There is this difficulty in the 
inquiry, the one word 'preach' in the language of the 
translators of the New Testament stands for not fewer 
then eight different words in the original It is easy to 
dispose of four of those, because they are but once so 
.translated. The words are )/«y>ixxtiv, d4«Xi>tr'«<f «'Ai>(«i/», 
vrnffftrm^tvint. In six places the verb \mkitt is translated 
' preach.' As expressing mere utterance, it could not of 
itself convey such an idea, and in all these cases )^9ys or 
fnftM is usea to fill up the sense. More frequently in the 
same connection 'speak' is the rendering. In one place 
(1 Thess. 2.2) r« fv«y>fX4«» is the adjunct, and here the 
translators give 'speak.' 

In divers instances n-mr^yyixxttf is the verb which is 
translated 'preach,' but it is translated by the words 
'shew,' 'declare,' 'teach,' 'speak of.* At Acts 4.2, 
'declsu-ed' mixht be fitly substituted for 'preached,' for 
the subject of announcement was the fact of the resur- 
rection. Similarly at Acts 13.38, it is the fact of the 
forgiveness of sins which is 'declared ' — 'preached' is the 
word in our version. In the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper we 'shew forth,' more properly, 'declare,' 
* announce,* * bear witness to,' the Lord's death. Some- 
times it is the word • Xi>»f, which is 'declared' (Acts 
13.5; 17.13). Once it is 'the way of salvation,' (Acts 
16.17). Once it is the Gospel (1 Cor. 9.14). Several 
times it is Jesus or Christ. As often as this word is 
rendered ' preach,' an imperfect idea of what is meant is 
conveyed. 

There remain two words which are more particularly 
80 rendered. Kn^vrvm is one of these. 

As determined by its derivation the main element in 
the word is that of proclamation. Thus Paul designated 
himself a 'herald* (1 Tim. 2.7; 2 Tim. 1.11). Accord- 
ing to the apostle Peter, Noah acteil as Goii's ' herald ' 
in making Known the claims of righteousness to the 
wicked of his day. 

The Vi;rb m uiied about hlic'y times in the New Testa- 



I ment. In two instances it is translated ' proclaim,* in 
\fic€t 'publish.' Wherever else it occurs it is translated 
'preach.' 

It occurs very frequently in the first three Gospels, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in Paul's EpisUes. it does 
not occur in any pletrt of the writings of John, except once 
in the Apocalypse. 

The fact pomts to the special character of John's 
mission. The same apostle never, except on one occasion 
(also in the Apocalypse), uses the word %vm.yyiktn. He 
was engaged in laying the^ foundations, but what he did 
for the Church more particularly was to build upon the 
foundations that had been laid. 

The word xniuvvtt occurs in those Gospels which deal 
most minutely with the facts of Christ's mission, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, which deals more particularly with 
the facts of the first promulgation of the Gospel, and in 
the Epistles of Paul, the chief apostle to the Gentiles. 
The word had its sphere, and given very specially in 
connection with the first announcement and communi- 
cation of the GospeL 

On examining the places in which the word occurs, it 
is found to be not exclusively confined to the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. For instance, it is used with respect 
to the reading of the laws of Moses in the synagoffuet 
every sabbath-day (Acts 15.21). When Paul said, 'uiou 
that precLcheat a man should not steal, dost thou steal?* 
and when he employed the phrase, 'and I if I yet preach 
circumcision,' it is obvious that the word carries with it 
a narrow and limited simplification, and that it relates to 
the enunciation of certam known truths and facts. 

A noticeable feature in the use of the word, is that it 
rarely stands independently. It is almost always put in 
connection with a subject. John preached ' the baptism 
of repentance.' Similarly ' repentance and remission of 
sins, ' were to be preached among all nations. Frequently 
it is 'the word to which t^e preaching relates, more 
frequently it is 'the gospel,' 'the kingdom of God,' the 
gospel of the kingdom of God,* or it is 'Christ and him 
crucified,' Christ Jesus the Lord, that is the subject of 

Sroclamation. Sometimes the subject is employed 
eclaratively, as in the words, 'John preached^ say ins. 
Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand? 
Sometimes it is used supplementarily to the word 'teach.' 
Thus, ' Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospcd of the kingdom. 
Jesus taught, but more especially he 'preach^ the 
Gospel of the kingdom.' Sometimes indeed the word is 
used without any expression of a subject. Jesus 
'ordained twelve that they should be with him, and 
that he mieht send them forth to preach. ' After his resur- 
rection 'tney went forth, and preached everjrwhere' 
(Mark 16.20). How shall they know without a preacher? ' 
— ^literally, ' without one preaching ' (Rom. 10. 14). 

The very fact of the absence of a subject indicates tho 
universality of meaning which was denoted by the word. 
The sphere of the word lies in that distinct authorita- 
tive announcement which was necessary in makinc known 
the mission and work of Christ. To preach in the sense 
of it, was to make specific and distinct enunciation of the 
facts and truths relating to the mission of Christ. The 
promulgation of these was necessary. They were promul- 
gated by the living voice. They were communicated 
and made known by being proclaimed and uttered by 
those who were commissioned to make them known. 
The word »n»irrm had its special sphere in indicating this. 
Passing on to the sphere of tne remaining word, at 
first glance it seems as if there were no room for it. Th^ 
ground seems to be fully occupied. But it is not so. 
There was not only room for another word, but without 
that word the main element connected with the Gospel 
w ould not have bccu expressed. As relating to the grand 
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central feature of the tidings of salvation, ri tvmyyiXiet is 
the main designating substantive of the communication 
that has come from God to man through Jesus Christ. 
The word and its correlatives may be said to be in a great 
measure peculiar to the New Testament. The designating 
word, for the revelation it contains, is one which conveys 
the beautiful idea of 'good tidings.' 

The verb ivmyytxiltrimt^ relating as it does to the 
communication of the *good tiiungs/ is one which 
scarcely admits of appearmg in an English dress. It 
would have been a gam to our language, and a gain more 



was left to the apostles to announce the glad tidings in 
all their fulness. They * preached the gospel ' {tynyyt)^^ 
iV«.r«, Acts 8.25; 14.7. 21; 16.10; Rom. 1.16, &c.) 

In no fewer than twenty-tioo instances the word is 
simply translated ' preach, ' a very inadequate rendering 
obviously. Jesus is represented as saying *I must preach 
the kingdom of God in other cities also (Luke 4. 
43). What He really said was, * I must announce tho^^ 
glad tidings of the kingdom of God ' (tumyytxUarUi 
fAt %x1 my fix^tktlmv t»v 4t«u). When Paul * preached Jesus 
and the resurrection * (Acts 17. 18), far more is meant 



particularly to the true meaning of much in the New than meets the eye. He did not merely make known 
Testament, if the English spelling of the word — viz. Jesus — He made known the glad tidings of salvation 
evangeli8€j had been employed to express the meaning through His name. It was given unto nim ' to preach 
of the original. This would have been accomplished, if, among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Qihst,' 
in common usage, the word had been made to express £ph. 3.8. {tJxyyO.trag'fai riv atm^t^wtmrrff vXturtf r.S 
what it really means. This, however, it does not do. X^tvr0v. ) In various instances Jesus is the object of the 
The Greek verb is translated * preach,* in about ^i?y verb, and invariably it is some main element connected 
places, and in each the word is represented inadequately, with his name and mission — the word, the kingdom of 
If in some way it could have been distinguished from God, the faith, the resurrection — that stands in objective 



Kyi0V0ct, and its special meaning in each case denoted, 
there would have been a vast gain to our English trans- 
lation of the sacred record. To have no other word but 
'preach,' for two words so distinct, is a positive weakness 
and loss. 

In a few cases, by periphrasis, the defect is in some 
measure supplied, tnough not without the drawback of 
concealing the oneness of the original word. The an^el 
Gabriel was sent ' to show glad tidings ' to Zachanas 
(tuayytXtvmvixt). The angel said to the shepherds, */ 
bring you good tidings (wmyytXtl»fA$n) of great joy, which 
shall be to all people.' Jesus 'went throuchout every 
city and village, preaching and shoicing the guiH tUlings of 
the kingdom of God,' {»n^rr»t9 *u) tvmyytXi^i/bttP «( r^* 

^ttriXtietf T»u hw). The word occurs in our Lord's citation 
from the book of Isaiah as given at Luke 4.18. The 
rendering * preach the gospel to the poor' obscures the 
sense. Li the Old Testament translation ' preach good 
tiding|s' preserves it. Similarly in the quotation, * How 
Beautiful are the feet of them that preach, the gospel of 
peace, and brifig glad tidings of good things,' the word 
m both clauses is tyuyytXt^t/btifttv. The Old Testament 
translators in both give 'bringeth good tidings.' The 
word 'gospel,' no doubt, expresses this, but the sense of 
the passage is hid in some measure bv the use of it. 

In twenty places the words ' preach the gospel ' stands 
for the one Greek verb. Alford, in his translation, 
gives evangelise as an alternative reading in some of 
uiese. Unhappily the word labours under the drawback 
of being itself really Greek, and of carrying with it its 
own popular designation. In like manner 'preach the 
gospel' IS phraseoK)gy in itself needing translation. 

How very imperfectly the words convey the sense of 
the inspired record, becomes obvious from ap examination 
of the places where they occur. 

An mstance or two may be adduced. When the dis- 
ciples were first sent forth on their mission, their know- 
ledge of the gospel was necessarily very limited. They 
had good tidmgs to communicate. They went through 
the towns communicating these good tidings. How very 
inadequately this is represented in the words, 'they 
went through the towns, preaching the gospel ' (Luke 9. 
6). Similarly in the words 'the poor nave the gospel 
preached unto them ' {^-ratx"^ si/«»ix/|«»r«i), the meamng 
M very imperfectly given, the special thought being that 
good tidings were announced to the needy and the out- 
cast. When it is said that Jesus ' preached the gospel * 
iLuke 20. 1 ), very obviously what is really meant is that 
le communicated that knowledge which was in its very 
nature fraught with reasons of gladness to sinful men. 
The gospel in its full and technical sense was not com- 
municated till after his resurrectian and ascension. It 



relation to the verb. 

The special aspect of the word being found in its expres- 
sion of the glad tidings brought to the world through 
Christ, it is entirely m harmony therewith, that it is 
used to fill up and supplement the more general word 
xf)#c/r^M. Thus Jesus 'went through every city and 
^^age, preaching and showing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God' (Luke 8. 1). It is also used as supple- 
mentary to the verb 'teach' (Luke 20.1; Acts 5.42; 
15.35). To announce the glad tidings was to teach, 
but there might be, as there neces^rily was, much 
teaching without any communication of the special 
subject of the message of life in Christ. Without the 
knowledge that was conveyed by the supplementary 
word, the teaching that was communicated must neces- 
sarily have been defective. The one main element of the 
gospel was communicated, the gospel itself was made 
known when Jesus and His disciples added to their 
teaching the announcement of the purpose for which the 
revelation of God under the gospel naa been made. 

Summing up the investigation, we reach one or two 
general conclusions which seem to have an intimate 
hearing upon a just definition of the word * preach. ' 

I. I^ittmg aside the other words as having little 
bearing upon the inquiry, these two, »«f wa* and tvayyiXtl- 
cfMMi, so fmpiently used, so serviceable for their great end, 
point to a definition of the word 'preach' as bearing in 
particular upon the first enunciation of the Gospel. The 
voice of the herald, the message from God m Christ, 
delivered as with the voice ana authority of a herald, 
the announcing of the glad tidings, the very use of the- 
word 'glad tiiungs' (r« iumyyix$iv)^ as making known the 
substance and purpose of the divine revelation, point to 
the full disclosure and announcement of the truth hid 
from ages and generations, but revealed for the purpose 
of being everywhere made known. To * preach ' m New 
Testament sense, is to spread the knowledge of Christ 
and His salvation among all who have not heard or known 
it. 

II. Regarding the word thus, there is embraced under 
it in modem use, much which cannot be said legitimately 
to belong to it. If by preaching we are to imderstand' 
the makmg Christ and his salvation known, the word 
has its legitimate sphere and use in the proclamation and 
announcement of what Christ is, and what he has done 
to those who are yet ignorant of His name. The vast 
majority of mankind have not yet heard the voice of the 
heralds of salvation. Preaching has its special sphere in 
making proclamation to them of what they have not yet 
heard or known. The heathen world lies open to the» 
messengers of the gospel of the grace of God in Christ. 
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Whereyer theve are sools wlio a^ ignorant of what has 
been done for the world in the miasion and aacrifice of 
the Son of God, the preacher'a voice ahould reach them, 
and the knowledge which ia essential to their eternal 
ffood should be oommnnicated to them. The constant 
flux and changes of the inhabitants of the earth every- 
where render the constant renewal of the vocation of the 
first preachers of the cross necessary. 

In ordioaiy parlance, what we mean by preaching is in 
reality teaching. It is prelection in some form far more 
than it is proclamation or annonncement of the essential 
terms and conditions of the Gospel. It is an exposition 
of the philosophy of religion, far more than it is a aedara- 
tion ot what rcdigion itMlf, in its Gospel sexise, really is. 
The epithet 'sermon' takes in all the possible varieties 
of dia&ctive skill which are exercised in it, as well as the 
proclamation of the main facts and truths of the gospel, 
and the announcement of the glad news of eternal life 
through Christ. 

The justification of the common modes of preachii^ is 
found m the breadth and scope of apostoho teachmg. 
But teaching and preaching are not the same exercises. 
They are kept separate in the language of scripture. 
The risen and ascended Saviour jnves some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers. Then is the word • x«y«f , 
and tiien is the doctrine, ii liimx^. The preacher may 
teach, but to preach is not to teach. Those to whom 
the ffospel has been made known may be taught, but 
preacnin^ must not be confounded with teaching. 

Adhenng to the scriptural words, keeping these words 
in their due sphere, we must allot to the word 'preach' 
that domain which the meaning of the original words 
determines for it, and assign to it its own boundary ?rith 
all the clearness which we command. 

III. Much of the modem difficulty about preaching 
seems to lie in very dose connection with this whole 
Bubject of definition with respect to the scriptural terms 
that relate to it. There are certain dim and hazy notions 
afloat about sermons, and the office of preaching, notions 
which have a sort of traditional meaning, but which are 
certainly far from beinff in harmony with scriptural 
Mithority. It is a grave nmction of the Christian Cnurch 
to define its own authorised terminology. To maintain 
its phraseology in legitimate action, to prevent it from 
becoming inoperative and unreal, is another of its func- 
tions, and a nmction of deepest jypravity. The confused 
way in which the word ' preach' is used comes in conflict 
very much with both of these functions. Clear definition 
and careful action oonseijuent thereupon would probably 
dear awi^ mists of prejudice and false judgment, and 
tend very much to the advancement of truth and righte- 
ousness and salvation. Careful revision of scriptural 
language — ^that is, of the Enj^lish version of scriptural 
lanffuage— would do much. Faithful and just exposition 
willdo more. All this bears very dosely also upon the 
extension of the Gospd over the world. Preaching, as it 
now is, has descended to us as the result of custom, and 
the aggregation of long habit, rather than as the distinct 
result of a faithful reading and analysis of scripture. 
The state of the Christian Church, its position m the 
world, its power of extension, its progress, are all most 
deeply dependant upon the worthiness and suitableness 
of the instrumentahty by which it operates and endea- 
vours to secure its ends. Nothing of sreater practical 
importance can there be than the strict delineation of its 
own instrumentality. How much the incompleteness of 
results, in relation to the conversion of the world, is to 
be attnbuted to imperfection in this respect, is a grave 
question. Is the office of the ' herald ' suffidently dis- 
ciuuqgedr Is preaching carried on in the world, and 
carried over the worlds in its true scriptural sense? 

Tevioihead. B. Y. 



MeetiiigB for Mutual Edificattoiif 

according to the PraeUce of the Early Chur^ 

' Where two or three are sathered together in my name, 
there am I in the micbt of them. —ifo^. 18.20. 

I. The vracHce of believers cuaemhUng themsdvee for 
mutual exhortatian and edifeaUon is of JXvine appoint" 
meni: — 'Exhort one another daily, while it is callMl to- 
day. {Heb. 3.13.) Let us consider one another to 
provoke unto good works : not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together, as the manner of some is; but 
exhorting one another. {HA. 10.24^ 25.) I myself am 
persuaded of you, my brethren, that ye are able also to 
admonish one another, {Rom. 15.14.) Let the word of 
God dwell in you richly in aU wisdom, teaching and 
admonishing one another. {Col. 3.16.) Seek that ye 
may excel to the edifying of the Church. (1 Cor. 14. 
12.) Wherefore comfort {margin, exhort) one another 
vnih these words. (1 These. 4.18.) Comfort yoursdves 
tM^ther, and edify one another, even as also ye do. (I 
Thess. 5.11.) Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them 
that are unnilv, comfort the feeble minded, support the 
weak. He uiat prophesieth, speaketh unto men to 
edification, and exhortation, and comfort. Te may all 
prophesy one by one, that all may leaxn, and all may be 
comforted. (I Cor. 14. 3, 31.) Humb. 11.27-29; Jude 
20; HA. 5.12. 

Under the old dispensation, many of the meetings were 
of this social character : — ' They that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another. Men and brethren, if ye have 
any word of exhortation, say on*. Acts 13.15; 9.20; 
14. 1 ; 17. 17 ; 18.4, 26 ; Jno. 18.20. Such was frequently 
the maimer of meeting under the Law ; and may not we 
who are delivered from that 'yoke of bondsjge,' and 
brought ' into the |B;lorious liberty 6f the children of God,' 
enjoy the same privilege? Gal. 5.1, 13. 

n. The abiUty of the members to ecUfy one another is 
derivedfrom the Church's Head: — ' From whom the whole 
body, ntly joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint suppUeth, according to the effectual working 
in the measuro of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love. {JB^h. 4. 16. ) All these 
worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as He wiU.' (1 Cor, 12.11.) 1 John 
2.27; ICor. 1.4^6. 

III. Christ does not intend His fpfts to be kud up in a 
napkin, but to be used for the benefit ^ His members: — ' As 
every man hath received the gift, even so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God. If any man speak, let him speak as the 
orades of God ; if any man minister, let him do it as of 
the ability which God giveth. (1 Pet. 4.10, 11.) Having, 
then, gifts differing according to the srace that is given 
to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to 
the proportion oi faith; or ministry, let us wait on our 
mimstering; or he that teachetii, on teaching; or he 
that exhorteth, on exhortation.' (Horn. 12.6-8.) 2 Tim. 
2.21. 

It is a fact deeply to be lamented, that, for centuries 
past, the Divine injunction to forsake not the assembling 
of oursdves toffether for mutual exhortation, has been 
almost iotaUy disregarded, and treated as if it wero a 
dead letter. Under this state of thine, what becomes 
the duty of each individual Christian? Surely to 'ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein*-^ 
with humble confession and earnest prayer to retain, ai 
I once, to the path of obedience. 
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Hennaft— his Life and Opinions. 

|y»i »tA«, the aathor of an ancient writing called ' Shep- 
lierd' or * Pastor/ was, according to the canon MurtUori, 
a brother of Pius, a Roman bidiop {jl.t>, 142-157), and 
ipparenUy a married tradesman in Rome, bat snbse* 
quently confounded by Irenaens, TertoUian and Origen, 
with uie Uermeu mentioned in Rom. 16.14. It was 
written in Greek, though now found only in Latin, and 
is quoted by Irenaeus as ' Scripture,' and by Origen, as 
' Teiy useful, and as I think, diyinely inspired.* It was 
pnbhdy read in the eariy churches. 

It is divided into tluree parts, the firtt containing 
Four 'Visions,' the mcond Twelre 'Precepts,' and the 
third Ten 'Similitades,' and may be considered the 
^Pil^rrim'i Progress' of ante-Nicene times; and the be- 
ginnm^ of a re-action in farour of stricter morals and 
asceticism in the church, idiioh terminated eventually in 
Montaipsm. 

From the four Vtshns we learn that men's names may 
be written in the book of Uf e during their life-time ; the 
days of repentance for the church are filled up, but those 
for the heathen are unto the last day; a wife should be 
as a sister only; Eldad and Medaa wrote books; the 
church is now old ; it is built upon the water (of bap- 
tism?); God hath delivered all his creat u res to six angels; 
tiie apostles and bishops, and doctors and ministers, are 
square and white stones in the church ; the rejected are 
not put far off as they may repent and be useful ; the rich 
who have faith are white and round stones, who may 
deny the Lord, and must have their riches pared off; the 
church is built on Faith, Abstinence, Simplicity, Inno- 
cence, Modesty, Discipline, and Love ; a judgment was 
about to come upon them; the world is upheld by 
tiie four elements ; there is an aneel over the beasts, &c. 

From the Twelve Precq^U we learn that there is an 
anffel of repentance, who is sent by Michael ; each man 
isaelivered to a particular angel ; there ia one God, who 
crei^ed and framed all things of nothing; they who re- 
ceive without a real need shall give an account of it ; one 
ought not to think of a second marriage ; even a divorce 
does not warrant the innocent to marry ; if an adulteress 
lepent, her husband must receive her back, but not too 
CKften ; there is no other repentance than that of baptism ; 
when we go down into the water we receive the forgive- 
ness of sins ; a widow or widower remaining single, gains 
great honour before the Lord ; every man has two angels 
with him, a good and a bad ; apostates ought not to be 
rejected but converted; sadness torments the Holy 
Spirit, and causes Him to entreat God, and depart from 
men ; sadness prevents a man's prayer being heard ; man 
is able to fulfil all €k>d's commands, &c. 

From the Ten SimiUtudes we learn that we ought not 
to buy more houses or property than what is necessary ; 
if we do some sood thmg besides what the Lord com- 
mands, we shall purchase for ourselves a greater dit^ity 
and favour with God; His son and heir is the Holy 
Spirit ; the soul of Ohzist was created first of all ; there 
is an angel of delight and pleasure, which coimpts saints 
even unto death and final apostaoy ; there Ib an angel of 
pumshment ; Michael plants the law in the hearts of be- 
uevers ; a husband should be to a wife only as a brother; 
the Son of God is more ancient than any creature; there 
are six angels of most eminent dignity ; we must ascend 
into the church by water; at baptism we are delivered 
to life ; twelve nations make up the whole world ; there 
is no repentance for those who revolt from, and speak 
wickedly against God, and betray his servants, but tnere 
is for hypocrites and deceivers; martyrdom blots out 
sin ; some nave never, in any thing, defiled the command- 
ments; the building of the church is stopped for th<9 sake 
of somemeny Ac. 



Polycarp— his Life and Opinions. 

PoLTCARP, the overseer or chief pastor of the church at 
Smyrna, was bom a.d. 71, converted when about ten 
years of age, went to Rome, a.d. 160, and died (accord- 
mg to some, by martyrdom) at Antioch, a.d. 167. His 
Epistle to the Philifpiaks Ib the only one of his genuine 
extant writing, but sections x., xi., and xii., are only 
found in Latm, and xiii. is probably an interpolation. 
Like Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians, and that of 
Barnabas (also Hermas), it was occasionally read in the 
churches. It is cited by his disciple Irenaeus, also by 
Eusebius, Jerome, Photius, &c. 

From Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians, we learn 
that 'bonds are oecoming to sainte^ and diadems of the 
truly elected : ' Christ dim for our sins ; was raised again ; 
we were saved by ^race ; many desired to enter into their 
joy : God will rec^uire Christ's blood from unbelievers ; we 
sliall be raised if we do his will ; they invited him to 
write to them; Paul taught them in person, and then 
wrote an Epistle to them ; love is far from all sin ; their 
widows are altars of God; the younger men are to be 
subject to the presbyters and deacons as to God and 
Chnst; the prophets have foretold the coming of our 
Lord ; whoever does not confess that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is an anti-Christ ; or the testimony of the 
cross is from the devil ; or that thero is a resurrection and 
judgment is Satan's first-bom; Ignatius, Paul, and 
others, aro gone to the place due to them frcNu the Lord ; 
alms deliver from death : they should be well versed in 
Holy Scripture, &c 

PoLYCARP quotes or refers to Ps. 2.11; 4.6 ; Isa. 52.5 ; 
Mat, 5.3, 10, 44; 6. 12-14; 7.1, 2; 20.28; 26.41; Mark 
14.38; Lvie 6.20, 36-38; Acts 2.24; 5.41; 17.31; Horn. 
8.11; 12.17; 14.10-12; 1 Cor, 6.2, 9, 10, 14; 12.26; 2 
Cor, 4.14; 5.10; 8.31? Gal, LI; 2.2; 4.26; 6.7; Eph, 
2.8, 9; 4.26; 6.11, 14; PhU, 1.5, 27; 2.10, 16; 1 Thes. 
3.22; 5.17; 2 Thes. 3.15; 1 Tim, 2.2; 3.8; 6.7, 10; 2 
Tim, 2.12; 1 Pet 1.8, 13, 21; 2.11, 12, 17, 21, 24; 3.9, 
22; 4.7, 16; 5.5; 2 Pet. 2.12; 3.15; 1 John 4.3, 9; Jude 
3. That is, ttoo of the Old Testament, and eighteen of the 
New Testament Booka. 

The following Fragment hatf been ascribed to him, not 
without a good degree of probability : — 

' It is not without reason that the Gospels begin differ- 
ently, althoueb their purpose to declaro the Gospel proves 
to be one and the same. Matthew, as writing for the 
Hebrews, has inserted the order of Christ's genealogy, 
that he may show that Christ was descended from that 
stock from which the whole of the Prophets sang that he 
would be bom. But John, having settled at Ephesus, 
the people of which city, as being Gentiles, were ignor- 
ant of tine Law, starts in his gospel from the first cause 
of our redemption, which cause consists in this fact, that 
God willed that His Son should take flesh for our salva- 
tion. LtJKE, again, bc^gins from the priesthood of 
Zacharias, that by the miraculous birth of his son (Jolm 
the Baptist), and bv the fact that Christ was proclaimed 
by so great a herald, he may prove the Divinity o# Christ 
to the Gentiles. Whence also Mark shows the agree- 
ment of the ancient prophetical testimony with the ad- 
vent of Christ, that it may be proved that He had been 
proclaimed not now the first tmie, but of old. By this 
we see that each of the Evangelists took care to supply 
such an introduction as was suitable to his hearers. 
Hence no contradictions are found, in a case in whichy 
although by means of different writings, we yet reach the 
same heavenly fatherland.' 
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Principles of Criticism and Interpretation. 

l).Th6 earlier manuscript, cceteris paribtis, is more 
likely to be right than the later, because every copying 
id liable to new errors. — De Hey : Lectures in Divinity, 
vol. i. p. 48. 

2) A reading contradictory to a doctrine which the 
same apostle has delivered in another passage is to be 
regarded as spurious, because contradictions are improb- 
fiUe in an accurate writer, and impossible in one who is 
divinely inspired. — J. D. Michaelis : Introduction to the 
j^ew Testament, vol. i. p. 330. 

3) Variety of reading is not of slight consideration : 
for, although it be demonstrably true that all things 
necessary to faith and ^ood manners *are preserved from 
alteration and corruption, because they are of things 
necessary, and they could not be necessary unless thej 
were delivered to us — God, in his goodness and his 
justice, having obliged himself to preserve that which he 
hath bound us to observe and keep — vet in other things 
which €U>d hath not bound himself so punctually to 
preserve, in these things, since every variety of reading 
18 crept in, every readins takes away a degree of certainty 
from any proposition derivative from those places so 
read, and if some copies, especially if they be public 
and notable, omit a verse or a title, every argument 
from such a title or verse loses much of its strength and 
reputation. — Bibhop Taylor : Lib. of Proph. sect. iii. 4. 

4) When different reasons for the meaning of a word 
oppose each other, greater weight ought to be given to 
grammatical than to dogmatical reasons; because a 
proposition may be strictly true, which is not contained 
in the words of the text.— Ernesti : Principles of Biblical 
Jnt£rpretation, vol. i. p. 37. 

5) It is contrary to all just rules of evidence, and to 
the conduct of the best and wisest part of mankind, in 
relation to innumerable cases, philosophical, morid, and 
political, to violate or renounce creat principles, which 
have been sufficiently established by prior proofs, because 
minor difficulties arise of which we are not able to find 
a solution. — Dr J. P. Smith : Script. Test. vol. i. p. 94. 

6) No doctrine is admissible, or can be established 
from the Scriptures, that is either repuenant to them, or 

contrary to reason or to the analogy of faith The 

different parts of a revelation wjiich comes from God 
must all DC reconcilable with one another, and with 
sound reason. The prejudices of different denominations 
nnfit them for understanding the passages which are 
connected with the subjects of their disputations; but 
there are general principles that all parties adopt, and no 
text can be interpreted in a sense inconsistent with those 
articles which are universally received. This conformity 
of every part to first principles is commonly called the 
analofflr of faith.— H. Horne: IntroduUion to the Study 
of Uie Scriptures, vol. ii. p. 672. 

7) No doctrine can belong to the analogy of faith (the 
constant and perpetual harmony of Scripture in the 
fundamental points of faith and practice) which is 
founded on a single text ; for every essential principle of 
religion is delivered in more than one place. — H. Horne : 
I ntrod. vol. ii. p. 566. There must be, in fact, a repeated 
revelation to authorise us to assert, that this or that 
conclusion represents to us some truth concerning God. 
— HABfPDEN : Bampton Lectures, p. 65. 

8) When easy and natural interpretations offer them- 
selves, those interpretations ought to be avoid^ which 
deduce astonishing and incredible doctrines. — H. Horne : 
Jntrod. vol. ii. p. 671. 

9) Where it is not clear what is the precise mpAning 
attached by the Sacred Writers to particular words or 
expressions, it is better that we snould restrain our 
judgment concerning them, than deliver our sentiments 



rashly on pioints which w« do not fully oompfehend. — 
H. Horne: Jntrod. vol. ii. p. 673. 

10) An obscure, doubtful, ambiguous, or figuratrrd* 
text must never be interpreted in such a sense as to 
make it contradict a plain one: for, in explaining the 
Scriptures, consistency of sense and princi|de8 ought to be 
supported in all their several parts ; and, if any one 
part be so interpreted as to clash with another, such 
mterpretation cannot be justified. Nor can it otherwise 
be corrected than by considering every doubtful or 
difficult text, first by itself, then with its context, and 
then by comparing it with other passages of Scripture, 
and thus bringing what may seem obscure into a con- 
sistency with what is plain and evident. — H. Hornk: 
Jntrod. vol. ii. p. 567. 

11) In considering the doctrines of the Christiaii 
religion, what is clear is not to be rendered obscure by 
a few dark passages; but, on the contrary, obscure 
passages are to be illustrated by such as are more dear. 
— No article of faith can be established from metaj^ors, 
parables, or single obscure and figurative texts. — ^H. 
Horne: Jntrod. vol. ii. pp. 672, 674. 

12) Ascertain the notion affixed to a word by the 
persons in general by whom the language either is now 
or formerly was spoken, and especially in the particular 
connection in which such notion is affixed. — ^The meaning 
of a word used by any writer is the meaning affixed to it 
by those for whom he tmrnediately wrote ; for there is a 
kmd of natural compact between those who write and 
those who speak a language, by which th^ are mutually 
bound to use words in a certain sense. — ^The words of an 
author must not bo so exphuned as to make them incon- 
sistent with his known character, his known sentiments, 
and the known circumstances under which he wrote. — 
The received signification of a word is to be retained, 
unless weighty and necessary reasons require that it 
should be abandoned or neglected. — H. Horns : Jntrod. 
vol. ii. p. 510. 

13) If we analyse the words of an author, and take 
them out of their proper series, they may be so distorted 
as to mean any thine but what he intended to express.- 
Since, therefore, words have several meanings, and con- 
sequently are to be taken in various acceptations, a 
careful consideration of the preceding and subsequent 
parts will epable us to determine that signification, 
whether literal or figurative, which is beet adapted to 
the passage in question. — No explanation must be 
admitted, but that which suits the context — ^H. Horns : 
Jntrod. vol. ii. pp. 542, 545. 

14) Between a general assertion m one text, and % 
restriction of it, or an exception to it, in ano^er text, 
there is an appearance of contradiction which is some- 
times removed by explaining the former with the proper 
limitations. Several general expressions, in all languages, 
not only admit of, but also require, a limitation ; without 
which the true sense and meaning of many passages will 
not be understood. And as the eastern nations indulged 
themselves most freely in the use of strong and figurative ex- 
pressions, the Scriptures reauire more limitations perhaps 
than any other book. — ^H. Horne : Jntrod. vol. i. p. 558. 

15) As there is a twofold growth in the Bible, firsA, in 
the addition of document to document for sixteen hundred 
years, the simple and primary meaning of any part of 
speech appears in the earlier documents, which the more 
expanded and recondite is in the later; and second, in 
the addition of facts to facts, and truths to truths, 
whereby doctrines once only in the bud come out in a 
full bloom, hence 1) the meaning of a word or phn^e in 
a later writing is not necessarily to be transferred to an 
earlier one, nor 2) is the form of a doctrine in a later 
book to be transferred to an earlier, without the warrant 
of usage and the context. 
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Thoughts for the ThonghtfoL 

OUR conscience is bound down by the word of God ; we 
eiui suffer all things, but we dare not overstep the word 
of God. The wora of God must reign above all things, 
and remain the judge of all men. — Luther. 

Deliver me from the narrowing influence of human 
lessons, from human systems of theology. Teach me 
directly out of the fulness and freeness of Thine own 
word. Hasten the time when, unfettered bv sectarian 
intolerance, and unawed by the authority oi men, the 
Bible shall make its rightful impression upon all; the 
simple and obedient leaders thereof callmg no man 
Master, but Christ only. — T. Ohalmeks, D.D. 

Beware of a nominal acquiescence in certain alleg;ed 
truths ; because you have been taught them in your in- 
fancy, or because they are the established opinions of 
those with whom you are connected. — Dr Abbrcrombie. 

The great day of account will alone show what fright- 
ful loss may tnen be suffered by Christian men who, 
whether in trade or in the ministry, have stifled their 
convictions, or evaded the formation of any, by turning 
away from the consideration of subjects which they 
ought to have investigated, simply lest inconvenient con- 
clusions should be forced upon them. Alas ! there are 
yet too many ways in which the birthright may be sold 
for a mess of pottage. — Henry Dunn. 

Can we ima^e that the Church of God understands 
all truth as it IS contained in the Holy Scriptures? and 
holds and teaches the whole of the truth, without ad- 
mixture or addition? 

May there not be some portions of both Old and New 
Testaments which have never yet been distinctly com- 
prehended? Are there not some things which, although 
held by the first churches, have long been lost, and are 
being only slowly and partially recovered? Is it not 
pos^le that there may be some crave errors which the 
Church has long maintained, and which it has yet to 
unlearn and renounce? 

John Robinson, lamenting the obstinacy with which 
Lutherans and Calvinists refused to go beyond what their 
theological masters had taught, solemnly charged the 
* Pilgrim Fathers' to be ready and willing to embrace 
any further light which God might reveal to them: for 
he was *serw confident the Lord had more light and 
truth yet to break forth out of His holy word.' Another 
eminent servant of God, the devout and thoughtful 
Vinet, has recently said: 'Even now, after ei^teen 
centuries of Christianity, we may be involved in some 
enormous error, of whicn the Christianity of the future 
will make us ashamed.' 

The truth and force of these remarks would seem, from 
the prayers of God's people, to be very generally admit- 
ted. In private and in public, many are the petitions 
presented for deliverance from all error, for increased 
knowledge of the Word, and for guidance into all truth. 

There are, too, those who not ovlj pray for fuller and 
clearer light, but who, not expecting it to be miracu- 
lously afforded, seek it in the humble and earnest study 
of 'all Scripture,' which, 'given by inspiration of God, 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and 
for instruction in righteousness.' — J. Stratford. 

When we are at pains in searching after truth, that 
we may come to the knowledge of it, and may distin- 
guish between it and error, then we buy it. — M. Henry. 

From the very beginning there were many heresies, 
errors, and false doctnnes, prevalent among the professed 
followers of Christ ; and such errors were maintained and 
propagated among those who formed what was called the 
Catnouc Church. — It is absurd to talk of the Church of 
any age as an infallible guide. — Dean Goode. 

The humble man may search any truth boldly in the 



Scripture, without any danger of error. And if he be 
ignorant, he ought the more to read and search holy 
Scripture, to bring him out of ignorance. — Fir^t HoanLY. 

So strong an association is apt to be established in the 
mind between certain expressions and the technical sense 
to which they have been confined in some theological 
system, that when the student meets with them in 
Scripture, he at once understands them in that sense, in 
passages where perhaps an unbiased examination of the 
context would plainly show that such was not the au thorns 
meaning. — ^Archbishop Whately. 

Truth is the most glorious thing; the least filing of 
this gold is precious. Truth is ancient; its CTcy hairs 
may make it venerable ; it comes from Him who is the 
Ancient of Days. Truth is unerring; it is the star 
which leads to Christ. Truth is pure ; it is compared to 
silver refined seven times. (Ps. 12.6.) There is not the 
least spot on truth's face ; it breathes nothing but sanc- 
tity. Truth is triumphant : it is like a great conqueror, 
when all its enemies he dead it keeps the field, and sets 
up its trophies of victory. Truth may be opposed, but 
never quite deposed. God is on truth's side, and so long 
there is no fear, but it will prevail. * The heavens beine 
on fire shall be dissolved; but not that truth which 
came from heaven. (1 Pet 1.25.)— E. Watson. 

Would to God that all the party names and unscrip- 
tural phrases and forms which have divided the Christian 
world were forgotten, and that we all might agree to sit 
down together as humble, loving disciples, at Uie feet of 
our common Master, to hear His word, imbibe His spirit, 
and transcribe His life to our own. — John Wesley. 

It becomes the All-wise God, and not mortal man, to 
be unchangeable. It doth not belong to such poor im- 
perfect beings as we are, to remain for ever immovable 
m all the same opinions that we have once indulged, or 
to stamp every sentiment with immortality. For a man 
to be obstinately tenacious of an old mistaike, and incor* 
rigibly fond of any obscure phrase or conception, because 
he has once admitted it, is the shame, and not the glory, 
of human nature. — Dr Isaac Watts. 

The right disposition of mind is that which desirea 
earnestly the truth, in whatever manner it may come 
to us. — John Foster. 

If God reveal an3rthiiig to you by any other instrument 
of His, be as ready to receive it as ever you were to re- 
ceive any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily persuaded 
— I am very confident — the Lord has more truth yet ta 
break forth out of His holy word. For my part I can- 
not sufficiently oewail the condition of the Reformed 
Churches, who are come to a period in religion, and will 
go at present no further than the instruments of the first 
reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go be- 
yond what Luther saw ; whatever part of His wm our 
good God has imparted and revealed unto Calvin, they 
will rather die than embrace it. And the Calvinists, you 
see, stick fast where they were left by that great man of 
God. This is a misery much to be lamented. — Bobin- 
son's Last Charge to the Pilgrim Fathers, 

The Christian Church is even yet but very imperfectly 
freed from the unholy influence, and the mischievous 
operation, of human authority. The house requires to be 
more carefully swept than it was at the Reformation from 
Popery, and a more thorough search must be made for 
the old leaven, that it may he more completely cast out. 
Let all individual Christians, let all Christian Churches, 
learn to act on principle^ that in reference to Christian 
faith, and duty, and worship, the question is not, How 
thinkest thou ? but, ' How readest thou?' Not, What is 
the use and wont? but. What is written in the Law? 
Not, How is it to be arranged by us? but. How has it 
been settled by our Master? Let us ' seek out of the book 
of the Lord and rdad. ' — ^Dr Brown. 
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The Txinitarian Bible Society. 

THE CIRCULATION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, by the British and 
Forei^ Bible Society: the Defence of the Practice 
Examined. By a Clkboyvlaix of ths Chuboh or 
England. 8vo. Second Edition^ 

London: William Macintosh. 

Thb British and Foreign Bible Society has been com- 
mitted for many ^rears to the practice of circulating in 
France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal translations made by 
Romanists from the Latin Vulgate. This practice seems 
to have been adopted very cautiously, for the first solici- 
tation for such a version, made by a Roman Catholic 
priest in Suabia, was met by the Committee with the 
resolution that 'Ute propoaai could not be acceded to.* 
When it was found, however, that the Nuremberg Society 
had, at his request, agreed to exchange a thousand copies 
olthe Protestant New Testament {^ranted to them by 
the British and Foreign Bible Socie^ for copies of a 
Romish version, and haid gone too far in the negotiation 
to recede, some members of the Committee ' undertook 
to drfray the entire charge rather than involve the Society 
in a traneacHon the propriety of tMch might he questioned,* 
This was about the jrear 1805. In 1812 Dr SteinkopfF, 
having become Mquaintod with a German translation by 
a Roman Catholic, Van Ess, was prevailed upon to use 
tiie discretion vested in him by the Committee, and nuwie 
a grant of £200 for its distribution. ' In this instance it 
was that the Committee ventured, for the first time, 
beyond tiie strict line of a Protestant version. ' (Radley*s 
Dcjjsnce, p. 6.) 

This practice, so cautiously commenced, grew to pro- 
di^ous dimensions, and has been defended by the Com- 
mittee and friends of the Society with great boldness. 
But every effort at defence has failed in this essential 
point: they have attempted to paUiato and excuse, but 
they have never once fairly met the charges brought 
agazQst them. 

This pamphlet examines the numerous Defences which 
have been from time to time jmt forth. Eadi I>rfenee 
is placed as far as possible in its logical sequence and in 
fnlL Then follow the various Arguments yndch have at 
different times been urged against it, designedly or other- 
wise. While many of the arguments employed are new, 
this pamphlet does not profess to be much more than a 
compilation. It has been thou^t expedient to give the 
correct reference to every Defence, where known, but it 
has not been thought so important to give the references 
to the many replies, except where they rest on indepen- 
dent testimony, and in other special instances, as it would 
only have burdened the pages, and greatly impeded the 
connection of the argument. For this reason, it is no 
more than right to acknowledge here the use that has 
beoi made of the valuable matter contained in the 
lollowinff works ; The Staiement of the Edinburgh Bible 
Society, by the Rev. Dr Candlish, issued in 1846; Homiah 
Versions of ike Bible, by the Rev. J. D. Hales, M.A., of 
BMhmond ; The Bible and Versions qf the Bible; Modem 
Translations of the Vulgate and the Bible Society; and 
The Oreek Smtuaginl, its Use in the New Testament Ex- 
amined^ by C. E. Stuart, M.A. ; a Protest against the 
circulation of the Papal Latin Vulgate and its Versions by 
the BrUish and Foreign Society, by the Rev. J. D. Hales, 
M.A, and C. E. Stuart, M.A. ; and The BibU and the 
Version of Lemaistre de 8a^ by the Pasteur Pozzy. The 
author feels assured that if any liinng speaker should 
meet here with an argument, to the germ of which he 
gave life, he will rejoice that it has been made to witness 
anew for the honour of God's Word. 

The object of this pamphlet is to set before the Chria- 



tian public the real state of the whole qnestion, in order 
that l>y their earnest and faithful protesto the British 
and Fordgn Bible Society may be induced to abaadoB 
its objectionable practice, and to act more in Uie spirit of 
faith, and more in consistency with Christian principle. 

It is of course impossible that this pamphlet can be 
free from human imperfection ; but it snouH be remem- 
bered that the question itself, and i^<oprinemle contended 
for, cannot be set aside by the disoovexy of any such im- 
perfection. The fullest cJiscnssion is desired, but tha 
facts and axgnmente here employed must be met by 
something more than declamation and misrepresentation. 

The ABGTJIIENTB PUT VOBTH IN DSFKNC3E OT THX CIRCU- 
LATION OF BOMAN CATHOLIC VERSIONS, are:^That th» 
Latin Vulgate was made anterior to Popery. — ' What is 
the measure of impeif eotion which makes a Bible worse 
than none?' — ^That no wilful error is allowed in thees 
versions. — That they are without note or comment. — ^The 
defence of special corruptions. 1) Gen. 8.15; 2) Mat. 
3.2; 3) Heb. 11.21; 4) Heb. 13.4; 5) Eph. 2.10; 6) Ef^ 
5.32; 7) 2 Pet. 1.10.— That these versions contain mora 
truth than errw. — ^That there are no better to be had. — 
That- 'Half a loaf is better than no bread.'— That the 
English version is as bad. — ^That they all teach the same 
truth with the pure versions. — ^That the Hebcew and 
Greek Texte have various readiiu;s.— That the Septu»> 
gint was used by our Lord and His apostles. — ^That the 
Bible Society does not circulate the Douai version. — 
That the Douai version is used by the Irish Church 
Missions' Society. — ^That it is not the duty of the Bible 
Society to alter or improve these versions. — ^That if th^ 
were altered, they could not be sent forth as the work 
of their translators. — ^That the Britidi and Foreini Bible 
Society is only a circulating Society. — 'Shall ti^ese or 
none be circnlstod?' — ^That the pure versions cannot be 
circulated. — ^That colpoitage would be impossible with- 
out them. — ^That they are circulated from necessity, not 
from choice. — ^That they have done good. — ^That they 
have done no harm. — That Luther was converted by the 
Vul^te. — ^That the Befonnation was due to Romish 
versions. — ^That they are more classical in their diction 
than thepnre versions. — ^That they are anthorised ver- 
sions. — ^That Roman Catholic authorities denounce them. 
— ^That their withdrawal would be the greatest boon t» 
RomaniBm.— The Resolution of March 16, 1863.— That 
the British and Foreign Bible Society have ceased to 
print Martini's version. — That the British and Foreiga 
Bible Society is lai]ge and successful. 

This pamphust is one of the ablest we hscve examined 
for a long time. We do not concur in off its statements 
or conclusions, but we do say most emphatically that it 
presente to the ' British and foreign Bible Sodety,* and to 
the Friends of Bible Truth in f^eneral, a case well worthy 
of the most serious consideration and determined acti<m. 
It is a loud call on the former to consider its ways, and 
we sincerely hope that such a truly great Society will not 
stand upon its dignity, so as to rSuse to listen to the 
earnest and weighty appeals of unbiased Christian men, 
of the soundest iudi^ent and scholarship. To continue 
to disseminate Versions so defective as toe Romish ones 
are — being merely translations of a translation — ^when 
better ones are lying ready, and when there is abundant 
proof that these latter are perfectiy acceptable, yen, 
eafferly sought after— ^is, in our opinion, utterly inexcus- 
able, and positivdy sinful. Even though by ooniming their 
efforts to the purer versions, the amount of sales were 
reduced ./^^ per cent, (in our inmost convictions we are 
persuaded it would not be reduced Jive per cent.), yet it 
would only be for a passine hour, and there would re- 
main the abiding comfort of a conscience void of ofienoe 
towards God and man. We shall return to it again. 
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Words of Tnith and Wisdom. 

I U8B the Soriptiures not as an anenal to be reeoited to 
only for armB and weapons . . . but as a matchless 
temple, where I delight to contemplate the beauty, the 
symmetry, and the magnificence of the stmcture; and to 
increase my awe and excite my devotion to the Deity 
there preached and adored. --Boylk : On the Style of 
Scripiure, 3d obj. 8. 

Scarcely can we fix onr eyes upon a single passage in 
this wonderFol book which has not afforded comfort or 
instmction to thousands, and been met with tears of 
penitential sorrow or grateful jov drawn from eves that 
will weep no more. — ^tatson : The Bible above aU Price. 

The integrity of the records of the Christian faith ia 
substantiated by evidence, in a tenfold proportion more 
various, copious, and conclusive than that which can be 
adduced in support of any other ancient writings. — 
Isaac Taylor. 

This reverence have I leamt to give to those books of 
Scripture only which are called canonical. Others I so 
read that I think not anything to be true because they 
so thoiu^t it) but because they were able to persuade me 
either hy those canonical authors, or by some probable 
reason, tiiat it did not swerve from tmuL — ^Augustine, 
Ep. 19: died 430. 

U any of these books were disputed at first, but on 
examination were admitted, they are confirmed by their 
triaL — Gambieb's Moral Evidence. 

If those facts (on the origin, nature, and progress of 
the Christian religion) are not therefore estaolisned no- 
thing in tiie history of mankind can be believed. — CmzF 
JuancB BusHS. 

A man's love of Scripture at the b^^inning of a religious 
course^ is such as makes the praise which older Christians 
give to the Bible, seem exa^rated : but after twenty or 
thirty years of a religious life, such piaase always sounds 
inadequate. Its glories seem so much more full then 
th^ seemed at first. — Db Abnold. 

To seek Divinity in Philosophy, is to seek the living 
among the dead : so to seek PhUosophy in Divinity, is to 
seek the dead among the living.— Bacon, Advancement 
of LearMng. 

The Old and New Testaments contain but one scheme 
of religion. Neither part can be understood without the 

other They are like the rolls on which they were 

anciently written. It is but one subject from 

banning to end, but the view which we obtain of it 
grows clearer and clearer as we unwind the roll that 
containa it. — Cecil. 

Man can weary himself in any secular afiair, but dili- 

Ctly to search the Scriptures is to him tedious and 
densome. Few covet to be mighly in the Scriptures ; 
though convinced their great concern is enveloped in them. 
^>LocKS» CommofipZoce Book^ Prrf. 

The generality ot Scripture hath such a contexture and 
ooherenoe one part with another, that small insight into 
it will be gained by reading it confusedly. Therefore, 
read the whole in order. — Db Fbancis Bobebts. 

The tropical sense is no other than \h.e Jigtirative sense. 
As we say in language derived from the Greek, that a 
trope is turned from its literal or grammatical sense, so 
we say in language derived from the Latin that a figure 
is then naed, because in such cases the meaning of the word 
sssumea a new form. The same opposition, therefore, 
which is expressed by the terms literal sense, and 
figurative sense, is expressed also by the terms gram- 
matical sense and topical sense. — Mabsh, Lectures, 
Partiii. 

God has determined that Divine things shall enter 
through the heart into the mind, and not through the 
mind into the heart. In Divine thin^pi, therefore, it is 



necessary ^ love them in order to know them, and we 
enter into truth only throush charity. — Pascal. 

He who has not believed will not experience, and he 
who has not ei^rienced cannot know. — ^Ansblm. 

The theoloffian must himself believe the doctrines 
which he stuoies. Without this moral qualification, it 
is impossible to obtain a true insight into theolQsical 
truth.— Tholuck {Lectures on Methodology, Bibl. Rep., 
1844). 

An inward interest in the doctrines of theology is 
needful for a Biblical interpreter. The study ot the 
New Testament presupposes as an indiBpensable requisite 
a sentiment of piety and religious experience. The 
Scrinture will not be rishtly and spiritually compre- 
hended unless the Spirit of God became himself the inter- 
preter of his words, the angelus interprea to open to us the 
true meaning. — ^Hagekbach. 
Pectus est quod facit theolognm. — ^Neandeb's Motto. 
Strict ^irsmmatical analysis, and the rigid obBervance 
of exegetical rules, lead to the same views of truth as are 
entertained by theologians, who bring to the study of 
the Bible strong sense and devout piet^^. — ^Tholuck. 

The various controversies among interpreters have 
commonly led to the admission, that the old Protestant 
views of the meaning of the sacred text axe the correct 
views. — ^WiNEB. 

He that shall be content to use these means, and 
will lay aside the prejudices . . . which many bring with 
them to every question, will be honoured to gain an 
understanding of Scripture ; if not in all thixu^s, yet in 
most; if not immediately yet ultimately. — ^^I^htakeb, 
(XKjpirf. of Scrip., p. 473). 

The most illiterate Christian, if he can but read his 
EngUsh Bible, and will take the pains to read it in thii 
manner, will not only attain all tliat practical knowledge 
which iB essential to salvation, but, by God's blessing, 
he will become learned in everything relating to his 
reliffion in such a degree that he will not be liable to be 
misled, either by the refuted arguments, or the false 
assertions, of those who endeavour to engraft their own 
opinions upon the oracles of God. — ^Hobslbt. 

As I shall not exact the study of the orij;inal Scriptures, 
from those whose want of parts or leisure disj^nseth 
them from it ; so I cannot but discommend those, who 
wanting neither abilities, nor time, to range through I 
know not how many other studies, can yet decline this; 
and who, sparing no toil or watches to put it out of the 
power of tke most celebrated philosophers to deceive 
them in another doctrine, leave themselves obnoxious to 
the ignorance, fraud, and partiality of an interpreter, in 
that of salvation; and thereby seem more shy of taking 
any opinions upon trust, than those, in whose truth or 
falseness, no less than God's glory, and peradventure 
their own eternal condition is concerned. Methinks, 
those who learn other languages, should not grudge those 
that Grod hath honour^ with speaking to *us, and 
employed to bless us with that heavenly doctrine that 
comes from him, and leads to him. — Boyle. 

The habit of reading the Scriptures in the original^ 
throws a new light and sense over numberless passages. 
— Cecil, Bemains, p. 199. 

The Bible resembles an extensive garden, where there 
is a vast variety and profusion of fruits and flowersp 
some of which are more essential or more splendid than 
others ; but there is not a blade suffered to grow in it, 
which has not its use and beauty in the system. Salva- 
tion for sinners is the grand truth presented everywhere, 
and in idl points of li^t ; but the pure in heart sees a 
thousand traits of the Divine character, of hiaaaclf, and 
of the world ; some striking and bold, others cast as it 
were into the shade, and designed to be searched f <» and 
exaimned.^CiciL| Bemain^ (p. 198). 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Church Tendencies in Scotland. 

RECESS STUDIES, edited by Sir Alexander Grant, 
LL.D., 8vo. Edinburgh 1870. 

This handBome volume contaiiis ten Essays, of which 
the three that have attracted our attention most are : — 
'The Endowed Hospitals of Scotland,' by the Editor; 
* Church Tendencies m Scotland,' by the Kev. R. Wal- 
lace, D.D. ; and 'Scotch Educational Difficulties,' by 
Alexander Craio Sellar, Esq., though the others are 
worthy of their respective authors. 
■■ Of the three Essays we have mentioned, by far the 
most stirring is the one on ' Church Tendencies in Scot- 
land,' by the Rev. Dr Wallace, occupying fifty-three 
pages. From it we learn that there are at present 
fourteen distinct denominations of Christians in Scotland 
— ^viz., the Established Church, with 1254 churches; the 
Free Church, with 873 ; the United Presbyterian, with 
600; the Episcopal, with 157; the Romish, with 132; 
the Con^gational, with 96; the Baptist, with 83; the 
EvangeUcal Union, with 77 ; the Reformed Presbyterian, 
with 44; the Methodist, with 34; the Oridnal Secession, 
with 25; the Orifi;inal Cameronian, with 11; the un- 
attached Episcopa£an, with 3; the Unitarian, with 5; 
in all, 3, 400 churches for a population of 3,205,481 . De- 
ducting one-«ta^ of these as 'lapsed classes,' cared for 
chiefly by city missionaries, bible-readers, colporteurs, 
and voluntary visitors, and one-third of the remainder as 
children under twelve, there would be a church or chapel 
for every 524 persons. 

Three-fourths of these denominations exercise only 
the very slightest influence on the public mind of Scot- 
land. Unitarianism is alien to the Scottish character ; 
Methodism is of sickly growth, too elementaiy, demon- 
strative, and unctuous for a Scotchman ; Baptist peculi- 
arities are out of harmony with the Scottish disposition, 
and too finical and crotchety ; CongregationaUsm has no 
special raison d^Ure; it depends on the clerip^anan's 
alulities, and insists too much on public declarations and 
tokens of regeneration ; while Romanism in Scotland is 
mainly Irish; its doctrines are too extravagant for a 
Scotchman's scepticism, its priestly prerogatives for his 
su^ self-assertion, and its ntual for nis sodidity. 

With one other exception — (the Episcopalian) — all the 
remaining parties are rresbyterians, among whom during 
the last 150 years there have been ' eight schisms,' and 
'five re-unions.' Some of these are now forgotten; 
others have not long to live. The true and original 
Cameronian^ — the omy uncontaminated and complete 
representatives of Rutherford, Gillespie, Henderson, 
Guthrie, CamU, and Cameron — are plainly at the point 
of death, l^e pseudo-Cameronians are likely within a 
few years to be mereed in the seneral crowd. The same 
destmy ]^es before the Original Seceders. The Evangeli- 
cal Union (or Morisonians), is a practical protest against 
too rigidly-defined Calvinism, and will be superseded by 
being included and corrected. 

Four others only remain — ^the Established, the Free, 
the United Presbyterian, and the Scottish Episcopal 
Churches. In these the reality of Scottish Church life 
is to be found, and out of their mteraction will spring its 
future. Episcopalians are not above two per cent, ofthe 
population (Romanists are nine), yet they exercise an 
important influence on the character of the Presbyterian 
worship, by the possession of a ritual. The prayers in 
many Firesbyterian Churches are somewhat like haran- 
fl;ue8, feeble, common-place, rough, or vulgar. The eing- 
%ng is frequently dull, heartless, and badly done, and the 
sermon is ' not seldom' a tissue of fierce or frigid dogma- 
tism, or of inspired platitudes, all origineJity beinc 
crushed by the traditional timicUty of two centuries of 



orthodoxy enforced by penalty. The late tyr Robert 
Lee was the first to att^pt a reform on these points, 
and his ideas have substantially succeeded; twenty of 
the established churches at least have instrumental music, 
here and there a clergyman even reads the public prayer, 
and the Liturgical Society seems not unlikely to get tiie 
church eventually to authorise some kind of partial and 
optional common liturgy. 

In the United Presbyterian Church, traces of a similar 
aesthetic advance are visible, in the form of architectunJ 
decorations, voluminous hymnology, and organs. Even 
the Free Church, the most conservative of the three 
larger bodies, is advancing with the tide, in the form of 
' Hymns,' in addition to the ' Psalms and Paraphrases ' of 
strict orthodoxy. 

But while the Episcopal Church has stimulated by its 
presence these advances, its 'prelatical' principles are 
repudiated by all. At present its pretensions are, on the 
whole, of a pronouncea Tractarian cast ; and though it 
has manv of the gentry in it, they have no weight what- 
ever with the people, and are in no sense its leaders. 

The direction which Relioious Thouoht also is taking 
in Scotland raises a deeply interesting and important 
question. It is moving from external authority towards 
self-reUanee, from an objective to a subjective standard of 
truth. The decrees of the Church, the definitions of the 
Standards, and the Infallibility of the mere letter of 
Scripture, are not where they once were ; and there is 
much sympathy with what is caUed the modem or liberal 
school of theology. For example, in the crucial question 
of the Authority of Scripture, they believe Bible state- 
ments, not because they are in the Bible, but because they 
are believed to be true statements. Many tilings in 
Scripture they are uncertain about, but treat with pro- 
visional respect, because of the veneration due, in other 
respects, to the Book ; other things they look upon as 
belonging to the categories of inaccurate history, crude 
science, or imperfectly developed morality. The whole 
they accept as a Divine Word reachmg to the spirit of 
man, and they would not dream of moduyine the position 
of the BOOK itself, as the Fountain of spiritual instruc- 
tion in the church. So long also as theological deter^ 
minations, and church institutions, commend themselves 
to the cultured sense of 'right and truth,' they receive 
due respect, but nothing more. 

Hence, for example, the National Acquiescence in 
Presbyterian Church Government. Though originally it 
was only on the ground of its divine character, no one 
now takes that position, but simply that of suitability. 
So with the * keeping of Sunday, which the 'Shorter 
Catechism ' enjoins as a divine command, founded on the 
example of the Creator resting after six days oi labour ; 
but geology having broken its force not a little, it is now 
thought better to regard it as ' both a privilege and a wise 
practice to suspend ordinary labour once a week.' The 
(juestion of ' hymns ' (in the Free Church) resolves itself 
into the larger queeticm how far we are bound by the 
letter of Scripture, in matters of worship, as the Puritans 
taught. So with the doctrine of the pwwjr of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion. This originally em- 
braced a right to restrain heretics, schismatics, &c., as 
stated in the 'Confession of Faith,' but only a few 
' fanatical ' parties adhere to this part of the dogma. The 
Free Churcn holds the theory of establishments, but as 
there is little chance of its becoming more than a theory, 
it is inclined to leave the whole matter substantially an 
open question in the view of a union with the U.P. 
Ciiurch. A dherence to the Public Standards of the Cli urch 
is now beconiing somewhat vague. Distinguished (Free 
Church) clergymen deny the accuracy of the * Confession ' 
on the point of the Creation, and (U. P.) professors join 
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in the deniaL Hatred to Popery is taught by the ' Con- 
fession/ but an ex-moderator and principal clerk of the 
Genend Assembly of the Established Uhorch has not 
hesitated publicly to describe the Pope as a ' Christian 
Bishop/ and is allowed to do so unchallenged, if not with 
consiaerable credit for his liberality ; while another ex- 
moderator, and Professor in the University of Edinburgh, 
is so uneasy under strict Calvinism that he proclaims the 
Uuiversal Fatherhood of God to the whole human race, 
saint and sinner, Christian and Heathen alike, for which 
he has been sharply criticised by sterner Calvinists, yet 
without losing the confidence of his Church. The ' Sun- 
day' controversy, raised by one of the Queen's Chaplains, 
has not weakened his influence any more than tnat of 
another who has gone so far as to declare that, in its 
Confessional form, justification by faith is a dosma that 
is ' fading from the minds of thoughtful men.' Maniage 
with a df ceased wife's sister ia clearly condemned by the 
Standards of all the Presbyterian Churches, but a decided 
majority of the clergy of tne U. P. Church are of a differ- 
ent opinion, and not a few of the other bodies have (in 
the face of the General Assembly and other courts) ex- 
pressed their conviction of its perfect lawfulness, without 
ueing in any way called to account. T/ie extent of the 
Atonement is an essential point of Calvinism^ yet the 
whole U. P. Church have practically set it aside, and the 
Free Church is prepared to asree with them. The tradi- 
tional perfection of the DedUoyue, and the A uthoritative 
character of the Old Testament, received a severe shock 
from the acquittal, by the Free Church Assembly, of a 
ulei^man who had challenged them. The amount of 
unbelief allowahU in private members of the Church has 
been shown in the * Coupar- Angus ' case to be unlimited, 
except with reference to the Inspiration of Scripture and 
the Divinity of Christ, and even these in no very closely 
defined sense. These things show the tendency of the 
Churches in Scotland, in &e great question of Church 
doctrine. 

The Church politics of Scotland centre in the question 
of the continued existence of the State Church Establish- 
ment, which many expect will be treated as its sister in 
Ireland has been. But their respective characters and 
Bositions have all along been, and still are, very different. 
In Scotland, the Established Cliurch is no object causing 
national exasperation, or indicative of national subjuga- 
tion, and it ha!s probably the S3rmpathy of half the people. 
It is, however, an offence against theory, especially tnat 
of toleration, which the state has now adopted, as being 
practically a Sceptic, without a creed. This is the true 
meaning of voluntar3risin, which is a political, not a 
religious sentiment. Though there are some that may 
be called Biblical Voluntaries, no ' average Scotchman, ' 
we are told, really believes that the ' clergy should never 
be paid out of tiends, but only out of pew-rents and 
church-door collections.* Voluntaryism is inconsistent, 
for the state may safelv say, * I cannot recommend you 
a creed, but I can regulate religion as a social force, and 
call into existence learned men who will be at once dili- 
gent and free, who may issue from time to time a declara- 
tion or creed of what they think true and profitable, and 
may propound it to others as they best can, and thus I 
ma^ place some restraint upon religious vagaries.* The 
rehgious craving is a part of human nature, and unless 
regulated, may act disastrously on the commonwealth. 
The dangers of Voluntaryism can only be averted by 
transforming the Established Church into an Institute of 
Free Beliyious Thinkers and TecuJiers of the Nation. At 
present the prospect of this being accepted ia not great, 
yet the action of an organised body of unpledged thinkers 
could result only in the teaching of Christianity. 
In this old country the question of Church Establish- 



ments will be decided not on theortHeaX but ojipractical 
grounds. The great grievance in the Scottish Efstablish- 
ment is that of Patronage, and many churchmen are at 
present striving to get quit of it. Its removal might 
bring back not a few of the members of the Free and 
other Churches who have left it chiefly on that account, 
but an accession of such persons might not be so pleasant 
to the ' liberal churchmen,' as it might involve their own 
deposition or expulsion. The fact that in certain north- 
em districts only nine per cent, of the people are con- 
nected with the Establishment, is not encouraging as a 
reason for conferring on them the power of presentation 
to a benefice, but rather ,of handing it over to the dis- 
senting 91, as the real representatives of a 'National 
Church.' 

The Essay thus concludes : ' The true policy of church 
preservation lies in widening its doctriiml oasis as the 
times permit. This alone will conciliate the intelligence 
of the country (which ultimately leads it), by assimilating 
the /orm of the church to the one type of religious estab- 
lishment which is defensible in such a constitution of 
Society as our own. Here too, the path of policy is the 
path of duty. If, as has been argued already, the re- 
ligious thought of the country is moving towards a new 
point of view, the church must go there to meet it, if it 
means to be instrumental in preserving a living faith 
within the mind of the nation. To promote such a reform 
seems the natural work of the liberal party in the churdi, 
and its leaders cannot address themselves to it too 
earnestly or too soon. They may fail in perpetuating 
any kind of religious establishment, but no one else is 
more likely to succeed. In the worst issue, they will 
have done their duty, and will have contributed certain 
preparations for securing the allegiance of the future to 
piety and truth.' 

We have but little space left for remarks on this 
interesting and instructive Essay. Our Scottish readers 
will not hesitate to acknowledge the substantial accuracy 
of Dr Wallace's bird's eye view of the position of church 
parties in Scotland, though they may very decidedly 
decline to concur in his recommendation to devote the 
revenues of the Established Church (from £250,000 to 
£350,000 per annum) to the support of such an ' Insti- 
tute ' as he speaks of. If, indeed, there must be an Estab- 
lished Church, it certainly ought to be so flexible in its 
constitution as to include substantially all the Christian- 
ity of the country within its borders, but we have very 
greatly mistaken the ' signs of the times, ' if nine-tenths 
of the population would not infinitely prefer devoting the 
funds to the extension and support of a truly national 
system of education for the youth of the country, free 
from all sectarian and denominational influence whatso- 
ever, to an indiscriminate and wholesale endowment 
of *Free Religious Thinkers,' however learned, and 
zealous, and liberal, they may be. Were the ' Estab- 
lished Church* in Scotland so wise, and patriotic, and 
Christian, as voluntarily to assume the le^ position of 
the Episcopal Church in Ireland, we should soon see her 
lengthen her cords, and strengthen her stakes, till as in 
days of old, a nation might be bom in a day, and 
' Judah should no longer vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim envy 
Judah,* and a united church do valiantly in the high 
places of the land. The Lord hasten it even in our days I 

We hope to be able to contribute somewhat to the 
realisation of this happy issue, by some extracts, under 
the title of the * Olive Branch of Peace,' which we 
propose to commence in our next issue, and which has 
been culled from the * noble army * of Divines and Theo- 
logians who have flourished, since the Beformation, in 
Britain. We wish to enlighten the understanding, to 
affect the heart, to awaken the conscience, and to stimu- 
late the love, of Cbrisjils mak to Cbbustiaiy hex. 
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Additional Queries. 

ImmortalUy, — ^If the wicked are not immortal, 1st. How 
oan there be d^srees of panishment — 'few and many 
Btripes?' 2nd. How can they be brought to judgment at 
the last day? 3rd. ' Where their worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched;* how is this explained? 4th. Ecc. 
3.21. Does not this passage support tne theory of natural 
immortality? 5th. Is not the amount of misery or happi- 
ness that we (that is our spirits) are capable of bearing 
unlimited? as we can imagine an unhmited de^e of 
each, is it not reasonable to conclude that such exists? 

Observance of the Sabbath. — ^Are amusements unlawful 
on the sabbath day ? — ^the fourth commandment does 
not forbid them. How do we know that the Christian 
sabbath is to be observed in the same manner as was the 
Jewish? — ^is there no precept respecting it in the New 
Testament? We are commanded to do no work — how 
do Christians reconcile this with the performance of 
what they call necessary work? — can no line be drawn 
between what it is lawful to do and to abstain from doing 
on this day? 

Instantaneoiu Conversion, p. 142, 158. — ^When a man 
beffins to do his dutu, can he oe called a saved man? It 
is faith not works tnat ensures salvation? Ousht a min- 
ister, therefore, to urge his hearers to begin &eir duty, 
or not rather as the revival preachers do, to look away 
from themselves to the finisned work of Christ, and 
obtain 'life for a look?' Must there not be a fixed 
moment in the life of every man, previous to which, if 
he were to die, he would be lost? 

Turmng to the AUar, — Can any one oblige me with the 
origp of the Hiffh Church custom of facinff the altar 
during the recital of the apostles' creed? What is the 
practice meant to signify? Bowing at the name of Jesus 
(which IB not A Higb. Church rite), very forcibly ^ows 
the veneration and awe which the mention of so great 
a name should excite in the true Christian. 

What is the Oospel, pi 96, 111, 173.— Did not Christ 
preach atonement tnrough his death? John 6.61 ; 10.9, 
15; 11.26; 12.46; Matt. 11.28; 18.11, &c., &c. 

Exodus 20.5. — Is it not true that children suffer on 
account of their parents, irrespective of influence and 
training? Are not some by nature more prone to yield 
to temptation? Is not this the way in which Qod ' visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children?' 

FalaUem, — Is a man more likelv to meet death in the 
batUe-field, on the ocean, or in the sick hospital, if his 
duty takes him there, than if he remained comfortably 
at home? Is it fatalUy to act upon the conviction that 
the time and manner of our death is fixed? 

Mat. 11.11, p. 142, 173.— How could Christ call himself 
'the least,' and 'in heaven,' when he was on earth? 
What is the other way of understanding this phrase? 

AbiUtif and WiUingness. — ' Lord if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean? Believe ye that I am able to do this?' 
w.i8 it sufficient to believe that our Lord is able (although 
we may doubt his willingness) tojgprant our request? 

Degrees (^Punishment. — Matt 6.22. How is such stronff 
language to be accounted for? — ^is it to be rendered 
literally? 

Beeogmtion qf Spirits. — ^Matt. 17.3. How would the 
disciples know that l^e glorified beings they beheld 
were Moses and Elijah? 

The Tree of Lffc-^BAv. 22.2. Is the ' tree of life,' here 
mentioned, identical with the ' tree of life' in the garden 
of Eden? 

Unwrittm Teeiehinas. — Is it probable that Christ and 
his apostles preached much that is not recorded? 

Use of Animal Food. — Is it ri^t to slaughter animals 
for the pleasure of the sport it alfoids? E. B. W. 



Ori^n of the Soul.—There have been three theorist 
held m the Church with relation to the origin of the 
Human Soul. The Pre-existence Theory; the Creative 
Theory; and The Traducian Theory. Will you kindly 
inform me by what ai^guments, drawn from Scripture or 
reason, each of these theories has been sought to be 
established; also, which theory generally obtains in the 
Church at present, and which seems to have been adopted 
by Luther, Calvin, and the other leaders of the Bef orma- 
tion? By so doing you will much oblige. D. S. 



Answers to Queries. 

Was Matthias an Apostkf p. 191.— I think not. Mr 
Medhurst's reasons appear to me decisive. Plainly there 
were only twelve apostles. On tiie foundation tiers of 
the walls of the New Jerusalem are inscribed ' the names 
of the «toe/v6 apostles of the Lamb' (Rev. 21.14). Whose 
is the twelfth?— that of Paul, the great apostle, who 
' through the grace of God laboured more abundantly 
then they all?' or that of Matthias, whose election was of 
so eouivocal a character, and who is mentioned here, 
and nere only? Mark also, that in the passage quoted, 
' the twelve apostles of the Lamb,* not the twelve aposUea 
of l^e circumcision, are mentioned. Stier, Schw, and 
Whitby, all reject Matthias' apostleship. The questioii 
is not only interesting, but really important in reference 
to certain high sacerdotal claims. W. Maudb. 

Future State of the Wicked, p. 191.— The solemn saying 
of Christ regardmg Judas, ' It nad been good for that man 
if he had not be bom,' (Mat. 26.24), does not, even if we 
accept the common translation, at all affect iJie question 
whether the wicked are to be immortaL Those who, 
like the writer, reject the Dopular notion of man's 
natural immortality, nevertheless hold that there will 
be punishments of an awful character, though not of 
etemsl duration, in another world, and since these will, 
in certain instances (such as that of Judas), far out- 
weigh any happiness enjoyed in this life, tiie words 
woud remain literally true even though Judaa should 
ultimately cease to exist. 

Against the Restoration scheme they certainly teH 
more directly, but even in this case are less decisive than 
they appear, because the word translated *good* is Mmkn, 
not mymiif, and the sentence might be paraphrased, ' It 
had been for the honour of that man if he had not been 
bom.' Even without extending the application of the 
sentence beyond this world, when we consider how, for 
mdny ages, the name of Judas has been an abhorrence 
and a hissing to mankind, we may see how fearfully 
these worda have been fulfilled. W. Maxxdb. 

The Adamic Creation, p. 26. — ^The note in question 
begins : — ' It is with philology not geology that we have 
now to deal.' Modem learning assigns the highest 
importance to philology. The account of the Creation 
in Genesis furnishes no dates or epochs whatever, and 
the utmost stretch of grammatical skill is only able to 
render tlie first three words in our Bible figurative of 
privacy. God did not intend us to know the time of the 
beginning. He created all things by His Spirit in an 
empty space, without form, light, goodness; He then 
made the beasts of the earth, every living thing, and 
finally, man, a superior beinf, designed to represent 
Himself in all excellence ana power. As we cannot 
discover the origin of the earth without form, we can 
never acquire any certain knowledge of the length of 
time preceding the creation of light and definite objects; 
and our human inability, in this respect, is wisely 
ordered as a check to that insatiable, useless craving 
which ever prompts us to inquire into every forbidden 
secret of the grand purposes of our Maker. G. W. N. 
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1 TmoTHT 6.11, p. 191.— I do not think that the 
czpluiation of this vene by R. G. ia at all admissible. 
The original word certainly signifies ' gUver,* because that 
was almost the only meUu employed in ancient times as 
a medium of exchimffe, and hence the word ' rupee* is, in 
India, the standaia word for money, as it originally 
means * silver,* and is, in fact, the chief coin used there. 
Now certain^ 'silver* never, in Scripture, means the 
* world,'' as K. G. suggests. The misunderstanding of 
the verse arises from the unfortunate insertion of the 
definite article ' the * before the word ' root,* which in the 
original is indefinite, and without the article, hence the 
simple meaning is, tiiat ' the love of money is a root of 
all (kinds of) evil.' I may just add that this rendering 
is also given in Young's IN ew Version of the Bible, to 
which I am indebted. A. B. 

Cfenealogies of MaUhew and Luke, p. 191. — In answer 
to the Queries of E., on this subject, allow me very briefly 
to say tnat, inmy opinion, the genealo^ffiven by Matthew 
is that of Joseph, and that given by Luke that of Mary. 
Joseph was thus the real son of Jacob, and the aon-in-law 
of Meli. The omissions in Matthew were apparently 
done intentionally, but whether they were his own doing, 
or whether he contented himself with putting down the 
genealogy as f amiliarljr rehearsed by Muy andher family 
it is not easy to decide. Certainly if the Evangelists 
had been impostors, they wotdd not have put such an 
apparent discrepancy at the beginning of their works; 
they must, tiierefore, have regarded the genealogies as 
in no ways inoonsiBtent with each other. Besides, the 
well known care and anxiety manifested in the East, 
even at the present day, regarding the genealosies of 
individuals, and tribes, and even of horses, renders it 
almost certain that the Evangelists would not have 
eommitted such a gross blunder as some would attribute 
to them. F. R. A 

The Psalms of David, p. 191. — ^Your correspondent E. 
enquires wherem lies the difference between the ' Prayer- 
Book' Version, and the 'Bible' Version of the Psalms of 
David. They are too numerous to be quoted, they must 
be seen, and read, and compared together, which your 
eorrespondent can do for himself at his leisure. The real 
cause of the numerous discrepancies, is, I believe, that 
they are veraioiis of different original toxts, the fonner 
being translated from the oldest Latin version of the 
^Book ol Psalms, and the latter from the more recent, 
cdrrected by tke Hebrew text and the aid of other 
translatioiis. A Chckchmak. 

I TiMOTHT 3.15, 16, p. I9I.>-I cannot but think that 
the proposed rendexiiig of this passage by R. G. is well 
worthy of oonsideratioiL It is difiicult to see how, in 
the face of the facts recorded both in the Old and in 
the New Testaments, the 'Church' can, in any reason- 
able sense, be said to be a '{nllar and (pound of the 
truth,' whereas the Kreat doctrine of the mcamation or 
manifestation of God in Christ, may be so designated 
propriately. Every critic knows how doubmd the 



' is, and how strong are the arguments for 
using, instead of it, the pronoun 'who' or 'which.' I 
know that some ipnritors seem to fail in appreciating the 
meaning of the alteration, but the reference is stfll to 
Christ, as the following literal rendering shews: — 'A 
pillar and ground of the truth, and conressedly great, 
IS the mystery of piety (i.e. the pious mysteiv, or the 
mystery which piety has to contemplate), which was 
manifested in flesh, declared righteous in spirit^ seen by 
messengers (i.e. the apostles), preached amona nations, 
bdievea on in the world, received up in gloiy.^ 

A. Freeuak. 
FaUh to Remove Mountains, p. 142.— This is alluded to 
in Matt. 17.20; 21.21; Mark 11.23; Luke 17.6; 1 Cor. 
13.2. I incline to think it was confined to the first 



disciples ; there is really no good and well-authenticated 
case of a miracle apart from those of Scripture, though I 
do not go so far as to doubt the possibility of such a 
thing. But may not the word * mountain* be used 
figuratively to denote any very great difficulty in the path 
of duty, maraX and spiritual rather than materkdf Far 
be it from me, however, to lower in any degree the fuU 
force of the words. for more/at^ and love / 

X. Y. Z. 

First'bom and First-begotten, p. 142. — ^These words, 
applied to any mere human beinff, undoubtedly ' imply ' a 
birth in time. As applied to C£rist, they can be applio- 
able to him only viewed <u Mediator, having the form 
and position of a servant ; they are quite inapplicable to 
him, I conceive, in his Divine Nature — ^which could know 
of no birth or begetting. Thsofhilus. 

Vows and Pledges, p. 142.— Why should R. B. W. 
question the propriety of vowing or pledging ourselves 
to keep good resolutions? If it is right to make a ffood 
resolution, it is surely lawful to vow or pledge oursdves 
to perform it — ^the Lord helping us. But as the wise 
man says: 'Better not to vow than to vow and not 
perform,' we should beware of vowing too absolutely or 
unreservedly, to do anything; let us always add the 
apostolic clause, ' If the Lord will, we will do so and so.' 

F. A. B. 

Capital Punishment, p. 142, 173, — ^This is inculcated in 
the Old Test.— see Lev. 24.17; Ex. 21.12; Num. 35.31; 
Deu. 19.11; Prov. 28.17. 

Uhiquily of Satan, p. 142. — ^Your intelligent queriest, 
R. B. W., asks whe&er Satan may not be ubigwious by 
the 'agencjr of evil spirits.' Doubtless there is a sense 
in which this may be said, but it is not the popular sense 
attached to the working of Satan in the human heart, 
yet it may after all be the true explanation of the 
Scripture phraseology regardiiu^ the influence of the 
arch-enemy of souls over men. I should like much to see 
the opinions of your many learned correspondents. Beta. 

The Ten Commandments, p. 142. — ^The chief differences 
between the record of these in Exodus and Deuteronomy 
refer to the fourth commandment. I think Moses was 
inspired to ciUer the words, and that because the Law- 
giver thought proper to alier the reasons or grounds on 
which he would have Israel to observe a SabSaih, This 
was an act of condescension worthy of our God. In 
Exodus the reason given for the observance of the 
Sabbath is of a more general nature, beaiin^ on the 
circumstance of His being the Creator of all thmgs, and 
his own example, appealing to them as m^en and creatures, 
but in Deuteronomy He gives a more specific and personal 
reason, bearing on the fact that He was their Redeemer 
out of Egypt, who had thus acquired a special claim on 
their obedience to his requirements. It is quite in 
accordance with Gkxi's desiin^ with men, to present 
before them reasons for their service, suited to the 
varied and varying states of being and circumstances, 
now appealing to His rightful authority, now to prindples 
of gratitude, love, or fear. The observance of the 
Sabbath had become lax towards the end of their sojourn 
in the wilderness, the primitive ' reason' given for it had 
lost ite power over the minds of the Israelites, the great 
Head of the Church, in again brinxine the subject before 
his people, accommodating himself, like a wise legislator, 
to tne altered position and feeling of the community, 
assigns another reason for compliance with his law on 
the subject, calculated to win them over to his will. 
The thought suggested by the querist, whether 'it is 
not probSole that originally the Ten Commandments 
stood alone in their naked form, and that the reasons 
were added to them afterwards by divine suggestion,' is 
one that I hope some of your tuented oorrespondente 
will take up and discuss. Clebicus. 
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Critical Notices. 

CHURCH CONSTITUTION OF THE BOHEMIAN 
AND MORAVIAN BRETHREN. The original Latin, 
with a Translation, Notes, and Introduction, by B. 
Seiffbrth, Bishop of the Brethren's Church, 12mo, 
pp. 200. London: Mallalieu <Cr Co. 

About sixty years before Luther began his work of Re- 
formation, there existed in Bohemia and Moravia a 
Christian Church, distin^ished for its faith and worship, 
its constitution and discipline. It had been formed by 
disciples of John Hun shortly after his martyrdom. 
Withdrawing from the Calixtinee they retired, in 1457, 
to the north-east of Bohemia, and their numbers increas- 
ing, they took the name of the Unitas Fratrum, or Unity 
of the Brethren: they laid down rules for the organisa- 
tion, chose elders to preside over it, and held synods 
from time to time. In 1467, however, the Synod resolved 
to seek episcopal ordination from a Waldensian Congre- 

gation in Austria, which, bein^ granted, led to a modi- 
cation of their church constitution. They drew up 
various 'Confessions' of Faith, as circumstances arose, 
and in 1555 at the Synod of Cosminec, in Lower Pobmd, 
they presented their 'Confession,' with an 'Ajwlogy,' 
and an 'Account of their Church Order and Discipline,' 
which was laid before the States General of Bohemia. 
This 'Account' the volume before us presents in the 
Original Latin, and also in a close literal translation into 
English, with Notes from Comenius, the sole surviving 
Jifishop of the Bohemo-Moravian branch, who had re- 
printed the original Latin at Amsterdam in 1660. 

Even the most bitter enemies of the Brethren, such as 
the Dominican Lielenstein, the Jesuit Balbinus, and the 
Romish historian Pubitschka, as well as the reformers 
Camerarius, Luther, Bucer, Calvin, Hieronymus, Zanch- 
ius, Beza, and others, have borne the fullest testimony to 
the excellence of their character in a moral and religious 

Soint of view. The Editor of this volume, therefore, 
eserves the thanks of all who are interested in the spread 
of a purer Gospel faith and discipline, and we cordially 
commend its candid and careful perusal to all who wish 
to obtain many useful hints regarding the most appro- 
priate means that may be adopted in rarthering botn the 
mward and the outward work of the house of God. We 
refrain from adding more at present, as we are waiting 
for an early opportunity of delineating the history ana 
peculiarities of the 'Moravian Brethren.' 

LEISURE HOUR for 1869,— contams among other 
articles: — David Lloyd's Last WilL — Man in Posses- 
sion. — ^American Sketches. — From Nubia down the 
Nile. — ^Two Months in Palestine. — Curiosities of Mus- 
salman Diet. — Walk in South Devon. — Country Strolls. 
— 4Grovemment Offices. — Night Sky of the Southern 
Hemisphere. — Biographies (with Portraits). — Natural 
History Papers, &c., &e., ^., 832 pp. 

SUNDAY AT HOME for 1869,— contains among other 
articles : — ^The Seven Churches of Asia. — Mosaic Gene- 
alocies and Modem Ethnolc«y. — Language of our Lord 
and His Apostles. — Infideuty amonff ttie People. — 
Thoughts in the Evening of Life. — -Natural History 
and the Bible. — Pearl Necklace. — Sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer. — Quality Fogg's Old Ledger. — Alone in 
London. — Richard Hunne, or Times of Henry VIII. — 
Pastorate of Rev. John Bamett. — Scenes from Life of 
Latimer. — Sunday Scenes and Sketches. — Sermon for 
every Sunday. — Miscellaneous Narratives. — Scenes 
from Abroad. — Historical Sketches.— Monthly Re- 
ligious Record. — ^Poetry. —Pages for the Young, &c., 
• Ac., Ac., 832 pp. 



NINE SERMONS ON THE LORD'S SUPPER, with 

a special reference to Controversies of the Inneseut 

Times. By the Rev. A. Wolfe, M.A., 16mo, p. xr. 

147. London: Longmans, 

Prepacb.— Contents : — ^The Institution of the Lord's 

Supper.— The Desisa of it.— The Body and Blood of 

Christ — The Real Presence. — ^Holy Communion. — The 

Christian Altar. — ^The Symbolic Character of the Lord's 

Supper. — Its Eucharistic Character. — The Danger of False 

Notions about it. 

We sincerely rejoice that the Church of England, 

from many of its pulpits, still continues to give forth its 

testimony to the grand doctrines of the Reformation as 

founded on the plain Scriptures of Truth, and interpreted 

by the laws of reason and common-sense. In this volume 

Mr Wolfe has conferred a great boon on all who are in 

any way nervous as to the real character of the Lord's 

Supper, which he expatiates on with much fervour of 

spirit, clearness of thought, and commendable brevity. 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE, for 1868,-HContaina among 

other articles: — ^Letters on 'Ecce Homo.' — How to 

Study the Epistles (Philemon to Rev.). — Notes for 

Readers out of the Way. — Occupations of a Retired 

Life. — Old Testament Cnaracters. — Pictures of Church 

History.^^ving Knowledge, addressed to Young 

Men. — ^The Seaboard Parish. — Christian Life in Verse, 

&c., &o., &.C. 

ECCLESIA : Church Problems Considered, in a Series of 

Essays, edited by H. R. Reynolds, D.D., contains, 1) 

The Primitive Eccleeia; its Authoritative Principles 

and its Modem Representations; 2) the Idea of the 

Church Regarded in its Historical Developement ; 3) 

The *Reliffious Life' and Christian Society; 4) The 

Relation of the Church to the State ; 5) The Fon;ive- 

ness and Absolution of Sins ; 6) The Doctrine of the 

Real Presence and the Lord's Supper; 7) The Worship 

of the Church; 8) The Con^^ffationalism of the 

Future ; 9) Modem Missions and their Results. 

Contemporaiy Periodical Literature. 

Tlie British and Foreign Evangelical Review^ No 72, con- 
tains Articles on Our Lord's First and Last Discourses ; 
Henry Ainsworth; Biographies of J. Hamilton, and 
W. J. Bums; Ezekiel's Place in the Old Testament 
Church : Climax of Messianic Prophecy in Isaiah liii. ; 
Leckey's History of European Morals from Augustine 
to Charlemagne ; Old Mortality; Counter-Imj^tations; 
General, German, French, and American Literature ; 
also Critical Notes. 

The Quarterly Journal of Prcphecy, No. 87, contains 
Articles on the History of Satan : The Haphtoroth ; 
Bosanquet's Messiah the Prince ; Advent, Resuirection 
and Consolation ; Notes on Ephesians ; A Question for 
the Times ; The Abundant Entrance ; The Last Time ; 
Notes on Scripture ; Reviews ; Extracts ; also Poetry — 
Ps. cxxxvi. 

The British Quarterly Review, No. 102, contains Articles 
on Fronde's Concluding Volume; Prophecy in the 
Critical Schools on the Continent ; Peabody and Arti- 
zans' Dwellings ; Evangelical Nonconformity under the 
Plantagenets ; Past, Present, and Future of the Old 
Universities; The Place where Light Dwelleth; The 
Council of the Vatican ; Church Problems in Madagas- 
car; also Contemporary Literature. 

Church Opinion and Review, No. 176 — ^This Weekly Perio- 
dical is devoted to the dissemination of the opinions of 
all branches of the Christian Church, in the form of 
selections from the chief denominational organs. It 
is thoroughly trustworthy, and must be of great value 
to all who desire to know the * signs of the times.' 
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A Few Words on ChiisUan Union in Scotland. 

Next to love to God, lovo to our Neighbour, and 
especially to those of the 'household of mlth,' is our 
greatest moral duty, and afiTords the surest and most divine 
proof of our own Discipleship. So at least thought our 
Master: 'Hereby shall all men know that ve are Mv 
Disciples, if ye have love one to another. Indeed, 
without love to the brethren we cannot really have love 
to God. So an Apostle declares : * He who loveth not 
his brother whom ne hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen?' Love to the brethren is also 
an appointed means of salvation: so Jesus testifies in his 
praprer: 'That they all may be one. . . . that the worldmay 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.' And lastly, but not 
least, the love of the brethren is the sole test at the great 
day of reckoning : ' Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it not to ifs : De- 
part ye cursed ! Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it to Me. Come ye blessed 
of my Father!' 

The question thenwiH not be: Did you believe the Nicene 
Creed, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Confession of 
Faith, or the Articles of Agreement — but, Did you love 
the Brotherhood in such a way as to manifest your love 
to Me? 'Not every one that says, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter the kingdom, but whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.' And this is the will of our 
Father, that 'we should love one another, as Chbist 
HATH LOVED US.' And how hath Christ loved us? The 
bruised reed he did not break, the smoking flax he did 
not quench. Did he bear long, and patiently, and lov- 
ingly, with the dulness of apprehension, and the weakness 
of faith, of his disciples generally? the presumption of 
Peter, the carnal views of James and John, the incredulity 
of Thomas? and shall we presume to cast such out of the 
church, or keep out of the church, or condemn as * schis- 
matics,* or *hiretics,* or * profane persons,* or * apostates,* 
and refuse to join in commemorating the deatn of our 
Blessed Redeemer, or in extending the Gospel of the 
Blessed God, at home and abroad, or in helping to keep 
alive the life of God in their souls by mutual prayers and 
praises, and co-operation in every good word and work? 
God forbid! Who are we that we should judge our 
fellow-servants? Our Master has received them, and 
blessed them, and honoured them, with the most mani- 
fold tokens of His grace and love ; and shall we refuse to 
ask their counsel, seek their aid, entreat their prayers, 
help them in their labours, and join heart and soul with 
them as our Lord Hitnselfhaa done? 

If WE DO IT, WE DO IT AT OUR PERIL. We do it not 
only in direct disobedience to the teachings of the scrip- 
tures which are quoted above, but in unnustakeable 
contrariety to the examples of Christ and of His inspired 
Apostles. Christ was, during the thirty-three years of 
bis life on earth, a member of the * National CJiurch* of 
Palestine, and though it was corrupt to the very core,- 
both in practice and m doctrine, he remained in it to the 
last, because he had liberty of si)eech and action. It was 
corrupt in PRAcncE; its Mgh priests, for example, were 
appointed for money by the Roman procurators at their 
pleasure, and removed whenever it answered their own 
ends ! The other priests, with the scribes, and lawyers, 
and Pharisees, devoured widows' houses, and for a pre- 
tence made long prayers. In regard to doctrine it was 
equally corrupt, or rather we should say, latUudinarian 
and broad church. Some even of its high-priests, and 
many of its ecclesiastical leaders, legislators, judges, 
elders, and administrators were Sadducees, disbelieving 
fJtofl^ether the existence qf spirits^ and a resurrection qf the 

Ko. xnr. 



dead/ Jesus raised his voice against both the corruptions 
oi practice and the errors of doctrine, reproving, rebuking, 
exhortinff, and warning, but not one syllable did he say to 
urge his fellow-churchmen to expel these Sadducees from 
the Church, as 'heretics,' or to withdraw from them as 
' apostates,' and form a new denomination. His weapons 
were not so gross or blunt. The sword of the Spirit — the 
power of reason — the force of truth — the voice of con- 
science — ^these were the weapons he employed, and the^ 
were mighty through God, and are so still, for his 
Disciples use. But expulsion from the Church, and the 
fomung of new sects, are as contrary to Christ's example 
as to his commands. 

And as was the Master, so were his inspired Apostles. ' 
Like him they continued to attend the services of the 
Temple, and the worship of the Svnagogue, as long as 
they were permitted, and even when prohibited from 
using the Temple as a place for disseminating their ' new 
light' views, which some men in those days designated 
'heresy,* they refused to be silent, they refused to leave 
the National Church, even when charged with teaching 
*apostacy from Moses.* They had no idea whatever ot 
the modem notion, that if a man change his views 
regarding any point of truth he must renounce the com- 
munion of the church, as an honest man, or the church 
must expel him ! Tliey had not so learnt Christ — ^neither 
should we! 

As the Apostles acted towards their Jewish brethren, 
so did they towards their Christian ones. When ques- 
tions arose regarding the value of such things as circum- 
cision, the sabbath, fasts, the use of certain kinds of 
food, &c., the Apostles put aside every thought of 
making these a cause or pretext for expelling from the 
Church any who neglected them, or of vntlidrawing them- 
selves from those who observed them. The whole were 
properly left 'open questions' — i.e. questions that might 
oe left to be discussed by Christian men without prejumce 
to each other's honesty, judgment, or love to God and 
man. 

And how much more really insignificant are the points 
in dispute among the Scottish rresb3rterian Noncon- 
forming Churches, than were those which agitated the 
Apostolic Church ! To abandon such divinely appointed 
institutions as circumcision, the festivals, and tne dis- 
tinction of meats and days, was a very serious matter 
indeed, but it was done by leaving the whole as an ' open 
question.' Now the differences m opinion between the 
negotiating churches in Scotland are not about doctrines 
at all, but about certain deductions which have been 
drawn by tiieologians fromd octrines admitted on both 
sides. 

Both parties hold, for example, that Christ is not only. 
Head of his Church, but also Head over all things to 
it, over nations as well as individuals, rulers as well 
as ruled. O^e party, however, deduces from this doc* 
trine, that it is lawful for a nation, in its corporatet 
capacity, through the voice of its legislature, to vote a 
portion of its public revenues to tne support of the 
preadiing of the gospel, irrespective of the opposition o{ 
a minori^, while another parity holds that sucn a means 
of supporting religion is not consistent with the spirit or 
letter of the New Testament, which is opposed to force 
of any kind in religion; but about the doctiine itself they 
are perfectly at one. The only other difference, as to the 
Extent of the Atonement, is more of words than of things. 

We conclude then that the Presbyterian Noncon- 
forming Churches in Scotland are at present- in a state 
of unnecessary schism, insulting to reason, injurious to 
the world, disgraceful to Christianity, and dishonouring 
to God our Sayiou»* 
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The Olive Branch of Peace. 

presented by distinguished Scottish Divines. 

^WILLIAM LEECHMAN, D.D., principal of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, bom a.d. 1706, died A.D. 1785, 
Bays in his * Sermons :' — 

In order to preserve a proper modesty as to onr notions 
and sentiments about thin^ of doubtful disputation, and 
the circumstantials of religion, and to abate that positive- 
ness in our own way, which is so opposite to real 
humility, and which leads us to complain of the pride of 
-other men's understandings, when there is no other 
reason for the charge, than that they cannot adopt our 
.notions and phrases — let us seriously ask ourselves the 
following questions : — Can I pretend to a clearer under- 
standing, to a more diligent and impartial inquiry into re- 
velation, or to greater (Agrees of divine illummation, than 
»11 others who differ in opinion from me? What grounds 
have I to imagine that I am in the full possession of all 
divine truths? Do I not acknowledge that I may err? 
What security then have I, that I do not actually err in 
some instances, amidst the multitude of opinions which 
I hold? May I not be in a mistake, nay, in many 
mistskkes, though I am not conscious of the particular 
instances? Is there not srotmd to expect that the 
adnussion into the regions of perfect light will prove not 
only an enlargement, but a correction of former views, 
to men of the wisest, best, and fairest minds? Such 
questions, seriously put, and urged upon our own con- 
sciences in silence and retirement, ana imder the awful 
impression of the presence of the great Searcher of hearts, 
would naturally check that presumptuous confidence that 
our own particular views are certainly risht, which is so 
common m the world, and so frequency accompanied 
with that vjrcUh cf man^whkh never works the righteous- 
ness (^fOod, 

WILLIAM ROBEKTSON, D.D., principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, bom A.D. 1721, died A.D. 1793, 
says in his ' History of Charles the Fifth : ' — 
Europe had been accustomed, durins many centuries, 
to see speculative opinions propagated or defended by 
force ; the charity and mutual forSearance which Chris- 
TiANiTT recommends with so much waraith were for- 
ffotten; the sacred rights of conscience and of private 
Judgment were unheard of; and not only the idea of 
toleration, but even the word itself, in the sense now 
affixed to it, was unknown! A right to extirpate error 
by force was universally allowed to be the prerogative of 
«uch as possessed the knowledge of truth; and as each 
party of Christians believed that they had got possession 
of tins invaluable attainment, they all claimed and exer- 
^sed, as far as they were able, the rights which it was 
supposed to convey. The Roman Catholics, as their 
system rested on "^e decisions of an infallible judge, 
never doubted that truth was on tiieir side, and opemy 
called on the civil power to repel the impious and here- 
tical innovators who had risen up a^^ainst it. The Pro- 
testants, no less cimfident that their doctrine was well 
founded, required with equal ardour, the princes of their 
party to check such as presumed to impugn or oppose it. 
liUtiier, Calvin, Cramner, and Knox, the founders of the 
reformed church in their respective countries, inflicted, 
as far as they had power and opportunity, the same 
punishments which were denounced against their own 
4iBoiple8 by the Church of Rome, upon such as called in 
question any article in their creeds. To their followers, 
and perhaps to their opponents, it would have appeared 
a symptom of diffidence in the goodness of their cause, 
or an acknowledgement that it was not well-founded, if 
they had not employed in its defence all those means 
which it was suppos^ Truth had a right to employ. 



ALEXANDER GERARD, D.D., Professor of Divinity, 

Kiiu^s College, Aberdeen, bom ▲.d. 1758, died ▲.d. 

1795, says in his 'Dissertations on the (Genius and 

Evidences of Christianity : ' — 

Since Christianity began to be depraved by adventi- 
tious mixtures, there never was an age in which there 
has appeared, so generally as in the present, a disposition 
to embrace whatever fair en^uiiy discovered to be the 
real doctrine of scripture, without any regaid to the 
authority of men, or to the established distinctions of 
sects ; and no where has this liberal spirit prevailed so 
mucb^ as in those countries in which mfidelity has beea 
suffered for the longest space of time to propose all its 
objections freely, and without the fear of persecution or 
legal penalties. But the effect of its opposition has 
hitherto taken place only in part. The heart of a good, 
man triumphs m conceiving the period when it shall 
have finally taken place; in anticipating the time when 
Christianify shall l]«come, in the writings and apprehen- 
sions of Christians, as it truly is in the New Testament^ 
not^ a system of nice speculations and contentious sub- 
tilties, but a series of plain principles, evidentiy founded 
in scripture, unmixed with tne arbitrary explications and 
precanous conclusions of fallible men, all naturally touch- 
ing the heart, commanding congruous affections, and by 
their joint force directiy incmcating piety and virtue^ 
and promoting the reformaiion and happiness of mankind. 

GEORGE CAMPBELL, D.D., principal of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, bom a.i>. 1720, died ▲.D. 1796, says 
in his * Sermons : * — 

What shall we s^^of those whp differ from us in im* 
portant articles? What shall we say but — that in our 
judgment they err, not knounng the scriptures? What 
more should we say? It belongs to the omniscient 
searcher of hearts, and to him only, to say whether their 
error, if they be in an error, proi^eds from depravity of 
disposition, or from causes m which the will had no 
Bkare, Is it for us to determine how much wood, hay, 
and stubble, may be reared upon the only foundation 
Jesus Christ; thoush the foreign materials, by the 
apostie's accoimt, wilTbe consumed in the fiery trial they 
undergo, yet the builder himself will be saved I 

HUGH BLAIR, D.D., Minister of the High Church of 
Edinburgh, bom ▲.D. 1718, died A.D. 18^, says in his 
* Sermons : * — 

It is one of the misfortunes of our present situation, 
that some of the good dispositions of human nature are 
apt to betray us mto f raimes and vices. Thus it often 
happens that the laudable attachment which we contract 
to tne country or the church to which we belong, or to 
some political denomination under which we class our- 
selves, both confines our affections within too narrow a 
sphere, and gives rise to violent prejudices against such 
as come under an opposite description. Not contoited 
with being in the right ourselves, we must find all other* 
in the wrong/ We claim an exclusive possession of 
goodness and wisdom; and from approving warmly of 
those who join us, we proceed to condemn, with much 
acrimony, not only the principles, but the characteis o£ 
those from whom we differ. 



EPISCOPAL DIVINES. 

WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, A-M., Chancellor of 
Salisbury, bom a.d. 1602, died a.d. 1644^ says in hia 
' Religion of Protestante : * — 

This is most certain, that, to reduce Christians to 
unity of communion, there are but two ways that may 
be conceived probable; the one by taking away divenity 
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of oxnntons, tonchix^ mattera of religion ; the other by 
showing, that the diversity of opinions, which is among 
^e several sects of Christians, ought to be no hindrance 
to their nnity in communion. Now the/on?i€r of these 
is not to be hoped for without a miracle. What then 
remains, but that the other way must be taken, and 
Christians must be taught to set a higher value upon 
tiiose high points of f aitn and obedience, wherein they 
a^ree, l^an upon those of less moment, wherein they 
differ; and understand, that agreement in those ouffht 
to be more effectual to join them in one communion, than 
difference in other things of less moment to divide them. 
The presumptuous imposing of the senses of men upon 
tiie general words of God, and laying them upon men's 
consciences together; this vain conceit, that we can 
speak of the things of God better than in the words of 
Gk>d ; this deifying our own interpretations, and enforc- 
ing ihem upon others; this restraining of the word of God 
from that kUUnde and generality, and the understandings 
of men from that liberty wherein Christ and his apostles 
left them, is, and hath been, the only fountain -of all the 
schieme of the church, and that which makes them 
immortal. Take away these walls of separation, and all 
will ^uickl^r be one/ Require of Christians oolj to be- 
lieve in Christ, and to call no man master but him only ; 
let those leave claiming infallibility that have no title to 
it; and let them, that in their toords disclaim it (as 
Protestants do,) disclaim it likewise in their actions. In 
a word, restore Christians to their just and fuU liberty of 
captivating their understanding to Scripture only; and 
then, as rivers when they have a free passage run all to 
the ocean, so it may well be hoped, by G^'s blessing, 
that universal liberty, thus moderated, may quickly reduce 
Christendom to tbuth and uioty. 

HENRY HAMMOND, D.D., Archdeacon of Chichester, 
bom A.D. 1605, died A.D. 1660, says in his * Works :* — 
Lord ! let no unreasonable stiffiiess of those who are in 
the right, no perverse obstinacy of those that are in the 
wrong, hinder the closing of our wounds; but let the 
one instruct in meekness, and be thou pleased to give to 
the other repentance, to the acknowledgement of the 
truth. To this end do thou, O Lord ! mollify all exas- 
perated minds ; take off all animosities and prejudices, 
contempt and heart-burnings; and, by unitiDg their 
hearts, prepare for the reconciling their opinions. And 
that nothing ma^ intercept the clear sight of thy truth. 
Lord I let afi private and secular designs be totally laid 
aside, that gain may no longer be the measure of our 
godliness, but that tne one great and common concern- 
ment of truth and peace may oe unanimously and vigor- 
ously pursued. And do thou so guide and prosper all 
pcuijUc endeavours, that those happy primitive days may, 
at length, revert, wherein viCB was the only heresy! 

JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, 
bom A.D. 1611, died a.d. 1667, says in his 'liberty of 
Prophesying:' — 

Men are now-a-da3r8^ and indeed always have been, 
since the expiration of the first blessed ages of Chris- 
tianity, so in love with their own fancies and opinions, 
as to think faith, and all Christendom, is concerned in 
their support and maintenance ; and whoever is not so 
fond, and does not dandle them, like themselves, it 
^rows up to a quarrel; which, because it is in Divinity, 
IS made a quarrel in Religion, and God is entitled to it; 
and then, if you are once thought an enemy to God, it is 
our duty to persecuteyou even to death; we do God 
good service m it! When, if we should examine the 
matter rightly, the q^uestion either is not revealed, or not 
#0 clearly, but that wise and honest men may bo of differ- 
ent minds, or else it is not of tte foundation of faith, but I 



I a remote superstracture, or else of mere speculation; or, 
perhaps, when all comes to all, it is a false opinion, or a 
matter of human interest, that we have so zealously 
contended for; for to one of these heads most of the 
disputes of Christendom may be reduced; so that I 
beUeve the present factions (for the most) are from the 
same cause which St Paul observed in the Corinthian 
schism, when there are divisions among you, are ye not 
carnal? It is not the differing opinions that is the cause 
of the present ruptures, but want of charity; it is not 
the variety of understandings, but the disumon of wills 
and affections ; it is not the several principles, but the 
several ends that cause our miseries ; our opinions com- 
mence, and are upheld, according as our turns are served, 
and our interests are preserved ; and there is no cure for 
us but piety and charity, 

JOHN WELKINS, D.D., Bishop of Chester, bom a-d. 
1614^ died 1672, says in his ' Sermons : ' — 
They that exceed others in knowle^ should exceed 
them likewise in the study of peace. The best of us do 
know but in part, darkly; that time is to come when all 
these differences shall be cleared up, and we shall have 
a full vision of the true state of things. ^ In the mean 
space it concerns us to forbear one another in those lesser 
tnings about which we differ; and to be very zealous 
about those great matters in which we agree ; namely, 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Gliost, 

EDWARD STIUJNGFLEET, D.D., Bishop of Wor- 
cester, bom ▲.D. 1635, died ▲.p. 1699, says in his 
* Irenicum : * — 

Were this an age wherein any thine mi^ht be won- 
dered at, it would be matter of deserved admiration, that, 
we are still so far from being cemented together in the 
unity of the spirit and the bond of peace. Must the fire of 
our imcharitable animosities be like that of the temple, 
which was never to be extinguished? However, I am 
sure.it is such a one as was never kindled from Heaven, 
nor blown up with any breathings of the divine Spirit. 

May we be happily delivered from the plague of our 
divisions and animosities ! Than which there hath been 
no greater scandal to the J^vs, nor opprobrium of our 
religion among HeaUiens and Mohammidans, nor more 
common objection among the Papists, nor any thing which 
hath been more made a pretence even for Atheism. 

Religion hath been so much rarified into airy notions 
and speculations, by the distempered heat of men's 
spirits, that its inward strength, and the vitals of it, 
have been much abated and consumed by it. Men, being 
very loath to put themselves to the trouble of a holy life, 
are very ready to embrace any thing which may but 
dispense with that ; and, if but listing themselves under 
sucn a party may but shelter them, under a disguise of 
religion, none are more ready than such to be known by 
distinguishing names; none more zealous in the defence of 
every tittle and punctilio that lies most remote from those 
essential duties, wherein the kingdom of God consists — 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Qhost. 

It will require both time ana skill to puige out these 
noxious humours. I know of no prescription so likely to 
effect this happy end, as an infusion of the true spirit of 
religion ; thereby to take men off from their eager purr 
suit after ways and parties, notions and opinions, and to 
bring them back to a right understanding of the nature^ 
design, and principles of CHBisnANmr. 

PURITAN DIVINES, 

RICHARD BAXTER, bom a.d. 1616, died a.d. 1691, 
says in his * Christian Directory : ' — 
Keep right apprehensions of the excellency of charUy 
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•nd unity among belieTen, and recdve nothing hastily 
that Ib against them; especially take heed, lest under 
pretence of their authority, their number, their sound- 
ness, or their holiness, you too much addict yourselyes 
to any sect or party, to the withdrawing of your special 
love ind just communion from other Christians, and turn- 
ing your zeal to the interest of your party, with the 
neglect of the common interest of the church ; but love a 
Christian as a Christian, and promote tiie unity and 
welfare of them all. It is a most dangerous thinff to a 
young convert to be ensnared in a sect ; it will, before 
you are aware, possess you with a feverish sinful zeal for 
the opinions and interests of that sect; it will make you 
bold m bitter invectives and censures against those that 
differ from them; it will corrupt your church com- 
munion, and fill your vezy prayers with partiality and 
human passions ; it will secretly bring malice, under the 
naijUe of zeal, into your minds and words; in a word, 
it u a secret deadly enemy to Christian love auidpeacef 

WILLIAM BATES, D.D., bom a.d. 1625, died a.d. 1699, 
says in his ' Harmony of the Divine Attributes : ' — 
Without love, angelical eloquence is but an empty 
noise (1 Cor. 13. )> and all other virtues have but a fiose 
lustre ; prophesy, faith, knowled||;e, miracles, the highest 
outwara acts of charity or selfdenial, the giving our 
estates to the poor, or bodies to martyrdom, are neither 
pleasiDg to God nor profitable to him that does them. 

It is not the most strict observance of serious trifles, 
nor submitting to rigorous austerities, that ennobles 
human nature, and commends us to God. The most 
seasons performers of things indifferent, and that chastise 
themselves with a bloody discipline, labour for notlung, 
and may pass to hell through puigatory ; but the religion 
of Christ reforms the understanding and will, and all the 
actions depending on them ; it chases away error, and 
vice, and hatred, and sheds abroad light and love, purity 
and peace, and forms on earth a lively representation of 
that pure society that is in heaven t 

ICATTHEW HENBY, bom a.]>. 1662, died a.d. 1714^ 

Mys in his ' Exposition of the Bible : ' — 

A new commandment I give unto you, (hat ye love one 
another, Jesus not only commends it as amiable and 
pleasant, but commands it, and makes it one of the 
fundamental laws of bis kingdom. It is the command of 
our ruler, who has a right to give law to us; it is the 
aommand of owe Bedeexner^ who gives us this law, in 
coder to the curing of our rairitual diseases, and the 
preparing of us for our eternal blisai Brotherly love is 
the Dadge of Christ's disciples; by this he knows them; 
by tMs they may know themselves; and by this others 
may know them. This is the liveiy of his family, the 
4ia<nTigniMliiTig character of his diaciples; this he iirould 
luwe them w>ted for, as that wherem they fix^elled all 
others. By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
eipUs, ^ you have love one to another. He does not say, 
by this shall men know that you are my disciples if ye 
work miracles; far a worker of miracles is bii^ a cipher 
without charity. Jt is the trae hon<»ir of Chbist's 
disciples to eKoel in brotherly love; and if the followers 
of Christ do not love one another^ they not only cast an 
nnjust r^roaeh upon their profession, but give just cause 
to suspect their 4>wn sincenty. Jesus ! are these thy 
Christians? TbMO passionate, malicious, smteful, ill- 
natured people? Js this thy son*s coat? When our 
brethren stand in need of help from us, and we have an 
opportunity of being serdceahle to them; when they 
differ in opinion and practice from us, or are any ways 
rivals with or provokinjg to us, and so we have occasion 
to condescend and forj^ve— in such eases it will be known 
whether we have the badge of Christ*s disciples! 



And we must have love; not only show love, bat have 
it in the root and priwAple of it; and hofce U when then 
'^Tiotssij present occasion to show it— have it ready! 
'Hereby it will appear that ye are indeed my followets.' 
Thus it was that their Mastbb was famous ; for all that 
ever heard of him have heard of his love— hie great love: 
and therefore, if you see any people more than oidinary 
loving one to another, say certainly these are the follow- 
ers of Chrl91>— they have been with Jesitb! The heart 
of Christ was very much upon it that his discxpzjb 
should love one another; in this they must be singular-^ 
whereas the way of the world is to be every one for 
himself— ihej should be hearty for one another! It is 
the true honour of Chbist's disciples to excel in hrotherbt 
love, nothing will be more effectual than this to zeoom- 
mend them to the respect and esteem of others. Ter- 
tuUian speaks of it as the eloiy of the primitive church 
that the Ghbjbtiakb were known by their lovingness to 
one another ! And if the/oSower* fi Chbibt do not love 
one another, they not only cast an unjust reproach upon 
their profession, but give cause to suspect their sincei^. 

JOHN EVANS, D.D., bom a.d. 1680, died a.d. 1730^ 
says in his * Sermons on the Christian Temper :' — 

If any would lead us to an implicit faith in their dic- 
tates, while they disclaim infalHbility, their daim is 
most almtrd. If our judgments be not so good, or our 
capacities not so enlarged as our neighbours, yet we are 
obliged to make the best of them, and to judge for our- 
selves. We must answer for ourselves to God, in the 
great day; and, therefore, it can neither be a laudable, 
nor a safe humility, to take our religion from the dictates 
of nnj fallible man, or number of men. 

Humility will incline us to make all <^ritahle allow- 
ances for their failings and defects, when we are con- 
scious of so many of our own — ^to censure them with 
gentleness, to restore them in the tpirit qf meekness, and 
not vauntinffly to say to any, stand by thysey, come not 
near to me, for / am holier than thou, A lowly mind will 
consider even the worst of men, as such with whom we 
partake, in the same nature, the same sinful nature ; who 
are bought with the same price as we; who have an 
offer of the same spiritual and eternal blessings, and are 
at least capable, by the same grace which hath made us 
to differ from them, of the same everlasting happinees. 

EDMUND CALAMY, D.D., bom a.d. 1671, died a.d. 
1732, says in his 'Dedication of the Account of 
Ejected Slinisters : ' — 

Let us love all, without exception, that hare any thing 
of Ood in them; any thing of the image of Christ upon 
them ! Let us strive to return to the apostolical simpli- 
ci^, and take care that our religion be that of the Bible. 
Whatever ye do, my brethren, take heed of narrowing 
your chanty, and confining it within any humanly 
devised enclosures. Be content witii your own liberty, 
and condemn not such as you diffier from; but be ready, 
as far as the word and conscience will allow, to have 
communion with them, and with all the true Christian 
churches upon earth, in all Christian offices and duties. 
Manage your differences with modesty, carefully avoid- 
ing rash and intemperate zeaL Take heed of inflaming 
matters, by attempting to make the differences which 
there are between the Church and Dissenters to appear 
greater than they are in reality, or the distance wider 
than it is. Endeavour after that latitude and enlaiged- 
ness of mind, as may fit you for general and extensive 
service to the Cl^ristian Aureh; and never forsake that 
comprehensive interest so far, as to be ingulfed into a 
par^ upon any private and distinct basis. 
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The 'Essays and IBeviews* Analysed. 

Thk volume pfablished under the above title has received 
much more attention than it» intiinBic value deserves; 
yet as it numbers amon^; its writers two University 
rrofessorSy one Vice-Principal of a Divinity College, one 
Head Master of a Great IHiblio School, who is also a 
Queen's Chaplain, and another who had been lately elected 
Rector of his College, it demands an examination and 
careful ' analysis,' mich may also probably dispel not a 
little of the danger that some timid people apprehend 
from everv expression of religious opinion out of the 
beaten path — ^f orgettiiu; that wnile ths master is in the 
vessel all is well with uie crew who are with him. 



The Jirtt Essav is entitled: 'The Education of the 
World. By frederick Temple, D.D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen; Head Master of Rugby School; 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Denbigh.' 

ANALYSIS OE THE FIRST ESSAY. 

Dr Temple introduces the subject of his Essay by 
asserting uiat, while the material world is stationary, 
the spintual world is progressively unfolded and de- 
veloped — ^that the parallel between the education of the 
individual and that of the race is universal and complete. 
He attributes to the world at large, a childhood, a youth, 
and a manhood. Applied to these respectivelv we have 
rules, examples, pnnciples. Accordmgly, there first 
came into action the Law, second^, the Son of Man, and 
thirdly, the Gift of the Spirit. The Law was the first 
tutor, restrictive, repressive, and severe, milder and less 
exactive under the prophets, but still law, and as such, 
strictly obligatoiy. The captivity in Babylon was the 
chastisement inflicted under law on account of national 
offences requiring this punishment. The product of 
this varied treatment of the childhood of our race placed 
under law administered by its tutors, and enforced by 
punishments, was ' a settled national belief in the uniiy 
and spirituality of God, and an acknowledgment of the 
paramount importance of chastity as a point of morals.' 

The nations external to the Hebrews — Greece with its 
poetical gods, Rome with its legenduv g^ods, Egypt witii 
its animal worship, and the East with its sun worship, 
were all under systems of law equally divine, but given 
by €k»d, in different forms. Rome became the embodi- 
ment of law, Greece of the reason and the taste, Asia of 
rest. The Hebrews disciplined the conscience, Rome 
the will, Greece the reason and taste, and Asia the 
spiritual imagination. Such was the first stage. 

II. The second stage is marked by the departure or 
dismissal of tutors and governors, and the personal 
appearance of the Divine Founder of Christiani^, who, 
in the education of our race, was merely the incarnation 
of Example^ This power, that is, the power of example, 
telJs most in the ooy growing up to manhood. The 
period of the world corresponding to this is the meeting 
point of Law and Gospel, and the beginning of its 
educating power created oy the presence and example of 
the Redeemer. In the events of his life and death, the 
exemplary element was the chief, if not only feature. 
Hence, he argues, the New Testament has no creeds, no 
forms of devotion, or Church government. It is almost 
entirely occupied with two lives — 'the life of Our Lord, 
and the life of the Early Church, ' and these two examples 
we are to imitate, as far as imitation is practicable in 
modem society. This is his account of the second stage 
in the education of our race. 

III. The third great period in the education of the 
individual who is we type of the education of the race, 
is when ' the Spirit^ or conscience, comes to full strength, 
and assumes tne throne intended for him in the soul.' 



This power, he adds, *is our accredited jud^, who sits 
in the tribunal of our inner kingdom.' In this last stage 
man learns, by the growth en his inner powers and 
experience, also by introspective reflection, which enables 
him to distinguish, and correct, and know. He also 
learns much by tiie contradiction he encounters. But he 
is still to a ^p«at extent ^ided by law, only that it acts 
no more, as m the education of the child, in the manner 
of an outer, but of an inner law. The fact, however, is 
modified by individual and exceptional peculiarities, as 
in the case of the reprobate, tiie ignorant, the thought- 
less. This is the Itust stage in the education of the 
human race, and that under which we now are being 
educated. 

Here Dr Temple identifies the Church witk the world 
as in all respects one and the same. Accordingly, leav- 
ing the road which he has travelled up to this stage, that 
is, the World-road, he moves away, and enters on 
another, which we may call the Church-road, and 
proceeds to tell the story of her wandering, growth, 
and development under the action of the ixmer law... 
The proofs he assigns of her rineninff into something 
higher, are her gradually diluted dogmatism, her increas- 
ing spirit of toleration, and her growing reception of 
' wider views,' as she becomes better acquainted witli 
the results of scientific inve8ti^;ation. The Bible, too, is 
greatly affected by the ' principle of private judgment^ 
which puts conscience between us and the Bible, makijig 
conscience tiie supreme interpreter, whom it may be a 
duty to enlighten, but whom it never can be a duty, to 
diBobev.' But he insists that the Bible shall not bo 
obeyed as an outer iaw, as, for instance, in the observ- 
ance of Sunday. This observance he approves, but its 
asserted obligatory observance he attributes to 'a per- 
verted use of the Bible,.' now Bishop of Exeter. 

He assumes, ^and in plain terms declares, the imper- 
fections el the* Bible in as far as ' geolosjjr proves we 
must not intexpret the first chapter of the Wole literallv ;' 
and also that * historical investigation shows us thi^ 
inspiration, however it may protect the doctrine, yet it 
was not empowered to protect the narrative of the 
inspired writers from occasional inaccuracy, and that 
cai«fnl criticism proves that there have been occasional 
interpola^ons and forgeries in the Bible.' Such is an 
impartial synopsis of the First Essay by the Head 
Master of Rugby, now Bishop of Exeter. 

The aeoond Essay is entitled: 'Bunsen's Biblical 
Resbabches. By Rowland Williams, D.D., Vice- 
Principal and Professor of Hebrew^ St David's College^ 
Lampeter; Vicar of Broad Chalke, Wilts.' 

ANALYSIS OF THE SECOND ESSAY. 

The second Essay Ib not a continuous discussion of any 
one doctrine, but a running review of Chevalier Bunsen's 
work entitled ' Egy^'s Place in Universal History.' 

He begins by raising doubts on the reality of miracles 
as supernatural phenomena, and by proposing to ' widen 
the idea of revelation.' With Bunsen, he thinks the age 
of our existing economy since Adam's day much greater 
than the bibliou account leads us to conclude. Instead of 
6,000 years, he thinks 20,000 more likely to be the 
measure of our present mundane history. The Deluge, 
he says, is no more miraculous, ' it takes its place amons 
ordinary phenomena.' Genesis is ' a compilation of hal£ 
ideal, hall-traditional notices of the human race.' The 
Avenger who slew the first-bom in Egypt in a niffht was 
not, he believes, an angel, but a marauding host of 
Bedouins. The Pentateuch has traces of editorship and 
compilation out of older materisls. 

Abraham was ready to slay his son in obedience to th9 
'fierce ritual of S3rria,' not by the command of God, as 
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Moses represents. There was a Bible before our Bible : 
but whether pre-adamite or belonging to one of the sreat 
geological eras, he does not say, nor does he describe it, 
or seem to have seen it. Some of the Psalms are ' curs- 
inc psalms,* and not, therefore, divine or inspired. He 
holds that the prophecies of the Old Testament are not 
predictions of future events ; . and scarcely two instances 
of Messianic prophecy, he thinks, can be pointed out in 
the Old Testament. Nahum's prophecies were clever 
expositions of eiisting events, and only pretences to 
prophecv. There were two Isaiahs. There were also 
two Zecnariahs. Daniel's work is not of one age, nor by 
one man. The Evangelists who quote from the Psalms 
predictions of events in the life of the Messiah, were 
mistaken. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah does not 
describe the sufferings of the Redeemer. Jeremiah was 
the person described there. Jonah's prophecy contains 
a 'late legend founded on misconception,' and 'the 
originality of his hjrmn' is thought ooubtfuL Milton 
was inspired, and very much in t)ie same sense as 
Paul; there are interpolations in our text, and errors in 
our translation, of the Bible. Justification by faith is not 
what Martin Luther supposed it to be, or what the 
articles of the Reformed Church define it. It is 'the 
peace of mind or sense of divine approval which comes of 
trust in a righteous God, rather than a fiction of merit 
by transfer;' it is 'not a reward upon condition of our 
disclaiming merit, but rather a verdict of forgiveness 
upon our repentanoe, and of acceptance upon the offering 
of our hearts.' 'Regeneration is the awakening of the 
forces of the soul,' and the 'Resurrection' is not the 
quickening of our dead bodies, but ' a spiritual quicken- 
ing,' and 'propitiation is the recovering of peace. 

Heaven is not a place so much as the fulfilment of the 
love of God. In tne ' first three sospels are divergent 
forms of the tradition once oral and perhaps catecheBcal 
in the congregations of the Apostles. 
. The ATOciuypse is 'a series of noetical visions,' and 
the school of the prophets is mistaJLen. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews was 'written probably by ApoUos.' The 
second Epistle of Peter ' must be surrendered as a whole.' 
'Salvation from evil through sharing ihe Saviour's 
spirit was shifted into a notion of purchase from God 
through the price of his bodily pan^s.' The doctrine of 
the Trinity was ' a profound metaphysical problem with 
the Fathers. ' ' In ruder hands it became a materialism. ' 
With our author it is * a philosophical view.' 

. The third Essay is entitled: 'On The Sttdy of the 
EviPENCES OF CHBisnANiTY. By Baden Powell, M.A., 
F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford.' 

ANALYSIS OF THE THIRD ESSAY. 

This essay is a review of the present condition of the 
Evidences of Christianity, their strength and weakness — 
advance and security — and how far weak in relation to 
the progress of modem enlightenment. The writer 
begins by estimating the temper in which the subject 
should be discusse<L He holds that the person who 
handles this subject, should be 'the judge' not 'the 
advocate.' He blames the 'advocates of an external 
revelation ' for making appeals to conscience and decry- 
ing the exercise of reason. He excludes conscience from 
the inquiry, and insists on the sole supremacy of reason. 
He argues his own discussion as purely ' contemplative 
and not controversial.' 

He traces the history of the defences of an external 
religion from the days of the Fathers, who were purely 
defendants. He thinks Jackson, Stillingfleet, Leslie, 
Watson, and Campbell, ought to be now superseded. 
He enters into an elaborate discussion on miracles and 



the weight to be attached to them, and prooeetda to show 
that miracles depend for their reception on the informa- 
tion of the age, and that which were regarded as miracles 
long ago, are now received as ordinary phenomena, and 
that what was evidential 'to the apostles is not so to us. 
' The force of miracles must ever be essentially dependent 
on the preconceptions of the parties addressed.' ' Paley 
took too exclusive a view,' and, as some think, ' external 
evidences are altogether inappropriate and worthless.' 
The doctrine, he thinks, 't^ts the miracle, and our 
moral judgpient tests the doctrine.' Professor Powell's 
reasoning is substantially this — ^miracles may not be 
miracles at all — if they be so, they could be evidence to 
the generation that saw them, and they do not prove 
the origin of a doctrine, and are far inferior to the inner 
individual light. 

' Astronomical discoveries are palpable contradicti(m« 
to the letter of Scripture.' ' Recently the anti(^uity of 
the human race, and the development of species, an4 
the rejection of the idea of creation, have caused new 
advances in the same direction.' The repetitions of the 
same idea by the learned professor amount to tautology. 
It might be inferred from his reasoning, that there is nq 
need of supposing the existence of a Creator, that the 
subordination of all things to physical law and order ia 
the solution of every problem. 'Testimony is second* 
hand assurance,' and avails nothing against reason. In 
short, 'In nature and from nature, by science and by 
reason, we neither have nor can possibly have any 
evidence of a Deity working miracles. A miracle can be 
accepted on religious grounds only, and appeals entirely 
to faith. In the popular acceptation of miracles, 
miracles are always objects not evidences of faith. 

The learned professor concludes by leaving to each 
individual to brieve in Christianity, or to reject it in 
such way and for such reasons as to his inner mind ma^ 
appear conclusive — that all outside of the individual u 
confusion and contrariety. 

The fourth Essay is entitled : ' SeAnces Historiques dm 
GenAvb— The National Church. By Henry ]^ristow 
Wilson, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts.' 

ANALYSIS OF the FOUBTH ESSAY, 

The object of the writer appears to be to claim for the 
clergy of the Church of England exemption from the acta 
of subscription; and he derives his alignments for this 
from the nature and office of a multitudinous and 
National Church. Mr Wilson commences by pointing 
out certain difficulties now pressing with peculiar force 
on many minds, and thinks they forebode some great 
changes, and that to prepare for these the Church should 
be set free from all mtellectual restraint, from 'tradi* 
tional creeds, ' and ' doctrinal statements. ' He thinks wo 
may learn, both from Christ and his Apostles, that moral 
principles are of more importance than definite doctrine, 
and that therefore a Church constituted in the multi- 
tudinist form should bo free from doctrinal limitations. 

Mr Wilson regrets that such limitations should have 
been iniroduced into the Church by the decisions of 
Nicsea, but still believes that ereat liberty is left in the 
Church of England. None of the articles or formularies 
call the Scriptures the 'Word of God;* nor do they 
define the nature of inspiration; we are, therefore, at 
perfect liberty to regard 'as parable, or poetry, or 
l^nd, the storjr of a serpent-tempter.' Indeed, as to 
his private opinions, the English clercyman's liberty 
is already complete, for he is not obligecTto answer any 
questions as to what he believes. Still there is *a 
supposed restraint,' imposed by the subscription to the 
Thirty-mne Articles. 

{To be contitiued,) 
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Variations of the Greek MSS.— 
John. 

Title: SV After John, A the Gos- 
pel after or according to John. I. 4 S 
In him is life 10 S* was made because 
of him 13 V*A which were made 15 S 
om. saying; S* This was he who 
Cometh after me, who is preferred be- 
fore me 16 SV Because of his fulness 
17 S om. Christ 18 SV the only be- 
^tten God which is (S o?n. which \a) 
m the 19 VA unto him from Jerusa- 
lem 20 S om, but confessed 21 S And 
they asked again; S mn. And afUr 
Elias; Art thou a prophet? 24 SVA* 
And they were sent of the Pharisees 
25 S And thev said unto him {pm. 
asked him and) 27 SV who cometh 
(om. he it is) ; S V om, is preferred be- 
fore me 28 SVA in Bethany; S be- 
yond the river of Jordan 29 SVA The 
next da^r he seeth 32 S wa. saying ; 
S and abiding 34 A that he is ; S that 
this is the chosen of God 37 S om. 
Andft^orethe two 38 S am. Then; 
S om. unto them 39 V Come and ye 
shall see ; SVA They came therefore ; 
SVA om. for; A the sixth hour 40 A 
Kow one of the two 41 All MSS. om, 
the htfort Christ 42 SV (ym. And ht* 
fort he brought ; SVA om. And before 
when; SV ttie son of John 43 SVA 
he would go; SVA and Jesus saith 
nnto him 44 S om. Now 46 S om. 
And Mort Nathanael 47 S and saith 
of Nathanael 49 S and said, Rabbi; 
V om, and saith unto him ; A thou 
art king 51 SV om. Hereafter. 

II. 3 S* And they had no wine, 
because the wine of the marriace was 
finished. Then saith the motner of 
Jesus unto him, There is no wine 4 
VA And Jesus saith 6 S om. set 7 S 
And Jesus 10 S om. unto him ; S V 
om. then; S but 11 S Us ^lory 12 SV 
Caphanumm ; S om. and his disciples ; 
A and he continued 14 S that sold 
sheep and oxen 15 S He made a 
■couTge of small cords and drove them 
16 A and make not 17 SV om. And 
h^ort his disciples; SVA of tiiine 
house eateth me up 21 S of the 
temple of the body 22 SVA om. unto 
them. 

ni. 2 SVA the same oame to him ; 
8 and no man 3 S om. and said unto 
him 6 S he cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven 8 A or whither it goeth; S 
that is bom of the water and of the 
Spirit 10 <raiM/a^ the master of Israel 
13 SV om. which is in heaven 15 A 
on him ; SV should have eternal life 
{fiva. not perish but) 16 SV the only 
begotten Son 17 SV the Son 18 SV 
om. but 25 S'VA and a Jew 28 S 
om. me 31 S but he that is on the 
earth 31-32 S he that cometh from 
heaven, testifleth what (S* whom) 
he hath seen and heard 34 SV for he 
giveth not; V* om. the Spirit 36 S 
om. and h^ort he that believeth not. 



rV. 1 S When therefore Jesus knew 
3 AV* om. again 6 translate by the 
well 7 S a certain woman 9 S The 
woman of Sam. saith unto him ; S om. 
for the Jews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans. 11 SV She saith 
unto him ; S om. then 12 S he drank 
also thereof himself 14 S om. him be- 
fore shall be 16 V He saith unto her 
17 V answered and said unto him, S 
om. and said 19 S om. Sir 20 S that it 
is in Jerusalem where 21 SV Believe 
me, woman ; A the hour cometh that 
ye shall 24 S om. him after worship ; 
S in the spirit of truth 25 S he telleth 
us S said unto him 30 VA om. Ilien 
33 S the disciples say one to another 
{om. Therefore) 35-36 SVA for they 
are white to harvest. Already (A 
adds also) he that reapeth 36 V om^ 
both 39 S om. on him ; SV om. ever 
40 V were come together unto him ; 
S and he abode wi& them two days 
42 S of thy testimony; S we have 
heard him ourselves; SV om, the 
Christ 43 S V he departed thence into 
Galilee 46 S So they came again, V 
So he came again; S* where they 
made 46-47 S now tiiere was a certain 
nobleman, whose son was sick at 
Capharnaum (Caphamaum also V): 
he hearing that Jesus was come out 
of Jud. into Galilee, went therefore 
unto him 47 SV om. him after be- 
sought 49 A ere my son die 50 SV 
om. And before the man; S the word 
of Jesus and went his way 51 S the 
servants met him and told that his 
son liveth, V om. and told ?Um, VA 
that his son liveth 52 V the very hour 
wherein 53 in the which he said unto 
him. 

V. 1 S was the feast 2 by (S«A in) 
the sheep market apool: S a sheep 
pool ; S Bethzatha, V Bethsaida 3 S V 
om. great; SVA* om. waiting for the 
moving of the water 4 SV om. this 
verse; A an angel of the Lord washed 
at a certain season 5 S And there was 
a certain man which had 6 S om. now 
7 A saith unto him 8 A Rise and take 
up 9 S om. And immediately ; S whole, 
and rose, and took up 10 SVA and it 
is not lawful 11 SVA But he answer- 
ed; S told me to take up the bed and 
walk 12 SV They asked him/or Then 
etc.; S told thee to take up the bed 
and walk 13 S being present 14 S 
findeth him that had been healed in 
the temple, and saith 15 A And the 
man; S departed, and said unto the 
Jews 16 S V om. and sought to slav 
him ; translate because he did 17 Sv 
But he answered 18 S om. Therefore ; 
translate that God was his own Father 
19 S Then Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say 25 S* om. and now is ; S* 
and when they hear, t^ey shall live 
27 SA om. also 30 S* om. and; SVA 
but the will of him that hath sent me 
32 S andye know 35 S om. and before 
ye 37 S V And the Father, he which 



hath sent me 41 A from man 44 V that 
cometh from the only {om. God) 45 V 
there is one that accuseth you to the 
Father 47 V how believe ye my words. 
VI. 2 SVA they saw the miracles 
3 S And Jesus went into; S* om, 
there 6 S For this he said to prove 
him, but he himself 7 S Then Philip 
answereth. Two; S om. for them; 
SVA om. of them 10 S om. And; S* 
about three thousand 1 1 VA There- 
fore Jesus; S and gave thanks and 
gave to them that were set down ; VA 
om. to the disciples, and the disciples 
14 S the miracle that he did, V the 
miracles which he did 15 S and take 
him by force and am)oint him king, 
he fleeth 2igain 17 8 and come over 
the sea; Sv Caphamaum; S and the 
daikness overtook them, and Jesus 
was not yet come to them 20SAndhe 
saith 21 S Then they came to receive * 
him ; S whither it went 22 S The day 
following the people which stood on 
the other side of the sea saw that 
there was none other boat there, save 
that, whereinto the disciples of Jesus 
were entered, and that Jesus went 
not with them into the boat, but his 
disciples alone; A om. when 22 V A 
save one {om. whereinto etc.), and 
that 23-24 S when therefore the boats 
came from Tiberias, which was nigh 
unto where they did also eat brei^ 
after that the Lord had given thanks, 
and when they saw that— they took 
shipping and came to Caphamaum 
23 V om. howbeit 24 VA om. also; V 
to Caphamaum 27 S but for that 
which ; S which the Son of man giveth 
unto you 28 A They said unto him 
80 S om. then 35 V om. And brfore 
Jesus, S Then Jesus 36 SA om. me 
38 S For I came not down from 
heaven to do 39 SVA And this is the 
will of him which hath 40 SVA Fo^ 
this is; SV the will of my Father,, 
that 42 S* whose father also we know t 
V how now saith he 43 V om. there^ 
fore ; S answered them and said 44 A 
except he which 45 S V om. therefore ; 
A and hath learned the tmth of the 
Father 46 S save he which is of the 
Father, he hath seen God 47 SV om. 
on me 51 S eat of my bread : S om^ 
and after for ever ; S the bread that 
I will ffive for the life of the world, is 
my flesn ;. V om. which T will give fee* 
fore for the life 52 S How therefore 
can this man 53 S not everlastiiu; Ufe 
55 V is true meat; V is true drink 
58 S The bread which cometh down 
from heaven is not; SV not as the 
fathers did eat, and are dead 59 SV 
in Caj^hamaum 61 S Jesus therefore 
knew m himself — and he said 62 S om. 
and 63 S they are spirit and life 64 
S For the Saviour knew ; S that be- 
lieved, and who it was which should 
betray him 65 S om. unto him ; SV of 
the Father 66 S From that time there- 
fore many of the disciples 68 S V om. 
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Then 6dSV that thou art the holy 
one of God 70 S Jesus answered and 
said unto them ; S and amons; you is 
a devil 71 S of Judas the eon ofoimon, 
who was of Cariotus ; S that should 
also betray him. 

VII. 6 S om. Then ; S is not come 
7 S om. of it 8 V unto the feast; S I 
go not up unto this feast 9 S said 
these words, he himself abode 10 S 
om. as it were 16 SV Therefore the 
Jews 16 SV Therefore Jesus 18 S and 
he that seeketh 20 SV om. and said 
22 S om. therefore ; S but because it is 
of the fathers 26 S Do the chief 
priests know ; SV is the Christ {om. 
very) 27 S om. but 29 S I am with 
him 31 S than those which this man 
doeth 32 S now the Pharisees 33 SV 
om. unto them 35 S om. amons them- 
selves 37 S let him come and drink 

39 S om. Holy ; V was not yet given 

40 S Some of the people ; S these his 
sayings, V these sayings 41 But some 
said : S Others said 44 S some of them 
said they should take him 45 S and 
they say 46 S But the officers; S 
Never man spake thus as this man 
speaketh, V liever man spake thus 
47 S The Pharisees answerea them 48 
S Both any of the rulers or of the 
Phar. believe on him? 50 S But Kico- 
demus said unto them, beins one of 
them 51 S before it hear and know 53 
SV om. this verse. 

VIII. 1-11 SV om. aU these verses 
12 S but he hath 14 S Jesus said unto 
them ; S om. but ; whence I come or 
whither 16 S but I and he who sent 
me 19 S Jesus answered and said; S 
the Father also 20 S V spake he in the ; 
S om. as he taught in the temple 21 
S Then said he unto them 23 S He 
said therefore 24 S om, therefore ; S 
if ye believe me not that 25 S They 
said ; S Then Jesus said unto them 26 
S but the Father that sent me; S 
heu^d with him 27 S of the Father 
God 28 S Then said Jesus again; V 
om. imto them ; S as the Father; S so 
I speak 29 S And he that sent me 
hatn not left me alone : he is with me, 
for I do 31 S tJien ye are disciples in- 
deed 35 S om. but the Son abideth 
ever 38 V with the Father; S which 
ye have seen from your father, V 
which ye have heard from the father 
39 S Jesus answered them 41 SV 
They said to him 46 SV om. And 48 
SV The Jews answered 49 S Jesus 
answered and siud 52 SV The Jews 
said ; V he shall never see death 54 
A of whom ye say, He is our God 57 
S and hath Abraham seen thee? 58 
translate Before Abraham was born, I 
am 59 V om, but; SV om. going 
through the midst of them, and so 
Dassed bv. 

IX. 4 SV We must work; S that 
sent us 6 S and he anointed his eyes 
with his clay, V and he put his day 
vpon Aw eyes, A with his clay 7 A Go 



to the pool of Siloam and wash 8blind ; ! 
SVA be^Kar 9 SV others said. No, 
but he is uke him 10 S How therefore 
were 11 SV om. and said; SV Go to 
Siloam; SV I went therefore 12 SV 
And they said, A They said 15 A He 
said also unto them 16 SV But others 
17 SVA They say therefore; S unto 
the formerly blind man 19 S om. say- 
ing 20 SV His parents therefore, A 
But his parents 21 V ask him, he is of 
age, S om. ask him 23 A and ask him 

25 SVA om. and said ; S but one thing 

26 V Therefore they said to him. 
What, S They said to him, What 28 
A om. Then; SV And they reviled 
him 31 SV om. Now ; translate and do 
his will 35 S And Jesus heard; SV 
om. unto him ; SV on the Son of man? 
36 V om. answered and ; A om. and 
said ; S Lord, and who is he, V And 
who is he, Lord 37 SV om. And brfore 
Jesus 38 S* om. this verse 39 S* om. 
And Jesus said 40 S V om. And brfore 
some ; S heard it, and said 41 S V om. 
therefore. 

X. 4 S his own {om. sheep), V all 
his own {om. sheep) 6 S and they 
understood not 7 o om. unto them 
again 8 S om. before me 10 S might 
have everlasting life 12 V om. But ; 
SV om. the sheep after scattereth 13 
SVA* om. The hireling fleeth 14 SV 
and mine know me 16 translate and 
there shall be one flock 18 SV No man 
hath taken it 19 SV om. therefore 20 
SV Therefore many 21 S But others 
22 V It was then; SV om. and before 
it was winter 25 S om. them 26 SV 
om, as I said unto you 29 S The 
Father; SV of the Father's hand 31 
SV om. Then 32 SV from the Father 
33 SVA om. saying; S om. and before 
because 34 S in the law 38 V that ve 
may know and understand ; S V and I 
in the Father 39 S om. again 40 S om. 
into the place; A He went away 
therefore acain. 

XI. 1 A bis sister 7 A to his dis- 
ciples ; S om. again 12 SV Then said 
the disciples unto him, A Then said 
they unto him 13 S of death 17 A 
came to Bethany 22 SV Even now I 
know 25 S But Jesus said 29 SV And 
as soon as 30 S V but was still in that 
place 31 SV thinking. She goeth 35 
S And Jesus 41 A the stone where he 
was; SV om. from the place where 
the dead was laid 45 S And many; 
VA what he had done 48 S all men 
believe on him 50 S om, for us, V for 
you 54 SV with the disciples 57 SVA 
om. both; SV had given command- 
ments. 

XII. 1 SV om. which had been 
dead; SVA whom Jesus raised 4 SV 
But saith; SV om. Simon's son 6 SV 
and having the bag bare what 7 SV 
Let her alone, that she may keep this 
acainst the day of my buiying 9 A 
wnom Jesus had raised 13 SA and 
cried saying; SV Blessed is he who 



cometh in the name of the Lerd^ and 
the King of Israel 15 A the King com- 
eth 18 S For this cause much people 22 
SVA and again (VA om. and again) 
Andrew and Philip come and tell 
Jesus 23 SV answereth 25 shall lose ; 
SVloseth 26 A and if {a/ter be) 28 V 

glorify my name 29 V om. therefore; 
• when thej heard t< 30 S om. and 
said 32 all men: S all things 34 SV 
Therefore the people 35 SV among 
you 41 SVA because he saw 46 V 
that he who believeth 47 SVA and 
keep them not. 

XIII. 2 SV And during supper; 
SV into his heart that Judas Isc. 
Simon's son should betray him 3 SV 
om. Jesus 6 SV and (V om.) he saith 
unto him; S om. Lord 9 V Peter 
Simon ; S om. Lord 10 S needeth not 
to wash, but 12 SA their feet, he took 
his garments and sat down again. He 
said 18 SA for I know 22Vom. Then 
23 V om. Now 24 that he should ask 
etc. : V and saith unto him, Say who 
it is of whom he speaketh ; he spake : 
S adds and saith unto him. Say who it 
is of whom he speaketh 25 S he there- 
fore lying, V He lying thus 26 V Jesus 
therefore answereth, S Jesus answer- 
eth and saith — All MSS. give the sop; 
V he taketh and giveth it 2SV om. 
Now 30-31 A and it was nifirht when 
he went out. Jesus 32 SV And Qod 
shall glorify him in himself {om. If 
God l^ glorified in him) 34 S as I 
have loved you, love ye also 36 V om. 
him ; SVA out thou shalt follow after- 
wards 37 S om. Lord 38 SVA answer- 
eth. Wilt thou. 

XIV. 2 SVA for I go to prepare 3 
A And if I go, I will prepare 4 SV 
And wh. Igo, ye know the way 6 V 
om. and; v how know we the way? 
7 A om. me ; S If ye have known me, 
ye shall know ; V om.and before from 
9 SV om. and brfore how sayest 10 V 
but the Father dwelling in me, doeth 
his works; S in me, doHeth his works 
11 A om. and the Father in me; S or 
else believe the very works 12 SVA 
unto the Father 14 V A that will I do 

15 S om. me; V ye shall keep 16 SV 
that he may be 17 SV om. but ; V and 
is in you 18 translate orphans for 
comfortless 22 S Lord, and how is it 
27 S not as the world ffiveth unto you 
give I unto you 28 SVA rejoice, be- 
cause I go; VA for the Father 30 
SVA of fte world. 

XV. 6 S and men gather it and cast 
t^ 7 ye shall ask; VA ask 10 V the 
Father's commandments 11 VA my 
joy miffht be in voa 14 S For ye are 

16 A bring forth much fnnt; S om. 
that brfore whatsoever; S he shall 
give 22 S om. but 26 S om. But. 

XVI. 2 S For they may; A doeth 
service to the Lord 3 S they may do 
unto you; VA om, imto you 4 VA 
when their time shall come ; S that I 
spake of them 6 A om. But 8 translate 
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he wiU c<mTiiiod <be world 10 SV to 
ike Father 12 S om. now 13 S guide 
you into the trath 14 S and aheweth 
U antojrou 15 S said I unto yon that 
he; Sv that he taketh of mine and 
^all ahew 16 SV no longer see me; 
SV om. because I go to the Father 
18 S What IB this litfle while; Vwhat 
is this little while that he saith? we 
cannot tell 19 SV om. Kow; S that 
they were goiog to ask him; A am. 
unto them 20 BV am, and cifter re- 
joice 22 A shall have sorrow 23 SV 
adL the Father, he will give U yon in 
my name 26 S At that day ask ye 
27 V from the Father 28 from the: 
V oat of the 29 S The disciples; V 
am, nntohim 32SVAom. now; S yea 
the hour is oome 33 SVA in the world 
ve have 

XVII. 1 SV that the Son may 
glorify thee; A am. also 4 SVA on 
the earth, having finished the work 
7 S Now I have known 10 8 And thou 
bast ^ven th«n to me inetead of And 
all mme are thine, and thine are mine 
1 1 S V but they are in the world ; SVA 
keep them through thine own name 
which tiiou hast given me; V as we 
are also 12 SV am, in the world; V 
in thy name, which thou gavest me, 
jmd ffuaided them, S in thy name and 
guarded them 17 SVA through the 
truth: V thy word is the truth 20 
SVA which believe on me 22 V even 
as we are one, S even as we : 23 and 
that the world: 6 am, that, V am. 
fLad 26 S wherewith thou hast loved 
them. 

XVIII. 3 S and from the Pharisees ; 
S am, thither 4 S But Jesus knowing ; 
V and saith 5 V He saith onto them, 
I am Jesus 6 A am, then; S am. unto 
them 11 SVA Put up the sword 13 
SV and led him to Annas first 18 S 
.also stood there; SV and Peter also 
stood 20 S And Jesus; SVA whither 
all the Jews resort 23 S But Jesus 
said unto him 25 A He denied U, and 
saith 29 SV and saith 31 ABut Pilate 
said ; S and judge according 32 S am, 
.which he spBkke 32 VA am. him ; S 
Hast thou said this thing 35 S and the 
chief priest 36 S then would also my 
37 A To this end also 40 SV om. alL 

XIX. 3 SV and came to him and 
said 4 S Pilate went forth, VAAnd 
Pilate went forth ; S am, in him 6 S 
jam, saying; SA Chrucify, crucify him ; 
S And Puate 7 S om. him; SV and 
by the law 9 S om. again 10 SA Pilate 
saith unto him {am. Then) ; SVA that 
I have power to release thee, and 
have power to crucify thee 11 SV 
answered him; SA Thou hast no 
power 12 S but the Jews said, If 13 
SVA these sayings; SA am. but 14 
SVA am. and brfare about 15 S But 
they said, V Therefore they cried out 
17 SV And he bearing the cross by 

Jiimself 20 SV in Hebrew and Latin 



Jesus; S am, and also his coat 9^ SV 
am, which saith 26 S Now when Jesus 
saw 20 VA om. Now; S therefore 
they put a spunge full of vinegar upon 
hyssop 33 S But when they came to 
Jesus, tiiey found that he was dead 
alread]^! a&d brake not 35 S A that ye 
also might believe 38 S they came 
therefore and took him; Vtook his 
body 39 VA which at the first came 
to him by night 40 A the body of 
Grod; S was to bmy. 

XX. 1 S from the door of the 
sepulchre 3 S om. and came to the 
sepulchre 4 S and they ran both to- 
gether, but the other did outrun Peter ; 
A but the other 6 SV Then cometh 
also Simon Peter 9 S For as 3^et he 
knew not US But Mary stood in the 
sepulchre; A am, without 12 S om. 
two 13 S am. and b^ore they say; V 
And she saith 14 SVA om. And btfare 
when 15 S Now she supposing 16 S 
But she turned herself; SV and saith 
unto him in Hebrew 17 SV to the 
Father; S but (A om.) go to the 
brethren ; S Behold, I ascend 19 SVA 
om. assembled; S am. unto them 21 
S Then said he ; even so will I send 
you 23 S it shall be remitted unto 
them 24 S was not with them. When 
therefore Jesus came, the other dis- 
ciples said unto him 25 S and put my 
finger into his hand, A and put my 
finger into the place of the nafls 26 S 
the disciples 28 SV am. And b^ore 
Thomas 29 S But Jesus said; SVA 
am. Thomas; S thou hast also be- 
lieved 29 S that have not seen me ; 
A am. and brfare yet 30 VA of the 
disciples 31 S om. and c^ter God; S 
everlasting life. 

XXI. 2 S and the sons of 3 S 
Therefore thev went forth, A And 
they went forth ; SV am. immediatelv 
4 S om, now 6 S He {am. And) saith 
unto them ; S and they cast, and were 
no longer able 11 SV Therefore Simon 
Peter 13 SV am, then 14 S And this 
is now; SVA to the disciples 15 V 
son of John, S om, son of Jonas 16 S 
om. the second time ; SV son of John 
16 S om. Yea 17 SV son of John; S 
Now Peter was ffrieved; SAndlovest 
thou me? And he saith nnto him ; A 
He {am. And) saith unto him; V am. 
unto him ; S that I love thee. And 
he saith 18 S thy hand, and others 
shall gird thee and do to thee what 
thou wiliest not 20 VA am. Then; S 
om. following; S and saith unto him 
23 S om. what is that to thee 24 V 
which also testifieth 25 S* om. e^ 
verae; VA am. Amen. 



The Codex Beza. 



This Manuscript is sometimes called 
the Codex Cantabrimeruns, and is 
noted by the letter D by Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz. It was pre- 
and Greek 23 S which had crucified j sented to the Public Library of the 



University of Cambridge, by Theodore 
Beza, in 1581. It contains the Four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
in Greek and Latin, written on velhun, 
in quarto, without accents, or marks 
of aspiration, or spaces between the 
words. Sixty -suL leaves are torn and 
mutilated, and ten of them have been 
supplied by a later hand. Wetstein 
supposed it to be of the^ifA century ; 
Micnaelis thought it the most ancient 
of all the MSS. ; Kipling thought it 
of the seconc2 century ; Marsh thought 
it mi^ht be of the third century, and 
certamly not later than the sixth, and 
most probably of the fifth. 

In the Oreek text it is defective in 
Matt. 1 . 1 -20, and in the L€Um in Matt. 
1.1-12; also from Matt. 6.20, to 9.2; 
MaU. 27.1 to 12; John 1.16 to 2.26; 
Acts 8.29 to 10.14; 22.10 to 20; 22. 
29 to 28.31. The Latin text Ib the 
Old Italic. The Ammonian sections 
are noted on the margin by a later 
hand. Some of its peculiar readinjgs 
are supported by the Syriac, Coptic, 
Sahadic, and in the maigin of the 
Philoxenian-Syriac version. 

The Gospels are arranged in the 
usual order of the i^mManuscrints— 
viz., Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark, 
and the beginning and dose of the 
Daily Lessons are marked on the 
maiyin by a later hand. 

This Codex has been repeatedly 
collated. Robert Stephens made ex- 
tracts from it nnder the titie of B, 
for his Greek Testament of 1550, as 
did Beza himself for his own text of 
1582. Since then it has been ooUated 
by Junius, whose extracts were used 
by Curcellaeus and Moiin. More 
accurate extracts were inserted in 
Walton's Polyglot, and Mill used it, 
but imperfectly and erroneously, as is 
seen from Wetstein's collation, and 
more especially from Dickenson's. 

Kipling published a f ac-simile of it 
in 1793, m two volumes, atlas folio, 
at Cambridge, and Harwood reoulated 
his text of the Gospels ana Acts 
accconding to its readings; while 
Whiston translated these portions of 
the New Testament literally from 
this Manuscript^ and Dr Adam Clarke 
has paid very particular attention to 
the variations of this particular Codex. 

Hew Yersioii— Important Additton. 
It has been BU«;eBted that to confine 
the adoption ^the varions leadingB 
in the Greek Text entirely to those 
wherein the MSS. A., K, and n. agree, 
would not meet the demands of tbe 
case ; it is therefore proposed to en- 
larae the number of witnesses by using 
MSS. C. and D., if. the Ephraem and 
BezaCodices, so th«t the ' Nxw VsB- 
sioir,* referred to on p. 184^ will be 
based upon a text» every word of 
which has at least three of the five most 
important MSS. on its side. 
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If ords of Truth and Wisdom. 

(ConUnv^ from page 203.) 

Thb Scriptures being written to the thoughts of men, 
«nd to tne succession of all affes .... are not to be 
interpreted only according to tne latitude of the proper 
sense of the place, and respectively towards that present 
occasion whereupon the words were uttered .... but 
haVe in themselves, both distributiveljr and collectively, 
infinite springs and streams of doctrine to water the 

church in everjr part not that I wish men to be 

bold in allegories .... but that I do much condemn 
that interpretation of the Scripture, which is only after 
the manner men use to inteipret a profane book. — ^fiAOON ; 
Advancement of Learning. 

Our Lord might have uttered the common places of 
morality, but he teaches by parables, because ne knew 
that they would more constsuitly inhabit both the me- 
mory and the judgment. — Sir P. Sydney. 

lyfanifestd dicta absolvent parabolas. — Irenams, lib. ii. 

In a certain sense, history has been justly called the 
interpreter of prophecy; but to the Israelite, prophecy 
was more the interpreter of history, for it gave him 
intelligible notice of approaching evente, and it supplied 
him with the reasons of God's providence in brmging 
those events to pass. — Davison : Lectures on Prophecy. 

Inferences from Scripture that appear to be strictly 
legitimate must be received with the greatest caution, 
or, rather, decidedly rejected, except as they are 
supported by explicit Scripture declarations. -^Bridobs: 
On the Ckruiian Ministry. 

Ko science is more strictly inductive than theology. 
. . . The Bible is a record of words and facts .... and 
our duty is to analyse them; reducing them, by a method 
strictly inductive, into a proper order, and then deducing 
(rather gathering) from them the legitimate general truth. 
•-Bishop of KrorrucKY. 

A Bible Christian insensibly borrows and unites what 
is excellent in all svstems, perhaps without knowing how 
far he agrees with them, because he finds all in the 
written word.— Newton: Works, yi. 41S. 

In divinity many things must be left abrupt and con- 
cluded with this :---0h the depth ! . . . . For the inditer 
of Scripture did know four things which no man attains 
to know — ^the mjrsteries of the kingdom of glory, the 
perfection of the laws of nature, the secrete of the 
hearts of man, and the future succession of all ages. — 
Bacon. 

All Scripture is practical and intended to minister to 
our improvement rather than to our curiosity. — ^Arnold ; 
Sermons, p. 239. 

I know not a better rule of reading the Scripture than 
to read it through from beginning to end ; and when we 
have finished it once to begin it again. We shall meet 
with many passages which we can make little improve- 
ment of ; but not so many in the second reading as in the 
.first; and fewer in the third than in the second.— John 
Newton, (vi. 418). 

Though many other books are comparable to cloth, in 
which, by a small pattern, we may safely jud|;e of the 
whole piece, yet the Bible is like a fair suit of artas, of 
which, though a shred may assure you of the fineness of 
the colours and richness of the stuff*, yet ^e hangings 
. never appear to their true advantage but when they are 
disptayea to their full dimensions and are seen together. 
^BoYLE : On the Style of Scripture, 

This is the heaven in which I long to be — a holy world ; 
a world where I can be tempted no more, and sin no 
more; where I can breathe an atmosphere that is not 
tainted, and breathe it without ever tainting it ; where 
I may rest from the conflict that now wearies my inmost 
soul— cast away all watdifolnedB and fear— give ihe 



desires of my heart their widest and fondest range-^ 
yet never wound my spirit, nor offend my God. — ^Anon. 

What can religious contemplation end in, if it disclose 
to our eyes an abyss of boundless misery, into which the 
stream of life is hurryins down almost all tiiat we have 
loved and honoured, under an absolute and uncontroll- 
able decree? — Edin. Rev. 

He that can read the lives of Timothy and Titus, of 
Ignatius, Polycarp, ftc., and yet fancy them to have 
been no more than mere parish priesto, that only super* 
intended a little congregation, must needs either betray 
prodigious ignorance, or unreasonable partiality. — Cave. 

Let not that trouble you, Philopolis : for, for my part^ 
I look upon the Christian Religion, righUy understood, to 
be the deepest and the choicest piece of philosophy. — 
MoRE*s Divine Dialogues. 

Look to me, all ye ends of the earth, and be saved— is 
the wide and generous announcement by whidh he would 
recall, from the very outennost limito of his sinful crea- 
tion, the most worthless and polluted of those who have 
ventured awa^ from him. — Chalmers. 

If any opimons deserve to be contended for, they are 
those whicn give us lovely ideas of the Deity, and of our 
fellow creatures. — Hutchison. 

With the reasonable Christian, examination precedes 
assent ; the accuracy of that examination is always suited 
to the importance of the subject ; and the degree of that 
assent to the probability of the evidence. — Parr. 

However, smce the written word of God is our entire 
rule of faith — ^and since, provided a doctrine so important 
as this is be indeed true, we must assuredly find very 
clear and distinct traces of it in Scripture — I will make li 
my first and immediate business to inquire, whether, by 
any texte directly affirminjg it, or leaving it to be in* 
directly inferred, such Scriptural authori^ does really 
exist. — ^lyOvLY. 

No man thoroughly understands the whole of the 
Christian Revelation ; and, therefore, no man assento to 
it, except with a general implicit assent. — Erskine. 

I am sorry, then, I have pretended to be a philosopher; 
— for I find your questions vei^ perplexing; and am in 
danger, if my answer be too rigid and severe, of passing 
for a pedant and scholastic ; if too easy and free, of being, 
taken for a preacher of vice and immorality. — Hume. 

He that cues in an earnest pursuit is like one that is 
wounded in hot blood, who for a time scarce feels thtt 
hurt ; and, therefore, a miad fixed and hent upon some- 
thing good, doth best avert the dolours of death. — ^Bagon. 

Imiurine it to be said : Love your enemies — ^Resist not 
evil— Give to every man that asketh — Lend, hopine for 
nothing again, &c — ^must not such expressions be limited, 
or interpreted by the nature of things, or the true cir- 
cumstances of tne case? They certainly must, unless 
reason be discarded; and if that be once gone, we shall 
have no test to distinguish the will of God from the 
illusions of the devil, or the impostures of men. — Sykes. 

What is the sum and substance, scope and end, of 
Christ's religion, but the love of God and man?— To 
which all other pointe and duties are relative and sub- 
ordinate, as parte or means, as signs, principles, motives, 
or effecte. Now, I would f aiu Imow how it is possible 
for evil or wickedness of any kind to spring from sudi a 
source ?— Berkeley. 

I may err and yet be saved. In the dark and iutricato 
walks of controversy I may make false steps, without 
being at all the more out of my way to blessedness. — 
But, if I am not a Samaritan — a doer of good— either in 
fact or in inclination and spirit — ^neither b^ve aught to be 
loved by my neighbour, nor to be accepted by God — no — 
not though I be a son of the Church by an orthodox faith 
and docteine, or even a father of tibe Church, a priest or 
a Levite.— Thomas Firicin. 
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Thoughts for the Thonghtftil, 

{ConHnuedfrtm p. 201.) 

The inyeutions of man, and not the revelationa of GU>d, 
are the cause of nearly all religious differences. — Smith 
OF Campbelton. 

The great effort of theoloffy in all a^ has been to fill 
np in detoU that which is told in outline only — ^to define 
that which has not been defined — ^to explain that which 
has not been explained — ^to clear up that which has been 
left obscure. — Duke of Aboyll. 

I owe it to my mother, and I mention it with filial 
pietjr, for imbuing my young mind with principles of 
religion which have never, never forsaken me. — ^Bishop 
Watson. 

They are the troublers, they are the dividers of unitj, 
who neglect and permit not others to unite those. dis- 
severed pieces which are yet wanting to the body of 
truth. — Milton. 

There is a superior principle of reflection or cotucience 
in every man, which distingtUshea between the internal 
principles of his heart, as well as his external actions, 
which passes judgment upon himself and them; pro- 
nounces determinately some actions to be in themselves 
just, right, ^ood ; others to be in themselves evil, wrong, 
unjust; which, without being consulted, without being 
advised with, nMgisteriaUy exerts itself, and approves or 
condemns him, the doer of them accordingly ; and which, 
if not forcibly stopped, naturally and mwajh of course 
goes on to anticipate a higher and more effectual sentence, 
which ^all hereafter second or affirm its own. — ^Bishop 
Butler. 

It is a saddeninff thought that, in this nineteenth 
century, there should be a needs-be for such a question 
as this, Who can foigive sins? — one which every man, 
woman, and child on the face of the globe ought to be 
able at once to answer. Were it asked. Who can forgive 
a debt? the prompt rej^ would be, ' He alone to whom 
the debt is due;' or. Who can forgive a trespass? with- 
out a moment's hesitation would come the answer, ' He 
alone against whom the trespass was committed. ' Clearly 
— in the very nature of things, it must be so. In matters 
of this life, no one would for a moment think of applying 
for forgiveness to any but to the offended part^. 

Now, sin is an offence against God. ' A^^ainst Thee, 
Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil m thy sight,' 
said David; and therefore, it was from Grod alone that 
he sought and obtained forgiveness. No being in the 
universe, however pure, and however exalted, can forgive 
sin, save God Himself, the great Btder and Lawgiver. 
How glaringly absurd, then, the pretensions of puny, 
sinful creatures like ourselves, to forgive sin committed 
against the Infinite Majesty of heaven and earth I How 
opposed to the i>lainest dictates of conunon sense, and 
to the most obvious principles of common justice. A 
company of rebels against the authority of their rightful 
Kins pardoned by one of their own number ! — ^Anon. 

^Doye all things keep your attention fixed upon holy 
Scripture : give no ear to him who does not gather all his 
proofs from them, nor lead you, in all things back to 
them. — Justin Mabtts, died a.d. 167. 

To leave holy Scripture, that pure and undoubted 
source of faith, is to determine upon exposing one's self to 
the imminent danger of falling mto error: it is to build 
our house not upon a rock, but upon the sand. — ^I&bn.bus, 
died A.D. 200. 

The whole Church may err. Did not the whole Church 
err when they crucified Christ? (Acts 3.17; 13.27.) 
Therefore, it is veiy unsafe to pin your faith upon tiie 
Church's sleeve. — ^Mather. 

It becomes all of us to examine whether those religious 
dogmas which we have accepted on accotint of thmr 



apparent veaerableaess of age and universality of custom, 
are indeed the truth. We are not amongst those who 
believe that the traditions of the fathers are the ultimato 
tests of truth. We have heard the voice which saith, 
'To the law and to the testimony; if they speak not 
accordingto this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.' We would not affect novelty for its own rake— 
that were folly; neither will we adore and venerate 
antiquity for its own sake, for that would lead us into 
idolatry and superstition. Is the thing right ? then follow 
it, though thou hast discovered it but yesterday. Is it 
wrong? then, though the road were trodden by sinners 
of the first ages, yet do not thou pursue it, unless thoa 
desirest to meet with the same end as they. — C. H. 
Sfuboeon. 

The Truth is all we have of heaven upon earth : with- 
out it we have nothing truly great or purely good. We 
should be willing to part with all, imperii all, for truth, 
if needful ; and if God will it, rather die in its def enoe 
than survive it. It is not necessary to be rich, it ia not 
necessary to live, but it is necessary to be free, and true 
freedom we cannot have without the truth— they stand 
or fall together. The music of mercy, the preciousness 
of Jesus, the light of the gospel, the fire of the Spirit, 
and piUars of truth, are the ornaments and attractions for 
Christian men. When we have these in the churches, w» 
need none other; without them, all others are little 
worth. — ^Bishop op Cork. 

It may be doubted whether Scripture has ever been 
sufficiently regarded as an element of liberal education. 
Few deem it worth while to spend in the study of it the 
same honest thought or paLos which are bestowed upoQp 
the classical authors ; nor, as at present studied, can it bo. 
said always to have an elevating effect. It is not a use* 
ful lesson for the voung student to apply principles to 
Scripture, which he would hesitate to apply to other 
books, to make formal reconcilemente of (apparent) dis* 
crepancies which he could not think of reconciling in 
ordinary history, to divide simple words into double 
meanings, to adopt the fancies and conjectures of com* 
mentators as real knowledge. This laxity of knowledge 
is apt to infest the judgment when transferred to other 
subjecte. It is not easy to say how much of the unset- 
tlement of mind which prevails among intellectual youn^ 
men is attributable to these causes. The mixture of truth 
and falsehood in religious education certainly tends to 
impair, at the age when it is most needed, the early in- 
fluence of a religious home. Yet Scripture studied in a 
more liberal spirit, might supply a part of education 
which classicalliterature fails to provide. The best book 
for the heart, might also be made the best book for the 
intellect. The noblest study of history and antiquity is 
contained in it. A poetry which is also the highest 
form of moral teaching. There, too, are livee of heroes 
and prophets, and especially of One whom we do not 
name with them, because he is above them. This historjr, 
or poetry, or bio^praphy, is distinguished from all classi- 
cal or secular writings by the contemplation of man as he 
appears in ihe sight of God. That u a sense of things 
into which we must grow as well as reason ourselves, 
without which human nature is but a truncated half- 
educated sort of being. But this sense or consciousness 
of a divine presence in the world, which seems to be 
natural to the beginnings of the human race, fades away 
and requires to be renewed in ite after histoiy; is not to 
be gathered from the Greek or Roman literature, but 
from the Old and New Testamento, and before we can 
make the 014 and New Testamento a real part of educa- 
tion, we must read them, not by the help of system or 
tradition, in the spirit of apology and oontroversy, but 
in accordance with the onunaiy laws of human know 
ledge. — ^B. JowBm 
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How to Condact a Bible-Glass. 

Adult Bible-Classes are beooming one of the most im- 

Soitant and hopeful featores in our Sabbath-School 
jTstem. If ^oun^ men and women can be kept under 
quickening Bible mstruction, instead of getting loose 
m>m the schools, and losing the good impressions made 
there, we may hope much from the knowledge and stead- 
fastness of the next generation of Christians. How shall 
these Bible-Classes be conducted wit^ life and interest, is 
a question that often perplexes both superintendent and 
teacher. A contributor to a foreign Sabbath-school 
journal gives the following answer: — 

1. The object of a bible-class is the same as that of a 
lecture — ^namely, instruction. But the method is dif- 
ferent. A lect^ore is an impartial shower, watering all 
plants alike. In a bible-class, you are like a gardener 

. with a watering-pot, pouring a little here, and more 
there, according to the condition and the need of each 
particular plant. In a lecture, you are like a physician 
who lajni down general rules for the promotion of health ; 
but in a dass you prescribe for the symptoms of each in- 
dividual. Aocordmgly, it is the duty of the conductor 
of a bible-class not merely to talk to the pupils, but 
to make them talk to him. He must find out their 
opinions, their difficulties, prejudices, and errors. He 
must waken their minds to a consideration of the topics 
beforo them. To make them think and speak is his first 
task. 

2. And in order to make them speak he must know 
how to cuk qnegtiona. Of all modes of teaching, catecheti- 
cal teaching is the most difficult, but most admirable. 
As one finds himself falling back into the position of the 
lecturer, he may consider nimself as failing; as one finds 
himself more and mora catechetical, he may feel more 
and more sure of success. 

3. But to ask ^estiona well, one must aak with ideas 
in the mind. We must ask leading questions; not, 
indeed, questions which indicate an eiroected answer, 
but questions which lead toward it. The mind of the 
scholar must be roused by questions, beset by diffi- 
culties, driven out from one rofuge of lazy ignorance 
and indifference after another, till it ffies straignt to its 
mark. 

. 4. Don't be trfraid. Let the scholars see that you 
are not afraid; that you want their real thoughts, what- 
ever they are. Let thero be perfect froedom in your 
olass, ana a deep conviction that they cannot say any- 
thing which will disturb you ; that you are familiar with 
all mistakes, and that you are ready to welcome any 
utterance that is honest. 

6. Don*t let the conversation be monoj>oUsed. The great 
danger of all conferences and colloquies, of all prayer- 
meetings and discussions, is from monopoly. One or two 
veady talkers, with plenty of words at their tongue's 
end, are always apt to be on hand^ and very soon the 
olass becomes a mere arena for the display of their prow- 
ess. The leader of a bible-dass must steadily impress it 
on all those present, that he wishes the oo-operation and 
instruction of aU, Speeches are not the thmg, but con- 
versation. Put down sternly all attempts to mono- 
polise. 

6. Be i$Uere$Ud yourseff. No one is fit to teach any- 
thmg who is not interested in that thin|;. The first, 
second, and third qualification for a teacher is enthusiasm. 
Ton most have great faith in the latent meanings of 
Sormture, in its undeveloped foit^ in its richness of 
Implication, its sweep of law, its inspiration, in short, 
heavenly and divine. We most believe in the words of 
Jesus, as he did himself, when he said, ' They are spirit, 
and they are life.' 

7. Feel the need you have of the class to help you. One 



who does not expect to get any new thouj^t himself, 
will not go with much interest to the meeting. Know, 
then, t^kt all your commentaries and lexicons will 
sometimes stand you in little stead, compared with th0 
light thrown on a text by the action oi two or three 
co-operating intelligences. Be suro that each one of 
your class mui a special faculty, and can lend you special 
help. Call them all to your aid, marshal them affaiiist 
the difficulty, and so secure the result by a comDined 
attack. 



Bmming Beaders. 

SoBfs persons treat the Bible as if it wero a collection of 
independ^it and unrelated fragments — an inspired album f 
That the context at all modifies or determines the sense 
of a passage is a thought that never occurs to them. 
People sometimes, in their prayers, thank Crod that He 
has made His word so plain ' that he who runs may read.' 
This is professedly a quotation from Habakkuk 2.2. 
Thero the words are: 'Write the vision, and make it 
plain upon tables, that he mav run that readeth it.' 
What vision was this? It related to the captivity of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin by the Chaldeans. Why 
was it written? Because all the people wero concerned in 
the burden of the vision : The prophet could reach but 
comparatively few with his voice, and he was commanded 
to write and publish his prophecy, that all might be 
instructed, and the warning be made permanent. Why 
was it made plain upon taoles? * That he may run thai 
readeth it ;' that when the appointed time for the fulfill 
ment of ^e vision drew nigh, he who read what waa 
written upon the tables so as to understand the meaning, 
might run and save his life. The object of the prophet 
in making the vision plain upon the tables was noty that 
he that runs may read, but that he that reads may run. 
He was to read first, and then to run as the consequence 
of reading what was written. The reading and running 
wero not to be going on at the same time; but a man 
must first read very cartfuUy, and then run very 

This text, then, correctly quoted, and looked at in the 
light of the context, does not favour a hasty and super- 
ficial treatment of the word of God : it does not justify 
the practice of those who run and read, and who expect 
in this manner 'to come unto the Imowledce of the 
truth.' God does not intend the careless ana indol^it 
to understand His word. He has commanded the Pro- 
phets, and Evangelists, and Apostles, to 'write the 
vision, and make it phun upon tables ;' but this is not 
meant to supersede our dili^ce and thoughtfulness, nor 
to excuse haste and levity in those who read. There are 
many Pilates in the church : they ask sincerely. What is 
truth? but do not wait for an answer. There can be no 
stability, no intelligent attachment to Christ, apart from 
the habit of a patient study of the Scriptures. The most 
precious knowledge that man can possess, the knowledge 
of God, is not to be acquired bv a flippant and thoughtless 
turning over the leaves of the Bible. Slowly and prayer- 
fully must the word of God be read, if we intend to 
realise its fulness of meaning and of blessing. The only 
condition on which we can attain to this heavenly wisdom 
is thus set forth : ' If thou criest after knowledge, and 
liftest up thy voice for understanding ; if thou seekest 
her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
then shalt thou imderstand the fear of the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God.' (Prov. 2.3-5.) We com- 
mend this passage to the consideration of all running 
readers.— ^e« Neh. 8.8; Matt. 22.29; John 5.39; Luke 
24.27; ICor. 14.20. 
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Watohwoids of Hxtj Waifiure. 

As to orthodox, I Bhoold be glad to know tho meaning 
of the epithet. Nothing, yon say, can be plainer: the 
orthodox are those who, in religions matters, entertain 
right opinions. Be it so. How, then, is it possible I 
should know who they are that entertain right opinions, 
before I know what opinions axe right? I most there- 
ford unquestionably know orthodoxy, before I can know 
or judge who are orthodox. Now, to know the truths 
of religion, which you call orthodox, is the Tery end of 
my im^uiries ; and am I to begin these inquiries on the pre- 
sumption, that without any inquiry I know it already? 
.... There is nothing about which men have been, and 
still are, more divided. It has been accounted orthodox 
divinity in one a^, which hath been branded as ridi- 
culous fanaticism m the next. It is at this day deemed 
the perfection of orthodoxy in one country, which in an 
adjacent country is looked upon as danonable heresy. 
Nay, in the same country, hath not every sect a standard 
of their own! Accordingly, when any person seriously 
uses the word, before we can understand his meaning, 
we must know to what communion he belongs. Wh^i 
that is known, we comprehend him perfecti^. By the 
orthodox he means always those who agree in opinion 
with him and his party ; and by the heterodox, those 
who differ from him. When one says, then, of any 
teacher whatever, that all the orthodox acknowled|^ 
his orthodoxy, he says neither more nor less than this, 
'All who are of the same opinion with him, of which 
number I am one, believe him to be in the right.' And 
is this any thing more than what may be asserted by 
some person or other, of every teacher that ever did or 
ever will exist? .... To say uie truth, we have but too 
ipany ecclesiastic terms and phrases which savour grossly 
of the arts of a crafty priesthood, who meant to keep the 
world in ignorance, to secure an implicit faith in their 
own dogmas, and to intimidate men from an impartial 
inquiry into holy writ. — ^Dr Campbell: Lectures on 
^9tematic Theology and PvH/pk Eloquence^ pp. 112-5. 
[)See also p. 469.] 

A suspicion of fallibility would have been a useful 
principle to the professors of Christianity in every a^ : 
it would have choked the spirit of persecution in its 
birtii, and have rendered not only the Church of Rome, 
but every Church in Christendom, more shy of assuming 
to itself the j>roud title of orthodox, and of branding 
every other with the opprobrious one of heterodox. .... It 
ia difficult for any man entirely to divest himself of all 
prejudice; but he may surely take care, that it be not 
accompanied with an unchantable propensxtv to stig- 
matise with reproachful appellations those who cannot 
measure the rectitude of the divine dispensations by his 
rule, nor seek their way to heaven by insisting on the 
path which he, in his overweening wisdom, has arro- 
gantly presented as the only one which can lead men 
thither. — What is this thing called orthodooBy, which mars 
the fortones of honest men, misleads the judgment of 
princes, and occasionally endangers the stability of 
thrones? In the true meaning of tiie term^ it is a sacred 
thing to which every denomination of Christians lays an 
arrogant and exclusive daim, but to which no man, no 
assembly of men, since the apostolic age, can prove a 
titie.— BigHOP Watson : Pr^uce to Theol. Tracts, voL L 
pp. XV. xvii ; and Lffe, vol. li. pp. 207-8. ' 

Orthodoxy by itself does not touch the conscience — 
does not quicken the affections: it does not, in anj 
manner, connect itself with the moral faculties. It u 
not a rdigion, but a theory ; and, inasmuch as it awakens 
no spiritual feelings, it consists either with the nossest 
AMurdities, or with the grossest corruptions. Orthodoxy, 



powerless when alon^ becomes even efficient for evil, wh en 
it combines itself with ascetism, superstition, and hier- 
archical ambition. What is the religious history of 
Europe, through a long course of time, but a narrative 
of the horrors and immoralities that have sprung from 
this combination?— Isaac Tatlob! Lectures an Spiritual 
Christianity, p. 77. 

It is a vain thing to talk of an heretic; for a man for 
his heart can think no otherwise than he does think. In 
the primitive times, there were many opinions, nothing 
scarce but some one or other held. One of thesQ 
opinions being embraced by some prince, and received 
into his kingdom, the rest were condemned as heresies] 
and his religion, which was but one of the several 
opinions, first is said to be orthodox, and so have con« 
tmued ever since the aposUes. — Sxlden: Table TaXL 
p. 95. 

The word heresy is used in Scripture in a good senseu 
for a sect or division of opinion; or sometimes in a ba4 
sense, for a false opinion, signally condemned. But no 
heresies are noted m Scriptiue, but such are great erroii 
practical— «uch whose doctrines tauidit impiety, or sudi 
who denied the coming of Christ directiy or by conts-* 
quence; not remote or wiredrawn, but prime and 
immediate. Heresy is not an error of the understanding, 
but any error of the will; and this is clearly insinnated 
in Scripture, in the style whereof faith and a good life 
are made one duty, and vice is called opposite to faith, 
and heresy opposed to holiness and sanctity. Indeed, 
if we remember that Paul reckons heresy amongst the 
works of the flesh, and ranks it with all manner of 
practical impieties, we shall easily perceive, that, if a 
man mingles not a vice with his opinion — ^if he be inno- 
cent in his life, though deceived^ in his doctrine — his 
error is his misery, not his crime. Now, every man that 
errs, though in a matter of consequence, so long as the. 
foundation is entire, cannot be suspected justiy guilty of 
a crime to give his error a f ormafity of heresy. If his 
error be not voluntary, and part of an ill life — then, 
because he lives a good Uf e, he is a ^pod man, and there- 
fore no heretic. A wicked person m his error becomes 
heretic, when the good man m the same error shall have 
all the rewards of faith. For whatever an ill man 
believes, if he therefore believe it because it serves his 
own ends, be his belief true or false, the man hath an 
heretical mind; for, to serve his own ends, his mind is 
prepured to believe a lie. But a good man that believes 
what, according to his light, and upon the use of his 
moral industry, he thinks true, whether he hits upon the 
right or no— because he hath a mind desirous of truth, 
and prepared to believe every truth, is therefore accep- 
table to God, because nothing hindereth him from i^ but 
what he could not help. A man may maintain an opinion 
that is in itself damnable, and yet he— not knowing it 
so, and beinfl invincibly led into it — ^may so to heaven : 
Ids opinion imall bum, and himself be saved. However, 
I fina no opinions in Scripture called damnatle, but what 
are impious tfi materia practica^ or entirely destructive of 
the faitii or the body of Christianity, such of which 
Peter spedks, chap. ii. I.— Abridged from Jbbemy 
Tatlob: Liberty of Prophesying, sect, ii 2, 8, 12, 22, 36. 

Deluded people! that do not consider, that the 

matest heresy in the world is a wicked life, because it 
IB so directiy and fundamentally opposite to the whole, 
design of the Christian faith and religion; and that do 
not consider, that €k>d will sooner lorgnre a man a 
huncb^d defects of his understanding^ than one fault of 
his wilL— Archbishop Tillotsok : Worhs^ published by 
himself; Serm. zzziv. p. 412. 
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Paul's Qaotations from Fro&ne Writers. 

Fob the most part the quotations that are met with in 
the New Testament are from the Old. These are very 
nmnerous, and, as is well known, they are rarely, if ever, 
made in the precise language of the onmnal. Neither 
Christ, nor his apostles, nor any of the New Testament 
writers, seem to nave been careful about the literalness 
of their quotations, but the sense, the spirit, they always 
preserve. It is more frequently a striking illustrative 
paraphrase, rather than a mere verbal repetition. 

The apostle Paul, however, not more bold, it may be, 
but more scholastic than his fellow-ministers of the New 
Testament, ventures in some few instances to go beyond 
the limits of the Sacred Scriptures for such matter as 
mi^ht favourably influence his aiguments, and add 
weight to his eonclusions. A citation of these passages, 
and a brief account of their authors, may not be unaccept- 
able to the general reader, who, perhaps, cannot have 
access to the sources from which such information is to 
be obtained. There are, it is believed, only three quota- 
tions from profane authors in the New Testament, and 
they are; — 

1) Acts 17.28: 'For in him we live, and move, and 
have our being ; as certain also of your own poets have 
said, For we are also his ofbprinff.' 

This is from Arahis, a Greek poet, who flourished 
about the middle of the third centuiy before Christ. 
The passage occurs in an astronomical poem entitled 
* Phenomena;' which may be regarded as both an essay 
on the appearances — as the name indicates — of the 
heavenly bodies, and a eulogium on the wisdom and 
goodness of Jupiter. This poet was held in the highest 
esteem, both in his own country and abroad. Ovid 
speaks of him in terms of extravagant compliment; as, 
for example, in Amor. 1. 15 : — 

' Cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit ;' 
meaning that the poet astronomer should take rank with 
the principal luminaries of the heavens; or, that he 
should live in fame while the sun and moon endure. 
His compatriots built a monuinent to perpetuate his 
memoiy, and for many ages his virtues and abilities were 
the pnde of his countrymen. Thus we see with what 
admirable tact Paul applied the words of one of their 
own favourite Ppets, 

* For we Jove's offspring are,' 
to the true God, whom the Athenians ignorantly wor- 
shipped as the Unknown. 

2) 1 Cor. 15.33: 'Be not deceived: evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.' This is from MenandeTf a 
cdebrated comic poet of Athens, who lived near tiie 
middle of the foumi century before Christ. His plays 
are said to have been very numerous, some authors 
estimating them at a hundred and five, and others at a 
hundred and eight ; but these, for the most part, have 
long since disappea^red ; there remain only a few frag- 
ments that can be attributed to him with any degree of 
certainty. Even that quoted by Paul, as above, was 
thought by some to belong to Cfallimachus, a Cyrenean 
hymn writer, of the third century before Christ, but its 
authorship is now satisfactorily determined in favour of 
the Athenian. 

Menander, according to the testimony of contemporary 
and subsequent writers, had the satisfaction of attaining 
to the highest desaee of excellence in his art, insomuch 
that he won the (ustinction of Chief of the New Comedy 
— a compliment that seems justly bestowed, when we 
remember that he numbered among his auditors some 
of the most illustrious characters of ms times, and amons 
his eulogists such men as Plutarch, Chrysostom, and 
Qnintilian. As a writer, his chief characteristics were, 
cdegance of style, refinement of aentiment^ and a con- 



Bummate knowledge of human nature. But, unfortnn* 
ately, his life was in direct^ contradiction to his moral 
perceptions. He was a debauchee, a man of fashion, 
licentious in the extreme, and is said to have terminated 
his career at the age of fifty, by drowning himself in the 
hariwur of Pinens. And yet Paul, addressing himself to 
the Greeks— Corinthians— very naturally thought to 
arrest their attention by referring to a writer &[ such 
celebrity, a poet of their own nationali^, whose example, 
so well known, afforded a striking illustration of the 
truthfulness of his precept, which, m the literal and tm- 
poetic translation of our version, is rendered, 'Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.' 

3) Titus 1.12: 'One of themselves, even a prophet 
of their own, said. The Cretians are always lin, evil 
beasts, slow bellies.' This is from M!pimeniaes, a Cretian 
eccentric, of the seventh century before Christ. Of this 
man many wonderful stories are told ; as, for example, 
that being sent to search for his father's sheep, he laid 
himself down in a cave and slept for fifty years. When 
he awoke he returned with long hair aitd flowing beard 
— ^not unlike the modem hero of Sleepy Hollow— and 
excited the reverential awe of his fellow-citizens, by his 
apparently superhuman knowledge of medicine and 
natural hutoty. Another stoiy represents him as having 
had the power to separate his body and soul at pleasure ; 
and still another ascribes to him the privilege of verbal 
intercourse with the gods. But the only event of his 
life that ^ves him any deserved prominence in history, 
was his visit to Athens, at the soficitation of Solon, and 
his subsequent labours in preparing the way fear the 
legislation of that renowned statesman. For the 
Athenian, like Numa, Zoroaster, Minos, Lycurgus, and 
all the great lawgivers of antiquity, taking advantage of 
the ignorance and superstition of uie people, expectml to 
insure their implicit and cheerful obeidience to any 
ordinance he nught deliver them under the pretended 
sanction of the Deity. And to inspire a universal belief 
and uncomplaining acquiescence in such pretended sanc- 
tion was a service for which Fphnenides was pre-eminently 
qualified, and in which his success was as complete as his 
presumption and address had been consummate and 
imperturbable. He offered propitiatory sacrifices — 
including human victims — ^to the titular divinities; 
consecrated a temjde to the Eumenides, or Furies; 
erected two altars to Hybris and Anaideia^ the evil 
powers that were disturbing the peace and brotherhood 
of the Athenians ; instituted a canon of religious services 
and formalities, in some respects apparently borrowed 
from the Mosaic ritual; and by such means secured to 
his eminent patron the universal allegiance of the Attic 
commonwealth, and to himself the veneration that is 
due only to a divine being. 

Towuds his own countrymen, it would seem, Epime- 
nides entertained scarcely anv other f eelingB than those 
of repugnance, and often spoke of them in teima of the 
utmost disparagement, as in the text. Nor was he 
singular. All mstory is unanimous in ascribing to the 
Cretians that violence of character in which this poet of 
their own nationality represents them; insomudi that 
KreUdzem, to creUae, became, among the ancients, a well 
understood synonym for lying. Paul, then, writing to 
Titus, who was at this time in Crete, and knowing that 
his letter would be read in public, enumerates certain 
grave charges against them; and the more fully to 
sustain himself, reminds them oS a saying of one of their 
own 'prophets,' or poets, to wit: 'The Cretians are 
habitual liars, beasts of prey, lazy gourmands;' in other 
words, they combine the worst traits of bad men with 
the rapacity of wild beasts, and the luxurv of idle 
domestic ones^than which it is difficult to imagine a 
darker and more revolting i^ictore of human depravity. 
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Answers to Queries. 

ImmorlcUUy of the Widted, p. 206. — In answer to the 
^neries of R. B. W. on this subject, though I strongly 
incline to hold that the Wicked will be kept in existence, 
not only after ' death/ but also after 'judgment/ yet I 
do not see that the degrees in punishment indicated in 
the phrase ' few and man^ stripes/ pro^e that those who 
endure them are to be 'mmiortal/ for I would like to 
know how the whole passage (Luke 12.42-48) has any 
relation whatever (except by analogy) to punishments 
{ifier death? it appears rather to refer to punishments 
i!efore death in this world. The ' coming of the Son of 
man' in v. 40, seems to refer to His destruction of 
Jerusalem, and so does the 'fire' spoken of in v. 49, 
which was already beinff kindled by its rejection of Him. 
Besides, even were the 'stripes' administered n^ter 
death, it miffht be he/ore the judgment, and if it were 
after the juc^ment day, the iXsym and the w§xxmt may 
refer to the severity, not the number, of the stripes. 

The aeeond query is, 'How can they be brought to 
judgment at the last day,' if thev are not immortel? I 
do not profess to know accurately how an advocate of 
the mortality of the wicked would answer this objection. 
Perhaps he would say that the ' last day' with him was 
the day of hia death. Perhaps ^our correspondent, W. 
Maudb, who appears somewhat inclined to that notion, 
mijB^t give a little li^ht on this point. 

The third ^uery is, How can the language, 'where 
their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched,' be 
explained, if the wicked are not immortal? Quite easily, 
as it appears to me. It simply means thot the worm 
that devours them 'does not die' till it has consumed 
them, and the ' fire is not quenched ' till the fud fails. 
Compare such passages as Lev. 6.12, 13; Ezek. 20.48; 
Prov. 26.20; Isa. 342-17. 

The fourth querv is, ' Does not Eoc. 3.21 support the 
theory of natural immortality?' Not necessarily, I 
think. The 'spirit' of man goes upwards to God, who 

Sve it by breatning into his nostrils the breath of life; 
e spirit of the beast goes downward to the earth from 
which it came without any such special intervention. 

The Ji/th query does not appear to me to merit any 
notice .... xou are quite at liberty, Mr Editor, to con- 
dense these few impenect thoughts, as far as necessary, 
and oblige, a Constant Reader, and 

Observance of ihe Sahbath, p. 206.— Though the fourth 
eommandment does not at all idlude to 'amusements,' 
but simply to 'work,' it may safely be said that nothing 
inconsistent with the chastened spirit of mind in which 
an Israelite indeed would have come before God in the 
' holy convocati(m,' which there is reason to believe was 
customanr every ' Sabbath,' could have been sanctioned ; 
and as the people became laxer on this point, we find 
Isaiah (diap. 68.13) recommending them not to do their 
own *ways, or find their own * 'pleasure,^ or speak their 
own ' words,* during its continuance. I, at least, do not 
think that the Christian sabbath is to be observed in ' the 
same manner' as was the Jewish, or that there is any 
'precept' regarding it in the New Testament. The 
command to do 'no worh,^ is quite consistent with doing 
what we call ' necessary work,^ for common-sense teaches 
us that the real design of the Sabbatii was to secure a 
release from the ordixiary pursuits and avocations of life, 
all servile work in short. To lead an ox to water, to 
milk a cow, to prepare an ordinary dinner, &c., is in no 
poper sense 'work.' The true line of demarcation 
Between lawful and unlawful acts is to ascertain whether 
the doinjg of them tends to increase or <^iniinin>i our 
communion with God. It. A. 

Inttantamwus Convermcn^ p. 142, 158, 206.— A man 



cannot, we tlunk, be called a * saved* man, simply when 
he ' begins to do his duty.' He is, then, however, on the 
way ot safety, and if he continuje on the path of duty, he 
will eventually be 'saved.' Faith, witnont its natural 
and necessary result, ' works,' is even more useless than 
'works' without 'faith.' Faith is only required from 
those who hear the gospel, works are required from all 
men, whether they are acquainted with the gospel or 
not. ScHOLAsncus. 

Turning to the aUar during the recital of the ApostW 
creed, p. 206. — In answer to this query I would sucffest 
that it probablv arose from considering Christ himsdf as 
bein^ on the altar, and that they thus openly professed 
to him their faith. But not being a 'JBigh^ church- 
man, I should be glad to hear of any other expiaiiation. 

What is the Oospd, p. 96, 111, 173, 206.— I agree with 
K. B. W., that Christ himself did teach atonement throueh 
his death, and submit that John 6.51, and 10.15, do 
distinctly support it. The other passages he quotes — > 
viz., John 10.^ 11, 25; 12.46; Matt. 11.2S; 18.11, speak 
only of mediation, not of atonement, I therefore dissent 
from the hasty statement of Crit. (p. Ill), that the 
' doctrine of atonement by his death, lonned no part of 
the gospel preached ' by Jesus ' during his life-time.' He 
is quite correct, however, in saying that the 'disciples' 
did not preach it till after his death, as they did not 
themselves credit it. O. O. 

Fatalism, n. 206. — I do not see how it can reasonably 
be doubted, out that a man is more likely to meet deaw 
in the battle-field, or the ocean, or in the sick hospital, 
even though his duty ceUls him there, than if he had 
remained comfortably at home. The path of duty is not 
necessarily the place of safety, so far as temporal life is 
concerned. So to refuse to take medicine, in the time of 
sickness, on the ground that the time and manner of our 
death is fixed, is simple /o^Min. H. J. S. 

AbUUu and WilUngness, p. 206. — Though the word 
'ability,* in Scripture idiom, often includes m it the idea 
of 'willingness,* as is manifest from the numerous ex- 
amples and illustrations adduced on p. 170, yet where 
they are so distinctiy and pointedly contrasted as in Matt. 
8.2, &c., the union is a fortiori, inadmissable. T. O. B. 

Becognition of JSpirits, p. 206. — ^Probably the parties 
were Imown to be Moses and Elias b^ a previous mtima* 
tion from Jesus that they had been, in a certain deffree, 
types of him, and would appear to him. A. It. 

use of Animal Food, p. 206.— We do not think it 
' right to daughter animals for the pleasure of the sport 
it a£fords.' We think such a thing indicative of a low 
moral condition of society. The lower animals were 
made for the service of man when alive, and many o£ 
i^em for food afterwards, but we see nothmg in scripture 
or right moral instinct to authorise any one to take 
pleasure in preserving them, and then torturing them to 
death. Soaus. 

Matthew 6.22, p. 206. — ^Probably the best and the 
only true way of accounting for the | strong ' language of 
this verse, is to remember, that the imagery is l^rrowed 
from the three courts of judicature common among the 
Jews, that of each village, of each tribe, and of the whole 
nation, the last being the sanhedrim. The last, alone, 
had the power of life and death, subject at that time, to 
the Romans. These courts could only consider the out- 
ward acts, Christ in his kingdom, looks also to the 
thoughts and states of feeling. Q. P. 

Matfhew 11.11, p. 142, 173, 206.— He that is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than John the Baptist. 
I always understood that the 'kingdom of heaven'^ here 
meant the church triumphant^ as distingoished from the 
church militant. The least in ' glory' is greater than the 
hiji^eat in ^e church below. Kemo. 
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Criticd Notices. 
THE PRnnnvE mode of making bishops, 

witii special reference to the Question now before 
Convocation; being alao an enqoiiy as to whether 
they were created chiefly by those orer whom they 
were to preside, or by cme or more ol tiieir own order. 
By John Harrison, Vicar of Fenwick, near Doncaster, 
author ol 'Whose are the Fathers?' 8vo, pp. 72. 

London: Longmans. 
Wb BsroiCB to leam that the learned author of this 
pamphlet has, since its publication, receiyed the honour 
of D.D., from ^e Umversity of Edinburgh. We are 
sure that every one who has made any use of his former 
woric, * Whose art the Fathers f* (which we noticed in the 
first number of our * Biblical Notes A Qu^eries,*) will 
admit that seldom has the distinction been so well 
meiited and honourably won. We only regret that this 
exhaustive pamphlet lias not a copious index or analysis 
to its varied contents, as his former volume had; it 
mi^t yet be advantageously added in a future issue. 

LIFE A(^D TIMES OF JOHN HUSS, or the Bohemian 
Beformation of the Fifteenth Century. By [Rev.] £. 
H. GiLLKiT, 2 vols, Svo, second edition, revised. 

U. 8. Boston, 
Contents : — ^Bohemia at the dose of the I4th century ; 
Predecessors of Huss, 1347-1394^Youth of Huss; Uni- 
versity Life; Wickliffe — ^Progress of the New Doctrines 
at Prague—Council of Pisa — ^Huss and the Archlidshop 
— ^Huss Excommunicated; The Compromise; Huss and 
the Papal Policy— Bull for the Crusade at Prague- 
Second Excommunication of Huss; He withdraws from 
Prague — ^Huss in retirement — SermcMis, Dodxines, and 
Letters of Huss — ^The Council — ^Arrest and Imprisonment 
ol Huss — AnTifltJBS of the Pope; English and French 
Deputations — ^Proceedings of the Council; Huss aban- 
doned by tiie Emperor— The Council till the Pope*s Flight 
— Supremacy of we Council, the Pope suspencted ; treat- 
ment of Huss ; Arrest of Jerome— Communication of the 
cop; Bohemians at Constance — ^The Pope Deposed — 
Huss at GotUieben; prison examination — ^Fint and 
Second Audience of Huss before the Council — ^Third 
Audience ; Articles of Accusation — ^Third Audience con- 
tinued, p. 602-622. 

CONTKNTB OF THE SSOOND VOLXTICB— HuSS in PriSOU; 

his refusal to recant; farewell letters — ^flnal Audience 
and Execution of Huss — Jacobel^ Gerson, and Voladamir 
— ^The Council and the Bohemians, Jerome recants — ^Vio- 
lence of the Times, Letters of the B<^emians, Zisca — 
New cham against Jerome; Conference with Benedict; 
Vincent Ferrara — Sentence and Execution of Jerome- 
Insufficiency and Tumults of the Council; HI success 
and return of the Emperor— Benedict deposed; Process 
of Reform; Martin V. elected — Measures of the Pope 
and Council against the Bohemians — ^Futile Issue of the 
Council; diss^ution— Violence of Parties in Bohemia; 
Sigismund's armv before Pr&gue— Defeat and retreat of 
tiie Einperor — ^Taborites and Calixtines — Campaifps of 
Zisca— The Last Crusade ; Defeat of the Imperiausts — 
Council of Basle ; Calixtine Ascendency — ^Taborites and 
Moravians — Reformation in Germany; the Brethren- 
Protestantism in Bohemia, from 16(X2-165(^with very 
full and copious Index, pp. 635-651. 

Wb must content oun^ves, at present, with nving the 
heads of the various chapters of this masterly nistorical 
work on Huss; the truhr learned writer has here given 
a picture of Bohemia ana her reception of the Reforma- 
tion, at once accurate, instructive, and useful, which 
will long remain a monument of his historical aooom- 
plishments. 



THE PARSI RELIGION, as oontamed in the Zend- 
Avasta, and propounded and defended by the Zoroas- 
trions of India and Persia, Unfolded, Refuted, mA 
Contrasted with Christianity. By John Wii^son, 
D.D., Svo. Bombay. 

Chaftbr I. Review of the Aathor's Former Discussions 
with the Panis of India, and Notice of the Ori^ of the 
late«Publications in defence of the Zoroastrian Faith. 

Chap. II. The Parsi Notions of a Godhead, and the 
Relations of Zarvana- A karana and Hormazd. 

Chap. in. The Doctrine of the Two Principles, 
Hormazd and Ahriman. 

Chap. IV. The Worship of the Elements and Heavenly 
Bodies, and of the Amsnaspands and Izads, who are 
said to preside over them, and the other Works of 
Nature. 

Chap. V. The General Polytheism of the Parsis. 

Chap. VI. Review of the Historical, Doctrinal, and 
Ceremonial Discoveries, and Institutes of the Vandidad, 
embracing an Analysis of that work, according to tiie 
order of its Fargads. 

Chap. VII. ^n^ Parsi Notions of the Responsibility, 
Depravity, and Guilt of Man, and the Means of hi» 
Salvation. 

Chi^. VIII. Alleged Prophetical Mission of Zoroaster 
disproved, and Impu^oment of the External Authoritr^r of 
the Books which tne rarsis reckon the Standard of their 
Faith and Practice. 

Appendix.— Notes, A B. C. D. E. F. G. H. I. J. — 
Index, p. 595-6ia 

THE GLORT OF CHRIST in the Creation and Recon- 
ciliation of all thinss, with special reference to the 
doctrine of Eternal En), a course of sermons preached 
at Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square, London. By Samuel 
MiNTON, M. A, of Worcester Cdlege, Oxford, 2d ed. 
pp. bd. 213. London: Longnuins. 

Sermon I. The Image of the Invisible God, Col. 1.15; 
II. The Old and the New Creations, CoL 1.15-18; UI. 
The Fulness of Christ and the Reconciliation of all things^ 
CoL 1.19-20; FV. The Reconciliation of all things not 
requiring the restoration of each individual creature, but^ 
exdudiiSf Eternal Evil; V. The Wages of Sin, Rom. 6. 
23; VI. Everlasting Destruction, 2 Thess. 1.19; VII. 
Immortali^, Gen. 2.17; VIII. The Injury done to the 
cause of Christianity by the doctrine of Eternal Evil, 
Lev. 19.14; IX. The Injurious Effects upon Christiaa 
Character, Isa. 57.14; -X. The Light which is thrown 
upon the darker features of Providence and Revelation 
by the Scripture Doctrine of the Reconciliation of all 
things, lifter the Everlasting Destruction of the Wicked, 
Prov. 16.4. Appendix, 119-2ia 

Contemporary Periodical Uteratore. 

The BUdiotheca Sacra for January 1870 — (Andover, Mas- 
sachussets) contains Articles on the Incarnation ; The 
Credibility of the Gospel Narratives; The Human 
Intellect ; The Progress of Truth denendent on Correct 
Interpretation; Bethesda and its Miracles; The Doc- 
trine of the Aposties ; Recent Theories on the Oiimn 
of Langua^; Assyrian Studies; Topography of Je- 
rusalem; Notices of Books, &c. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Beview for January 
1870, contains Articles on the Early Regeneration of 
Sabbath-School Children; Life of Dr Samuel Miller; 
What the Greeks thought of the Religion of the Jews ; 
The Reign of Law ; The Recent Presbyterian Union in 
America; life of J. A. Alexander, &o. 
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Confessions of Infidels. 

No religion ever appeared in the world, whose natural 
tendency was so much directed to promote the peace and 
happiness of mankind as ChriBtianity. No system can 
be more simple and plain than that of natural religion as 
it stands in the gospel. The system of religion which 
Christ published, and his Evangelists recorded, 19 a 
complete system to all the purposes of rcdigion, natural 
and revealed. Christianity as it stands in the gospel, 
contains not only a complete, but a very plain system of 
religion. The gospel is in aU cases one continued lesson 
of tne strictest morality, of justice, of benevolence, and 
of universal charity. — Chesterfield, 

I will confess to yon, says he, that the majesty of the 
Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the purity of 
the Grospel hath its influence on mv heart. Peruse the 
works of our philosophers, with all their pomp of diction : 
how mean, how contemptible are they compared with 
the Scripture! Is it possible that a book, at once so 
simple and sublime, should be merely the work of man ? 
Is it possible that the Sacred Personage, whose history 
it contains, should be himself a mere man? Do we find 
that he assumed the tone of an enthusiast or ambitious 
sectary? What sweetness, what purity in his manner! 
What an afifecting gracefulness in his delivery ! What 
sublimity in his maxims ! What profound wisdom in his 
discourses ! What presence of mind in his replies ! How 
great the commana over his passions! Where is the 
man, where the philosopher, who could so live and so 
die, without weakness, and without ost^itation? When 
Plato described his imaginary good man, loaded with all 
the shame of guiH, yet meritii^ the highest rewards of 
virtue, he describes exactly the character of Jesus 
Christ; the resemblance was so striking, that all the 
Christian fathers perceived it. 

What prepossession, what blindness must it be, to 
compare Socrates the son of Sophroniscus, to Jesus the 
son of Mary! What an infinite disjnroporticai there is 
between them! Socrates dying without pain or ignominy, 
easily supported his character to the last; and if his 
deatn, however easy, had not crowned his life, it might 
have been doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, 
was any thing more than a vain sophist. He invented, 
it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had 
before put them in practice : he had only to say there- 
fore what they had done, and to reduce their example 
to precepts. Aristides had been just before Socrates 
defilned justice; Leonidas had given up his life for his 
country before Socrates declared patriotism to be a 
duty : the Spartans were a sober people before Socrates 
recommende^l sobriety: before he even defined virtue 
Greece abounded in virtuous men. But where could 
Jesus leam, amons his competitors, that pure and 
sublime morality, of which he only hath given us both 
precept and example? The greatest wisdom was made 
known among the most bigoted fanaticism, and the 
simplicity of the most heroic virtues did honour to the 
vilest people upon earth. The death of Socrates, peace- 
ably philosophizing with his friends, appears the most 
agreeable that could be wished for ; that of Jesus, expir- 
ing in the midst of agonizing pains, abused, insulted, and 
accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible that 
could be feared. Socrates in receiving the cup of poison, 
blessed indeed the weeping executioner who administered 
it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, 

S rayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes, if the life and 
eath of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death 
of Jesus are those of a Qod ! Shall we suppose the evan- 
gelic history a mere fiction? Indeed, my friend, it bears 
no. XV. 



not the marks of fiction ; on the contrary, the history of 
Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so 
well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, 
in fact, only shifts the difficulty, without obviating it ; 
it is more inconceivable that a number of persons should 
agree to write such a history, than that only one should 
furnish the subject of it. The Jewish authors were 
incapable of the diction, and strangers to the morality, 
contained in the gospel, the marks of whose truth are so 
striking and inimitable, that the inventor would be a 
more astonishing character than the hero. — Boudseau. 

If wli consult our natural sentiments, we are apt to 
fear lest, before the holiness of God, vice should appear 
to be more worthy of punishment, than the weakness 
and imperfection of human virtue can ever seem to be of 
reward. Man, when about to appear before a Being of 
infinite perfection, can feel but little confidence in his 
own merits, or in the imperfect propriety of his conduct. 
In the presence of his fellow-creatures, he may oft4^ 
justly elevate himself, and may often have reason to 
think highly of his own character and conduct, compared 
to the still greater imperfection of theirs. But the case 
is quite different when he is about to appear before his 
infinite Creator. To such a Being, he can scarce imagine 
that his littleness and weakness should ever seem to be 
the proper objects either of esteem or of reward. But 
he can easilj omceive how the numberless violations of 
duty, of which he has been guilty, should render him the 

E roper object of aversion and punishment ; neither can 
e see any reason why the Divine indignation should not 
be let loose, without any restraint, upon so vile an insect, 
as he is sensible that he himself must appear to be. If 
he would still hope for happiness, he is conscious that he 
must entreat it from the mercy of God. Bepentanoe, 
sorrow, humiliation, contrition at the thought of his past 
conduct, are, upon this account, the sentiments which 
become him, and seem to be the only means which he 
has left for appeasing that wrath, which he knows he 
has justly provoked. He evens distrusts the efficacy of 
all these; and naturally fears lest the wisdom of God 
should not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed upon 
to spare the crime, by the most importunate lamentations 
of tne criminal. Some other intercession, some other 
atonement, he imagines must be made for him, beyond 
what he himself is capable of makinff, before the purity 
of the Divine justice can be reconcued to his miinifold 
offences. The doctrines of revelation coincide in every 
respect with those original anticipations of nature ; and 
as they teach us how little we can depend upon the 
imperfection of our own virtue, so they show us, at the 
same time, that the most powerful intercession has been 
made, and that the most dreadful atonement has been 
paid, for our manifold transgressions and iniquities. — 
Adam Smith, 



Five Consciences. 

There are five kinds of consciences on foot in the world ; 
first, an ignorant conscience, which neither sees nor says 
any thing, neither beholds the sins in the soul, nor re- 
proves them ; secondly, the flattering conscience, whose 
speech is worse than silence itself, which, though seeing 
sin, soothes men in the committing thereof ; thirdly, the 
seared conscience, which has neither sight, speech, nor 
sense, in *men that are past feeling;' fourthly, the 
wounded conscience, frightened with sin ; the fifth is a 
quiet and clear conscience, purified in Christ Jesus. A 
wounded conscience is rather painful than sinful — an 
affliction, no offence, and is the ready way, at the next 
remove, to be turned into a quiet conscience. 
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Evidence of Miracles. 

I. First, then, 1 8up|K>se, that the truth of the doctrine 
of Christ will be sufficiently evinced, if the matters of 
fact, which are recorded of him in the gospels, be true ; 
for his miracles, if true, do vouch the truth of what He 
delivered. 

The same is to be said as to Moses. If he brought 
the children of Israel through the Red Sea in that 
miraculous manner which is related in Exodus, and did 
such other wonderful things as are there told of him, it 
must necessarily follow, tnat he was sent from God: 
these being the strongest proofs we can desire, and which 
every Deist will confess he would acquiesce in, if he saw 
them with his eyes. Therefore the stress of this cause 
will depend upon the proof of these matters of fact. 

1) And the methoa I will take, is, first, to lay down 
such rules, as to the truth of matters of fact in general, 
that where they all meet, such matters of fact cannot 
be false. And then, secondly, to show that all these 
rules do meet in the matters of fact of Moses, and of 
Christ ; and that they do not meet in the matters of fact 
of Mahomet, and the heathen deities, nor can possibly 
meet in any imposture whatsoever. 

2) The rules are these : 1st, That the matter of fact 
be such, so that men's outward senses, their eyes and 
ears, may be judges of it ; 2d, That it be done, publicly 
in the face of the world ; 3d, That not only public monu- 
ments be kept up in memory of it, but some outward 
actions to be performed; 4tn, That such monuments, 
and such actions or observances be instituted, and do 
commence, from the time that the matter of fact was 
done. 

3) The first two rules make it impossible for any such 
matter of fact to be imposed upon men, at the time when 
such matter of fact was said to be done, because every 
man's eyes and senses would contradict it. For example : 
Suppose any man should pretend, that yesterday he 
divided the Thames, in presence of all the people of 
London, and carried the whole city, men, women, and 
children, over to Southwark, on dry land, the waters 
standing like walls on both sides : I say, it is monJly 
impossible that he could persuade the people of London 
that this was true, when every man, woman, and child, 
could contradict him, and say that this was a notorious 
falsehood, for that they had not seen the Thames so 
divided, nor had gone over on dry land. Therefore I take 
it for granted (and I suppose, with the allowance of all 
the Deists in the world), that no such imposition could 
be put upon men, at the time when such public matter 
of fact was said to be done. 

4) Therefore it only remains that such matter of fact 
might be invented some time after, when the men of 
that generation, wherein the thing was said to be done, 
are aU past and gone; and the credulity of after ages 
mi^ht be imposed upon, to believe that things were done 
in former ages, which were not. 

And for this, the last two rules secure us, as much as 
the first two rules in the former case ; for whenever such 
a matter of fact came to be invented, if not only monu- 
ments were said to remain of it, but likewise that public 
actions and observances were constantly used ever since 
the matter of fact was said to be done, the deceit must 
be detected by no such monuments appearing, and by 
the experience of every man, woman, and child, who 
must know that no suoh actions or observances were 
ever used by them. For example: Suppose I should 
now invent a story of such a uiing done a thousand 
years ago, I might perhaps get some to believe it ; but 
if I say, that not only such a thing was done, but that, 
from that day to this, every man, at the age of twelve 
years, had a joint of his little finger cut on; and that 



every man in the nation did want a joint of such a 
finger ; and that this institution was said to be part of 
the matter of fact done so many years ago, ^d vouched 
as a proof and confirmation of it, and as having descended, 
without interruption, and been constantly practised, in 
memory of such matter of fact, all along from the time 
that such matter of fact was done : I say, it is impossible 
I should be believed in such a case, because every one 
could contradict me, as to the mark of cutting off a joint 
of the finger; and that being part of my orimnal matter 
of fact, must demonstrate the whole to be fsSse. 

II. Let us now come to the second point, to show 
that the matters of fact of Moses, and of Christ, have all 
these rules or marks before mentioned ; and that neither 
the matters of- fact of Mahomet, or what is reported of 
the heathen deities, have the like; and that no impostor 
can have them all. 

1. As to Moses, I suppose it will be allowed me, that 
he could not have persuaded six hundred thousand men, 
that he had brought them out of E^rpt through the Red 
Sea ; fed them forty years, without bread, by miraculous 
manna, and the other matters of fact recorded in his 
books, if they had not been true. Because every man's 
senses that were then alive, must have contradicted it. 
And therefore he must have imposed upon all tiieir 
senses, if he could have made them believe it, when it 
was false, and no such things done. So that here are 
the first and second of the above-mentioned four marks. 

From the same reason, it was equally impossible for 
him to have made them receive his five books, as truth, 
and not to have rejected them, as a manifest imposture ; 
which told of all these things as done. See how posi- 
tively he speaks to them, Deut. 9.2. 

From hence we must suppose it impossible that these 
books of Moses (if an imposture) could have been 
invented and put upon the people who were then alive, 
when all these things were said to be done. 

The utmost, therefore, that even a suppose can stretch 
to, is, that these books were written in some age after 
Moses, and put out in his name. 

And to this, I say, that if it was so, it was impossible 
that those books should have been received as the books 
of Moses, in that age wherein they may have been 
supposed to have been first invented. Why? Because 
they speak of themselves as delivered by Moses, and 
kept in the ai^ from his time. 

And there was a copy of this book to be left likewise 
with the king. 

Here then you see that this book of the law speaks of 
itself, not only as an history or relation of what things 
were then done, but as the standing and municipal law 
and statutes of the nation of the Jews binding the king 
as well as the people. 

Now, in whatever age after Moses you will suppose 
this book to have been f oiged, it was impossible it could 
be received as truth ; because it was not then to be found, 
either in the ark, or with the king, or any where else : 
For when first invented, every body must know, that 
they had never heard of it before. 

And therefore they could less believe it to be the book 
of their statutes, ana the standing law of the land, which 
they had all along received, and uy which they had been 
governed. 

Could any man, now at this day, invent a book of 
statutes or acts of parliament for England, and make it 
pass upon the nation as the only book of statutes that 
ever they had known? As impossible was it for the 
books of Moses (if they were invented in any ace after 
Moses) to have been received for what they declared 
themselves to be, viz., the statutes and municipal law 
of the nation of the Jews : and to have persuaded the 
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Jews, that they had owned and acknowledged these books, 
all along from the days of Moses, to that day in which 
they were first invented ; that is, that they had owned 
them before they had ever so much as heard of them. 
Nay, more, the whole nation must, in an instant, forget 
their former laws and government, if they could receive 
these books as being their former laws. And thev could 
not otherwise receive them, because they vouched them- 
selves so to be. Let me ask the Deist but one question : 
Was there ever a book of sham-laws, which were not the 
laws of the nation, palmed upon any people, since the 
world began? If not, with wnat face can they say this 
of the b^k of laws of the Jews? Why will they say 
that of them, which they confess impossible in any nation, 
or among any people? 

But they must be yet more unreasonable. For the 
books of Moses have a further demonstration of their 
truth than even other law-books have: For they not 
only contain the law, but give an historical account of 
their institutions, and the practice of them from that 
time : as of the passover in memory of the death of the 
first-bom in Egypt : and that the same day, all the first- 
bom of Israel both of man and beast, were by a perpetual 
law dedicated to God, and the Levites taken for all the 
first-bom of the children of Israel. That Aaron's rod 
which budded, was kept in the ark, in memory of the 
rebellion and wonderful destruction of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, and for the confirmation of the priesthood 
to the tribe of Levi. As likewise the pot of manna, in 
memory of their having been fed with it forty years in the 
wilderness. That the brazen seipent was kept (which 
remained to the days of Hezekiah, 2 Kings 18.4) in 
memory of that wonderful deliverance, by only looking 
upon it, from the biting of the fiery serpents. Num. 21.9. 
The feast of Pentecost, in memory of the dreadful appear- 
ance of God upon Mount Horeb, &c. 

And besides the remembrances of particular actions 
and occurrences, there were other solemn institutions in 
memory of their deliverance out of Egypt, in the general 
which included all the particulars. As of the Saobath, 
Deut. 5. 15. Their daily sacrifices, and yearly expiation ; 
their new moons, and several feasts and fasts. So that 
there were yearly, monthly, weekly, daily remembrances 
and recognitions of these things. 

And not only so, but the Dooks of the same Moses 
tell us, that a particular tribe (Levi) was ap]x>inted 
and consecrated by God, as lus priests; by whose hands, 
and none other, tne sacrifices ol the people were to be 
ofi*ered, and these solemn institutions to be celebrated. 
That it was death for any other to approach the altar. 
That their hish priest wore a glorious mitre and magni- 
ficent robes of G<)d*s own contrivance, with the miracu- 
lous Urim and Thummim in his breast-plate, whence the 
Divine responses were given. That at his word, the 
king and all the people were to go out, and to come in. 
That these Levites were likewise the chief judges, even 
in all civil causes, and that it was death to resist their 
sentence. Now, whenever it can be supposed that these 
books of Moses were forced in some ages after Moses, it 
is impossible they could have been received as tme, 
unless the forgers could have made the whole nation 
believe, that they had received these books from their 
fathers, had been instructed in thein when they were 
children, and had taught them to their children ; more- 
over, that they had til been circumcised, and did dr- 
cnmcise their children, in pursuance to what was com- 
manded in these books: that they had observed the 
yearly^ passover, the weekly sabbath, the new moons, 
and all these several feasts, fasts, and ceremonies com- 
manded in these books : that they had never eaten any 
swine's fiesh, or other meats prohibited in these books : 
that they had a magnificant tabernacle, with a visible 



priesthood to administer in it, which was confined to the- 
tribe of Levi, over whom was placed a glorious high 
priest, clothed with great and mighty prerogatives, 
whose death only could deliver those that were fled to 
the cities of refuge. And that these priests were their 
ordinary judges, even in civil matters : I say, was it 
possible to have persuaded a whole nation of men, that 
they had known and practised all these things, if they 
had not done it? or, secondly, to have received a book 
for truth, which said they had practised them, and 
appealed to that practice? So that here are the third 
and fourth of the marks above-mentioned. 

But now let us descend to the utmost degree of sup- 
position, viz., that these things were practised before 
these b<>oks of Moses were forged ; and that those books 
did only impose upon the nation, in making them believe 
that they had kept these observances in memory of such 
and such thines, as were inserted in those books. 

Well then, let us proceed upon this supposition (how- 
ever groundless) and now, will not the same impossibilities 
occur, as in the former case? For, first, this must 
suppose that the Jews kept all these observances in 
memory of nothing, or without knowing any thing of 
their original, or the reason why they kept them. 
Whereas these very observances did express the ground 
and reason of their being kept, as the passover, in 
memory of God's passing over the children of the 
Israelites in that nignt wherein he slew all the first-bom 
of Egypt, and so of the rest. 

But, secondly, let us suppose, contrary both to reason 
and matter of fact, that the Jews did not know any 
reason at all why they kept these observances ; yet was 
it possible to put it upon tnem, that they had kept these 
observances in memory of what they had never heard of 
before that day, whensoever you will suppose that these 
books of Moses were first forged? For example, suppose 
I should now forge some romantic story of strange things 
done a thousand years ago, and in confirmation of this, 
should endeavour to persuade the Christian world, that 
they had all along, from that day to this, kept the first day 
of the week in memory of such an hero, an Apollonius, 
a Barcochob, or a Mahomet ; and had all been baptized 
in his name ; and swore by his name, and upon that very 
book, (which I had then foi^ged, and which they never 
saw before) in their public judicatures; and this book 
was their gospel and law, which they had ever since that 
time, these thousand years past, universally received and 
owned, and none other. I would ask any Deii?t, whether 
he thinks it possible that such a cheat could pass, or 
such a lesend be received as the gospel of Chnstians ; 
and that tney could be made believe that they never had 
any other gospel? The same reason is as to the books of 
Moses ; and must be, as to every matter of fact,' which 
has all the four marks before mentioned: and these 
marks secure any such matter of fact as much from being 
invented and imposed in any after ages, as at the time 
when such matters of fact were said to be done. 

Now, to apply what has been said. You may challenge 
all the Deists m the world to show any action that is 
fabulous, which has all the four rules or marks before- 
mentioned. No. it is impossible And the truth 

of the matters of fact of Exodus and the gospel, being no 
otherwise pressed upon men, than as they have practised 
such public institutions, it is appealing to the senses of 
mankind for the tmth of them ; and makes it impossible 
for any to have invented such stories in after ages, with- 
out a palpable detection of the cheat when first mvented ; 
as impossible as to have imposed upon the senses of man- 
kind, at the time when such public matters of fact were 
said to be done. I do not say, that every thing which 
wants these four marks is false ; but, that nothing can 
be false, which has them all. 
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The Olive Branch of Peace. 

{Continued from p. 212.) 
Distinguished EPISCOPAL Divines. 

EDWARD FOWLER, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester, bom 
A.D. 1632, died a.d. 1714, says in his ' Design of Chris- 
tianity : ' — 

Would we know whether we embrace all the funda- 
mentais of Christianity, and are guilty of no damnable 
and destructive errors, among the great diversity and 
contrariety of opinions that this kingdom abounds with 
(I think, I may say), above all other parts of Christendom, 
our only way is to examine ourselves impartially after 
this manner : — 

Am I sincerely ipUling to obey my Creator and Redeemer 
in all things commanded by litem? Do I entertain or 
harbour no lust in my breast? Do I heartily endeavour 
to secure a right understanding of the Holy Scriptures, to 
cherish the gospel, and to know what doctrines are delivered 
there, in order to the bettering of my soul by them, and the 
regulation of my life and actions according to them? 

If we can answer these questions in the affirmative, 
whatsoever mistakes we mav labour under, there can be 
none of them such as will undo us; because we may 
conclude from thence that the design of Christianity is in 
some good measure accomplished in us. And whatsoever 
tenets may be accompamed and consist with the true 
love of God, and a solicitous care to ^eep a conscience 
void of offence towards him and men, we may be certain 
that thejr belong not to the catalogue of fundamental 
errors. This obedient temper is the most infallible mark 
(of any I know) of an orthodox man ; he that is endowed 
with it, though he may err, cannot be a heretic. 

HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX, D.D., Dean of Norwich, 
bom A.D. 1648, died a.d. 1724, says in his 'Life of 
Mahomet:' — 

The churches of the east, once the most flourishing, 
having drawn the abtrusest niceties into controversy, 
which were of little or no moment to that which is the 
chief end of our holy Christian religion, and divided and 
subdivided about them into endless schisms and conten- 
tions, did thereby destroy that j)€ac«, love, and charity, 
from among them, which the Oospel was civen to pro- 
mote; and, instead thereof, they continu^y provoked 
each other to that malice, rancour, and evil work, that 
they lost the whole substance of their religion, while 
they thus eagerly contended for their own imaginations 
concerning it ; and, in a manner, drove Christiamty quite 
out of the world, by those very controversies in which 
they disputed with each other about it. So that, at 
lencth, having wearied the patience and long-sufferins of 
God, in thus turning his holy religion into a firebrand of 
hell, for contention, strife, and violence among them, 
which was given them out of his infinite mercy, to the 
quite contrary end, for the salvation of their souls, by 
living holily, righteously, and justly, in this present world: 
he raised up the Saracens to be the instruments of his 
wrath to punish them for it, 

JEREMIAH SEED, A.M., Rector of Ezham, died A.i>. 

1747, says in his 'Sermons:' — 

You ought not to conceive a distaste for any man, or 
body of men, because they are of a different persuasion, 
sect, or party. Supposing yourself in the ri^t : yon pity 
corporeal blmdness : why should you not, IDiewise, com- 
passionate, instead of being angry with, the blindness of 
the understanding, when it cannot discern certain reli^ous 
truths? I know no reason but this, which resolves itself 
into pride ; that the corporeally blind own themselves to 
be so; but the blind in understemding maintain that we 



labour under that distemper, and not they. Now we are 
not so thoroughly convinced that our understanding or 
way of thinkinff ia perfectly right in all points as tkat 
we have the full enj03rment of our eye-sight : and thia 
makes us so angry with tiie one, while we pity the other. 
Ensure your own salvation as much as you can, but do 
not think hardly of those who differ from you, even in 
fundamental pomts, much less consign them over to 
damnation. Our blessed Saviour, who disapproved the 
worship of the Samaritans, as i^pears from his converse- 
tioA with the Samaritan woman at the well, yet sinffles 
out, in his beautiful parable, one of that nation to do & 
generous action to the wounded traveller, on purpose, 
one would think, to obviate this contracted tum of mind, 
and to recommend those to our love whose religiom 
notions we dislike. Whether a good man, who is a mis- 
believer in some points, without any faultiness or irregu- 
larily of will, wul be damned for his erroneous way of 
thinking, may be a question with some people; but I 
think it admits of none, that a man will be oamned for an 
uncharitable way of thinking and acting. 

CONYERS MIDDLETON, D.D., Rector of Ely, bom 
A.D. 1683, died A.D. 1750, says in his 'Controversial 
Tracts:'— 

In all controversies about religion, the chief piovoca- 
tion to men of sense is to see a set of rash, dogmatical 
divines, whose minds, prepossessed by systems, and 
daikened with prejudices, could never see through the 
mists their nurses and mothers had spread about their 
eyes, setting themselves up for the only guides and teach- 
ers of truth to the nation; requiring the learning and 
reason of mankind to submit to their arbUran/ decisions, 
and branding with the name of sceptic and infidel all who 
cannot admit their maimer of explaining and defining the 
terms of Christian faith. Such divines as tliese are so far 
from acting up to the character of physicians'of the 9oul, 
by showing any care to gild the pul they prescribe, and 
temper their medicines to the state of the patient, Uiat 
they expect to treat rational creatures as farriers do their 
horses, tie them up by the nose, and so make them 
swallow whatever tney think fit to throw down. These 
are the men I shall ever quarrel with, as the tyrants and 
oppressors of reason, and consequently enemies to the 
peace and happiness of mankind. 

ARTHUR ASHLEY SYKES, D.D., Prebend of Win- 
chester, bom A.D. 1684, died A.D. 1756, says in his 
* Life' by Disney : — 

Would to God that Christians would be content with 
the plainness and simplicity of the sospeL That they 
would be persuaded to make no other terms of com- 
munion than what Jesus himself hath made ! That they 
would not vend, under the name of evangelical truth, 
the absurdity and contradictoiy schemes of ignorant or 
wicked men ! That they would part with that load of 
rubbish which makes thinking men almost sink under its 
weight, and gives too great a handle for infidelity! 
That they would distinguish betwixt human opiniona 
and revealed tmth ! That they would see the diflerenoe 
betwixt authority and reason! That they would look 
upon Jesus as the Author and Finisher qf Faitli! That 
they would think that they are not qualified to make 
any other terms of acceptance with God than what are 
already published by our Saviour! That they would 
look upon all serious Christians as members of the one 
body of Christ ! That they would cease from unchris- 
tian and nTi>nima.n damning, persecuting, burning one 
another, for not assenting to the words of men as to the 
words of God ! Then Christianity would soon become 
the joy of the whole earth, and infideUty would soon lose 
its main, I may say, its only support. 
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JOHN WESLEY, A.M., FeUow of Lincoln CoUege, 
Oxford, born a.d. 1703, died 1791, says in his * Sermon 
on a Catholic Spirit : ' — 

A CcUhoUe spirit is not an indifference to all opinions, 
nor an indifference as to public worship, nor an indiffer- 
ence to all congregations. But a man of a truly catholic 
spirit, while he is steadily fixed in his religious principles, 
in what he believes to be ^ truth as it ie in Jesus: while 
he firmly adheres to that worship of God which he 

i'ud^es to be the most acceptable in his sight, and while 
le IS united by the tenderest and closest ties to one 
particular congregation, his heart is enlarged towards all 
mankind, those he knows and those he does not: he 
embraces with strong and cordial affection neighbours 
and strangers, friends and enemies. This ia catholic or 
universal h>ve ! And he that hath this, is of a catholic 
spirit. For love alone gives the title to this character. 
Catholic love is a catholic spirit. But if we take this 
word in the strictest sense, a man of a caiholic spirit is 
one who, in the manner above mentioned, gives his hand 
to all whose hearts are tight with his heart, 

THEOPHILUS UNDSEY, Vicar of Catterick, York- 
shire, b(»ii 1723, died 1808, says in his ' Apology : ' — 

Alas! Pbotestants at the Beformation had to learn 
(I would there were none who had yet to learn) the 
unalienable rights of conscience, and the liberty from all 
human control in that respect, wherewith Christ hath 
made us free ; they had to learn the common equality of 
all men in the things of God, the full import of that 
express injunction of their Divine Master, Matt. 23.8, 
Be not ye called Babbi, for one is yow master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren. They had also to learn the in- 
nocency of error, from whi(^ none can ^ead exemption, 
and to bear with each other in their differing apprehen- 
sions concerning the nature of the first great cause and 
Father of all, and the person of Christ, and the manner 
and date of lus deriving his being and high perfections 
from God — a point this latter, wmch was darkened and 
perverted at tne very first by philosophy and vain science 
of the learned heathen converts, from which it hath not 
yet recovered itself ; but surely it must also be owned 
to have been left involved in some obscurity by God 
himself in the writings of the Apostles (otherwise so 
many men, wise and good, would not have differed, and 
Btill continue to differ, concerning it), and so left, it 
^ould seem, on purpose. To what human industry and 
the spirit of enquiry is the things of God, to give scope 
for the exercise of men's charity and mutual forbearance 
of one another, and to be one ^cea,t means of cultivating 
the moral dispositions, which is plain, by the design of 
the holy Spirit of God in the chkistian revblation, 
and not any high perfection in knowledge, which so few 
can attain. 

RICHARD WATSON, Bishop of Landaff, bom a.d. 
1737, died a.d. 1816, says in his Preface to ' Theological 
Tracts:'— 

Too much pains cannot be taken by the clergy in ex- 
amining the external and internal evidences of the truth 
of THE GOSPEL, in order that they may generate in their 
own minds a full conviction of the unspeakable import- 
ance of the work in which they are engaged ; but that 
conviction being once produce<i, their time will be far 
more usefully employed in discharging their pastoral 
office with fidelity, tnan in wei^hin^ the importance of 
aU the discordant systems of faith which have m different 
ages and countries not merely occupied the attention of 
B^oolmen and monks, but unsheathed the swords of 



Eriuces, and polluted tfie temple of Christ with more 
lood than was ever shed on the altars of Moloch, or in 
honour of Vitzlilipufzuli, the god of Mexico. Happily, 
for our age, the spirit of persecution is well nigh extin- 
guished ; for, notwithstanding the sad fate of the Calas 
family in France — ^notwithstanding the demon of fana- 
ticism, which spread its delusion over London and 
£klinburgh on the relaxation of the laws against Popery 
— notwithstanding the burning zeal of a few furious 
bigots amongst every sect of Christians, still we may 
foretell, from observing the signs of the times, that the 
eera is approaching very fast, when theological acrimony 
shall be swallowed up in evangelical charity, and a 
liberal toleration become the distinguishing feature of 
every church in Christendom. The ruling powers in 
Protestant and Catholic states begin at length every 
where to perceive that a uniformity of sentiment in 
matters of reli^on is a circumstance impossible to be 
obtained; that it has never yet existed in the Church 
of Christ, from the apostolic age to our own ; and they 
be^in to be ashamed of the fines, confiscations, im- 
prisonments, tortures — of all the unjust and sanguinary 
efforts whidi they have severally made use of to pro- 
cure it. 

Distinguished NONCONFORMING Divines. 

JAMES PIERCE, Exeter, bom a.d. 1673, died a.d. 
1726, says in his Sermon on * Charity : * — 

Let others tamely give up their liberty if they please ; 
but I do, and will, insist upon it for myself, as a Frotes" 
tant, a Dissenter, a reasonable creature, and a Christian. 
As I pretend not to impose upon others, so neither will 
I, in this case, be imposed upon by others. No king, no 
parliament, no church, no council, no synod, no man, or 
body of men, shall be acknowledged by me to have any 
such rightful authority over me. They may deprive me 
of my civil liberty, of my estate, or of my life, but this 
liberty, by the grace of God, they never shall deprive me 
of — to think and speak of God and religion, only in that 
manner which I apprehend they are spoken of in the 
holy Scriptures by God himself. 

THOMAS EMLYN, Dublin, bom a.i>. 1673, died 1743, 
says in his * Sermons : * — 

Violence and oppression, heavy censures and unchari- 
table reproaches, are oft the portion of the innocent. Our 
Lord found it so, and used no other remedy but an 
appeal to God, and to wait for his justification. Being 
peaceable, he was held seditious and a traitor, being sober 
and vnse, was censured as mud; for speaking the truth 
against the vulgar opinions, he was called a deceiver and 
a blasphemer. What must be done then under such 
hard usage? Why, leave it to the Judge of all; he will 
bring forth the righteousness of the just as the sun ; he 
will decide that great question what is truth — what is 
true religion, and the true church? When the pompous 
names of orthodox and catholic, with all the help of 
human laws and popular cry, stand for nothing — when 
despised humility, when true universal charity (so much 
exploded in zeal for pretonded orthodoxy) when righto- 
ousness and peace and heavenly-mindedness shaU be 
owned for pure religion and undefiled — when the children 
of the kingdom, and boasters of the law, who are swoln 
with fury and national pride, shall be excommunicated 
— ^when virtue shall arise out of its clouds, and truth 
from its comers, and they who were not ashamed of 
them in the day of their contempt, shall be owned bv 
the great Judge ! Let this then encourage us in well- 
doing, that be the world's treatment never so harsh — 
the Judge is at hand. 
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Universal Redemption— Calvm and Others. 

While Calvin on some points held notions sufficiently 

* horrible f^ it is pleasant to know that on very many points 
he was much more liberal and scriptural than are some 
of those who now call themselves by his name. He 
held, for example, the doctrine of ' Universal Redemp- 
tion/ as it is now held by the 'Evangelical Union,' the 

* Congregationalists,* and the *Umted Presbyterian 
Church' of Scotland, not to speak of the Church of 
England and the Dissenters there, the whole Lutheran 
Church on the continents of Eiirope and America, &c. 

Thus in his Commentary on Mark 14.24, Calvin says: 

* Not only let the general reflection come into the mmd 
that the world was redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
but let each, for himself, think that his own sins were 
expiated.' 

On John 1.29 he says: 'When John says ^^the sin of 
the world," he extends this favour [of sin being taken 
away by the Lamb of God] to the whole human race.' 

On Komans 5. 18 he says : ' Christ suffered for the sins 
of the wJiole world, ana by the benignity of God, he 
is offered equally to all, though all do no< take hold of 
him.' 

On Colossians 1.14 he says: 'Bedemption was ac- 
quired by the blood of Chnst; for, by tne sacrifice of 
his death all tfie nnsof the world were expiated.' 

And in his last * Will,' written a few days before his 
death, he most distinctly and unequivocally declares that 

* the blood of the Great Redeemer was shed for the sins 

of the WHOLE HUMAN BACE.' 

Affain in John 3.15, 16 he says: 'Both are here dis- 
tincUy delivered to us — viz. that faith in Christ is of a 
savinq nature to all, and that therefore Christ brought 
life, because the Celestial Father would not have the 
HUBIAN RACE whom He loved, to perish .... He uses a 
note of universality as well that he may invite all pro- 
miscuously to the participation of life, as that he might 
cut off the excuse of the unbelieving. The word world, 
which is used before, also pertains to the same, for 
although there will be nothing found in the world worthy 
of GocU nevertheless He shews himself propitious to the 
whole iDorld, when, without exception, he calls all to the 
faith of Christ, which is nothing else than an entrance 

INTO LIFE.' 

On Matthew 22.19 he says: *But if He spared not 
then the natural branches, tiie same vengeance impends 
over us to-day, unless we respond to the calL But the 
supper, WHICH was prepared for us, shall not perish, 
but Goid will furnish himself with other guests.' 

On Hebrews 3. 14 he says : * But if He is to be possessed 
hy faith, in it we are to stand, that it may remain to us 
a perpetual possession : therefore hath Christ given him- 
self to be enioyed by us by this law, that, as hy faith we 
are admitted into the participation of him, we are m the 
same manner to preserve this good thing even until death. ' 

AUGUSTINE, in a discourse wherein he makes answer 
to ' certain articles falsely imposed' upon him, insists on 
this in the first place, as laid to his charge — viz. that he 
held, ' that our Lord Jesus Christ did not suffer for the 
redemption of all men,* and in the second place, 'that 
God was not willing to save all, though all were willing 
to be saved. ' In purging himself &om the former charge 
he says : ' As to the magnitude and potency of the price, 
and as it pertains to the one case of the human race 
[being corrupted and dead], the blood of Christ is the 
redemption of the whole world, but they who pass through 
this world without the faith of Clirist, and without the 
sacrament of regeneration, are aliens from redemption. 
When, therefore, by reason of the one nature of all men, 
the cause of all men was truly undertaken by our Lord, 



ALL may rightly be said To be redKemed, yet all were 
not freed from the captivity ; the proper right of redemp- 
tion is doubtless with those out of whom the prince of 
this world is cast forth, and who are now not vessels of 
the devil, but members of Christ, whose death is not 
given to the HUBfAN race, as that to the redemption 
thereof even those who are not regenerated should per- 
tain, but so that by one example it was done for all.' 

In his Soliloquies, ch. 22, he says: 'I have known 
thee, the true G<>d, and our Lord Jesus Christ, only be- 
gotten Son of God, Creator, Saviour, and Bedeemer of me, 

and of THE WHOLE HUMAN RACE.' 

In his work on the Apostles' Creed, ch. 2, he says : 

* Judas sold Him by whom he was to be redeemed.* 

On Psalm 68 he says : ' Judas know not the price, with 
which fie himself was rtdeemed by the Lord.' 

In Sermon 138 he says : ' We read in the Scriptures 
that the salvation of the whole human race is redeemed 
by the blood of the Saviour, as the Apostle Peter says. 
.... Therefore if ^e blood of our Lord be the price of 
our life, see how it is not the earthly uncertainty of a 
field that was redeemed therewith, but the eternal 
safety of the whole world .... Death was given to 
One that it might be taken away from all.* 

AMBROSE, in his Commentary on Psalm 118, says: 
' That mystical Sun of righteousness has arisen /or all, 
has come /or <Ul, has suffered for all, and has risen /or 
ail; and He therefore suffered that He might bear away 
the sin of the toorld. But if any one has not believed in 
Christ, he defrauds himself of the general benefit, as if 
one by shutting the windows should exclude the beams 
of the sun ; it does not prove that therefore the sun is not 
risen /or all, because he defrauds himself of its heat ' 

On Bomans, ch. 9, he says : ' Christ, having; overcome 
the enemy of the human race, blotted out the sms ofalL* 

JEROME, in his Commentary on Isaiah, ch. 53, says : 
'But if a prudent reader shall respond in his secret 
thought : wny are many not saved, if He himself saved 
them, and loved, and spared their children, and redeemed 
them by his blood, and took their nature, and exalted 
them having so done? A perspicuous cause is to be given, 
for they themselves did not believe, and exasperated the 
Holy Spirit.' 

CHRYSOSTOM, in his 17th Homily on Hebrews, ch. 
10, says : * But why does [the apostle] speak of mtmy, 
and not of all pn Heb. 9.28] ? because all did not believe ; 
for in behalf of all indeed he did die, to save all, as 
much as was in him. For his death counterbalanced 
the loss of sH, but he did not bear away the sins of all, 
because they themselves were not willing.' 

Again on Hebrews 2.9 he says that Christ tasted 
death 'not for believers only, but also for the whole 
universe, for He himself died in behalf of all. But what 
thouch all do not believe? He himself hath fulfilled his 
part. 

Again on Romans 14. 15 he says : ' Although Christ did 
not gain all men, yet he died in behalf of all, fulfilling 
his own part.' 

ATHANASIUS on the Incarnation of the Word says : 

* It remained that he should offer up the sacrifice in behalf 
of all, in the stead of all having given up his own temple 
unto death, that he might discharge and free the whole 
from the old transgression.' 

On the Passion of the Saviour he says: 'With the 
blood of his passion he redeemed all men simpliciter.* 

PROSPER, a thorough disciple of Au^pistine, says: 

* Ad Capp. Vincent.' c. l, 'All men are rightly said to 
be redeemed, and yet all are not freed from captivity, for 
the cup of immortality... i^ it be not drunk, doth not help.' 
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Twenty Questions for Unbelieving Jews. 

1. When Messiah comes, how will He prove to the 
Jews that He is the Son of David? 

2. What are the tokens given in the Old Testament 
whereby the Messiah may m recognised? 

3. Will the Messiah acknowledge the anthority of the 
Talmnd and traditional law, or wul He reject it? 

4. If He reject the authority of the Tahnud, how will 
He prove to the Rabbinical Jews, who form the great 
bulk of the nation in every part of the world, that He is 
the Messiah? 

5. Have the Rabbinical Jews, who acknowledge the 
Divine authority of the traditional law, and the en- 
lightened Jews who deny its divine authority and reject 
its yoke, one and the same religion ? or have they two 
different religions? or, is one piurty involved in serious 
error? 

6. If the enlightened Jews be in the right in rejecting 
the Talmud and Rabbinical observances, how is it that 
the Jews, as a nation, are left for 1800 years (from the 
last dispersion to the present time) in such a serious 
mistake about the law of Gk>d? 

7. If such long-continued error be possible, may they 
not also be in error in rejecting Jesus of Nazareth? 

8. When Messiah comes, wiR He come in glory, as 
described in Daniel 7, or will He come poor and riding on 
an ass (Zechariah 9.9)? 

9. Will the Jews be able to recognise Him as soon as 
He comes, or will they be in doubt at first? 

10. The prophet Isaiah (2.1-5) describes a time of 
universal peace. The prophet Zechariah (10.5-7) de- 
scribes a time of great war, when Judah and Ephraim 
shall tread down their enemies in the streets. And 
Rabbi D. Kimchi explains both of the days of Messiah. 
How is it possible that there should be great war and 
universal peace at the same time? 

11. A universal kingdom is promised to the Messiah 
(Psalm 72 ; Daniel 7. 14. ) Is He to receive this universal 
dominion immediately at his coming, or is his dominion 
to be extended gradually, first to one nation, and then to 
another, until aiU acknowledge His sovereignty? 

12. According to Isaiah 11.2, Messiah is to be a pro- 
phet. Will he be superior or inferior to Moses? 

13. When our Jewish brethren say in their daily 
prayers : ' Lord of the universe, whilst the holy temple 
stood, if a man sinned and brought a sacrifice he was 
pardoned ; but now, on account of our sins, we have no 
sanctuary, nor altar, nor offering, nor priest to atone for 
ns ; but let the remembrance of them oe our atonement, 
and we will render the words of our lips instead of our 
sacrifices,' — have they any scriptural ground to expect 
that pardon of their sins, the necessity of which is evi- 
dently acknowledged in the prayer itself? 

14. How do our Jewish brethren reconcile the rabbini- 
cal doctrine, which all profess to believe, it being adopted 
in the Prayer-book, that : ' All Israelites have a portion 
in the world to come,' — ^with the Word of God wnich is 
declared in Dan. 12.2: 'Many of them which sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
Hfe, and some to shame and everlasting contempt?' 

15. Our Jewish brethren, in their ' Remarks on Ques- 
tions and Answers,' declare 'that it is one of the com- 
mands delivered to them by their religion, that they should 
RESPECT the religious belief of other men.* Where is this 
command written? Is it in the Old Testament? or in 
the rabbinical writings? or in the prayers of the syna- 
gogue? 

16. If, according to Haggai 2.6-9, the Messiah was to 
come whilst the second temple stood, mvLst he not have 
come more than 1700 years ago? 

17. Is not Jesus of Nazareth the true Messiah, seeing 



he came to the second temple, and is, among all who 
claimed the title of Messiah, the only one whose religion 
spread, and has at this moment upwards of two hundred 
millions of followers? 

18. Some of the modem Jewish expositors interpret 
the temple in Haggai as yet future, and that the Messiah 
is to appear when that temple is built. The whole 
Jewish nation, however, expect Messiah every moment 
to deliver them out of captivity. WJdch of the two is 
right? 

19. When, according to the belief of the Jews, Messiah 
comes, will he be immortal, or will he die again, and 
leave his throne vacant? 

20. In Bereshith Rabba, 'the Spirit of God moving 
upon the face of the waters,' is interpreted to mean the 
Spirit of Messiah, and the interpretation is confirmed by 
a reference to Isaiah 11. 'The Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon Him.' If the Spirit of the Messiah be the 
Spirit of God and the Spirit of the Lord, is not the 
Messiah both God and Lord? 2d, If the Spirit of the 
Messiah be here spoken of, has not the Messiah existed 
since before the creation? 3d, H the Spirit of the 
Messiah assisted in the work of creation, must he not bo 
an Almighty Spirit. 

Notes on Ezra, Chapter 4, 5, and 6. — ^Part of these 
chapters — viz. from verse 8th of chapter 4th, to verse 
19th of chapter 6th — ^in the original, is in the Chaldean 
or Syrian tongue. (See chapter 4th verse 7th, and Pre- 
fix to Chaldee Grammar in Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon. ) 
The name * Artaxerxes,* is used for denoting two different 
kin^ of Persia — Artaxerxes Magus, the predecessor of 
Danus (Hystaspes,) and Artaxerxes Longimanus, tho 
grandson of the latter monarch ; and those who do not 
advert to this fact, find a difficulty in understanding the 
narrative of Ezra. Other parties referred to in the 
narratives are, Rehum the chancellor, and Shimshai the 
scribe, who lived in the reign of Artaxerxes Magus, and 
took the part of the Samaritans against the men of Judah 
in the matter of buUdin^ the temple at Jerusalem ; and 
Mithredath, Tabeel, ana the rest of their companions, 
apparently Jews, who lived in the days of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, and wrote to that monarch 'in peace.' 
(See Marginal Reading in the English Bible.) The ' we' 
in chapter 5th verse 4th, seems to be a general term 
denoting the elders of the Jews, (see verse 5,) who had 
the visit from Talnai and others, as recorded at verse 3d, 
and subsequent verses. The concluding part of verse 
4th, is put interrogatively in our Engli^ Bible, but in 
the Vulgate, there is no point of interrogation, and in 
the original the meaning is probably affirmative, as the 
context seems to reouire — the literal rendering of the 
words being the following: 'Then in this manner we 
said (or told) to them what were the names of those men 
building the building;' that is to say, the elders of the 
Jews complied with the request of Talnai and his com- 
panions, oy giving the names of the builders in the 
manner of the account now given of matters to Artax- 
erxes by Mithredath and his companions. 

In omer that the narrative of Ezra may become in- 
telligibly clear to a reader, all that requires to be attended 
to is, that 'Ahasuerus' in the Hebrew part of tho 
narrative, 4.6, is the same with the 'Artaxerxes* of the 
Syrian part, at 4.8, 11, 23, and denotes Artaxerxes 
Magus, the predecessor of Darius ; and the Artaxerxes of 
verse 7th Artaxerxes Longimanus, grandson of Darius. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned, that the Ahasuems 
of Esther, and the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, denote the 
same kinc, Artaxerxes Long^anus, who favoured the 
Jews, ana had Esther for his queen, Mordecai for liis 
chief counsellor, and Nehemiah the Tirshatha, for his 
cup-bearer. R. L. 
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Aatogmphs of Moses and the Prophets. 

In endeayouring to ascertain the meaning of an ancient 
Tnriter, it is of primary importance to oe thoroughly 
•certain that the words handed down to us as his were 
really written by him. We must go back to the very 
oldest copies of his writings, and compare them carefully, 
word by word, with those copies at present in our hands. 
As a general tiling, of course, the further back we ^o the 
nearer we approach to the object desired, and if we 
could feel sure of having obtained his very hand-writing 
we should rest satisfi^ without troubling ourselves 
further. But, in the case of Moses and the prophets, the 
very oldest Hebrew MSS., tiiat have as yet been found, 
are of so recent a date as the tetUh century of the Chris- 
tian era. There is not the slightest probability that any 
of those collated by Kennicott and I>e Rosi, were writ- 
ten before that date. The great bulk indeed, are only 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. As Moses died 
about 1450, and Malachi about 350, years before Christ, 
it follows that we have to span an interval of from 2500 
to 1250 years, a speculation which, at first sight, seems 
almost it not altogether impossible. 

It ought not however to be forgotten that some of the 
Hebrew MSS. above referred to, may have been, and 
probably were, copied from others that were of a very 
much more ancient date. Thus the oldest MS., auppoeed 
to be of about the year 900 A. D. , may really be a transcript 
of one five hundred or a thousand years older. But as 
we cannot i>roi;e this, we ought not to rest anything 
upon it. Tne time also once was when men believed 
that every MS. of the Hebrew Scriptures was an exact 
fac-simile of its neighbour in every jot and tittle, but we 
know now from the examination of Kennicott and De 
Rosi, that there are perhaps a half a million of various 
readings in these MSS. ; the mat bulk of them, of course, 
not of the slightest conceivaue importance, but still there 
are some which alter the sense of particular passages and 
phrases entirely. 

In the absence, however, of MS. authority on which 
we can depend of an earlier date than A.D. 900, we have 
fortunately several very important Versions of the Old 
Testament executed by different men, of different re- 
figions, different countries, and different languages. 
Thus, for example, we have the Ancient Greek Version, 
known as the Seventy or the Scptuagint, the date of 
which is generally assigned to b.c. 280-180 ; then we have 
the Syriac Peshito, the Chaldee Tareums, the Samaritan 
Version, and the ancient Latin one, idl of which are, with 
BO small degree of propriety, attributed to the first or 
second century of the Christian era. In the immediately 
succeeding centuries we have also a host of other versions, 
which are of more or less importance. 

It is thus evident that we are not left wholly to the 
Hebrew MSS. for our knowledge of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and that even if these latter were entirely 
lost we have their sum and substance in the versions we 
have mentioned. We say, their * sum and substance,' for 
it is not to be denied or concealed that the variations 
found to exist in these Versions between themselves and 
the Hebrew text, amoxmt to hundreds of thousands, and 
that indeed, in many cases, it is simply imp>ossible to 
believe that the translator could have naid copies of the 
same original text before then as we now have. There 
are omissions, transpositions, and insertions in these 
Versions much too numerous and extensive to be attri- 
buted to the negligence or incapacity of their authors to 
understand or interpret the original Hebrew, and which 
can only be explained by supposing them to have had a 
different text before them. Here again, it is worthy of 
being borne in mind that all these variations put together 
do not really change one article of Christian faith or one 



moral precept, though they often change the itUerpreUir 
tion of a particular word, phrase, or passage, in such a 
way as materially to modify its use and meaning, as 
presently understood. 

If, then, we bear in mind, 1) that there are supposed 
to be Jtalf-a-milUoH of various readings in the existing 
Hebrew MSS. ; 2) that there cannot be less than another 
half -million of variations between the principal Hebrew 
text of Vanderbought and the six most ancient Versions 
above referred to, it is evidently a question of the greatest 
interest and importance how we shall choose our way in 
this labyrinth of difficulties. Is there no hope of still 
discovering ancient Hebrew MSS. more deserving of con- 
fidence than those we already have? It is indeed a 
matter of comfort that we find the most judicious critics 
agree in preferring the common Hebrew text as a whole, 
as infinitely superior to any of the ancient Versions 
separately. This is as it should be, but when we find all 
these versions, in certain cases, a^pree in opposition to 
the present printed Hebrew text, it is not easy to say, 
why on legitimate critical grounds, they should all bend 
before it. 

The most recent investi|[ati(m8 into the critical state 
of the Old Testament Wntiiigs, while they have only 
very slightly modified the previous opinions of Hebrew 
scholars, have thrown the much laii^er class of general 
critics into unnecessary alarm, especially in reference to 
the supposed documentary character of the Book of 
Genesis. For our own part, so far from bein^ opposed 
to the supposition, we rather hail it as an important 
auxiliary to the truth. For there appears to be only 
three conceivable modes by which Moses could have 
written the book. First, he may have received the whole 
contents of it by direct revelation &om Crod, a hypothesis 
which no intelligent mind will ever entertain for two 
minutes ; or secondly, he wrote it from trcuUtion, handed 
down — a hypothesis which would deprive the work of all 
historical certainty ; or tJiirdly, he wrote it on the basis 
of historical documents which may have been handed 
down from the patriarchs, both ante and post-diluvian. 
This latter hypothesis we adopt, and thus we are en- 
abled to maintain at once its historical verity, and own its 
canonical authority, which is based simply on this, that 
in all ages of the Jewish and Christian Church it has been 
receiv^ in its complete form, as a part of that written 
word by means of which He would have us to walk. 

In the state of comparative uncertainty in which we 
are placed by the circumstances we have mentioned — viz. 
the variations found in the Hebrew MSS., when collated 
with each other, or with the ancient Versions, the friends 
of truth have often earnestly longed for the recovery of 
some MS. more ancient than any of those already known, 
or than any of the versions, however venerable. Is it not 
possible tnat some of the autographs of the Sacred 
Writers may have escaped destruction, and may yet be 
discovered to re-assure us of the certaioty of the things 
most surely believed among us, and which to an awaken^ 
church as well as to an unoelieving world, may be as ' a 
voice from the dead?' This is not im unnatural suppo- 
sition. 

The last four books of the Pentateuch are full of allu- 
sions to the fact that Moses committed to writing various 
laws, regulations, covenants, promises, threatenings, 
wars, joumeyings, sones, &c., and that there was a work 
called the Book of the Law, or the Book of the Covenant, 
which was deemed of so much importance that even the 
king on the throne was not exempt from the duty of 
transcribing it for his own use, and by which he was to 
ffuide himself in all tunes. At the very close of the last 
book, that of Deuteronomy, Moses is represented as 
finishing the work, and then solemnly enjoining on the 
LeviteSy the duty of placing it by the side of the Ark of 
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the Covenant, within which were d^xMited the two 
Tables of the Covenant, written by the finger of God 
himself, and by the side of which were placed Aaron's 
rod that budded, and the pot of manna. We can hardly 
conceive of anything that would be more strictly guarded 
by Israel than these sacred objects, and accordingly we 
find that in all important national occasions the Ark was 
brou£[ht forward, and with it no doubt the other objects 
mentioned in connection with it. The last mention of 
the Ark occurs in 2 Ch. 35.3, where Isaiah directs the 
Levites to put the Ark in the temple, where it doubtless 
remained till the temple itself was destroyed by Nebuc- 
hadnezzar, when the Ark and its accompaniments also 
disappear from our view. Knowing, as we do, the 
extreme care with which sacred relics, such as these, 
were naturally guarded (even where a regard to their 
spirit and meamng is entirely gone), there is nothing 
unlikely in the supposition that they may, at the last 
moment, have been taken by some of the Levites to the 
lower chambers of the house of the Lord below ground, 
and hidden in the hope of their escaping from the hand 
of the enemy, and also that at some future time they 
mi£[ht be restored to the nation. The destructive fire 
which consumed the temple as a whole, may have failed 
to reach those under-chambers which would naturally be 
protected and covered by the ruin above. As Jerusalem 
was left totally desolate for seventy years, the ruins 
would naturally be covered with grass and have become 
a mere mass of rubbish. In clearing the foundation for 
the second temple, we may suppose that they were con- 
tent with a very superficial clearing out of the old rubbish 
for the outwardly insignificant Duilding that was to 
occupy the site. 

It remains for the 'Palestine Exploration Society' to 
explore the base of 'Solomon's' Temple, and perhaps 
restore us the Autographs of Moses ana the Profhstb ! 



in the Septuaeint for tho Hebrew term qalicd and dJdh, 
generally rendered 'congregation' and 'company,' and 
both used in the general sense of an ' assemblv.' 

The word ecclesia only occurs three times in the Gospels, 
and these are all in Matthew's Crospel, 16.18; 18.17. 
In the first of these passages, Jesus on receiving Peter's 
declaration of belief says, ' Thou art a rock, and upon this 
rock [i.e. the truth of the doctrine confessed by Peter, 
viz. that He was the Christ, the Anointed of the Lord, 
the Son of God, the constituted King of Zion, as in Ps. 
2.7,] I will build my [house the] church [or assembly, 
company of those whom I call to believe uid live], and 
the ^tes of Hades shall not prevail against it,' that is, 
it will never be annihilated. These passages teach us 
nothing of the nature of the eedesia, but it is all-impoi^ 
tant as marking its only doctrinal and essential basis — 
viz. belief in the Messiahship of Jesus, as the Promised 
and the Sent of God. How ai£Ferent tins creed from that 
of the present day ! 

In Mat. 18.17 we read that if a brother (that is, in 
faith) offend us, we are first, privately to convince or 
convict him of his fault, and if that fail to amend him, to 
take one or two more with us to argue with him, and if 
that fail, as a last resort we are to tell the matter to the 
ecclesia, and if he refuse to hear it, to treat him as a 
Gentile and a Publican, i.e. one lost to shame. 

This passage teaches us only that we may ask the advice 
of the toethron in faith when we need it, but says nothing 
of the basis, constitution, nature or duties of an eeeleHa. 
In the Acts of the Apostles (ch. 2.47) we find the first 
mention of a Christian eccUsia, in the phrase ' And the 
Lord added to the church diuly such as were (in the 
course of) being saved,' for this is the exad translation of 
the phrase there employed. The word ecdesia is here 
undoubtedly applied to the general body of the disciples 
of Jesus ; so also in 5. 1 1, ' fear came upon all the eaUetia' 
by the deaths of Ananias and Sapphiz«. In 8. 1 we read 
of the ecclegia in Jerusalem whicn was dispersed by the 
death of Stephen; in 8.3 of Saul making havoc of the 
ecclegia, which from 21.20 we learn consisted of 'many 



Ecclesia— The Church. 

The word •Church* is the ordinary translation of the 

Greek term UmXhWa, which occurs 115 times in the N.T. | myriads' of members, probably 40,000 or 50,000, so that 

In three instances only is it translated ' assembly, ' — viz. here we have the term applied to a large number of 

Acts 19.32, 39, 41. It is derived from the verb »cxi* to asaemblies or companies of persons, in a corporate capa- 

call, invite, with the prefix U, generally denoting out of, city, while in ch. 9.31 we read of the * churches' through- 

but often used as an mtensitive particle, sipntying fully, out all Judea and Galilee and Samaria bavins peace and 

ftUerly. Applied then to a body of individuals it means rest, and being multiplied. It would be tedious to go 

etymologically * those called or invited out' from one thing over the other passages wherein the word ecckaia appears, 

^_ _xi — j.ui — oi._--xi !-_• — XV _ J i_ jj^^ ^ j^ j^^ \^iL shown above that the name is api^ed 

to the whole body of Christians, and also to particular 
sections of it, such as the ' church' at Jerusalem number- 
ing many tens of thousands, so in Bom. 6.5; 1 Cor. 16. 
9; Col. 4.15; Philemon 2; we read of an ecdesia 'in the 
house,' which, judging from Matt. 18.20, may have only 
been composed of two or three persons. 

So far, then, as we have gone we see that the Christian 
Ecclesia may he first, the whole body of disciples; second, 
particular bodies, comprising all those m s^ province or city; 
and thirdly, a small number of persons, such as two or three. 

From other passages we learn that it is compared to 
a human body, to Sk flock of sheep, and to a building. 

As a Body — its Head is Christ, and its Members have 
each their appropriate place, assigned them by grace and 
gift, and all have need one of another. 

As a Flock it has its Clhief Shepherd, and Under-Shep- 
herds who are to feed it, and lead it on to perfection 
under Him. 

As a Building it has for its Foundation the Revelation 
of God's Will made hjy the AposUes and Prophets of the 
New Testament, Christ hims^ is the Chief Comer-Stone 
on which all the building rests (i.e. as constituted Kins 
in Zion), and every Member is needed and appropriatea 
as a living Stone to complete the whole. 



to some other thing. Strictly speaking, the word is 
applicable not only to those wno obey the call and come 
out, but also to all who have received ihe call, even though 
they do fiot come out. All within reach of the voice of 
the caller are 'called out,' but practically the word is 
only used of those who obey the call, and come out, hence 
the adjective l»»Xnr§t as well as l*Xt»Tit is used to de- 
note a 'distinguished' person, one who is 'out of,' or 
superior to, those around him. 

in Acts 19.23-41 we find the word ecclesia applied three 
times to a tumultuous company of people whom Deme- 
trius the silver-smith called together {lit. D&w\ed together, 
see V. 25 ny9all»»inen), who rushed into the theatre and 
were with difficulty di83)er8ed by the town-clerk; this 
wild crowd is called ecclesia in v. 32, 39, 41, so that so 
far as the popular colloquial use of the word in the 
apostles' time is concerned it \a not limited to a regularly 
constituted company, but to an assembly of individuals 
who may have met together without concert or plan. 
Bearing this in view, we proceed to glance at the other 
instances of its occurrence, which are uniformly in re- 
ference to an assembly of Christians or believers in 
Jesus. In Acts 7.38 it is applied by Stephen to the 
whole nation of Israel, when he speaks of ' the Church in 
the wilderness,' and indeed, it is the general word used 
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Masoretic Distinction of Piel and Pnal. 

According to the system of Hebrew Grammar generally 
taught, the verb is presented to the student under seven 
forms, popularly called conjugations — viz. 1) Kal, i.e. 
the lights simple form of the verb; 2) Niphal, the 
passive of Kal ; 3) Ptel, the intensitive of Kal ; 4) Pual, 
the passive of Piel ; 5) Hiphil, the ca\isaiive of Kal ; 6) 
HoPHAL, the passive of Hiphil; 7) Hithpael, the re- 
flexive of Kal or Piel, but sometimes only the passive of 
these, in which last signification, however, there can be 
no doubt, the passages in which it is clearly established 
ought to be regarded and pointed as Hothpael (the 
passive of Hithpael), and to form an additional conjuga- 
tion, though the Masorets have not carried it out as 
they might have done. If, then, we take the verb ' to 
kill,' as a specimen of a perfect Hebrew verb, we have 
presented to us these forms, thus : — 

Kal, he kiUed; Niphal, he was kiUed; Piel, he kiUed 
violently; Pual, he was kiUed violently; HiphU, he 
caused to kill ; Hophal, he was caused to kill ; Aithpael, 
he killed himself; and Hothpatd, he (himself) was kUled. 

With regard to Kal, we have only to remark that 
verbs in that form are either transitive, or intransitive, 
or BOTH. Among the latter are such as ntK, pK, ^Sa, ixa, 
p;}i, Sra, "itj, n*J, pai, .tdi, pp^, and others too numerous 
to mention. 

Piel is distinguished from Kal only by the Masoretic 
vowel points — an invention of the seventh or eighth 
century after Christ, desired to distinguish the various 
shades of meaning that belong to many Hebrew words 
whose consonants are the same. As stated above, the 
Pid is said to be the intensitive of the KaX; but we have 
carefully gone over aU the verbs which are pointed as 
Piel, and our deliberate conclusion is, that the punctua- 
tion does not accomplish its end, that it is neither 
necessary nor useful, and that it is really injurious, as 
tending to peiplex the student with a complicated system 
which IS worthless as a guide or standard. 

Tbere are about 806 verbs which are represented aa 
having the Kal form, but no Piel; and, on the other 
hand, about 1 14 verbs which are represented as having 
the Piely but not the KaX» Passing by these, as not 
affording an opportunity of judging how far the two 
forms affree or differ from each other, we pass on to those 
verbs whicli Juive both forms. There are about 272 such ; 
but when we look at them more closely, we find that in 
about two-thirds of them (viz., 174) the meaning of the 
Kal and Piel forms are identically the same — i.e., that the 
Piels are not intensitive of their Kals, and that conse- 
quently the whole object of the elaborate punctuation is 
lost. 

With regard to the remaining 98 verbs, where there 
appears to oe a reasonable ground for the distinction of 
jL&i and Piel, it may be remarked 1) that in all languages 
there are words whose varied shades of meaning can only 
(and easily) be known from the context, without intro- 
ducing varied spelling ; and 2) that it is simply impossible 
to carry out the principle of distinguishing every such 
shade of meaning, as the Masorets themselves have tacitly 
acknowledged, by leaving such a word as mn which in 
the Kal conjugation alone has five different meanings — 
viz., 1) to murmur; 2) to celebrate; 3) to meditate; 
4) to remember; and 5) to plot, with Uie sam^ points 
throughout; and the noun fifiro with ten meanings — viz., 
1) the act of judging; 2) the place of judgment; 3) a 
forensic cause ; 4) the sentence of a judge ; 5) a fault or 
crime; 6) right; 7) a rule of judging; 8) a privilege; 
9) a custom ; 10) a fashion — ^is in the same position. 

The real truth of the matter is, that these 98 Piels 
indicate generally the transitive meaning, while their 
KaJLs are as generally intransitive; but this can form no 



sufficient reason for attempting to distinguish them by 
different points, which would not also require all the 
verbs referred to above under Kal (which are botu 
transitive and intransitive), to be distinguished likewise, 
as well as n2n and dstd, which there is no possibility of 
doing — the Masorets themselves being judges. 

In a word, then, there are hundreds of instances in 
which Piels and Kals are distinguished by different vowel- 
points, where, nevertheless, the meaning is precisely tfie 
same; and, on the other hand, there are hundreds of 
instances where no such distinction has been made in the 
Kal, though all the reasons applicable to the one case 
will apply to the other. The Masoretic punctuation of 
Piel IS tnerefore a shallow and worthless attempt to 
accomplish an impossibility, in the very nature of things ; 
and by our simply allowing the Kal to have its undeni- 
able right of naving a transitive and an intransitive 
meaning, we consign the Masoretic Piel (and, of course, 
its passive Pual) to its merited repose of perpetual 
oblivion. 



Note on Matthew 11.7, 8, 9.— The narrative in these 
verses seems to imply that the multitudes assembltnl 
before Jesus, and whom he addressed, had, while he was 
a common centre of attraction to all, divided themselves 
into subsidiary aggregates, attracted, like unto like, 
according to age, and corresponding principles of feeling 
and acting : first, the younser people, such as are de- 
scribed at verse 16, as ' chil£:«n sitting in the markets, 
and calling to their fellows, saying. We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto 
you, and ye have not lamented.' To such, it was a 
sufficient object of curiosity to see ' a reed shaken with 
the wind.' Second, That portion of the multitude who 
had come to years of manhood, would chiefly consist of 
those whose ambition would be to be clothed in fine 
raiment, and to live delicately. These may have thought 
that John the Baptist was a man like unto themselves. 
Third, The people of God of a riper age, who had no 
sympathy with the feelings and pursuits of the other two 
classes of persons addressed; but felt a sense of grati- 
tude to Goa * that a sreat prophet is risen up among us.* 
Possibly there may have been a reminiscence of these 
addresses to the people concerning John the Baptist, in 
the addresses to Bimon Peter at the Sea of Tiberias as 
recorded in John's gospel, chapter 21, verses 15 to 18. 

R. L. 



Note on Luke 7.19. — It does not follow that John in 
sendinff these messen^rs had himself any doubt about 
Jesus oeing the Chnst; John's testimony had been 
publicly given that he himself was not the Christ, and 
that Jesus was tiie Lamb of God: John's belief and 
testimony was ever influenced by the sense of his own 
inf eriorily. In sending his liwo disciples to Jesus, there- 
fore, it seems that this was for their sakes, and not for 
his own. He may have known that he would soon be 
taken from his disciples, and may have been actuated by 
the feeling which tJesus himself had when he said unto 
his disciples, ' It is expedient for you that I go away, 
for if I go not away, the Gomforter will not come unto 
you.' The two disciples being brought to Jesus, and 
seeing for themselves nis michty works, may have been 
impressed with the belief that it was 'he who should 
come,' imd when John was taken from them, would turn 
to Jesus as their true master. 

R. L. 
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Inspiration not Infallibility. 

These terms are often confounded, but they are quite 
distinct ; there may be Inspiration without Infallibility, 
and there may be Infallibility without Inspiration. Thus 
GOD is InfalUble, but not Inspired. JESUS CHRIST 
was both Infallible and Inspired, the APOSTLES and 
PKOPHETS were Inspired, but not InfalUble. 

The word * inspiration f' indeed, only occurs once in the 
New Testament, viz. 2 Tim. 3.16, where it is applied, 
not to men, but to writings. * All Scripture is ^ven by 
inspiration of God,' liteKtlly, * every writing is God- 
breathed, *t.c is the result of God's breathing on the writer. 
Of course, the *Holy Scriptures' referred to in verse 15 
are primarily those of the Old Testament only ; but from 
analogy, and the whole circumstances of the case, the 
same expression and character may be applied to the 
writings of the New Testament also. 

The promises that Jesus made to the disciples in Matt. 
10.19, 20; Mark 13.11; Luke 12.11, 12; 21.14, 16; John 
14.26; 16.13, 14; 20.21-2.3, regarding the external, 
objective, and positive influence of the Holy Spirit, 1) 
in giving them a spirit and words to defend themselves ; 
2) to exercise authority ; 3) to recall all things to their 
remembrance; and 4) to teach them all tnings, are 
abundantly illustrated by the Acts of the Apostles, and 
cannot be limited to the Twelve Apostles alone, with 
any degree of reasonableness; see Acts 2.17, 39; 4.31; 
6.8; 7.55, 56; 8.6, 13, 26; 9.10-17; 11.27; 13.1-4, &c 

The promises are sJso apparently designed to be of a 
perpetual and universal, not of a temporary or transient, 
nature. To suppose the recipients— John or Paul, for 
example — to be mspired in pleading before a judge, or 
writing an epistle, and uninspired in instituting an office, 
or laying down regulations for Christian fellowship or in 
deciaing a controversy, is unreasonable. The promise 
is distinct, that ^e Holy Spirit should abide with them 
*for ever.* 

But an important question arises. Did this indwelling 
of the Spirit secure (or rather, was it intended to secure) 
infallibibty? We answer, from the data adven to us in 
the Holy Scriptures, most unhesitatingly, S^o ! for : 

I. PETER fell into error, and was distinctly charged 
by another inspired apostle, PAUL (in Gal. 2. 11-14), with 
dissimulation m concealing from the Jewish converts who 
came from James, his enlightened, conscientious con- 
victions, that the Jewish distinctions regarding eating 
with Gentiles was now done away in Christ, and positively 
sinful and unbrotherly. 

n. PAUL himself fell into a similar error on various 
occasions, e.g. in circumcising Timothy (Acts 16,3), a 
mistake which, doubtless, led him afterwards to use the 
strong language of Gal. 5.2, 'If ye become circumcised, 
Christ sh^ profit vou nothing.' And, acain, in his 
observingceremoniiJ purifications to please JAMES and 
THE ELDERS (Acts 21.20-26), all shadows which had 
passed away and lost their significance; in shavins hin 
nead according to a vow (Acts 18. 18) in imitation of the 
Nazarites; in keepmg (Acts 18.21) the Jewish Feast of 
Pentecost ; in disregarding the voice of the Spirit twice 
(Acts 21.4, 11-13), in his zeal for martyrdom; in his 
even attempting to resist the Lord Jesus himself, when 
told to leave Jerusalem because the Jews would not 
receive his testimony (Acts 22.17-21 ; Rom. 9.8). 

III. THE APOSTLES, as a body, fell into error, in 
electing (Acts 1.15-26), a successor to Judas, without 
waiting for the promise of the Spirit which the Lord had 
just given them, and without any special indication of 
God's will, so that there were soon thirteen Apostlee 



instead of twelve, Paul being chosen by God himself to 
occupy that office. They erred also m attempting to 
bind upon the Gentile converts (Acts 15.29), tiie cere- 
monial laws of Judaism regarding the eating of things 
strangled, and blood, which was a direct infringement of 
Christian liberty, as dictated by common sense and 
Scripture (1 Cor. 8.8; 10.25, 26, &c.), and which has 
consequently been repudiated hj every branch of the 
Christian Church. If, then, the mspired Apostles of the 
Lord fell into such mistakes in practice and in theoi^f, it 
will require strong evidence indeed to prove that they 
were infallible in their mere writiny, a sphere of labour 
nowhere allotted to them by their Master in any of his 
instructions, and for which they received no special grace 
or gift, so far as we can ascertain from Scripture, which 
is our only authority in such matters. 

This result need not greatly surprise or trouble us. 
Our faith is not to rest on men, but on God ; not even on 
His servants, but on himself — ^not Paul, but Jesus. I'he 
Apostles in their preaching and their writings appended 
to their hearers and readers to judge all they said, taught, 
or wrote, by I) their own common sense; 2) the law of 
nature ; ana 3) the previous revelations of God's will. 
Let us do this still^ comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual, and Scripture with Scripture. They that do 
the will of God shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God. We have no infallible written law, any more 
than we have an infallible interpreter like the Pope, nor 
do we reauire either. The great truths of salvation are 
clear as the sun at noon. C^e God, and one Mediator, 
able and willing to save and to bless all who come to Him, 
without money and without price. Blessed be God for 
HIS Unspeakable Gut. Rufebt. 



Miscellanies. 

John 10.26, 27. The words, * as I said unto you,* are 
omitted in the Sinaitic and Vatican Manuscripts, pro- 
bably from not being understood by the transcribers; 
neither are they found in the Vulgate Bible. If the 
verses were read in the following manner, no difficulty 
would remain regarding the omitted words. 

26. But ye beueve not, for ye are not of the sheep that 
are mine. 

27. As I said unto you, the sheep that are mine hear 
my voice, and I know them, and tney follow me. (See 
verse 4th of this chapter. ) R. L. 

1 Corinthians 11.27. — 'Unworthily.* This word 
seems to have reference, not to the past — for what true 
disciple ever sat down at the Lord's table without a 
feeling of unworthincss? but to the future — as an incen- 
tive to love and new obedience in the disciple ; and is 
akin to that stiU more awe-inspiring text, Hebrews 10. 
29-31. R. L. 

Ephesians 3. 19. — In this text, it is not 'knowledge* 
in general that the love of Christ is said to surpass, but 
it is said that the love of Christ surpasseth the knowledge 
of it, a proposition which all, it is believed, will readily 
assent to. The literal translation of the oric;inal Greek 
is, 'To know the surpassing, the knowledge love of 
Christ. R. L. 

Ephesians 2.8. — The being saved, or salvation, is the 
subject in the verse, therefore, 'that' {rtZr* ri )*7f«*) 
must refer, not to v-UrtttSf but to the being saved, or 
salvation ; so that the passage might be explained thus : 
by the free favour or mercy of God, salvation is offered 
to us if we have faith in Christ; and this salvation is 
not of ourselves, we had nothing to do in the planning 
it ; salvation is the gift of God, not of works — that is, 
salvation is not of works, so that boasting on man's side 
is excluded. This (I think) is the only true and logical 
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King James' Revisers. 

The number of persons appointed by James the Sixth to 
revise the Bishop's Bible, so *that, out of the original 
tongues, there should be one more exact translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into the English tongue/ was 
originally forty-seven. They were divided into six classes 
who met (two of each) at Westminster, Cambridge, and 
Oxford. 

I. The ijirst) Westminster class comprised ten per- 
sons — viz. 

1) Lancelot Andrewes, Dean of Westminster. 

2) John Overal, Dean of St Paul's, afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield and Norwich. 

3) Adrian Saravia, Prebendary of Westminster and 
Canterbury. 

4) Richard Clarke, one of six preachers in Cathedral 
of Canterbury. 

6) Dr La^eld, Rector of St Clement's Danes. 

6) Dr Teigh {ar Leigh) Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

7) Mr Burgley {or Burleigh.) 

8) Mr Geoffiy King, Regius Prof, of Heb., Cambridge. 

9) Mr ThoQipson, (of Clare Hall, Cambridge.) 

10) William Bodwell, Vicar of Tottenham, High Cross, 
London. 

II. The {first) Cambridge class ccmipnsed eight per- 
sons — viz. 

11) Edward Lively, Redus Prof, of Heb., Cambridge. 

12) John Richardson, Master of Trinity College. 

13) Laurence Chadex^n, Master of Emmanuel College, 

14) Francis Dellingham, Parson of Dean, Bedfordshire. 

15) Thomas Harrisen, Vice-Master of Tnnity College. 
16> Roffer Andrewes, Master of Jesus College. 

17) Robert Spalding, Reffius Prof, of Heb., Cambridge. 

18) Andrew nyng. Archdeacon of Norwich. 

III. The {first) Oxford class comprised seven persons 
— ^viz. 

19) Dr Harding, Recius Professor of Hebrew. 

20) John Reinolds, President of Corpus Christi College. 

21) Thomas Holland, Fellow of Baliol College, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 

22) Richard Killy, Rector of Lincoln College. 

23) Miles Smith, Canon of Hereford, and Bishop of 
Gloucester. 

24) Dr Brett. 

25) Mr Fairclough, or Fareclowe. 

IV. The {second) Westminster class comprised eight 
persons — viz. 

26) William Barlow, Dean of Chester, and Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

27) Dr Hutchinson, or Hutcheson. 

28) Dr Spencer. 

29) MrFenton. 

30) Mr Rabbett. 

31) Mr Sanderson. 

32) William Dakins, Professor of Divinity, Gresham 
College. 

V. The {second) Oxford class comprised eight persons 
— ^viz. 

33) Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ's Church, and Bishop 
of London. 

34) George Abbot, Dean of Winchester, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 

35) Richard Eedes, Dean of Winchester. 

36) Giles Tomson, Dean of Windsor, Bishop of Glou- 
cester. 

37) Mr Savil (perhaps Sir Henry Savil of Merton 
College.) 

38) John Perrin, Greek Professor. 

39) Dr Ravins, Sub-dean of Wells. 

40) John Harmar, Greek Professor. 



VI. The {second) Cambridge dass comprised seven 
persons — viz. 

41) John Duport, Preb. of Ely, and Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

42) DrBranthwaite, Master of Gonvil and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

43) Jeremiah Radclifife, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

44) Samuel Ward, Master of Sidney College, and 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

45) Andrew Downes, Greek Professor, Cambridge. 

46) John Bois, Preb. of Ely. 

47) Mr Ward, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
No. I. revised Genesis to First Chronicles inclusive ; 

No. II. Second Chronicles to Song OF SoNos; No. III. 
Isaiah to Malachi; No. V. Matthew to Acts, also 
Revelation; No. IV. Romans to Jude; No. VI. the 
Apocryphal Books. The whole was fimdly revised by 
Dr Miles Sboth, who made several important alterations 
without consulting the others, and against their better 
judgment. 

Oat-Door Preaching' 

QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 

1) Is there not a large portion of our population who 
never hear the Crospel preached? 

2) Was not the Gospel designed to be preached to every 
creature ? 

3) Would not those who never attend our places of 
worship listen to a sermon preached in the open air? 

4) Would not the Holy Spirit, who alone can give 
success, bless an effort made in this way to bring such 
perishing souls to Christ and salvation? 

5) How much less valuable is a soul at home than 
abroad? 

6) Would ministers disparage their ministerial stand- 
ing, by condescending, in this way, to men of low estate? 

7) What shall we do with the ignorant, ungodly, and 
profligate masses, which have multiplied so fearfully in 
town and country? 

8) Is not Christianity to be aggressive? 

Critical Bible Thoughts. 

Accursed or Devoted. — The original Hebrew and Greek 
words translated 'accursed' in the following passages, 
denote properly any thing *put under' the power of an- 
other, for preservation or destruction, to be disposed of 
according to his good wilL Thus, for example, the 
original verb occurs in Gal. 2.2, and Acts 25.14, where it 
is rendered 'communicated' and 'declared,' but where 
the simi>le idea is 'submitted,' i.e. to their judgment. 
Though it is generally used in a bad sense, it is not uways, 
e.g. Mio. 4.13, where it is translated 'consecrated,' in 
Ezra 10.8 it is translated 'forfeited,' in Ezek. 44.29 it is 
translated 'dedicated,' in Lev. 27.21 'devoted,' also in 
V. 28, 29, &c. 

If, instead of the word 'accursed,* the reader were to 
read 'devoted' in the following passages, a good degree 
of light would be thrown upon them — viz. Josh. 6.18; 
Deut. 7.26; 13.17; Josh. 6.7, 18; 7.1, 11, 12, 13, 15: 22. 
20; 1 Ch. 2.7; Isa. 34.5; 43.28; MaL 4.6; Rom. 9.3; 1 
Cor. 12.3; Gal. 1.8; 1 Cor. 16.22. 

Alfns or kind act, kind deed. The word 'alms' doea 
not occur in the Old Testament, but is found fourteeti 
times in the New, as a translation of the Greek word 
* eleemosune,' the Uteral meaning of which is ' kindness,' 
and is not confined to the giving of assistance to the poor. 
It occurs as an adjective in Matt. 7.5, and in Heb. 2.17, 
translated 'merciful,' but 'kind' is preferable. Let the 
reader note all the passages where it occurs, as showing 
how far the Bible idea of 'alms' is from ostentation or 
formality. 
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Masoretic Text and Pointing. 

It ia at onco interesting «nd instnictive to trace the 
varions opinions of critics in reference to these points. 
When Sacred Literature began to revive at the Eef orma- 
tion, Christian Hebraists, whose acquaintance with that 
language was derived almost, if not altogether, from 
Jews, naturally imbibed the theories of their instructors. 
The immaculate condition of the Text, and the sacred 
authority of the vowel points and accents, were rigidly 
upheld, while the Septuagint and Vulgate Versions, 
wnich had ruled paramount for the preceding fifteen 
centuries, fell into the background. 

As critical research continued, it was easily seen by a 
comparison and collation of the ancient Versions, and of 
Hebrew Manuscripts, that the previous opinions were 
untenable. Even the imperfect examination of the 
eleven hundred and nine Hebrew MSS., reported to have 
passed through the hands of Kennicott and De Rossi, 
Drought to l^ht about ▲ million of various readings. 
Most of these consisted in the insertion, omission, or 
transposition of letters, chiefly alaph, he, yody waw; 
which exert a much greater influence on the meaning of 
the text than would be the case in any Non-Semitic 
language, making a noun become a verb, a singular a 
plural, or vice verm, changing a conjugation, &c. 

The question being now one of fact, not of opinion 
merely, the result may be safely stated thus : The Com- 
mon Text of the Old Testament is substantially reliable, 
while the Masoretic pointing is a useful auxiliary of the 
eigJith or ninth century, embodying the traditional chaunt- 
ins and interpretation of the Jewish Synacogue. 

The examination of the ancient Greek, Samaritan, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Latin, Ethiopic, and other Versions, has 
proved beyond a doubt that the Hebrew MSS. from 
which they were made, had 1) no division of words or 
sentences; 2) no final letters; 3) no vowel-points or accents ; 
hence it is not necessary to disparage these versions because 
they differ from the Svnagogue reading, as their readings 
can often be explained by a slight change, while in behfdf 
of the Masoritic recension it must be said that there is 
no reason for supposing it intentionally corrupted as to 
the Text, though the Jews speak of eighteen passages 
which the Scribes altered. They cannot be acquitted, 
however, of intentional mis-punctuation, as when they 
deliberately point the personal pronoun hu (which is 
common gender) as At, under the pretence of preserving 
the gender, also when they systematically put the vowels 
of the marginal reading under the word in the text. If 
the vowels of the name Jehovah be inaccurate, as they 
themselves say, it affords a third series of deliberate 
mis-pointing to please Jewish fancy. There are several 
instances where a desire to save the character of Moses, 
Elijah, &c., has led them in the same direction. A very 
large proportion also of words which are said to occur 
only once in the Old Testament, are found, by a change 
of pointing, to be words of every day use. 

ft is greatly to be desired, 1 ) that a thorough collation 
of the above mentioned Ancient Versions with the 
present Hebrew Text, were undertaken by competent 
scholars in each of these languages, with the view of 
pointing out those passages where the translators had 
before them a diflerent text, as well as those where 
they have attached a different meaning to what was 
evidently the same text as the present one. 

2) That a thorough examination be made of Vander- 
hought's text, with Uiat of the first edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, at Sonciimo in 1488, as Kennicott decliu'es there 
are twelve thousand variations between the two. 

3) That a thorough collation be made of the Laudian 
MS., the oldest and beat of Kennicott's, with Vander- 
hought, said to contain 14,000 variations. 



Scripture Facts and lUnstrations. 

THE SHADOW ON THE DLA.L. — REMARKABLE SCRIPTURAL 
CORROBORATION. 

At a late meeting of the Asiatic Society, Mr J. W. 
Bosanquet, a very eminent archsBologist and eastern 
scholar, read a paper of great and peculiar interest, which 
gave a striking corroboration of a point in biblical history 
which has been often the subject of sceptical sneers : — 
viz., the going back of the shadow on the dial of Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah. 

Besting on the very interesting recent discovery, by 
Colonel Kawlinson, of the names of Semiramis and Bel- 
sharezar among the Babylonish inscriptions, and taking 
the dafces as thereby developed, in connection with those 
given by Herodotus, he fixes the invasion of Judea by 
Sennacherib at 690, the time we are in search of, as 
nearly as the case admits when successive reigns are 
taken, which may be, and of course usually are, incom- 
plete in the full number of years given. Having found 
the probable time when the invasion of Judea by Sen- 
nacherib took place, and consequently, when the shadow 
went ten degrees backward, Mx Bosanquet proceeded to 
inquiro whether any astronomical fact occurred about 
that time which could have produced the phenomenon in 
question. It is well kno¥ni to Hebrew scholars, and 
noticed in the margin of the authorised Bible, that the 
exact meaning of the word translated sun-dial of Ahaz 
is 'degrees,' or steps of Ahaz. Mr Bosanquet went on 
to show by extracts from the earliest Targum, and iiom 
an early Byzantine writer, that Ahaz had built steps 
which would show the hour of the day. By an ingeni- 
ous astronomical ailment aided by diagrams, but un- 
intelligible without them, Mr Bosanquet showed, that 
upon such steps as appear to have oeen used for ex- 
hibiting the sun's mendianal altitude, any very large 
partial eclq>se almost but not quite total on the northern 
limb of the sun, occurring about ten or a few more days 
from the winter solstice, near the hour of noon, would 
produce the effect described by Isaiah in the Book of 
Kings. 

He then stated farther, that by the kindness of the 
Astronomer Royal, he was enabled to show that such an 
eclipse did take place at the very time deducted from 
the chronological argument — namely on the 1 1th of 
January, fourteen days after the winter solstice 690 be- 
fore Christ. The only difficulty was about the time of 
day. 

Mr Airey calculated the time of the central eclipse 
at Jerusalem, to be soon after eleven o'clock, which is 
too early for the phenomena on the steps to be produced ; 
but a letter was read from the well-known mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, Mr Adams, showing that the 
received secular variation of the moon was sUghtly 
erroneous, and that the time of the eclipse in question 
might perhaps be advanced half an hour ; adding, how- 
ever, that in his opinion the error was not quite so large, 
but that he hoped to arrive at more complete results, 
which he would communicate to Mr Bosanquet. Al- 
though, therefore, there was some uncertainty yet 
remaining, the learned writer trusted that he had shown, 
at all events, that a high decn^e of probability attached 
to the dependence of the phenomenon which was the 
subject of the p^)er, upon the solar eclipse which occurred 
in the year 689 before Christ, and that this was the 
actual time in the thirteenth year of Hezekiah. 
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Answers to Queries. 

What is the Ooapel? — In answering this question, we 
must not enauire what men teach as the Gospel, but we 
must ask 'what saith the Scripture?' I believe a care- 
ful examination will show that the word * Oospel* is used 
exclusively of the announcement of the facts in the 
history of the life of Christ, and not of a system of doctrines 
and experiences of the soul. 

1) In Acts 2. we have the first Christian Sermon and 
the most successful. Peter based his call to repentance 
on the Miracles^ Crucifixion, Death, Descent into Hades, 
and Besurrection, 

2) In Acts 3. we have another Sermon, and Peter 
again preaches the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

3) In the next chapter we read * with great power gave 
the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. ' 

4) Philip preaches the Incarnation to the Eunuch, 
Acts 8. 35. 

5) Peter again preaches the Anointing, Miracles, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Jesus, in Acts 10.38-40. 

6) The only recorded Sermon of Paul, Acts 13, is the 
exact counterpart of the first Sermon of Peter, Acts 2. 
It is a call to repentance based on the Incarnation, DecUh, 
Burial, Resurrection, and Appearance of the Son of 
David. 

7) In 1 Thes. 2.2, 3, Paul reminds the Thessalonians 
of the Oospel that he preached to them. What was it? 
Acts 17. 1-3 tells us : the Sufferings and Resurrection of 
Christ. 

8) In the same chapter he preaches to the Athenians 
the Resurrection, verses 18, 31, 32. 

9) In Acts 26.22, 23, Paul declares that he preached 
• none other things ' than the Sufferings, Resurrection, and 
Epiphany of Christ. All these Sermons resemble more 
the articles of the creed than the modem revived sermon. 

Turn now to the Epistles: 

1) In Romans 1. 1-4, he declares that the Go^^l is the 
Incarnation, and Resurrection. 

2) In 1 Cor. 15.1-4, 11, it is the Death, Burial, and 
Resun-ection. Compare also 2 Tim. 2.8, Rom. 16.25, 26; 
1 Cor. 2.7, 8; and 1 Tim. 3.16. 

If we ask how this Crospel was applied, we have the 
answer in Rom. 4. 23-25, where the soul is comforted and 
assured by it. Compare with this Rom. 10.9; and 1 
Pet. 1.20; 1 John 1. 1-4; 4.15; 5.1, 5. 

. E. W. BULLINGEE. 

Immortaltty, p. 206.— 1) The difficulty is rather to 
imagine how there can be a distinction of few and many 
stripes if the wicked are immortal, except on the theory 
of restoration. If instead of a shorter or longer period 
of suffering before final extinction, an endless caatiga- 
tion is supposed of all the lost, the stripes in different 
cases may indeed be lighter or Iteaviir, but will be 
infinitely many for all. 

2) It IS not supposed that the wicked are finally put 
to death till after the resurrection and judgment, at 
which they are condemned to the second death. 

3) For examples of unquenchaUe fire, which consumes 
and makes an end of what it devours, see Isa. 3. 1 1 ; Jer. 
17.27; Ezek. 20.45-48; Matt. 3.12. The same analogy 
may hold regarding the worm; it is not arrested; there- 
fore completes its devouring work. Isa. 51.8; 67.24. 

4) The spirit of man certainly goeth upwards at death, 
to the Lamb of God who gave it, Ecc. 12.7; but that 
the unjust, though reserved to the day of judgment, 
shall eventually perish like the beasts, seems declar^ 
in 2 Pet. 2.9, 12. 

5) Certainly not unlimited in intensity, for we are 
finite beings. It miffht be unlimited in duration, if man 
is eternally immortal^ but that is the point in question. 
Aieanwhile nothing could be more absurd than to 



conclude that everything we can imagine is therefore 
true. 

The above are put forth as explanations merely of the 
theory that *the wicked are not inmiortal,' without 
pronouncing on its doctrinal truth. H. L. M. 

Paul's Quotation from Profane Writers, p. 222 : — 1 ) llie 
quotation in Acts 17.28, from Aratus, occurs also in 
Vleant/tes in his * Hynm to Jupiter. ' In Aratus the words 
sire r§u ymf zms yiff Sr^iv. In Cleanthes they are U r«v 
yi0 yu»$ UfAtf (for we are thy offspring. ) 

2) The quotation in 1 Cor. 15.11, from Menander's lost 
comedy of Tliais, occurs also in Euripides ; and expres- 
sions of a very similar nature occur in .^^hylus (8ept. 
Theb. V. 605), Diodorus Siculus, lib. xvi cap. 54, also in 
Theo^us Sent. ver. 31-36. 

It IS a question whether Gal. 5.23, may not be regarded 
as a fourth quotation. If it is not it is a most singular 
and remarkable coincidence. The very same Greek words 
used by Aristotle (Polit. v. iii ch. 8) are employed by 
Paul. Aristotle uses the words to express the over- 
bearing power of certain citizens, while Paul usee 
them to express the transcendent power of the fruits of 
the Spirit. The words, both of Aristotle and Paul are 
ttavm rif rttturmf §vm Wri *»fMf, * against Buch there is no 
law.* E. W. R 

Origin of Evil, p. 142. — Isaiah 45.7 : I make peace, and 
create evil. Amos 3.6 : Shall there be evil in a city, and 
the Lord hath not done it? 

To man, with his limited faculties, the origin of evil 
must remain a mystery. To the Christian, however, it 
is satisfactory to know that evil is a creature of God ; 
and when at any time the heart is overwhelmed under a 
sense of evil, the idea of the omnipotence of God comes 
to the aid of the heart, and assures it that the Creator 
must ever be greater than the creature. Psalm 61.2. 

In the text first cited, the word 'create' has perhaps 
a higher sense than that which might be put upon it on 
a cursory reading. It ma^ be that there is something in 
the nature of evil essentially opposed to the nature of 
creation, and that when the creation has been perfected 
by the Creator, the evil has been overcome. Thus, in 
the gainsaying of Korah and his company against Moses 
and Aaron, it is said (Numbers 16.30-33), that the Lord 
created a creature, (marginal reading), and the evil of 
those wicked men glorified the Creator. And so in 
Romans 8. 18-23, it is said : I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy before the future glory 
revealed to us. For the earnest expectation of the crea- 
ture longeth for the manifestation of the sons of God. 
For the creature was made subject to transientneas not 
willingly, but through the subjector; upon hope that 
the creature itself also shall be made free from the bond- 
age of corruption, into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. For we know that all the creation 
groaneth, and is in travail together until now; not alone, 
indeed, but also ourselves who have the first fruits of 
the spirit, we also ourselves groan within ourselves, 
longing for the sonship, the redemption of the body of 
us. R. L. 



Additional Queries. 

Sir, — I am much obliged to your correspondents for the 
light they have thrown upon tiie subjects of my Queries, 
but must confess that some are rather ambiguous: — 

Immortality. — Is there reason to believe that the * Day 
of Judgment' may be the death of each individual? 
May not the resurrection of the body refer to something 
material, which departs with the soul at death? 

Again, if the wicked are not inmiortal, how is it that 
this doctrine tends to increase licentiousness, and that 
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the prospect of annihilation has no terrors for the 
wicked? Why the foreboding of future retribution? 

Why the universal belief of a future state ? How is the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus to be explained? 
Suffering is the natural consequent of sin. If the word 
'everlasting ' denotes limited duration with regard to the 
wicked, so also to the saved. 

Then again if we are to substitute the word * restraint* 
for that of * puniahment,' this must mean a lower degree 
of everlasting happiness. Is it not in the nature of man 
to be continuaUy improving or deteriorating? How 
would it have been better in their case for the wicked 
not to have been bom? Does this doctrine of restraint 
exclude the devil and his angels? 

Perhaps * A Presbyter' can tell me what is meant by 
the 'spirit of the beast going downward to the earth,' 
and how it could come from thence without a * special 
intervention.* 

The Sabbath. — If, as K. A. says, the Christian Sabbath 
is not to be observed as the Jewish, and there is no 
precept regarding it in the New Testament, it would be 
no sin to break the Sabbath. So various are the opinions 
of pious men as to the right way of spending this day 
that it would be a great boon to have definite knowledge 
on the subject. 

Conversion. — 'Scholasticus' has not answered the 
latter part of the question. I hold that the instant a man 
embraces the offer of salvation he is saved, although he 
only then begins to do his duty. 

The Oospd. — To say that Christ sent forth his disciples 
to preach repentance and good works without the death 
of Christ, is the same as sa3ring that the acceptance of, 
and trust in, Christ's atonement is not necessary to 
salvation. 

Fatalism. — As the time of man's departure is fixed, he 
is not more likelv to meet it in one place than in another. 
I should like to know what faiaUsm is. 

Sxcextring. — What is the precise meaning of taking the 
name of the Lord in vain? Is it to say in earnest * God 
forbid' or 'would to God?' When we are conmianded 
to ' swear not at all,' is it only perjury that is forbidden? 
Christ says what is more than ' yea or nay cometh of 
evil ;' is it not therefore wron^ to strengthen promises 
(even written ones) or affirmations by using the name of 
the Lord? 

* Fools and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken;' — what prophets are here meant? 

'In the beginning was reason, and reason was with 
Crod, and reason was God;' — can this be proved to be 
incorrect. R. B. W. 

Can this passage, Luke 12.47, 48, be interpreted in 
harmony with ortho<lox views, by supposing the image 
to be the use of different scourges or whips furnished 
with a different number of lashes. H. L. M. 

On what ground, either in Scripture or reason, or any 
other authority, is it supposed the future boilies of the 
wicked are to be immortal? H. L. M. 



Critical Notices. 

THE TRANSLATORS' PREFACE TO THE AU- 
THORIZED VERSION, being a exact Reprint of the 
Original Edition of 1611, 6vo, pp. 36, price Sixpence. 

London: Macintosh. 
This is a seasonable reprint of an interesting Preface 
that ought to have been retained in all our editions of 
the Conmion Bible. It has indeed appeared before, in a 
separate form, but never in so neat and acceptable a one 
as the present, which is owing to the fact of its l)eing 
issued by the Committee of the Trinitarian Bible iSocicty, 



in their earnest and praiseworthy attempt to promote 
the circulation of the pure Scriptures of Truth, in 
opposition to all Romish and otherwise corrupted or 
imperfect versions. No reader of the English Bible 
should be without a copy of the Translator's Preface, 
and certainly none who take an interest in the ' Biblical 
Notes and Queries.* 

We incline to think that a still cheaper reprint (with 
the text modernised in spelling and even in style) would 
be a still greater boon to the Christian world. It would 
be an incitement to, as well as what the Committee justly 
call, a 'defence' of, the pure Bible Translation and 
Revision, which the Trinitarian Bible Society is so intelli- 
gently and energetically prosecuting. We are sorry that 
such a Society is so little known in Scotland, where the 
battle with the Apocryphal Scriptures was so vigorously 
fought and won. The National Bible Societv of Scotland 
would doubtless be only too glad to avail tnemselves of 
the corrected editions of the French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, and other Versions of the Bible, as well as 
to welcome (with the whole of Scottish Christians) a 
yearly deputation for mutual encouragement in the 
ffreat and blessed work to which they nave put their 
hands and their hearts. May it be perpetual ! 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD viewed in its Various 
Aspects. By William Adamson, Minister of the 
Gospel, 12mo, pp. 114. London: Stock. 

Contents: — Introductory. — Righteousness in God. — In 
Moral Creatures. — Lost by Man. — Brought Nich to Sin- 
ful Man.— The Sinner's by Faith.— Unto all Men.— 
Received and Wrought out by Man. — Scripturally con- 
sidered. — Objections to the Doctrine considered. 

'Righteousness' is simply 'rightness,' i.e. 'a right 
state of being,' whether it relates to God or Man. The 
phrase 'righteousness of God' means either his own 
state of being, as manifested towards his moral creatures, 
or the state of being he requires from them, and presents 
to them. This treatise was originally prepared as an 
Essay for a Pastoral Association, and the general thesis 
of it is thus stated : — ' It is, that all scriptural righteous- 
ness, whether found in God, Jesus Christ, angel or man, 
is God's, and consequently is a unity, and further, that 
the word ** righteousness'' signifies, m every place which 
it occurs in the New Testament, a mental state — an element 
of character. It is never used, for example, in the sense 
of action, work, or obedience to law. When applied to 
man it has the uniform meaning of an element of moral 
character, which is not produced by the action of the 
human will, but received, and which is simple, and not 
complex, in its nature. Its home is in the heart of God.' 
This little work is forcibly and lucidly written, and con- 
tains interesting extracts from Luther, Hod^, Forbes, 
&c. Some wealthy layman should present it to every 
Divinity Student in the church. 

CONCISE HISTORY of the Unitas Fratrum, or Church 
of the United Brethren, commonly called Moravians, 
18mo, pp. viii. 190. London: MalkUieu <fc Co, 

MORAVIAN ALMANACK for the year 1870, ISmo, pp. 
56. London: Mallalieu <£,• Co. 

TRACTS relating to the Church of the United Brethren 
— No. I. Introductory. A Dialogue, 16mo. pp. 12. 

Loiuhn: Mallalieu d: Co. 

We had hoped to be able to insert in the present number 
a short sketch of the History and Missions of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, but find our space will not allow it at 
present. We therefore gladly call the attention of our 
readers to the above-noted publications, which are cheap, 
interesting, and instructive. 
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THE SCRIPTURE TEXT BOOK, 16mo, cloth, 69th 

thousand. Dublin. 

Few things have hindered a clear knowledge of the 
Scriptures more than the injudicious multiplication of 
Scripture references. Insteaa of being content with 
those references which lie on the open surface of the 
Written Word, and which are so clear that there can be 
little or no dispute about them, some, under the supposi- 
tion that they are honouring Scripture, are anxious to 
multiply references indefinitely. The consequence is 
the wnole collection becomes vague and unsatisfactory. 

That this work is not free from this defect appears 
from the article * Angels, ' and that there is a clamant 
demand for a thorough revision of it is not less evident. 

The Jirst item given under the title 'Angels,' is that 
they are 'created bv God and Christ, Neh. 9.6; CoL 1. 
16. Now on consulting these passages it wHl be found 
that the word angel does not occur in either of them, 
and it is only by inference that they are included in * the 
host of heaven,' or among the *all things' that are *in 
heaven.' If no more direct passages can be found than 
these to prove the proposition laid down, it is needless to 
have it cU aU^ for it mieht be quoted quite as appropri- 
ately to prove that anyuiing ana everytning were created 
by Cod and Christ. 

The second proposition is, that they ' worship God and 
Christ, Neh. 9.6; Phil. 2.9-11; Heb. 1.6.' The hist 
reference only, strictly speaking, is appropriate, the other 
two are merely inferential. 

The third is, that they are ' ministering smrits. ' Some 
of the references are appropriate, but rs. 68.17, is 
founded on a mistranslation, 'thousands of angels.' 
The best critics are of opinion that the real meaning is 
'thousands of repetitions,' ie. the chariots of God are 
twenty thousand — thousands of times repeated. Besides 
there is no reference at all here to their ministration^ but 
to their existence^ or to their numbers at the most, if the 
'chariots' be held to include the riders, Ps. 104.4 says 
nothing of angels being 'ministering spirits,' but simply 
that G^ makes them ' spirits.' If we adopt the critical 
rendering, ' Who maketh the winds his messengers,' the 
reference is useless. 

The fifth is, that they ' obey the will of God. ' Ps. 103. 
20, is suitable, but Matt. 6.10, says nothing of 'angels,' 
and is only a matter of inference again. 

The sixSh is, that they 'execute the purpose of God.' 
Ps. 103.21, is addressed to 'ministers,' i.e. servants, not 
to angels, who again can only be included by inference, 
and that not very naturally, for ' angels ' have already been 
addressed in the preceding verse. The verse inay only 
refer to men upon earth. 

The eighth is, that they ' celebrate the praises of God. ' 
Job 38.7, sajrs nothing about 'angels.' There may be 
'sons of God' who are not angels, i.e. messengers. 

* Angels' may be only one division of these sons, who are 
honoured and selected to become God's messengers to 
men. Isa. 6.3, says nothing of angek, but 'seraphim,' 
who are never caUed ' ang^i,' and are said to have had 

* wings,' which are never attributed to anxels in Scripture. 

The ninth is, that ' the law was given by the ministra- 
tion of angels.' Ps.68.17 (as noticed above) has no 
mention of angels. Acts 7.53, appears nearer the point, 
but as the Pentateuch is entirely silent regarding the 
supposed intervention of angels in the giving of the law 
at Sinai, it is worthy of enquiry whether the 'angels' in 
Acts 7.53, were not simply the 'prophets' who succes- 
sively revealed the will of Grod to men. Heb. 2.2, can- 
not be proved to have the slightest reference to 'the 
giving ol the law,' but to individual revelations of Divine 
will, whether by spiritual intelligences or by inspired 
messen^rs of Crod. On the who£e it would be safer to 
omit this head altogether. 



The eleventh is, that they 'minister to Christ.' This 
would be better put in the past tense — ^they ' ministered,' 
for it is not present but past service that is referred to. 
John 1.51, i^pears quite inappropriate here. It is not 
said there that they were to descend and ascend for, or 
on behalf of, the Son of Man, but upon him, i.e. he was 
to be the medium by which it was to be done. 

The ttpelfth is, that they are subject to Christ. Eph. 
1.21 ; Col. 2.10, say nothing of 'Miffels;' CoL 1.16, says 
nothing about subjection ofany kind ; 1 Pet. 3.22, is the 
only suitable reference, where we also see that 'angels' 
are distinguished from ' principalities and powers,' as 
something distinct, thougn we cannot fully appreciate 
the distinction. 

The fifteeiUh is, that they ' know and delight in the 
gospel of Christ;' the only suitable passage is 1 Pet. 1. 
12. £}ph. 3.9, 10, is doubtful, aa angels are not men- 
tioned in it at all, but 'principalities or powers,' whi<^ 
we have seen from 1 Pet. 3.22, are distinguished from 
them. 1 Tim. 3. 16, is also unsuitable, as it is the person 
at Christ, not his gospel, that was ' seen of angels.' 

The seventeenth is, thai they * rejoice over every repent- 
ant sinner.' The only reference in support of this is 
Luke 15. 7, 10, but if these verses be examined it will 
be found that it is only said that there shall be * joy in 
heaven,' which may be the joy of redeemed men in glory, 
not of angels, and so v. 10, only says there shall he joy 
'in the presence of <^. before) the angels,* which does 
not at all imply that it is the angels who experience the 
joy ; it may be, as above, redeemed men who, with those 
called angels (l.e. messengers) of God, are in heaven 
around the throne. 

The eighteenth is, that they 'have chaise over the 
children of God.' Ps. 34.7, is scarcely appropriate here, 
for it is evidently the Loid Jesus who is meant by the 
Angel of the Lord (i.e. singular not plural) who encamps 
around his people. The ouier passages are suitable. 

The nindeenth is, that they ' are of different orders.' 
None of the five passages referred to prove this point. 
There is only one Archaneel in Scripture, who is probably 
the Lord Jeeus, under the title of Michael, i.e. who is 
like God? Isa. 6.2, speaks only of seraphim, not of 
angels; 1 Pet. 3.22, distinguishes angels from 'princi- 
palities and powers,' but ikere is no (Hxwf that the latter 
can in any proper sense be called an 'order' of angels. 
1 Thes. 4. 16 ; Jude 9 ; Rev. 12.7, speak only of the Arch- 
anjzel Michael, i.e. Christ himself. 

The twenty-second is, that ' they are wise.' This is, of 
course, very probable, but 2 Sam. 14.20 is only the 
expression of the opinion of a woman, which may or may 
not be correct ; her words are not an authority to us more 
than are the speeches of Job's Mends. 

The (icenty-fiflh is, that 'they are elect.' As the 
original Greek word signifies not merely 'elect, chosen,' 
but ' choice, excellent, distinguished,* (see Robinson's Greek 
Lexicon), it is worthy of enquiry whether this latter may 
not be the real meaning, as in 1 Pet. 2.4 it undoubtedly 
means 'excellent, choice,' as in the original (Isa. 28.16), 
it means 'tried,' i.e. a tried, choice, excellent, approved. 

From this examination of the sin^e article on ' Angels,' 
it is evident that the ' Scripture Text Book' is not at all 
up to the mark of accuracy desirable in such a work. It 
has probably been compiled by persons who trusted very 
much, if not almost exclusivmy, to the ordinary Version 
of the Bible, without ascettaining the exact force of each 
individual passage bythe well recognised rules of Bibli- 
cal interpretation. The work can never be satisfactory 
till the whole be revised by some competent person or 
persons, with the view of removing all strained or useless 
passages. By this means the work will really become 
one on which all may depend for an unbiassed and accurate 
help to the Scriptures. 
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Endowments the 'Dead Fly' of National Recog- 
nitions of Religion. 

That it is lawful and becoming for a nation, as such, 
publicly, through its representatives, to recognise and 
acknowledge not only the existence but the superintend- 
ing providence of God, and to make its legislative enact- 
ments in accordance with His will, has been generally, 
if not universally, admitted in every country, and in all 
ages of the world. If there is a God wno nimle the 
world, and who also preserves it ; who expects His 
creatures to manifest due reverence, gratitude, and 
service to Him, and who wUl also punish disobedience — 
it is at once the duty and the interest of all to yield 
these things to Him. And what natural reli^on, reason, 
and common sense commend, the Bible sanctions. Such 
passages as Prov. 8.15-16; Psabns 2.10-12; Isa. 60.12; 
Dan. 2.21; Rom. 13.1-6, make it sufficiently clear that 
the position and authority of the highest earthly powers 
are ' ordained,' or, more literally, ' arranged,' under God 
as the great Ruler of all things. 

But while all are agreed upon the principle or theory 
above stated, there is, as mi^ht naturally be expeoted, 
a diversity of opinion regardmg the mode in wnich it 
may be carried out. According to some, the theory 
demands or warrants the civil government of a nation in 
selecting one branch or section of the Christian Church, 
and supporting its ministrations out of the general funds 
of the nation; but according to others suon an applica- 
tion of it is unwarranted, as subversive of 1) the 
admittedly normal New Testament ordinance for the 
support of the ministry; 2) the universal and immut- 
able practical law of moral rectitude between man and 
man — * Whatsoever ye wish that men should do to you, 
do you even so to them;' and 3) the great Christian 
principle of toleration, by introducing the element of 
physical force into a spiritual dominion, the weapons of 
whose warfare are emphatically said to be ' not carnal.' 

Before considering the question at issue, let us look 
for a moment at some of the ways in which a nation 
may recognise God — the God of the Bible — as agreed 
upon by lK>th parties. 

I. A nation may recognise God by permitting or de- 
manding its officials to testify their sincerity and truth- 
fulness by a public appeal to Him as the true witness, 
judge, and avenger, in their acceptance and performance 
of public duties. 

II. A nation may recognise €k>d by publicly askivg his 
blessitig on the daily deliberations of its senators. 

III. A nation may recognise God by shaping its enact- 
ments in accordance with His revealed mu^ in such 
matters as marriage and divorce. 

IV. A nation may recognise God by a public regard 
to the observance of a day of rest, so far as public onler, 
decency, and propriety are concerned, and the right 
well-being of society demands. 

y. A nation may recognise €rod by setting apart 
occasional days for thanksgiviiuf or suppHceUion, ealbng 
upon and exhortdng all its members to do the same. 

These five points are admitted by both parties (as 
appears by the 'Articles of Agreement' of the Union 
0[>nmiittee6 of the Free and of the United Presbyterian 
Churches) to be natural and legitimate deductions from 
the great Scriptural truth — ^lliat there is One higher 
than the highest, who hath a name Mrritten, **Kinff of 
Kinss and I^rd of Lords."* They are also admitted by 
the Churches of the United States c^ America, and are 
acted upon by their civil government as fully as they are 
by the British Government in this eountry. 

Let us now return, for a little, to the real questicm at 
isstte— viz., 'Are State EndowBMBts a neeeasary or 

KG. XVI. 



legitimate deduction from the scriptural, reasonable, and 
common-sense principle of national recognitions of 
religion, as illustrated by the five particulars speciiied 
above ? ' 

We have no hesitation whatever in asserting, from 
reason, oommon-seuse, and scripture, that tuey are 
neither necessary nor legitimate. 

I. Because there have been national reco^itions of 
religion without them, both in ancient and m modum 
times. 

1) Constantino was the first Roman Emperor who 
publicly recognised Christianity as of God, yet he did 
not endow it with a single penny from the funds of the 
State. He gave of his own private means, and en- 
couraged others to do the same, but nothing more. 
Indeed, there was no need in the early Church for State 
endowments any more than there is now. The spirit of 
voluntary Christian liberality was, and still is, sufficient 
for all demands. Several centuries elapsed after the 
death of Constantino before any sovereign or government 
ever dreamt of the notion that it was their dttty to apuly 
the funds of the nations to any such purpose. Yet 
during all this time the Jive particulorrs specijled above 
were respected. 

2) The Church of Scotland h^ no State endowments 
for the first twenty years of its existence, yet the five 
particulars were respected. 

3) The United States of America, at the present day, 
give no State endowments to the Churches there, yet the 
Jive particulars are as thoroughly respected as in Britain. 
Voluntary liberality in the United States has done more 
for religion Uiere than it has done here even with the aid 
of State endowments of several milHona of pounds yearly. 
In the United States there is a chapel for every 544 
persons, whereas in Britain there is only one for every 
1000. According to the U.S. census of 1860, the 54,000 
chapals have 20,000,000 of seats, and cost £34,500,000 ; 
there are 8,000,000 of communicants, 4,000,000 of 
Sabbath school pupils, 445 colleges, 55,000 students, 
114,000 day-schools, all free, 150,000 teachers, 5,500,000 
pupils, costing £6,800,000 annually. Nearly £500,000 
18 given yearly for colleges by private donors. The only 
thmg in the appearance of State endowments is the pay- 
ment of two chaplains by the general government for 
opening each house of Congress with prayer daily, and 
preaehmg to that body on the Sunday ; it had also 24 
chaj^ains in the army, and 15 in the navy, in 1851. 
Some of the State governments pay for cnaplains in 
p4*isons, and for daily prayers at their regular sessions. 
The chaplains are from any and all denominations oi 
Christians. 

n. Because in no case whatever have State endows 
ments been given, except with the view and hope of 
making the churches receiving them a politic^ tool, and 
in no case whatever hat*e they been accepted without this 
hope being realised, and the churches corrupted. This 
is now almost, if not altogether, admitted, even by the 
{^vocates of State endowments. State pay ineritably 
implies State control ; it was so in ancient Judaism anu 
Paganism^ and it is so in modem Episcopacy and Pres- 
bytery. Of course there have been corruptions without 
endowments^ but there have never been endowments 
without corruption. Even in the Je^Tsh Church, pious 
kings deposed, set up, and ordered about ecelesiastical 
persons and matters in a way that would not now be 
submitted to by the most Erastian Church in Christen- 
dom ; while kings, not pious, shut the very gates of the 
temi^e, and stopped even the daily sacrifice, in a way 
that shewed how little kings, queens, and princes are to 
be trusted as 'nursing fathers and nursing mothers.' 

HI. Because State endowments are nothing, if they 
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are not enforced by civil pains and penalties. Herein 
consists the real .^n/i-Christian character of all attempts 
to imitate the abrogated law of tithes. In Judaism, 
tithes were left to be paid according to the conscience 
and goodwill of each individual, just as church rates 
now are in Elngland. God is often represented as com- 

Elaining and reproving the people for withholding them, 
ut He never calls on the rulers to collect them by force ; 
on the contrary, He invites and allures them by promises 
of A double blessing. Besides, the notion of tithes — as 
presently understoiS — being in the Jewish Church at all, 
IS a perfect delusion. The priests and Levites, as forming 
one of the twelve tribes, were entitled to a twelfth part 
of the whole hmd, but God deprived them of tnis, and 

Stve them a tenth instead, so that all they got for their 
hour of teaching, preaching, sacrificing, &c., was only 
two per cent.f and even this, only at the good- will of the 
owners I They had a few cities to dwell in, and a share 
of certain sacrifices with those for whom they officiated, 
as was reasonable. But to speak of this modest arrange- 
ment in the same breath with the tithes of modem 
times, is an 4dle,' useless, vile act, for which men must 
'give an account.' — See Matt. 12.36. 

rV. Because State endowments are an insult to the 
self-supporting powerof truth — revealed truth— Christian 
truth, as if it needed, or could accept, the use of means 
that can only be carried out by the exercise of physical 
force, a principle wholly adverse and alien to the spirit 
and language of the Gospel. ' We seek notyours, but 
you — Freely ye have received, freely give — Whatsoever 
IS not of faith, is sin — My kingdom is not of this world, 
else would My servants fight — ^The weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal.* 

V. Because they are an insult to the Saviour as the 
sole Head of the dhurch, inasmuch as, under pretence of 
honouring Him, they practically nullify and set aside 
the natural and normal law of the mamtenance of the 
Christian ministry, that he * who is taught in the Word 
should communicate with Him that teaches in all good 
things. Even so {lU., so also) the Lord ordained {lit., 
"thorouffhly arranged," or "arranged throughout" all 
time ana places) that they which preach the Grospel 
should live of {lit.f out of) the Gospel.' Common sense 
teaches that they who employ any one should pay him 
(whether he be a soldier, a vine-dresser, a shepherd, an 
ox, a priest, or a minister), and that they have no right 
to transfer their obligation to another, neither has any 
of these workmen a right to expect payment from any 
but those who employ him. If Christ employs a man 
He will pay him, if the Church employs a man it should 
pay him ; but there is not the slightest indication in the 
Bible that it is the duty of the State to employ a minister 
of the Gospel in pi*€aaiing it; it would Se as easy to 
prove that it is its duty to rule it, as to feed or extend it, 
for, if the one violates Christ's rights, the other violates 
both the law of Christ and the people's rights. 

VI. Because, among the numerous passages in the 
Bible— Old or New Testament — that speak of the future 
establishment and extension of the Church, there is not 
a single passage which indicates that the burden of 
supporting and extending it is to be transferred from 
those on whom it primarily and naturally rests to others ; 
and, more particularly, tnere is not a word of 'State 
endowments.' All classes of men, from the highest to 
the lowest, even 'kincs,' and 'queens,' and 'princes,' 
are to 'help* the Church, by brin^g 'gilts' and 
offering ' presents,' but not a word of tithes, and glebes, 
and manses, from the public funds I Such a monstrosity 
was unheard of even in the Jewish commonwealth, 
where Church and State were identical. David, and 
Solomon, and Hezekiah gave freely and liberally of their 
' own proper goods ' to erect the temple and support it, 



but not a word of the public money or property being so 
employed. These 'kings' proved their title to be 
'nursmg fathers' {lit., 'those keeping [the Church] 
steady, or firm, or steadfast'), by giving what was 
'their own' to its help, and encouraging and exhorting 
others to do the same, not by giving away other men's 
property, without asking their consent, or against their 
will. *Iioill not offer bunU-offerings unto tfte Lord my 
Ood of tJiat which doth cost me notfiing. ' Noble confession I 
Wortii the mines of Peru to the Church of Christ, as an 
example of. kingly honour and of kingly faithfulness. 
The civil law would interfere to prevent even a real 
parent from giving his child poison. How much more 
should pretended ' nursing fathers' be kept from offering 
such a deadly opiate as ' State endowments,' which have 
so uniformly produced evil, almost only evil, and that 
continually. 

The Jevnsh Church, once, at least, accepted what looks 
like the applying of national funds to the support of 
religion. Axtaxerxes enjoined the governors beyond the 
river to supply Ezra and the Jews with 'silver, wheat» 
wine, oil, and salt' (Ezra 6.6-12) -, and Ezra is said to 
have blessed God for 'putting such a thing into the 
king's heart to beautify the house of the LokI;' but tm 
Ezra is nowhere said to be inspired, his opinion is n^orth 
nothing more than that of a pious Jew of his age, and 
besides it does not follow that because he approved <Kf 
the king's thought, he necessarily approved of the man,- 
ner in which the king managed it, any more than that 
he approved of the other part of the king's letter 
threatening *deaih, banishment, confiscation of gooda, 
and imprisonment,' to all who ' will not do the law qf thy 
Ood, and the law of the king. ' 

The Saviour also was, no doubt, a member of a National 
Establishment, but it had no endowment beyond what 
was voluntary (Matt. 17.24-27), like the tithes of earlier 
times. It was also a model churoh for ' open questions/ 
like all Established Churches, as even the existence ii 
' spirits,' and belief in a futuro state, wero openly denied 
by an active, influential party called Sadducees, so that 
dolenso, Strauss, and Rlnan, would have found shelter 
under its ' broad-church ' canopy ! Patronage also, and 
Erastianism, wero predominant, as was natural. Poly- 
^my, too, was an open question in the Jewish ' State 
Church,' and its 'nursing-fathers' supported it lustily, 
and with as much reason on their side as they had for 
many of their ecclesiastical doings quoted as authorities 
in our venerable 'Confession of Faiui.' 

VII. Because they aro at variance with the compre- 
hensive and immutaole practical law of moral rectitude 
between man and man: 'Whatsoever ye would that 
others should do to you, do ye even so to them.' How 
would any advocate (Froe Church, let us say) of endow- 
ments like to be taxed to support what he conscientiously 
believes to be error — Popery, Unitarianism, Mormonism , 
— merely because a majority of the senators or people of 
the land might wish or vote for it ? It is simply mockery 
to rcply that Presbytery or Episcopacy is the ' true re- 
ligion,' and the others are false. ' To him that thinketk 
anytliing to be unclean, to him it is unclean. He that 
doubteth is oondemned if he eat.' So he that believeth 
Presbytery or Episcopacy to be unlawful, to him thej 
are unlawful ; and to compel him to support them is a 
violation of conscience — 'conscience, I say, not thine 
own, but of the other, for why is my conscience judged 
of another's conscience?' The whole reasoning of the 
apostle on this point in the first Epistle to the CcNrin- 
thians shews how far he was from sneering at the con- 
scientious convictions of others, as some professing 
Christians are not ashamed to do at the present day. But 
there is One who judges. 

In a word, the doctrine of ' State endowm^its' is no 
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more really oonhected with that of National Establish- 
ments, tluui is the suppression of the Bible, the closing 
of conventicles, and the burning of witches and heretics. 
All these were advocated in our own country, in days 
not long gone by, by State churchmen, but what State 
churchman will now vindicate them? They are univer- 
sally disowned as outrageous violations of the true 
relation of the State towuds Christianity, and the doc- 
trine of 'endowments' is now being hud in the same 
category, and ere long men will hold up their hands with 
astonishment that there were Christians in the 19th 
century who believed that religion migfU or should be 
supported by means that require the decrees of citnl 
courtSf the presence of the hayotiet, and the seizure and sale 
of other mens goods! 

The compilers of the * Confession of Faith * have given 
no indication of their opinion of the lawfulness of endow- 
ments, except in so far as the texts they quote ma^ bear 
upon it. These texts are all cancelled by the limitation 
nnder which the whole doctrine of the relation of the 
civil magistrate to religion now lieerin the various Pres- 
byterian Churches — viz., intolerance or persecution for 
conscience' sake, which is surely manifested as much in 
seizing a man's goods as in seizmff his person. 

But the truth is, that, as a weU-known and recognised 
matter of fact, the Church of Scotland has always openly 
allowed a wide latitude in the interpretation of her 
standards, beins moderately Calvinistic, moderately 
Presbyterian, and moderately Erastian, keeping a middle 
pourse throughout her whole history between two ex- 
treme parties — the old Covenanters and the extreme 
Latitudinarians. It has been more concerned with a 

f practical suhimssion than with a theoretical profession. 
ts leading theologians are moderately Calvinistic — 
witness Campbell (of Aberdeen), Macknight, Blair, and 
Bobertson (of Edinburgh), Chalmers and Hill (of St 
Andrews), Dick (of Glasgow), Ritchie, Davidson, Hutchi- 
son, Fisher, Erskine, Brown, Ewing, Lawson, Macculloch, 
M*Lean, &c. Its leading statesmen were content to rest 
its Presbyterian Constitution on its being ' agreeable to 
the Word of God,' instead of the 'divine ri^t' of the 
extreme Covenanters. And so in its practice: it de- 
nounced private baptism, and condones it ; it protested 
against chap. 31 of the ' Confession,' and submitted to it ; 
it accepted a prayer-book with superintendents, and 
rejected it with prelatic bishops ; it opposed patronage 
and accepted it; it chose its ruling elders yearly, and 
then enacted that they ' may not leave it again ; ' it de- 
clared the deaconship 'an oroinary and perpetual function 
in the Kirk,' and neglected it for neany two centuries! 
Jt has altcays sought to become all (Jungs to oM men, that 
by all means it may gain some. Hence the hold it has 
always had, and still has, on the community. Its most 
lively representative — the Free Church — appears likely 
to embrace all the Presbyterian Churches in the land, 
and might even, by a few wise and liberal concessions of 
forms and names, include the large part of the Congre- 
gational and Episcopal communities. All hail to the 
truly Free Church that shall again re-unite the scattered 
members of Christ's body in tms land — having one Faith, 
one Hope, one Baptism — receiving all whom Christ re- 
ceives ! Alpha. 



Note on Oalatians 6.11. 

Authorised Version: — Ye see how large a letter I have 
written unto you with mine own hand. 

Vulgate: — See with what kind of letters I have written 
unto you with mine own hand. 

Beza: — Ye see with how long letters I have written 
unto you with mine own hand. 



AJford: — See in how large letters I have written unto 
you with mine own hand. 

In Coles^s Latin Bictionery, 1679, under *ea4ucus,* 
* caducae literal,* are explained to mean ' letters that spread 
bigger than the pen maae them.* This seems to have re- 
ference to the quality of the paper made use of. 

But in Morrell's Abridgement of A insworth^s Diction- 
ary, Edinburgh 1849, * literae caducae* are interpreted to 
mean, * not lasting, quickly fading. Plin.* 

It is possible that the letters referred to by the apostle, 
in the text cited, may have been of the kind mentioned 
by Coles. 

But I would rather look for the apostle's meaning in 
another consideration. Though Paul, when brought to 
Rome, had considerable liberty allowed him, he was 
still a prisoner, and from Acts 28. 16, we find that though 
he was separated from the other prisoners, and suffered 
to dwell by himself, it was nevertheless * with a soldier 
that kept him,' and he was still bound with a chain, 
verse 20. Doubtless this chain would considerably 
impede the freedom of his hand- writing ; and a sense of 
this seems to break forth from him in the conclusion of 
the Epistle to the Colossians, 4. 18, where he says. * The 
salutation by the hand of me, Paul. Kemember my 
bonds. ' The rest of this last mentioned epistle seems to 
have been written by Timothy's hand to the dictation of 
Paul. 

In an amended translation, perhaps the rendering 
might be : — ^Ye see in how great letters I have written 
unto you with mine own hand. B. L. 



State Chorchism, p. 209. 

'Christ was, during 33 years of his life on earth, a 
member of the Natioiml Church of Palestine, and though 
it was corrupt to the very core, both in practice and 
doctrine, he remained in it to the last, because he had 
liberty of speech and action. ' 

No, Jesus Christ lived and died in the Church of 
Israel, not because he had liberty in it of speech and 
action, but because the tlieocracy was his own appointment 
and must stand, whatever corruptions adhered to it 
until superseded and set aside by the Christian dispensa- 
tion upon the resurrection from the dead. The argument 
employed by the writer in * Biblical Notes and Queries,' 
if it be good for anything is this, to keep all quiet in 
the Roman Catholic Churm, although the command is, 
' CoTtie out of her my people ; if allowed to stand as sound 
in principle, then the Protestant Reformation was a 
grievous error, and all Nonconformists are Schismatics ! 
The vindication of Christian union, by the writer, is, on 
the whole, good and true, but the sooner he deletes from 
his creed the preposterous sentiment expressed at p. 209 
the better. W. 



Time the Test of Truth. 

We are inclined to regard stability as one of the most 
satisfactory tests of truth. In measuring a given tract of 
time with this test, we cannot fail to see what are the 
veritable and reliable principles and doctrines. They are 
those which hold on theirway, and, though submerged now 
and then, come up again with unimpaired strength, to do 
the work of God and humanity. It is interesting to 
notice what a variety of things, doctrines, devices, will 
come up at successive eras, each in its place, and for a 
season the whole world seems to go after it—for a few 
days the gaped-at wonder of the world, claimed to be the 
sovereign panacea of the world's ills ; it then passes off 
and is forgotten. 
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Brief Oatline of Hinda Mythology. 

The Vedas and Sastras, which claim to communicate all 
that need be known regarding the character of the 
Supreme, with the modes of performing acceptable wor- 
ship, and of securing the divine blessing, teach the exist- 
ence of One univer^ spirit, the fount and origin of all 
other beings, animate or inanimate, material or imma- 
terial. To this supreme divinity is civen the incom- 
municable name of !Brahm ; a noun, in the neuter gender, 
as indicating the negative mode of his existence ; and to 
be distin^ruished from Brahm^ the d^tinctive title of the 
first of tne Hindu Triad. Of this great self-existent, 
independent, and eternal One, we are told in the Sastras 
that he resides in perpetual silence, takes no interest in 
the affairs of the universe, finding his happiness in undis- 
turbed repose. They add, that though all spirit and 
without form, he is devoid of qualities, without will, 
without consciousness of his own existence, immersed in 
an abyss of unrelieved darkness and gloom. He is the 
One, say they, not genericaUy, as possessed of a divine 
natiure ; not hvpastaticaUyf as simple and uncompounded ; 
not numerically ^ as the only actual deity — but the sole 
entity, whether created or uncreated. ' His oneness is 
so absolute, that it not only excludes the possibility of 
any other €rod, co-ordinate or subordinate, out excludes 
the possibilitnr of au^ht else, human or angelic, material 
or immaterial.' He is thus, as one wdl says, ' an infinUe 
negative, an inHnUe nothing,* 

This is the supreme deity of the Hindus, m^rsterious, 
ons^proachable, indescribable~.-in fact unintelligible. 

The Hindus are not Atheists in the sense of a chance 
creation of all beings and things. Their system, gener- 
ally, is rather, in its original state, refined and sublimated 
Pantheism, all visible things being regarded as but mani- 
festations of his (BrahmiTs) essence. With a verbal 
change, we may adopt the poet's couplet as descriptive 
of the Hindu faith : — 

< AU are but parts of this mysterious whole. 
Whose body nature is, and Brahm the soul.' 

The authors of the Hindu system, like the Greek philo- 
sophers, found a difficulty in conceiving how pure spirit 
could exert any ener^, and especially an energy sufficient 
to create a world. When, therefore, the supreme Brahm 
willed to create the world, he drew forth from himself 
three hypostases, to which were given the names of 
Brahm&, Vishnu, and Siva. These constitute the cele- 
brated Hindu Triad, of whom the sacred books declare 
that ' They were originally united in one essence, and 
from one essence were derived, and that the great One, 
became distinctly known as three Gods, beiog one -person 
and three gods,* 

Of each of these divine personages, we shall give a 
short description. 

1. BRA.HMA. — ^This deity ii usually represented as a 
man with four faces, riding on a swan, and holding in 
one of his four hands a portion of the Vedas; in the 
second a pot of water ; while the third is raised upward 
to indicate protection ; and the fourth declined downward, 
as bestowing a gift. He is variously styled the ' self- 
existent' — though falsely, since he sprung from Brahm — 
the 'great father,' the 'Liord of creatiu^s,' and, more 
appropriately, the ' Creator.' He is reputed to have had 
oii^inally four heads, having lost one, for a reason HP^^ 
jrhich ms biojgraphers are divided in opinion. Ijiat 
given in the Skanda Purana is as follows : — ' The Lima 
.(or «acrad symbol) of Siva fell, by the curse of a Kishi, 
zrom heaven, and increased to such height that it filled 
heaven and hell. In order to see it, Brahm&, Vishnu, 
and the other gods, assembled, and in the midst of their 
wonder they cSled out, * Who c^n reach its extremity?' 



Vishnu descended to hdl, aad Brahm4 went upwards; 
but neither search proved successful Brahma, under 
the influence of shame, hired the cow Kama [Kama- 
dhenu — i.e. the cow which yields everything desired], and 
the tree ketaka [the *Pandanus odoratissimus'],. as fals* 
witnesses, and asserted three times that he had seen th# 
end. The gods, knowing the falsehood of his declaration, 
deprived him, by their curse, irf all worshu), and Siv» 
cut off one of his heads.' Be the cause what it may, 
there is but One tem^e to his bonomr erected ia the land, 
and he receives less direct reverence than almost any of 
the celestials. 

2. Vlshnu. — This second of the Trimvrtti, [lU. 'three 
forms,'] or Triad, appears as a blue man wearing yellow 
^rments, and riding on a skate, [or more geneiaUy on a 
tfaruda or garura, an animal half bird and half man], 
and holding in his four hands a war-club, a conch sheU^ 
a weapon called a ehakra (or discus), and a water-lily. 
He has numerous other names, [the Satras say 1000], as 
Narayana Viswambhara, Kesava, Govinda, Madhaya, 
&c., and is worshipped as the Pervader, or tiie personifi- 
cation of the preserving principle. 

The Puranas mention ten Avatars (descents or incar- 
nations) of this god, nine of which have already taken 
place— viz., 1) As a fish (the Mattya avatar); 2) as a 
tortoise, or turtle (KacMiapa) ; 3) as a boar ( Varaha) ; 4) 
as a man-monster {Nara-Singha} ; 5) as a dwuf ( Vanuma) ; 
6) as a giant {Parasu-rama) ; 7) as Rama (the hero of the 
Kamayana); 8) as Krishna; 9) as Budktt, The tenth, 
which is still expected, will be (according to the Sastras) 
as a white horse, called the KaUA'^avatar, The first six 
are said to have taken place durins the Satya Yuga — t.c. 
the first or golden age of the worid s history, and of the8# 
there are no images made for worship. The following 
three occurred during the Treta and Dwapara Yugas^ 
and the tenth is assigned to the present and last age, the 
Kali Yujga. 

Each mcamation was effected for the accompHshment 
of some special purpose of more or less importance, and 
^tinguisned by the performance of wondeiful exploita. 
Thus, in the first, Vishnu took the form of a fish (some 
say of one kind and some another) in order to bring up 
the Vedas from the bottom of the ocean, for the ins&no* 
tion of BrahmlL oi^his entering on the work of creationl 
In the Kachhapa, he assumea the form of a tortoise, in 
order to take upon his back the newly created earth, and 
secure its stabuity. The Hindus still believe that the 
esuih is supported on the back of this tortoise or turtle. 
The Varaha happened at one of the periodical destnuy> 
tions of the world, when the earth sunk into the wateva. 
Vishnu, the preserver, appearing in the form of a boai*, 
then descended into the waters, and, with his iiislu, 
drew up the earth. The fourth and fifth avatars took 
place for the destruction of certain giants and tyrants. 
The sixth Parasu-Rama [Parasu is the name of an 
instrument of war], for the overthrow and extinction of 
ti^e Kshatriyas, who had become very corrupt and 
tyrannical. As Rama-chandra, in the seventh, ne con- 
quered and killed the giant Havana, the king of Ceylon ; 
and as Balarama, in the eighth, he destroyed Pralamba 
and other giants. The ninth had for its object also the 
destruction of certain giants. For this purpose, in the 
form of Budha, Vishnu produced amons mankind, by his 
preaching, &c. , a disposition to universal scepticism, that, 
havinff no longer any faith in the gods, the giants mi^t 
cease to apply to them for those powers by which thej 
had become such dreadful scourges to mankind. In this 
appearance, the object of Vishnu was accomplished by 
art, without the necessity of war; but the dreadful 
alternative adopted affords a proof of how wretchedly 
the world would be governed ii eveiything depended on 
the wisdom of man. 
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Some idea of the moral character attribated to Viahnu 
may be gathered from the foUoMring incident recorded in 
the Sastras : — When the lea was churned to recover the 
smhrosia (Mount M-mdre being the churning «tick, a 
five-headed snake, Vaisuka, the rope, and the demons 
called Abutus, the workman), Akabai and Lakshmi, two 
maiden sisters, arose at the same time. Vishnu, per- 
ceiving Lakshmi to be the more beautiful, wished to 
marry her ; but not being able to accomplish the object 
until the elder was disposed of, he deceived the Bishi 
Uddakala as to Akabai s beauty and excellences, which 
Induced him to marry her, while Vishnu espoused the 
woman of his choice. 

The followers of this god, in particular, form one of the 
three-fold divisions of Hindu society — viz., the VaiiQma- 
▼as, the Saivas, and the Saktas. 

3. SiYA is the reputed destroyer of mankind, as Vishnu 
IS the preserver. He is commonly represented as a silver- 
coloured man, with five heads and eight hands, in six of 
which are, severally, a dcull, a deer, me, an axe, a rosary, 
and an elephant rod ; while the seventh is open, in the 
attitude of blessing, and the last in that of protecting. 
He has a third eye in his forehead with perpendicular 
comers, ear-rings of snakes, and a collar of skulls. At 
the end of each series of the four Yugas, Siva submeiges 
and destroys the earth, and then remodels it : his name 
being more properly the new-modeller or reproducer. 
One lorm in which this deity is worshipped is the Unga 
{oT Ungam), answering to the phalli of tne Greeks. It is 
expos^ to view all the country over, and especially wor- 
shipped by the women. 

Siva has an immense number of devotees, some of 
whom consider him superior to Brahm& himself. One of 
his consorts is the sanguinary Kali, another (for he was a 
poly^amist) was the more pacific Durga, of each of whom 
we shall give a short account. 

4. Kali is the Moloch of India. Her appearance in- 
dicates her character. She is represented as standing 
with one foot upon the chest of her husband, Siva, whom 
she has thrown down in a fit of anger ; her tongue, dyed 
with blood, is protruding from her mouth ; she is adorned 
with skulls, and the hands of her slain enemies are sus- 
pended from her girdle. The blood of a tiger delights 
ner for ten years ; of a human being, for one thousand 
vears. If any of her worshippers draw the blood from 
nis own person, and offer it her, she will be in raptures 
of joy ; but if he cut out a pieoe of his own flesh for a 
burnt-offering, her delight is beyond bounds. But, 
thoush thus sanguinary and malevolent, Kali is one of 
the favourite deities of the Hindus. The Swinging 
Festival, and other observances equally atrocious, are in 
her honour, beins designed to avert her wrath, or secure 
her blessing. She is the special friend of thieves and 
murderers, who invoke her blessing before entering upon 
their deeds of violence, fraud, or deatii. 

5. DuROA combines the characteristics of Minerva, 
Pallas, and Juno. Her original name was Parvati, but 
having, by a display of extraordinary valour, defeated a 
giant named Durga, she was thenceforth dignified with 
the name of her conquered foe. This monster is by some 
supposed to be a personification of vice, and Durga of 
virtue, while the struggle typified the action and reaction 
of good and evil in the world. The festival in honour of 
this goddess (the Durga Puja), observed in the month of 
September, has no superior for magnificence of entertain- 
ment and imposing appearance in the country. At the 
celebration of one festival, a wealthy Hindu has been 
known to give 80,000Ib8 of sweetmeats, 80,000Ib8 of 
sugar, 1,000 suits of cloth garments, 1,000 suits of silk, 
and 1,000 offerings of rice, plantains, and other fruits. 
In the single city of Calcutta, it is supposed that half a 



million pounds sterling are annually expended on the 
Durga festival alone. 

6. Indra. — He is called the king of Heaven, and his 
reign is said to continue one hundred years of the gods, 
after which another individual from among the gods, the 
giants, or men, by his own merit, raises himseu to this 
eminence. The sacrifice of a horse {cLstHinwdha) one 
hundred times will raise a person, it is said, to the rank 
of Indra. He is represented as a white man, sitting on 
an elephant, with a thunderbolt in his right hand, and a 
bow in his left. He has 1,000 eyes. 

The Puranas and other Sastras contain many stories 
regarding Indra, who is represented as particularly jeal- 
ous lest any person should, by sacred austerities or sacri- 
fices, out-do him in religious merit, and thus obtain his 
kingdom. To prevent these devotees from succeeding in 
their object, he generally sends a captivating female to 
draw away their minds, and thus lurmg them from their 
religious austerities, induce them to return to a life of 
sensual gratification. He was once guilty of stealing a 
horse consecrated by king Sagara, who was abont to per- 
form for the hundredth time the sacrifice of that animal. 
But that which entails the greatest infamy on the cha- 
racter of this god is his seducing the wife of his religious 
guide {guru) Gautama. This he effected (like Jupiter in 
the seduction of Alcmena) by assuming the appearance 
of her absent husband. Ahalva, the guru's wue, disco- 
vered her celestial seducer; but, through wantonness, 
and he being king of the gods, consented to his importu- 
nities. Gautama, however, met him as he was leaving 
the hermitage, and discovering the crime he had com- 
mitted, pronounced upon him a curse by which the god 
instantly became a eunuch. 

Amaravati, the cj^tal (or heaven) of Indra, was made 
by Visvakarma^ the architect of the gods, a son of Brah- 
m4. It ii described as eight hundred miles in circum- 
ference, and forty miles high. Its pillars are composed 
of dianu>nds; all its thrones, beds, oc., of pure gold, as 
also its palaces. It is surrounded b^ beauteous gardens 
and pleasure grounds, interspersed with pools, fountains, 
&c., while music and dancing, and every sort of festivity, 
entertain the celestial inhabitants. Indra is supposed to 

S reside over the elements, and is by some considered the 
eified impersonation of the heavens. His annual festi- 
val takes place on the 14th of the month Bhadra (August- 
September). 

7. SuRYA, THE SuN. — ^Tlus god is Said to be the son of 
Kasyapa, the progenitor of g(^ and men. Ho is repre- 
sented as a dark-red man, with three eyes and four arms. 
In two hands he holds the lotua^ or water-lily, with an- 
other he sifimifies the bestowment of a blessing, and with 
the fourth 3ie forbidding of fear. He sits on a red water- 
lily, while rays of glory issue Item his body. The Brah- 
mans consider him one of the greatest of the gods, resem- 
bling Brahmi in gl<Hy. The celebrated incantation called 
the gayatri, and many other forms of prayer and praise 
used in the daily ceremonies of the tirahmans, are ad- 
dressed to him. Every Sunday, but especially on the 
first in the month Magna (January-February), his wor- 
ship is performed, especiaUy by women, who beg of him 
the blessings of a son, riches, health, &c. 

Those who adopt this god as their particular guardian 
deity, are called Sauras. They never eat till they have 
worshipped the sun, and when it is entirely covered with 
clouds tney fast. On Sundays {Ravibar)^ other Hindus 
as well as they perform special worship to his idol, and 
some of them also fast. 

Surya has two wives, named Savama (t.f. 'like,' or 
'coloured,* or * golden') and Chava (i.e. 'shade' or 'sha- 
dow.') Savama, it is said, after her mafriage to the sun, 
unable to bear the power of his rays, ma le an image of 
herself, and imparting life to it, named it Chaya, and 
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left it with Surya. She then returned to her father Vis- 
vakarma's house ; but on his refusing to receive her, she 
assumed the form of a mare and fled into the forest Dan- 
daka. Surya went after her to his father-in-law's house, 
who received him with respect, but, unperceived, cave 
him a seat formed of different sharp weapons, by which 
he became divided into twelve round parts (the signs of 
the Zodiac ?). His race was great, but he was pacified 
on leamincthat Visvjiarma had sent his daughter back 
to him- -fey the power of dhyana (meditation) Surya 
ascertained that Savama had become a mare and gone to 
the forest. On which he assumed the form of a horse, 
joined her, and in these forms two children were bom to 
them^viz., Aswini (* horse-bom'), and Kumara(* prince'), 
who became physicians to the gods. 

There are no temples dedicated to Surya in Bengal. 
A race of kings, distmguished as the descendants of the 
sun, once reicned in India, of which dynasty Ikshvuka 
was the first kinc, and Rama the sixty-sixth. 

8. Ganesa is the elder son of Siva and Parvati {alias 
Durca). With his elephant face, big belly, and four hands, 
[holding, respectively, a shell, a chakra (or discus), a 
club, and a lotus (or water-lily). Instead of two tusks, 
as elephants have, he has only one, the other having been 
torn out by Vishnu, when, on one occasion, he wished to 
have an interview with Siva, Ganesa, as door-keeper, re- 
fusing him admittance. Vishnu had assumed the form of 
Parasu-Rama,] and sitting on a rat, he presents a strange 
and repulsive appearance. But for all this no deity is 
more often named than he. Being esteemed the work- 
per/ecter, or one who can place or remove obstacles, he is 
always invoked at the commencement of every religious 
service, enterprise, or composition. Bef<Are underts^ing 
a journey, writing a letter, studying a book, and the 
like, Ganesa is on the lips of the traveller or student. 
This eminent position was assigned him as a com- 
pensation for the strange head he wears, which was put 
upon his shoulders when he lost his own, in infancy, by a 
look of the celestial Sani — the Hindu Saturn. [Durga is 
said, on this occasion, to have cursed the gods, so that 
* they have ever since been childless, except by criminal 
amours with females not their own wives.] The goddess, 
seeing her child headless, was overwhelmed with grief, 
and would have destroyed Sani, but Brahm^ prevented 
her, tellinc Sani to bring the head of the first animal he 
should find lying with its head northwards. [Durga had 
laid her child to sleep with its head to the north, which 
is forbidden by the Sastra. It is superstitiously believed 
that if a person sleep with his head to the east he will be 
rich, if to the south he will have long life, if to the north 
he will die, and if to the west (except when on a journey) 
he will have misfortune.] He found an elephant in this 
position, cut off its head, and fixed it on Ganesa, who then 
assumed the shape he at present wears. Durga was but 
little soothed when she saw her son with an elephant's 
head ; but, to pacify her, Brahma said that, amongst the 
worship of all the gods, that of Ganesa should for ever 
have the preference. Shop-keepers and others paint the 
name or image of this god over the doors of their shops 
or houses, expecting from his favours protection and suc- 
cess. He is worshipped especially at the conmiencement 
of a wedding, as well as when the bride is presented to 
her bridegroom. No public festivals, however, in honour 
of Ganesa are held, nor any temples dedicated to him in 
Bengal, though stone images of the god are worshipped 
in the temples on the Ganges at Benares. 

Sir William Jones calls Ganesa the cod of wisdom, 
referring as a proof, to his having an elephant's head. 
The Hindus, however, in general, consider the elephant 
a stupid animal ; and to be called ' as stupid as an ele- 
phant' is a bitter taunt. He corresponds rather to the 
l<oman Janus. {To bt continmd.) 



For Ministers. 



FLIGHTS OF RHETORIC. 



So far as I ever observed God's dealings with my soul, 
the flights of preachers sometimes entertained me, but 
it was Scripture expressions which did penetrate my 
heart, and that in a way peculiar to themselves. — J, 
Brovm, of Haddington. 

Do not preach so much to please as to profit. Choose 
rather to discover men's sins, than to shew your own 
eloquence. That is the best looking-glass, not which is 
most gilded, but which shews the truest face. — Thonuu 
Watson. 

* Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth. And I, brethren, when I came to you, came 
not with excellency of speech, or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God.' 

NOT DOING ANY GOOD. 

You say you do no good by preaching. This is talking 
weakly ; I had almost used a narder word. Should you 
not be chided for it ? — Orton. 

'Why do you leave off preaching?' said Latimer to 
one. 'Because I do no good,* was the reply. 'That, 
brother,' said the bishop, 'is a naughty, very naughty 
reason.' 

'My word shall not return unto me void,' sadth the 
Lord, ' but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thine whereto I send it.' 

It may be demanded, Wbat must be done, when the 
labours of our calling are in vun? Answer: We must 
follow the command and calling of God, whether we 
have cood success or not, and whatever comes of it. 
Thougn Paul feared his labour was in vain, yet still he 
laboured. Thus to do, whatever follows, is true wiadom, 
and the fear of God. — William Perkins. 

* We are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish.' 

While I oversee the Church, Christ oversees me. — 
Polycarp. 

' Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.' 

I would rather serve God for nothing, than ^ain all 
the kingdoms of the world as the fruit of any sm, idle- 
ness not excepted. — Anon. 

' If the iron be blunt, then must he put to the more 
strengths' 

A quiet application to those duties which are imme- 
diately necessary, though neither easy nor honourable, is 
of much more value than a lone train of activity and zeal 
in a sphere of action sweetened by applause. — Old Autkor, 

If one won't, another will. — Matthew Henry. 

God, and eternity, and the Bible, are witii you, and 
what though the men of the world be against you ?— 
Chodmers. 

A minister has no 'ground to hope for fruit from his 
exertions, until in himself he has no hope — until he has 
learnt to put no faith in the point ana energy of sen- 
tences — ^until he feel that a man may be mighty to compel 
the attention, and mighty to regale the imagination, and 
mighty to silence the gamsayers, and yet not mighty to 
the puUing down of strongholds. — lb. 

I would not ^o out of my way to distrust God's faith- 
fulness ; but neither will I go out of the way to put his 
faithfulness to the trial. — Ih. 

AGED MINISTERS. 

Like Samson in his old i^e, I continually foiget that 
I am not what I once was. But when I take hold of the 
strength of God, I wonder at results. — Anon. 

O Lord ! help an old man. — Thomas. 
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The Lord Jesas Christ as depicted in the 
Four Gospels.— "Behold the Man!" 

A TRUE appreciation of the Character and Work of the 
Lord JesQs Christ lies at the foundation of Christianity. 
The decision of the questit^ — ^whether he be of a Divine, 
or of a merely human nature, cannot but fail materially 
to affect the character of the trust and reliance we are 
invited to put in him, while the want of an intelligent 
acquaintance with the work he was commissioned to do 
by Him who sent him, must tend to bedim our sense of 
tne infinite value of that revelation and exhibition of the 
Father which he has made to us in the Gospels, which 
are primarily and chiefly the great sources of information 
on this subject afforded to us. Very ingenious and 
learned attempts have been made at dinerent times 
to cast doubt and suspicion on the thorough harmony 
of these four Documents, and it has been boldly asserted 
that not only doth the Fourth Gospel represent Jesus 
Christ in *a manner so different from the other three as 
to be almost irreconcilable with them, but that the 
internal diversities of the first three are such as to warrant 
the inference that they, one and all, depended upon mere 
traditions, or at most, on the dimmest recollections of not 
over-tenacious memories. 

Now, at the very outset, we have no hesitation in 
admitting, to no inconsiderable extent, the diversity 
contend^ for, nay, we contend for it, and hope before 
we close, to niake it so plain and palpable that he may 
run who reads, and we hope also, by that time, to shew 
that such diversity, so far from weakening, ou^ht to 
strengthen our faith, as we have thereby the testmiony 
of four separate independent witnesses to the establish- 
ment of all the cardinal facts and fundamental principles 
which lie at the basis of our common Christiamtv. 

Most of the force of the objections just alluded to is 
swept away at once by our endeavouring to obtain a 
distinct conception of the standing-point assumed by 
each of the four evangelical writers; for unfortunately 
we have been too much in the habit of considering them 
very much as merely supplementing one another, as if 
the later ones were dissatisfied with the former, and 
recorded facts or left them unrecorded, just as their 
predecessors were full or scanty on the subject. But 
this view of the matter is cumbered with insuperable 
difficulties, and is opposed to the plainest facts of the 
case; according to it we should have found every 
particular in the later writers so fiUed in as to solve 
every difficulty in the former, and to present one grand 
harmonious picture, without the possibility, or at least 
the probability, of any very striking and palpable incon- 
gruity, but the very reverse almost appears to be the 
case — there is not apparently the very slightest reference 
in the one to the other, but each goes on in his own path, 
as if he, and he alone, were the sole biographer of his 
Beloved Master. 

The Four Gospels were not designated, then, to be 
merely supplementary to and corroborative of each other, 
but on the contrary, to exhibit to his people in all suc- 
ceeding ages, Jesus Christ in four great aspects of his 
offices and character, firsts as the Son of Abraham and 
David — ^the long promised and expected Messiah and 
Ring of Israel — which is done by Matthew; second^ as 
the willing and obedient Servant of God — which is 
done by Mark ; thirds as the true Son of Man — presented 
to the acceptance of Jew and Gentile alike — which is 
done by Luke ; and/owr^/i, as the Son of God — able and 
willing to draw all men unto himself — which is done by 
John. 

In McUthexc he is * the bom king of the Jews ; ' in Mark 
* the messenger ©f the Covenant ; ' in Lvke^ * the son of 
Adam' — the good tidings of great joy which shall be to 



all people ; and in John he is the * Word become flesh' — 
He who hath seen Me hath seen the Father. 

This representation of the Gospels as presenting to us 
four distinct views of Christ as bearing certain relation- 
ships, is not entirely new, but one that has been held 
more or less by many of the ancient fathers. The 
emblem they applied to the Gospels was that of the four 
living creatures mentioned in Rev. 4.7, the first of whom 
was Tike a liony the second like a calff the third like a 
man, and the fourth like a flying eagle. So in Ezekiel 
1.10, four living creatures are seen having the face of a 
TnaUy a lion, an ox, and an ea^le. Now as the lion is 
the * kins' amona; beasts, this was held to be typical of 
Matthews gosp^ in which the kingly character of Jesus 
is most fully developed. The calf or the ox being symbols 
of * service' were considered typical of Mark's gospel, in 
which the humble mediatorial character of the Christ is 
held up prominently to view; the *face of a man' 
betokening human sympathv, was supposed fitly to 
indicate the gospel of Luke, in which the perfect 
humanity and unbounded philanthrophy of God our 
Saviour appears, and the *fl3dng eagle which gazes 
fearlessly on the brieht orb of day was a fitting symbol 
of the gospel of John, in which we have a revealing, 
unfolding, and developing of that love and intimacy and 
commumon, which eye hath not seen, ear had not heard, 
nor had it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

This view of the Gospels is strikingly in accordance 
with all that we know of the personal character and 
position of the several Mrriters. Matthew, a Jew by 
birth, and tax-gatherer by profession, had been accus- 
tomed to contemplate a vast kingdom, and thus most 
naturally sees Jesus as the son of Abraham and of David, 
connected with Abraham's seed, and with a kingdom 
that should extend from sea to sea, and from the river 
to the ends of the earth. 

Mark, again, was himself a servant, as it is said, 
*They had John, whose surname was Mark, for their 
minister,' that is, servant, Ut. deacon. Acts 12.12; 13. 
5; 15.37-39; and Paul says of him, 'Take Mark, and 
bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry,' or ministration, lit, deaconship. 2 Tim. 4.11. 
This one, then, himself a servant, sees Jesus as the 
'servant of the Father,' and introduces him at once to 
his public work, without any preliminary notice of his 
royal parentage, or the honour paid at his birth by 
adoring angels or far-travelled magians. 

Luke, the beloved physician, was undoubtedly a 
entile, being, in Col. 4. 14, expressly distinguished m)m 
'those of the circumcision,' and was the friend and com- 
panion of Paul, who though emphatically the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, addressed his ministry to man as such — 
sees Christ as the Son of Adam or Son of Man — ^not so 
much a king or a servant, but as one who is bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, and unlike any of the others 
addresses his sospel to his most excellent or rather most 
* noble ' Theojpiilus, drawing him thus to the gospel with 
the cords of a man. 

John, who leaned on the bosom of Jesus, most naturally 
sees him as the Son of God in the bosom of the Father, 
full of ^;race and truth, and depicts him accordingly. 

But it is time that we should take up each of the 
four gospels separately, and examine how far the^e 
general tneories are borne out by the facts of the case, 
and not merely by incidental allusions here and there 
which an ingenious and lively fancy may twist or mould 
to suit a purpose. 

First, then, as to Matthew, as we have said already, 
he views Christ chiefly as the Son of Abraham and 
Da\nd, the lone-promised See*l in whom all families oi 
the earth shall oe blessed, and the Royal Heir of the 
Kingdom promised to David and his seed for ever. 
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His first verse is the key-note. * The book of the 

feneration of Jesus Christ, son of Abraham, son of 
)avid/ It is the Heir of the kingdom who has come, 
and his lineage is given at length to prevent dispute. 
In Luke it is traced back to Adam, in Matthew it goes 
only to Abraham. And as this Heir was more tnan 
ordinary, the Jewish prophet Isaiah is summoned to 
bear witness to the mysterv of his birth and the exalta- 
tion of his nature : ' Beholo, a virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bring forth a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel, which being interpreted, is, Grod with us.' 
In this Gospel only do we read of one * born king of the 
Jews;' of the 'star' in the east which brought Uae wise 
men to his feet, while in this very 2d chapter we have 
no less than four prophecies of the Old Testament repre- 
sented as fuliilled, one as to his birth-place being Beth- 
lehem, a second, as to his being brought out of Lgypt, a 
third, as to the weeping in Ram ah, and a fourth, as to 
his being called Nazarene — an inhabitant of a city out of 
which even a good man believed no good thing could come. 
The third chapter again intnxluces the kingdom as 
near at hand, ready to come. Like a king he has a fore- 
runner to prepare his way, the almighty King of Israel 
himself with an audible voice from neaven proclaiming 
him the Beloved Son, and inaugurates him for the roysd 
work before him. Like a great leader and commander of 
men, he is immediately represented in the 4th chapter 
as in mortal conflict with the princes of the power of the 
air, and comes off triumphant; then we have him calling 
and appointing apostles, his delegates and representa- 
tives, anon we have him overturning the work of his 
great adversary, healing all manner of diseases, and in 
the fifth chapter we have him sitting on the throne of 
the kingdom — ^giving those directions, issuing those laws, 
promulgating tnose principles — and speaking with that 
authority which surprises men by a smiple statement; — 
'But I sav unto you,' instead of the tmiid vacillating 
opinions of men. So in Matt. 12. 1, 7, when challenged 
for breaking the Sabbath, he vindicates himself by 
referring to David's conduct, whereas in John 5.17, his 
defence against a similar charge is — * My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.' In Luke 11.14, it is simply said, 
all ' the people wondered ;' while Matthew says * All the 
people were amazed and said. Is not this the Son of 
David?' The phrase * kingdom of heaven' occurs no less 
than 27 times m Matthew, and not once in any of the 
other gospels. But time would fail to quote or refer to 
all these characteristics of Matthew, but conmie^ding 
the investigation to careful consideration, we pass on to 
consider a few peculiarities of his fellow-evangelists. 

Mark was himself a servant, and delighted to pourtray 
his master as a 'servant' also. He gives no gen^o^, 
no miraculous birth, no adoration of wise men, like 
Matthew. There is no reference to his childhood at 
Nazareth, no subjection to his {Nu-ents, no increase of 
wisdom and stature, as in Luke; — ^no reference to his 
pre-existent glory, as in John. These are out of place in 
the biography of a servant, and Mark has none of them. 
There is no Sermon on the Mount, no Our Father, as in 
Matthew and Luke. No lengthened discourses — few par- 
ables. Here is doing rather than teaching. There is no 
arraignment of the nation^ no sentence on Jerusalem — ^no 
bridegroom receiving th£ wise and rejecting the foolish vir- 
gins — ^no lord judging between faithful and unfaithfol 
servants — no reference to the twelve Iqsdons of angels 
whom He might have summoned to his h^p — ^no promise 
of his kingdom to his companion on the cross — no reference 
to the risuig of the saints on the day oi his resurrection. 
In the last conamission to his disciples while Matthew 
represents Jesus as saying, ' All power is given to me in 
hi^aven and in earth,' Mark omits it altogether, and 
nowhere in his gospel do the disciples call Jesus^ ' Lord' — 



till after his resurrection. Matthew says, ' Lord, is it I?' 
Mark only says, ' Is it It' So also in Matt. 8.2 ; 26.22 ; 
7.25. Is this chance? Surely no. It is all of design. 
Mark is fond of using the words forthwith, straightway, 
immediately — thus showing us one who was instant in 
season and out of season. 

Let us now turn to Luke's Gospel, He exhibits Christ 
especially not as the Son of Abraham or of David, not aa 
the Servant or the Son of God, but as the Son of Adam 
or the Son of Man. Accordingly we have a human natural 
genealogy traced up to our £st parent Adam. As man 
he is the priest and the prophet of His people — one of 
themselves. Hence Luke dedicates his work to a brother 
beloved — ^Theophilus — and alludes to his own human 
ability to write Ms Gospel as being one who had perfect 
understanding of all things from the vety first. He 
begins like a simple story-teller among men: 'There 
was in the days of Heroa the king a certain priest.' 
Then we have three son^ speaking of mercy to Gentile 
as well as Jew — those of Mary, Zechariah, and Simeon. 
In the 2d ch. he goes beyond the Jews when he speaks 
of the whole wond being taxed. Then the angel pro- 
claims, 'Behold, I bring you glad tidings to all peoples;' 
then we have the natural fact that the child ' grew in 
wisdom and in stature' — went up with his parents to the 
feast — was lost for a time. Jesus is then linked with all 
the people in his baptism. He becomes thirty years of 
age, the prime of manhood. In Luke there is no refer- 
ence to the law and the prophets, nor to what is said 
by them of old times, as in Matthew, no corrections of 
errors as to alms and prayers, but broad moral teachings 
suited not to Jetos only but to mai. Luke alone teUs of 
Jesus rebuking his disciples for wishing to bring down 
fire from heaven. ' The Son of Man is come not to de- 
stroy but to save.' Luke more than any other adds, * He 
was praying' (compare 6.12, 16; 6.12, 13; 9.18, 29; 11. 
1, 2.). The raising of the son of the widow of Nun is 
recorded only by Luke, and his language is very human, 
veiy tender — 'the only son of his mother — and she a 
widow,' and again — *He delivered him to his mother.' 
Luke more tlmn the others, refers to Jesns sitting at 
meat ; it is a part of human nature. While the paroles 
in Matthew generally refer to the 'kingdom of heaven* 
— in Luke it is 'A certain man' — fell among thieves — 
had a fig-tree— made a great supper — Shaving a 100 sheep 
— ten pieces of silver — two sons — had a steward — clothed 
in purple — went up to the temple. Here only is the 

Elace of crucifixion called by ite Gentile name Calvary — 
ere only is an angel strengthening him — ^here only is 
mention oi the bloody sweat — of his commending his 
spirit into the hands of his Father. Here only does he 
manifest his manhood after his rising by eating a piece of 
broiled fish and of a honey-comb. 

But we must hasten to John's Gospel. He specially 
views Christ as the Son of God — ^the equal of his Father. 
The fourth living creature was like a flying ea^e. There 
is a sublime hei^t and a profound depth which passeth 
knowledge — ' In the beginning was tne Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.* Here are 
waters to swim in — a river that cannot be passed over ! 
John was a lamp— Jesus the l^ht — ^the life — the Word. 
John stood and oare record that this was the Son of God. 
This title occurs teu times in John, whereas it only occurs 
thrice in Mark. His Divine character is seen through- 
out — ^Woman, what have I to do with thee? Destroy 
this teiz^>le, and in three days I will raise it up. Jesus 
did not commit himself unto them, for he knew what 
was in man. 'Verily, Verily,' is found in none of the 
other Gospels, and while Matthew is full of ' righteous- 
ness,' John is full of ' life.' In John there is not a word 
of his apprehension of the Cross — of his griefs. He i« 
«»bove it uiere. He gives — he declares — ^he promises — h^ 
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loves. Not a word of his prayer, or asony, or sweat. 
Throughout he is the incarnate Word. Matthew gives as 
his words, 'My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken mef 
Mark says, ' fie cried with a loud voice, and gave up the 
ghost.* Luke says, 'Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit ; ' but «f ohn says in calm dijgnity : ' Jesus know- 
ing that all things were now accompluhed, saith, I thirst.' 
Then, after he had received the vinegar, he said, ' It is 
finished, and bowed the head, and yielded up the spirit.' 

But I must hasten to a close. I have spoken of the 
diversities in the Gospels, and there is no room at pre- 
sent for an exhibition of their common and harmomous 
testimony as I had proposed. Suffice it to say that in 
reference to the sufifering, the death, and the resurrection 
— ^they agree in one. fiie Son of Abraham, the Servant 
•f God, the Son of Man, and the Son of God alike suffer, 
and die, and rise again. In all the Gospels Christ is 
betrayed by one, denied by another, while a third dis- 
ciple uses the sword; in idl, he is judged by priests, 
scribes, and elders, is condemned by Pilate, is valued less 
than Barabbas, is crucified and numbered with trans- 
gressors, is stripped, and his garments parted amonff the 
soldiers; in all he dies, and has a grave prepu^ for 
another; in all he rises, speaks, and walks with men. 

In all the Gospels John is his forerunner, Jesus is 
baptised by him, John is put in prison, Jesus feeds 5000. 
Peter professes faith in him, is anointed by Mary, enters 
Jerusalem in triumph — cleanses the temple — observes the 
Passover — foretells Peter's Denial — enters Gethsemane, 
is betrayed, brought before Annas and Caiphas — denied 
by Peter — brought before Pilate, accuseil, condemned, 
insulted by the soldiers, is crucified, dies, is buried, and 
rises again. 

These are the fundamental facts on which Christianity 
rests ; on these the Four Gospels are at one, whatever 
diversities there may be on other minor points. We do 
not rest our faith on cunningly devised fables, but on 
facts as incontrovertible as any that can be found in the 
history of man, and these things are written that we 
might believe, and that believing we might have life 
through his name J Omijkron. 

Zeal witkoat Knowledge. 

* For I hear them rec^t-d, that they hatfe a zeal of CM, 
but not according to hnmvledgeJ* 
The first good use of some texts is to endeavour to pre- 
vent a bad one. To an evil-disposed mind it is exceed- 
ingly gratifying to find Scripture that can be (quoted with 
a specious appearance of sanction. This sentence is an 
example ; for it has veiy often been cited for the purpose 
of depreciating zeal ttMlf, of the genuine kind, and in its 
l>est applications. Think on how many excellent projects, 
And efforts, and men, this has been pronounced — * Zeal 
without knowledge, ' How many excellent and eventu- 
jd!^ successful designs would have been abandoned, if 
this had alws^ been listened to as a right i^lication of 
4he text. Wliat would have become, for instance, of 
most of the missionarv projects which are now in hopeful, 
■or eminently successful operation ? of many designs for 
onlightening, reforming, Christianising, dark parts of our 
own nation? of many venturous experiments for good, 
hazarded upon the strength of one circumstance in favour, 
while there appeared many asainst ? of any project of 
hostility to a prevailing evil, boldly conceivea and un- 
dertaken ? In every such instance, the cry has infallibly 
been — * Zeal without knowledge.' 

With men of indifferent, frozen, temperament, this has 
been about the most favourite sentence in the Bible. 
Timid, cowardly men, though otherwise well disposed, 
very naturally take refuge here — the parsimonious are 
^always ready with this good text — the idolaters of cus- 



tom, and of every thing established and old — an intellec- 
tual class, content with mere speculation, and regarding 
scarcely any thing as worth bemg attempted to be done. 
With most of the classes of persons, however, it is not 
that zeal itself, for some use or other, is denied to be a 
most excellent thing. No, certainly ; they extol it, and 
* none would be more zealous than they, on a proper oc- 
casion.* But when can that occasion come ? Is it to bo 
an occasion expressly devised and brought on by Provi- 
dence for the one simple purpose of enabling them to 
show that they reallv possess tnis high virtue ? Or, is it 
to be when the world, and themselves, and all thinsns, 
are a great deal mended, so that there shall be less diffi- 
culty, less to be done, and to be resisted ? But who, 
then, or what, is to do all this that is to be accomplished 
in the mean time? There are immediately and con- 
stantly at hand plenty of such things as have idways 
been deemed by zealous men the objects worthy of zeaL . 
But the deficiency of this rij^ht spirit never fails to be 
supplied by ingenuity enough to make out, that these 
are not the proper objects and occasions. How evident 
it is, therefore, that every thing which may be said in 
the way of disapproving and repressing zeal, should be 
said cautiously and discriminatively. — John Foster, 



Mystery, Reason, and Faith. 

Night oomes down over a ship at sea, and a passenger 
lingers hour after hour alone on deck. The waters plunge 
and welter, and ^de away beneath the keel. Above, 
the sails tower up in the darkness, almost to the sky, and 
their shadow falls as it were a burden on the deck below. 
In the clouded night, no star is to be seen, and as the ship 
changes her course the passenger knows not which way 
is east or west, or north or south. What islands, what 
sunken rocks may be on her course — or what that course 
is, or where they are, he knows not. All around to him 
is mytttery. Ho bows down in the submission of utter 
ignorance. 

But men of science have read the laws of the sky. 
And the next day this passenger beholds the captain 
looking at a clock and taking note of the place of the 
sun, and with the aid of a couple of books, composed of 
rules and mathematical tables, making calculations. And 
when he has completed them, he isaole to point almost 
within a hand's breadth to the place at which« after un- 
numbered windings, he has amved in the midst of the 
seas. Storms may have beat and currents drifted, but 
he knows where tney are, and the precise point where, a 
hundred leagues over the water, ues his native shore. 
Here is reason appreciating and making use of the reve- 
lations (if we may so call tnem) of scieuca 

Night again shuts down over the waste of waves, and 
the passenger beholds a single seaman stand at the wheel, 
and watch hour after hour, as it vibrates beneath a lamp, 
a little needle which points ever, as if it were a living 
finder, to the steady pole. 

This man knows nothing of the rules of navigation, 
nothing of the courses of the sky. But reason and expe- 
rience have i^ven him faith in the commanding officer of 
the ship — faith in the laws that control her course — faith 
in the unerripg integrity of the little guide before him. 
And so without a single doubt he steers his ship on, ac- 
cording to a prescribed direction, throng night and the 
waves. And that faith is not disappomted. With the 
morning sun, he beholds far away the summits of the 
^ray and misty highlands, rising like a cloud on the hor- 
izon; and as he nears them, the hills appear; and the 
lighthouse at the entrance of the harbour, and, sight of 
joy ! the spires of the churches and the shining roofs, 
among which he strives to detect his own. — Stv, Mr 
Peabody^ Philadelphia, 
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Prayer towards the East. 

It is asked at page 206, ' Can any one oblige me with 
the origin of the I&gh Church custom of facins the altar 
durinff the recital of the Apostles* Creed ?' This querist 
must be under some misapprehension, for High Church- 
men have no such custom ; and if Roman Catholics have, 
it is founded upon reasons of a very modem origin. The 
Church of England has no 'altar' to face, the word 
'altar' as applied to the conmiunion table nowhere 
occurs in her liturgy, that and several other sacniicial 
words were expunged from the liturgy in 1552, and have 
not been restored. The custom, however, of praying 
facing the east, and also reciting the creed standing to- 
wards that imaginary part of the heavens, is very ancient, 
and some High Churchmen, so called, perpetuate the 
custom, contrary to their own liturgy. From^about the 
fifth or sixth century it has been the custom to build 
churches so as to be entered by the west, exactly the re- 
verse of the most ancient churches of which we nave any 
knowledge. In the more modem churches the com- 
munion tables instead of being at the west end of the 
church, would be at the east end, consequently praying 
towards the east and reciting the creed facing tnat un- 
known quarter of the heavens, would make it appear as 
if the altar so called, was the point of attraction. This 
foolish custom had its origin partly in ignorance and 
partly in superstition. The great bulk of the early Chris- 
tians received the Old Testament Scriptures either through 
a Greek version of the Hebrew, or a Latin translation of 
the Greek version. And while in the Hebrew Scriptures 
and our version of them we have the word * branch' in 
Jer. 23.5, Zech. 3.8, and 6.12, they in their imperfect 
versions had the word 'east.' The venerable Bede in 
the seventh century, in his Commentary on Luke 1.78, 
citing from his version, 'The East from on high hath 
visited us,' remarks, 'and the prophet speaking of the 
Lord, said, " the East is his name,"^' (Zech. 6. 12). The 
word ' east ' being regarded as a title of Christ, and the 
practice of worshipping eastward beins; common in the 
Christian Church, though confessedly of unknown origin, 
the fathers, with their wide latitude of interpretation 
and application of Scripture, could give many curious 
reasons in vindication of their practice. Origen, Basil, 
and Augustine avow their ignorance of its origm. Basil, 
enumerating a number of superstitions rites and practices 
observed in his day, asks, ' What Scripture hatn taught 
us to pray facing the east ?' He admits that this and 
Dther practices, now laid aside by the Reformed Churches, 
had not their origin in Scripture. Probably this super- 
stition is a relic of heathenism. Some Christians as late 
as the fifth century retained a very superstitious regard 
for the suny and probably very many retained so much 
of their heathenism as still to conduct their worship to- 
wards that quarter of heaven in which he first appears. 

Leo I., pope of Rome, in a sermon on the day of the 
nativity of Christ, a.d. 443, thus addressed his audience : 
— 'From such institutions proceeds this impiety, that 
the rising sun is worshipped from the hills \>y some of 
the weaker sort of people ; which some Christians also 
hold to be so very religious an observance amongst them 
that before they come to the basilica of the blessed 
apostle Peter, dedicated to the one living and true God, 
having passed the steps to the ascent of the upper court, 
they turn themselves back towards the rising sun, and 
bow down their heads in honour of that splendid orb ; 
which we perceive to be owin£ partly to ignorance, partly 
to a spirit of paganism, and tnat to our no small grief and 
affliction.' About a century after this it became the law 
of the Latin Church, that the priest should pray facing 
the east, and, probably, churcnes about this time were 
built, not as heretofore they had been with their en- 



trances by the east, but by the west, and so much better 
suited for this new state of things. 

Durandus, the most celebrated Roman ritualist, who 
flourished in the middle of the 13th century, gives us 
the following information: — * Moreover, although God is 
every where, yet the priest at the altar and in all parts 
of divine service ought, from the institution of pope Vi- 
gilius, to pray towards the east. Whence in churches 
having the door at the west in addressing the people he 
turns nimself, for those before whom we show ourselves 
we address face to face ; according as in the fourth part, 
under the title of salutation it is said, and then about to 
pray, he turns himself towards the east. But in churches 
having the doors at the east, as at Rome, in salutation 
turning is not necessary, the priest celebrating in them, 
always stands turned to the people. The temple also of 
Solomon, and the tabernacle of Moses, are described to 
have had doors at the east ' (lib. v. cap. 2). The ancient 
synagogues and most ancient churches, as the one at 
Tyre and the one at Jerusalem, as well as those at Rome, 
were all entered at the east end. The more modem style 
admits of the combination of heathenism and supersti- 
tion. I understand that Roman Catholics of more mo- 
dem times build their churches in any direction, their 
devotions being directed towards the altar wherever it 
may be ; this also may be the case with the Ritualists. 

Mr Nelson, a High Churchman, says, ' When supersti- 
tion and idolatry had overcome the Church, and the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, with the practice of ador- 
ing and paying divine homage to the elements of bread 
and wine came into fashion, this custom was continued 
(of worshiping towards the east) upon a different account. 
All the old reasons were forgotten or laid aside, and the 
altars being built, and the elevation of the host being 
made towi^ls the east, people were taught to bow them- 
selves that way out of reverence to God, who, they 
believed, was present to their view in that quarter.' 

This pernicious superstition of worshipping eastward 
has an mfluential defender in Dean Hook, who, in his 
Church Dictionary, under the word 'east,' states, ' The 
eye of the Christian turned with peculiar interest to the 
east, whence the day spring from on high visited him. 
There the morning star of his hope fix^ his admiring 
gaze. Thence arose the sun of righteousness with aU his 
heavenly influences. Thither, in prayer, his soul turned 
with kindling emotions to the altar of his God. And 
even in his grave, thither still he directed his slumbering 
eye, in quiet expectation of awakening to behold in the 
same direction tiie second appearing of his Ix)rd.* How 
interesting it would be to know the precise spot to which 
aU those adverbs refer, 'ipAence,' * there,* * thence,* and 
' tJiUher.* Will any of the lovers of eastern worship tell 
us in what part of the heavens the east is, so that the 
entire Catholic Church might know the one point to 
which they might simultaneously direct their momiiu^ 
prayers ; and that all the sections of the same Church 
might dig their graves, so that all the dead in the various 
paits of the world might be with their feet directed to it? 

The noted Dean of St Patrick, saving the MUus sepeS- 
cudi Ecclesla Liliputiana, says, 'That they bury tneir 
dead with their heads directly downward, because they 
hold an opinion that in eleven thousand moons they are 
all to rise a^ain, in which period the earth, which they 
conceive to be flat, will turn upside down, and by this 
means they shall at the resurrection be found ready 
standing on their feet.' Now there is some excuse for 
this extraordinary people, as their custom of burial was 
in exact accordance with their astronomical knowledge, 
but for the Dean's mode of worship and burial no such 
excuse can be made. — This subject is well considered in 
all its aspects in a little book entitled ' Alkibla.' 

JoHH Harrison. 
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The Lord's Prayer— Matthew 6.9-13. 

A PRAYER of a somewhat similar nature is foond in Lnke 
11.2-4, but which was evidently delivered on an entirely 
differQ^t occasion, arising from the direct request of the 
disciples that the Lord would teach them to pray, as 
John the Baptist had taueht his disciples. This, on the 
contrary, formed part of the elaborate address conmionly 
called the Sermon on the Mount. The numerous and 
important variations also between the two records are 
such as to lead to the same conclusion, for if we suppose 
that they were both based upon the same instance of the 
Lord's teaching, it will be oifficult to reconcile them as 
trustworthy verbatim reports of the teaching of the Lord 
Jesus. And here, in passing, we cannot but express our 
profound regret at, and disapproval of, the conduct of 
those critics and commentators who choose to refuse the 
Lord Jesus the liberty allowed to every public-teacher, of 
repeating the same facts and doctrines from time to time, 
in different circumstances, according as he may judee 
expedient. This simple consideration, which commends 
itself to every intelligent mind, frees us from the elaborate 
and painful process adopted by the ' Harmonists,' those 
persons, we mean, who are anxious to explain away 
every little appearance of dissinularity that are found 
constantly occurring in the Scriptures. 

The subject being substantially an exposition of Sacrecf 
Scripture, affords an opportunity of calling special atten- 
tion to the class or classes that we propose forming for 
Biblical Criticism, and of more distinctly intimating what 
is meant by this term, for the definition of terms is of 
paramount importance at the very outset. 

Biblical Criticism — i.e. the Criticism of the Bible, 
may be divided into two parts, the first of which may be 
called the Lower Criticism, and the second the Higher. 
These names do not indicate their relative importance^ 
but their natural and logical order. They are quite dis- 
tinct in themselves, and some who have gained no small 
attainments in the one are much behind m the other. 

The Lower Criticism deals with such subjects as the 
Crenuineness, authenticity, and canonicity of the Sacred 
Writings. It discusses the question, If Ao wrote such and 
such a Book? when was it written? where was it 
written? is it a part of the Sacred Canon? is it unadul- 
terated? — i.e. have no alterations taken place on it in the 
way of omission, or addition, through the lapse of time, 
and the errors of copyists, transcribers, &c. In a word, 
the Lower Criticism tells What Scripture is, or was, 
when it came from the pen of its author or authors. 
This being ascertained and settled, the Higher Criticism 
steps in and proposes to tell What the Scripture (as 
thus ascertained) means. It deals with the meaning of 
words, and sentences, and idioms, through the medium 
of etymology, and the ordinary use of language, as used 
by the original writer and his contemporaries. It 
develops the course of thought that the onsinal writer 
began with, entered on, and followed out. The Higher 
Ontidsm has sometimes unnecessarily been divided into 
two parts — viz., Hermeneutics and Exegesis, the one 
pointing to the meaning of the text, and the other to its 
gpirit and genius. 

It is a class, then, for * Biblical Criticism,* in its widest 
sense, including both the Lower and the Higher depart- 
ments, that we would desire — and if specific names were 
wanted to distinguish these somewhat, we would call the 
one * Biblical Criticism,' and the other 'Bible Criticism,* 
but as they are both so intimately connected with each 
other, that we really cannot come as Christian students 
to the examination of any passage of Scripture, however 
short, without touching on both, we are content generally 
with the title of *Bibhcal Criticism.' 

Let us now turn to Matthew 6.9-13, and for the sake 



of connection go back to 6. 5, and even to chap. 5. 1, 
from which we learn that Jesus seeing the multitudes 
flocking to hear him, went up to a mount (in Galilee) and 
thence addressed them. He spake of the character of 
those who are truly happy or * blessed ;' of the honour 
and responsibility of bemg like * salt * and * light ;' of his 
coining to fulfil Uie 'law,' and of the superficial teaching 
of men in reference to murder, adultery, oaths, retcJiation, 
hatred of enemies, and alms-giving. 

In 6. 5 he turns to prayer, and following his own 
common Bible and Hebraistic method of teaching, he 
first guides his disciples and the multitude by telling 
them negatively^ what they are not to do, and t)i<mpositively, 
what they are to do. There were two parties whose 
conduct in prayer they are not to imitate. The hypo- 
crites — i.e. the Pharisees — who sought publicity in their 
prayers; Jesus forbids us to do this, but on the con- 
trary, to go into our closet, and shut the door. The 
heathen^ again, who used vain repetitions ; Jesus also for- 
bids us to do this, because our Father knows what we have 
need of before we ask him. So far, we have the negative 
side presented to us — *Thou shalt not* — but we are not 
left with this cold warning. Nature, it is said, abhors a 
vacuum, and man's heart requires something positive; it 
cannot live on mere negations. It is not enough to avoid 
sin, we must cleave to that which is good ; nay, we must 
not only he good, but do good. The Saviour, therefore, 
is not content with clearing his disciples' hearts and 
minds from evil — he fills &em with good things, as 
found in 6. 9-15. 

Before proceeding, now, to the examination of these 
verses, let us call in the Lower Criticism for a little, and 
see what it can do to help us in the matter in hand. The 
first and essential thing in the building of a house is its 
foMidation; if this be insecure and uncertain, they labour 
in vain that build it, for at a moment, when they do not 
expect it, the whole fabric may fall, and bury ^em in its 
rums. And just so it is with the case in hand; we 
might, from the passage as it lies before us, draw many an 
excellent lesson, and yet find that we had been building 
on sand, and deceiving ourselves and others; for the 
question may be started — and that most legitimately — 
is the passage before us really a part of the sermon on 
the mount? or has it been foisted into the Scripture 
during the times of the dark ages, when only a few 
monks had possession of the Scriptures, and even kings, 
and nobles, and bishops, could not read? may it not 
have been introduced by some clever but unscrupulous 
act of priest-craft? 

This is a perfectly fair and legitimate question, and it 
requires as well as deserves an answer. Let us call in 
Biblical Criticism then, its Lower department, as we 
have termed it, and see what U has to say on the 
subject, and how i^'may affect it, more or less. The 
object of the Lower Criticism, is, as said before, to 
tell what is Scripture; and the questi6n we have now 
to put to it is: Is this passage of Scripture — 6. 9-13 — a 
part of the original text as it came from the hand of 
Matthew? Yes or No? The answer which the Lower 
Criticism gives to this question is in no ambiguous tone. 
It says most unhesitatingly — rr is ! And how do you 
know it? how do you prove it? Because first, these 
verses are found, more or less exactly, in every Greek 
MS. that has been yet discovered of the Gospel of 
Matthew ; and about 500 of these MSS. have actually 
been discovered, written some of them in Europe, some 
in Asia, and some in Africa, some of them dating as far 
back as the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS., generally 
believed by the very best scholars to be of the fourth or 
fifth centuries. And secondly, because these verses are 
found in every one of the ancient Versions — e.g. the 
Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Sahadic, Armenian, &c., and 
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these moreover, were not merely private versions, but 
were publicly used in the various churches in the several 
lands where these languages were spoken. And thirdlf/f 
and lastly, but not least, these verses were quoted and 
commented on by every FatJier of the Christian Church 
from the very beginning who comments on the Sermon 
on the Mount at all. 

So much, then, for the very satisfactory answer which 
the Lower Criticism gives to the question regarding 6. 
d-l3; so we now take it for granted, as a thing beyond 
all reasonable dispute, that Ihese verses are substantially 
a true part of the Gospel according to Matthew ; but from 
the general we must descend to particulars — e.g, admit- 
ting the genuijieness of these verses as a whole, what 
does the Lower Criticism say of each verse, of each 
clause, of each word? are these aU genuine? The answer 
to these questions is somewhat less peremptory. The 
Lower Criticism answers, that having examined aU the 
Greek M8S. , all the Ancient Versions, and all the Ancient 
Fathers, it is bound honestly to say that some words 
most probably, yea certainly, are interpolations^ and 
should not be here at all, some words are probably 
tramposedy some are probably mis-speUj while some are 
probably changed or omitted. 

For example: Sxine words are most probably, yea 
certainly, interpolations, such as the last clause of v. 13, 
"* for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen.' This doxology is wanting in eSi the 
most ancient MSS. and Versions ; and the Fathers, when 
expressly expoun<ling this Prayer, omit all reference to 
the doxolo^, a fact that is quite inexplicable except on 
the supposition that it did not exist in their days. It is 
wanting also in Liike's record of this prayer. 

Some words are probably transposed, Tertnllian {fl. 
A.D. 200), reads 'Let thy kingdom be done (i.e. happen, 
cume to pass), Let thy will come.' 

Sojne words are probably mis-spelt — e.g. * we foi^ve * 
/or * we forgave.' 

Some wijrds are probably changed — e.g, wf«rtux*rii for 

Some words are probably omitted — e.g. after * Lead us 
not into temptation,' Hilary, Jerome, and Ambrose add, 
' more than we are able to Dear.' 

In 6.13, perhaps *as* should be omitted. Some 
MSS. that omit the doxoloffy retain the ' Amen. ' 

So much for the result ofthe Lotoer Criticism. It has 
built up, and it has pulled down ; it has satisfied us on 
the one hand that these verses, as a wfiole, may be safely 
trusted as the very words of Jesus, and on the other that 
the doxology is no part of his words. For this we have 
reason to be thankful ; it affects no article of the Chris- 
tian Faith, and overturns no moral precept, while it 
gives us a double security, as it were, against error, 
whether it be in shape of taxing from, or adding to, God's 
Word. 

Leaving then, for the present, this Lower Criticism, let 
us proce^ to the Higher. We have been standing, as it 
were, before the gate of a beautiful palace, examining its 
outward appearance, let us draw near with filial rever- 
ence and godly fear, in the full assurance of faith, and 
let us see this great sight — Ood teaching man to speak to 
Himsdf! 

*Afteb this BfANNER, THEREFORE.' A Considerable 
diversity of opinion prevails whether this prayer is to be 
held as only a model, or as a form also. Judging from 
the important variations occurring in the other example 
of it found in Luke 11.2-4, and from there being no 
allusion to it in the other parts of the New Testament, 
it is not probable that it is designed as an exclusive 
form, yet from the form of the expression in Luke, 
(* When ye pray, say, Onr Father,') it appears not im- 
probable that it really was a form to be used, as well as 



a model to be imitated, by those who were but babes in 
Christ. As it contains no reference to the Mediator, it 
evidently lacks the efficacy of that ' name which is above 
every name' — ^through which alone our prayers can be 
accepted. 

The expression 'pray yk,* ia tit. the 2d person plural, 
present imperative of the middle voice, and ought to he 
rendered: 'be ye pouring yourselves forth well before 
(God) ;' in Luke 11.2 it is in the 2d person plural, present 
subjunctive : * when ye may pour yourselves forui well 
before (God).' The primitive idea of the simple verb is 
to 'pour forth' — implying the fulness and ireeness of 
the heart and mouth. Then the prefix to it — tv — ^means 
'well or good,' and the other prefix — w^is — ^meana 'to- 
wards or oefore,' and the whole compound idea is 'to 
pour-forth well or good towards or before' some one — God 
of course is to be understood. The verb is in the middle 
voice, which generally signifies ' to do a thing for or to 
one's self,' and the present imperative is the mildest of 
all the forms of the imperative, denoting 'an action 
already commenced and to be continued, or an action 
going on, or to be frequently repeated;' it often denotes 
merely 'advice,' implying 'softness and reserve of 
expression.' 

From all this we may learn, 1) that prayer is a ' pouring 
forth' of something to God; 2) that it is a pouring 
forth of something m a good or well-pleasing manner to 
him ; 3) that it is a pouring forth of ourselves to him ; 4) 
that prayer is not so much a commanded duty, as an 
advice, a counsel, a permission (Luke 11.2), not spring- 
ing from law, but from a felt- need, and the fulness of 
the heart, and 5) that prayer is to be a continued thinff, 
not in fits and startis, but habitusJ and perpetusS! 
'Thus, therefore, continue ye pouring-yourselves-forth 
well before God.' 

'Our Father which art in Heaven.' This is the 
introduction to the prayer. When we come to ask any» 
thing from anyone, it is useful, yea essential, to know 
who he is, what he is, where he is. Ignorant of those 
things we may utterly ruin our own cause, and the more 
clearly defined he is to the mind of the suppliant, the 
more chances of success. An 'unknown' CkkI may be 
feared, but he cannot be loved; we must know something 
of his character before we can ever hope of success, and 
as we can realise anything of the Unknown only through 
the medium of the known, we naturally form conceptions 
of Deity from our own qualities. Man was originally 
made in the imase of Crod, and God has revealed himseif 
in the image of Man. God was manifest in the flesh, 
and here he is revealed as a Father ! Let us consider 
this word — this phrase ! 

The Greek word for Father properly means a *fteder,* 
from a verb signifying 'to feed.' The Sanscrit piiri is 
of the same origin, pomting to his du^^ to feed, nourish, 
and tend those under his care. The Hebrew idea is 
somewhat different, it is that of a ' source, a spring, an 
originator,' — an idea of God not just so human-like as 
the Greek and Sanscrit one, yet equally essential to a 
complete view of His character. The paternal character 
of God, both as a Creator and a Provider is, and has 
been recognised, more or less, among all nations and 
religious systems; in the ancient Paganisms of Greece 
and Rome, as well as in China, India, &c, at the present 
day. But it is only in the Sacred Scriptures that this is 
carried out consistently with his other attributes. There 
wo have no such representations of the Fatherhood of 
God as the Epicureans of old indulged in, that it con- 
sisted simply m his work of creation, and that he cared 
nought for the cieatures he had made, leaving them to 
live or die according to fate or their own doin^. The 
Ood of the Bible is introduced at its very beginning as 
the Father— i.f. Former of all things, animate and iu;uii- 
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mate, and also as the perpetual Father — %.€. gaardian, 
guide, and companion of the beings he has made, rational 
or irrational ; the stars of the heavens, the fowls of the 
air, tiie lilies of the field, the hairs of the head, the 
thoughts of the heart, the words of the mouth, the aetions 
of the hands, the return of day and night, summer and 
winter, the events that befall us, whether ^reat or small, 
are all known to, and regarded by. Him who is ' Our Fatiter 
in heaven: De. 32.6; 1 Ch. 29.10; Isa. 63.16; 64.7; 
Jer. 3.4, 19; Job 28.38; Ps. 103.13; Mai. 1.6; 2.10. 
The Fatherhood of God is C[uite as diatmcUy revealed in 
the Old Testament as it is m the New, and though not 
so frequently alluded to in mere words, yet as perpetually 
in action^ perhaps even more so ; as there his creatures 
are regarded as comparative babes and infants, requiring 
a father's guiding hand in everything, while in tiie New 
Testament he treats them as possessmg more reason and 
intelligence, giving out great general principles to guide 
rather than the nunute dogmatic directions of the older 
dispensaticm. Eveirwhere in the Sacred Scriptures he 
is regarded as a Father, our Father, both in his relation 
to us as the source of our being, and as the nourisher of 
our frame-work — external and internal. * I said, ye are 
gods, and all of vou sons of the Most High ! ' ' Hath the 
rain & father f who hath begotten the drops of dew?' 

But the New Testament representations of the Father- 
hood of God, as might reasonably be expected, are cal- 
culated to elevate our conceptions of Him from beins 
simply the cause of our existcnice, and the ever-watchful 
supporter of our bodies and our souls, to be regarded with 
awe, and respect, and gratitude, to His being the Pat- 
tern, the Bxunpie, the Type, to which we are required 
to aspire, and to assimilate ourselves. He is already, 
indeed, in spite of ourselves, our Father, by creation and 
preservation, but we are called upon to become his sons — 
t.6. to manifest ourselves to be such, by being like him 
perfect, holy, and loving. 

But not only so : we are taught to regard him as our 
Father, and to call him so in prayer — at least, in prayer 
with others, for this is a social prayer, not a private one. 
He who uses it alone may indeed do so as j(»ning himself 
in thought to the great family in heaven and earth of which 
he is a member, but if words have any meaning at all — and 
it is one of the very first and fundamental principles in 
the interpretation of Scripture that God speaks to men 
in the language of men — then the word *our* points to 
united prayer. And herein lies a great and impcntant 
principle. No being stands entirely alone bv himself. 
He has a connection with others, more or less close. 
None of us can live to ourselves nor die to ourselves. We 
exist to receive an influence for and from others, direct 
and indirect. For all this we are responsible. We are 
not creatures of God only as regards our individual being, 
but our collective being as a company, a family, a nation. 
This collective beins depends as really on God as our 
individual being, ana hence from the very earliest period 
* men began to call upon the name of the Lord,' or as it 
is more Uterally rendered, *in the name of the Lord.' 
This was the beginning of public preaching, and public 
teaching, and public prater, and it has oontinu^ till 
now, and shall continue till time shall be no more. All 
nations have had, and still have, public prayers. And 
the prophet Jeremiah is very emphatic in denouncing woe 
upon the ' families who call not upon his name. ' Private, 
personal, individual prayer is indispensable, but united 
>rayer is not only permitted and blessed in the words of 
;he Redeemer, 'Where two or three are gathered to- 

f ether in my name, there am I in the midst of them to 
less them, and to do them good,' but it is commanded 
in the words before us : ' Thus, therefore, be ye pouring- 
yourselves-forth well before God: Our Father!' 
(To be conUnued.) 
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The ' Essays and Reviews ' Analysed* 

{Continued from p. 214.) 

The author examines the civil and ecclesiastical laws 
connected with Subscription, and thinks, from the vague- 
ness of the language, that they are 'inoperative upon 
the conscience.' Still, however, he is of opinion that 
even the appearance of stringency should not remain, 
and proposes that the third article of the Thirty-sixth 
Canon and the first section of the 13th of Elizabeth 
should be repealed, and that the Articles, for the present 
at least, should be left, for the clergy as for the laity of 
the Church, as ' articles of peace, not to be contradicted 
by her sons.' 

This is still further urged for a vanity of reasons. 
Experience proves that subscription does not exclude 
Romish views, nor can it reach fluctuations of opinions. 
Besides, a National Church should make her oasis so 
wide that all, however divei^ent their opinions, may 
belong to her communion, or enter her ministry, or share 
her emoluments. This is their right, and it is not policy 
in the State to * infringe upon the birthright of citizens.' 
Speculative doctrines belong to philosophical schools not 
to a National Church, whose office it is merely to attend 
to * the ethical development of its members.' 

In freeing ourselves from needless intellectual re- 
straints, Mr Wilson thinks that the principle of ideology 
may be applied to the doctrines of Scripture and the 
formularies of the Church, which looks more to the 
spiritual significance of the doctrine and history of 
Scripture than to verbal accuracy. No doubt the prin- 
ciple may be carried to excess, stiU it is better than the 
excess of a dull acquiescence, which, in an unquestioninff 
spirit, accepts, 'as if they were literally facts, aU 
particulars of a wonderful history, because in some sense 
it is from God.' 

The author thinks that Christianity is a life not a 
belief, that Christ has not revealed 'a historical faith,' 
and he looks forward to the hope of * idl, both smiJl and 

Ct,' finding, in the ages to come, *a refuge in the 
m of the Universal Parent. ' 

The fifth Essay is entitled : * On the Mosaic Cos- 
MOOONY. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A.* 

ANALYSIS OF THB FIFTH ESSAY. 

This writer believes that the Scriptures give a view of 
the universe opposed to that of modem science, and that 
therefore we should admit the possibility of error in 
them on subjects discemable by our faculties. The 
discrepancy between science and revelation appears 
particularly in astronomy and geology, and the object he 
proposes in lus Essay, is to analyse some of the popular 
theories by which tne Mosaic record and the facts of 
geology are attempted to be reconciled. 

He observes that the account of creation contains two 
palpable errors ; for first, light is represented as existing 
before the manifestation of the sun, and before its 
receptacle was made ; and again, the firmament is des- 
cribed as a solid vault. That tiiese views are whoUy 
adverse to our present astronomical and geological know> 
ledge, he conclu<les, is evident enou^. 

The conciliation theories he examines are two: — the 
one adopted by Chalmers and Buokland, and the one 
so strongly advocated by Hugh Miller; and in arguing 
against them, he endeavours to show that they are 
mutually destructive. To the theory which assumes 
that an indefinite period elapsed between the 1st and 
2nd verses of Gen. i., he opposes the obiection of the 
Scotch geologist. And again, that proposed by the latter, 
is in turn set aside by the objections of Dr Buckland. 

While Mr Goodwin admits that Hugh Miller's theory 
tallies to a certain extent with facts, he particulariy 
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argues against the* days of Genesis being regarded as 
geological periods; what, 'lie asks, becomes of the state- 
ment that each day consisted of an evening and a 
morning, or of the fact that God rested the seventh 
day? He also considers that the notion that Moses 
describes what was presented to him in vision, is an 
admission that he speaks merely of appearances, and not 
of things which really did happen. 

The writer regards the Mosaic records as the specula- 
tion of some Hebrew Newton or Descartes, devising a 
scheme as best he could with his limited knowledge of 
science and contracted observation, and he thinks that 
though it represents much that is quite contrary to fact, 
yet we ma^ adipire its proximate correctness. And that 
though, with regard to details, observation faQed him, 
he seized on one sreat truth — namely, the unity of the 
design of the world, and its subordination to one sole 
maker and lawgiver. 

The Mosaic Cosmogony, he says, answered its purpose 
for a time. God was pleauBed to educate mankinn by it, 
for ages it satisfied man's wants, and formed a sufficient 
basis for theological teaching ; ' and if modem research 
now shows it to be physically untenable, our respect for 
the narrative which nas played so important a part in the 
culture of our race need be in no wise diminished,' even 
though we must regard it as ' not an authentic utterance 
of Divine knowledge, but a human utterance.' 

The gixth Essay is entitled : ' Tendencies of Reltoious 
Trouoht in England, 1688—1750. By Mark Pattison, 
B.D.' 

▲NALTSIS OF THE SIXTH ESSAY. 

The writer takes for his subject the Deistical contro- 
versy of the eighteenth centurv. To this ace he applies 
the appellation Seculum RaiwnaUeticum, because the 
supremacy of reason in matters of religion was then by 
all parties recognised as a fundamental principle, ana 
the rationalising method possessed the whole field of 
theology. 

Mr Pattison divides that age into two periods, marked 
by the middle of the century. Thou^ both periods 
were engaged upon the proof of Christiamty, he considers 
the theology of the latter half superior to that of the 
former, the former being devoted to the examination of 
the contents of Revelation, while the latter was narrowed 
to what are termed the 'Evidences.' This 'evidential 
school' he considers useless; while paying a compli- 
ment to the head and heart of Paley, he affirms he 
'dedicated his power to fictitious thesis.' The only 
useful 'historical investigation' introduced by Bishop 
Marsh was excluded, ' from a fear that it might prove 
too fertile in results.' 

Mr Pattison does not think the Deists were fairly 
treated — the objections they brought against Revelation 
were 'solid charges,' embracing questions which impinge 
on human reason, such as 'miracles,' 'the extirpation of 
the Canaanites,' 'the eternity of heU torments;' while 
the Christian apologists ' had left the bench for the bar, 
and taken a brief for the apostles,' their want of candour, 
blindness to difficulties, ill temper, are incredible. The 
principal writers, however, on both sides ' have expiated 
the attention they once engrossed by an universal 
oblivion;' and names which once commanded universal 
homage now only excite a smile of pity. 

To two only is credit given— Butler and Bentley. 
Butler, however, ' comes forwaid not as an investigator, 
but as a pleader,' while, though Bentley's answer to 
Collins was decisive as a critique, he did not attempt to 
reply to his aigument. Besides, Bentley was coarse and 
abusive, whereas Collins was a gentleman. The pulpit 
•s well as the theology of the age was characterised by 



this rationalising spirit. 'Duty was reccMnmended oir 
the highest sround of prudence, nor were the preachen 
of the perioato be censured for adopting this style, ' for 
in the pulpit the preacher has no choice, but to taJks his 
audience as he finds them;' besides, preaching 'thft 
morality of conse(|uences' was considered the best remedy 
for 'the prevailing licentiousness.' And the writer 
thinks that ' if any form of rational belief can control 
the actions of a rational being, it is surely this which 
represents obedience to God's commands necessary to 
secure our interests in this world and the next.' 

On the whole this appeal to man's reason was an effort 
'to find a new basis for doctrine,' in the place of those 
which had failed it. Church authority hiad failed, the 
inner light had failed, there remained to try an app^ to 
common reason, but this, equally with the others, is now 
proved to have been a failure. 

The conclusion, then, to which the writer seems to 
come is that the basis of religious belief is now uncertain. 
And that he who would now endeavour clearly to make 
it out would find that he entered on an enquiry not 
perhaps 'altogether profitless,' but on one that wae 
'perplexing.' 

The seventh Essay is entitled : ' On the Intebprsta^ 
TION OF ScRiPTUBE. By Benjamin Jowett, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford.' 

ANALYSIS OF THE SEVENTH ESSAY. 

The writer enters into a lengthened consideration of 
the various causes which contribute to differences in the 
interpretation of Scripture. These he ascribes to former 
controversies, to the progress of the human mind, to 
allefforical, logical, hypercritical, and rhetorical methods 
of dealing with ike language of the Bible. But that 
upon which he particulany dweUs as the most fruitful 
source of differences is the view of inspiration. The 
Author conceives that there is no foundation in the 
Gospels or Emstles for the idea that the Evangelists or 
Apostles had any inward sift. St Paul, he says, 
hesitates and corrects himseir like any other Christiaa 
teacher ; and he believes that, were it not for the opinion 
that 'there can be no error in the Word of God, there 
never would be any attempt to reconcile the discrepancies 
and variations of Ucts wmch exist. Our idea of inspira* 
tion should be such as to admit of contradictions between 
Scripture and science, and the results of historical 
inquiries. And he thinks that in the present day, when 
there are such a variety of speculations relating to the 
formation of the earth and the beginnings of the human 
race, it is not wise to peril religion by setting revelation 
or in^iration in opposition to them, as some of these 
guesses might prove true. 

Another cause which has led to differences of inter- 
pretation, Mr Jowett considers to be the idea that there 
IS a double sense in prophecy, and that the law is a 
symbolism of the Gospel; this, he conceives, cannot be 
proved, and if the principle be once admited, the most 
m3rstical interpretations ot the Fathers cannot be refused. 

Scripture must be interpreted like any other book; 
it has the meaning which was present to the minds of its 
authors. Nor are we to suppose that there is any 
particular design or connection in the arrangements of 
its parts ; so tlukt even in illustrating Scripture by itself, 
we should be careful to confine our^ves to writings of 
the same age. Nor should the language of Scripture be 

Sressed too closely, because there is in it a want of 
efiniteness and logical precision. Hence the author 
thinks, 'that Christian truth is not dependent on the 
fixedness of modes of thought,' and that distinctions of 
theology are not to be found in the New Testament^ but 
are of a later growth. He believes that they who deny. 
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and thoy who believe in, the final restoration of man, 
may equally find texts of Scripture to favour their 
views, and therefore we should be unwilling to impose 
any narrow restrictions on religious belief — we should 
senarate the accidents from the essence of religion. 

Mr Jowett thinks that distinctions in theology are fad- 
ing away, that doctrines are no longer based upon texts, 
it being felt that the power of the Gospel does not consist 
in such distinctions, but in a religious life. If any feel 
that in some of his statements there is a wanton exposure 
of the difficulties of Scripture, he would remind them 
that they are already well known, and that greater 
injury may^ be done oy an attempt to conceal them; 
while, if his words cast a shade of trouble on the future 
life of any who are about to become clergymen, he 
would have them consider that all are not csdled to 
engage in such inquiries, that the difficulty is not so 
great as ima^nation paints, that the suspicion attaching 
to such inquiries is no reason why we should doubt their 
value, and, lastly, that there is a nobler idea of truth 
than that supplied by the opinions of mankind, or the 
voice of parties in the Church. 



Answers to Queries. 

ImmortaUty^ p. 238. — It is very evident that both 
R. B. W., and those for whom he says 'the prospect of 
annihilation has no terrors,' entirely misunderstand the 
doctrine, now held by many, of the eventual complete 
destruction of the wicked; for this definitely includes 
the idea of a ' future state,* and ' future retribution,' and 
justifies the forebodings thereof. The theoiy supposes 
that the souls of the wicked survive in Hades (where 
the rich man in the parable ia described as suffering), 
until the day of resurrection and judgment, which cannot 
be at the death of each individual, as in Rev. 20, it is 
placed definitely at the end of the millennium : — and that 
afterwards they suffer a terrific destruction of both body 
and soul in Gehenna, or the lake of fire, which is the 
second death, more complete than the first death, as this 
extended to the body only; Mat. 10.20. This fearful 
process of destruction is supposed to be attended with 
sufferings of various length and intensity, in proportion 
to the sins committed, and perhaps to the sufferings 
endured before. There is no controversy about the wgrd 
* everlasting,* as this * punishment' of * destruction,* when 
consummated, is as 'everlasting* as the 'life* to which it 
is opposed. Matt. 25.46; 2 Thess. 1.9. Like 'eternal 
redemption,* though not a process going on, it stands 
unrevoked for ever. It appears, however, that for Satan 
and two of his principal coadjutors, there is a severer 
sentence of tormtnt for ever and ever, or at least, for ages of 
ageSf Rev. 20. 10. [We doubt this last assumption. — Ed. ] 

Tlie Sabbath, p. 239.— The only explicit ground in the 
New Testament on which to rest the perpetual and 
universal observance of a Sabbath^ as such, is the saying 
of our Lord, ' The Sabbath was made for man;* suggest- 
ing that the privilege of a weekly rest is needed by, and 
r»vided by bod for, manJnndf and not one nation only, 
this implies a prohibition, it is against icork merely. 
There is not a smgle word of Chnst or his disciples 
directed against anything of the nature of refreshment or 
recreation for mind or body, on any particular day. As 
to worship, we have for that the example of the apostles 
and the Uhurch 'on the first day of the week.^ [We 
think this the only sure position. — Ed.] 

7%« apostUship of Matthias, p. 191 and 206.— Though 
stronsly feeling the force of some of Mr Medhurst's and 
Mr Maude's arguments, which for years past had held 
me of their opinion, [ beg to submit a few lately brought 



to my mind on the other side. But first, one of Mr 
Medhurst's arguments must be stronsly demurred to — 
that Matthias ' was chosen in direct disobedience to the 
commands of Jesus.' Jesus did not say they were 'not 
to do anything, ' but simply not to ' depart from Jerusalem, 
but wait for the promise of the Father,' see Acts 1.4; 
Luke 24.49. This they strictly obeyed. Though at the 
time of the election, the eleven had not received the 
promised * power from on high,* they were fresh from the 
instructions scattered through 40 days of their risen 
Lord, and must be supposed sufficiently informed and 
equipped for their present position. It was perhaps 
necessary that the apostolate should be complete, before 
the Holy Ghost descended thereon. Aft^r this descent, 
Peter stood up with the eleven, explaining the miraculous 
gift which had fallen on all. Henceforth Luke, who had, 
since the fall of Judas, carefully spoken of the apostles 
as • the eleven,' as carefully calls them 'the twelve,^ Luke 
24.9, 33; Acts 1.26; 7.2. When he wrote the Acts, it 
was probably long after the occurrences; yet he, the 
companion of Paul, gives no intimation of the appoint- 
ment of Matthias being a mistake ; nor is there any such 
intimation in all the Biook of God. 

A list is ^ven of the apostles and their fates in the 
works of Hippolytus (though among dubious and spurious 
pieces), in which Matthias is mentioned in the twelfth 
place, and Paul afterwards. It is supposed by some that 
Paul and Barnabas were the nucleus of a new apostle- 
ship to the Gentiles ; but that because of their unfaith- 
fulness to Paul, this was not completed, 2 Tim. 1. 15. It 
is remarkable that though the twelve whose names are in 
the foundations of the wall of the New Jerusalem, ar» 
called ' the twelve apostles of the Lamb,* they are jdaced 
in close relation to those of ' the twelve tribes of Israel,* 
Rev. 21.12-14; and they who are to sit on the twelve 
thrones, shall judge the twelve tribes of Israel. Matt. 
19.28. 

I beg to correct a misprint on p. 238, in the 4th answer 
to Queries on Immortality. For 'Lamb of God,* read 
Lands of God. H. L. M. 



Additional Queries. 

In the Ante-Nicene Library, Justin Martyr is repre- 
sented as quoting Matt. 10.28 with the word 'cast,' 
instead of 'destroy,' and Irenaeus with the word 'send,* 
instead of ' destroy.' Can any one refer to the originals, 
Justin, First Apology, ch. 20; Irenaeus against Heresies, 
Book Til. ch. 18.5, and state whether the above are the 
words these Fathers really used? And if so, are they 
likely to be the reflection of some earlier Greek text or 
texts than any now extant? H. L. M. 



I. He who loves much, because of this, is foi^ven 
much. 

II. He who is forgiven much, because of this, loves 
much. 

The above are two very different propositions : — 

Qtiery 1st, Are both scriptural ? 

Query 2nd, Are both intended to be taught in Luke 
7.40-47? 

Query 3rd, Or is it not probable that the 2nd only is 
intended to be taught, as is evidenced by the simile used 
verses 41-43, and latter part of 47th verse? 

In such case however, the first part of verse 47th would 
require to be reconstructed as a transposition in sense. 

W. S. D. 

Are Unitarians entitled to the appclation of ' Chris- 
tians?' Yes or No, Mr Editor? C. A. B. 
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Critical Notices. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE THIRD CHAP- 
TER OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
A Monograph. By James Morison, D.D., Svo, pp. 
xxii. 422. 

London: Hamilton, Adams, d: Co. 

We regret we have been so long in noticing this remark- 
able volume, which, in its exhaustiveness, reminds us of 
the theological writer of the days c^ old who devoted 
two folios to the Book of 'Ezekiel' alone. We gladlv 
bear testimony to the candour and impartiality, as well 
as to the research and scholarshipy it everywhere exhibits. 
It makes one proud of Scotland i)iat in the ranks of one 
of its smallest churches there is a ]»astor who can stand 
abreast of the most dignified and learned of the Churches 
in England, with all uieir emoluments, universities, and 
public libraries. 

This volume presents a Revised Greek Text of Romans 
III., with a New Version of the Same, a 'Statement of 
the Relation' of that chapter to the contents of the 
Epistle in ^nend, an 'Analysis' of the chapter, and a 
copious critical exposition, verse by verse, with a brief ^ 
' Table of Reference' to a few of the more salient topics 
criticaUy and exe^|eticaUv elucidated in the Monofipri^)h. 

While we unhesitatingly say that no theological Ubrary 
should fail to possess tlus book, we must express our 
decided dissent from not a few of its oritioal remarks, 
both philological and theological, as we may (D.V.) 
hereaiter pn^eed to show. 

SCIENCE AND THE GOSPEL, or the Church and the 
Nations. A series of I^ays on Great Catholic Ques- 
tions, post 8vo, pp. 600. 

London: MacrrUUcm ds Co, 

Contents: Preface. — ^Essay I. What is the Visible 
Church of Christ?— II. What is the UnUy of the Visible 
Church of Christ? — ^III. What is the Science of Christian 
Morals?— IV. What is National Religion. 

This volume is intended to be the Basis and Symbol of 
the 'Christian Moral Science Association,' for whose 
'Provisional Council' it is now published. One of the 
Essays is by a member of the Church of England, another 
by a member of the Church of Scotland, a third by a 
Congregationalist, a fourth by a Baptist, while the Editor 
is a Wesley an, assisted by one of tne Society of Friends 
and one of the Wesleyan New Connection, 

The above four Essays received each the prize of Fifty 
Guineas offered by the ' Provisional Council,' and as Ten 
Thousand copies are to be circulated, the work cannot 
fail to have tne good effect of drawing the attention of 
the Christian Church to the great objects prosecuted by 
the ' British and Foreign Systematic Beneficence Society' 
— ^viz. to promote by the Press, Platform, Pulpit, and 
Professor's Chair, 1) Conscientious, 2) Proportionate, 3) 
Systematic, and 4) Cheerful Giving. We neartily com- 
mend the volume, as a whole, and propose to return to it 
in an early issue. 

NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIM AND SOJOURNER 
ON EARTH, from 1791 to the Present Year 1870. 
Published by Request, 8vo, pp. 266. 

Edinburgh: H, Armour, 

Contents : Index. — ^A Few Prefatory thoughts — Chap- 
ter I. Infancy, childhood, and youth, from 1791 till 1815. 
--Ch. II. First Residence in Scotland, from 1814 till 
.1821.— Ch. III. From leaving Scotland in 1821, till 
going to America in 18.33. — Ch. TV. Residence in America 
from 1833 till 1857.— Ch. V. Return to Scotland in the 



Spring of 1858, and residence there, till writing this 
Narrative, in 1870. — Appendix: The Jews — ^Dressing 
Victuals on the Lord's Day — Satan — ^Prophecy — ^To Prince 
Albert. 

This volume is more for private perusal than for public 
review. It contains a simple straightforward statement 
of the leading events of the chequered life of one who haa 
dared to think for herself, and oe singular for what she 
believes to be true according to the Scriptures. Bred a 
Unitarian she became a Trinitarian, with a strongly de- 
veloped tendency to Quakerism, in so far at least aa 
relates to the Moving Influences of the Spirit on all 
believers, male and female alike, yet upholding the Ob- 
servance of Ordinances, e.g. the Llord's Supper, Baptism 
(by Immersion), Anointing with oil, &g. To all of a 
similar turn of mind the record of this ' Pil^im' will be 
highly acceptable. 

MEMOIR OF THE CONTROVERSY respecting the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John 5.7, including 
Critical Notices of the Principal Writers on both sides 
of the Discussion. By CRITICUS. A new edition, 
with Notes and an Appendix, by Ezra Abbot, 12mo. 

U. S. Boston. 

iNTBODUQnoN, Conduct and Ogpinion of Erasmus, Complu* 
tensian Polyglot, Dr Jortin, Colinaeus, Stephens, Beza, 
the Elzevirs, Ancient Versions, Luther, Tyndale, &a, 
Pere Simon, Bishop Burnet, Dr Thomas Smith, Kettner, 
Howe, Hammond, Mill, Abb4 Roser, Emlyn, Martin, 
Calamy, Biskap Smaibroke, Bentley,Mace, Twells, Casley, 
Bengel, Shss, and the Rev. T. P. of C— 1, Wetstein, 
C^sar de Missy, Sir Isaac Newton, Benson, Bowyer, 
Gibbon, Travis, Porson, Sosipater (i.e. Theophilus Lmd- 
sey), R Stephen's MSS., Bishop Marsh, Travis^ answer. 
Marsh's reply, Michaelis, Sender, Wagner, Knittel, 
Stresow, Dr Adiam Clarke, Dr Sxmth on the Compluten> 
sian MSS., Christian Observer (Dc Joseph Jowett), Dr 
Charles Butler, Bossuet, Bishop Mlddleton, Eclectic 
Review (Dr J. Pye Smith), Pharsz, Griesbach, Nolan, 
Oxlee, Hales, Bishop Marsh again. Black's Paloeoromaica, 
Bishop Burgess, Quarterly Review, Burgess again, Oxlee'a 
Strictures, Ben David (t.e. Dr John Jones), Burgesa 
again, Quarterly Review again, Crito Cantabrisiensis in 
reply, Oxlee again. Burgess again, KnitteVs * New Criti- 
cisms,' translated by Evanson, Oxlee'a Somniary of Points 
settled by the Controversy, Clemens Ansliqanus (Bishop 
Turton) on Evanson's translation of Koittel, Eclectic 
Review on the Same, Home. 

Appendix (by the Editor)^ Monthly Antholc^ (Buck- 
minster) and the PanopUst, Rev. H. Ware, junior. 
British Oitic, Rickli, Bishop Burgess acain, Cardinal 
Wiseman, Cardinal Angelo, Mai, Huysaie, and Oxlee 
Mfain, Dr WilUam Wright, Rev. Will. W. Hunt, Scholz, 
Burgess again. Rev, F. A. Farley, Ih: Joseph TumbuU 
and Dr S. P. Tregelles, Boston Bevvew, Critical Editions 
of Greek Testament in present Century, T^ranslators and 
Commentators, Champions of the Doctnjie of the Trinity 
— e.g. Wardlaw, Stuart, Pye Smith; Critics — e.g. Lee, 
Home, Porter, Davidson, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Green, 
Scrivener, Alf ord ; Concluding Summary of the Evidence, 
Protest against the further Imposition of it on the Un- 
learned aa a part of Scripture ; the Edinburgh Review 
and the New England^r (t.e. Px^dent WocJsey), on thia 
subject. 

The WRiTERa whose names are italicised supported 
the genuineness of the passage in question, aud the 
learned and candid Editor nas done Ms part well. 
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New Biblical Gazetteer. 

As the value of Geogn4>hy to the Student of History is 
too well-known to be more than alluded to, so without 
a clear and disfcinct knowledge of Biblical Geography, the 
Bible reader fails in numerous cases to appreciate the 
sacred narrative in its wonderfully accurate and graphic 
accounts of men, places, and things. But if he turns to 
the great majority of works on this subject, he finds the 
utmost diversity of opinion respecting the real position 
of many places of interest and importance. This arises 
partly from the small amount of information the Bible 
itself affords on the subject, partly from the ancient name 
of a place being supplanted by a modem one, partly from 
the vagaries of tradition whicn travellers and others have 
accepted without examination, and partly, from con- 
founding pl^es of the same name in oifferent countries, 
tribes, £c. 

The researches of modem British, American, and 
Continental scholars have already tended immensely to 
clear away much of the obscurity and confusion, and it is 
only a matter of time for our being in possession of a 
weU-defined Biblical Gazetteer. With the view of aiding 
a little in the formation of this, we have drawn up a 
brief abstract of all the authentic information that we 
can really dep^d on, drawn primarily, of course, from 
the Sacred Writings themselves, supplemented by those 
of the Apocrypha, Josephus, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
others of more recent date — e.g. Fuerst, Gesenius, 
Kobinson, Wilson, Thomson, Munk, Stanley, Bitter, 
Ac, Our general plan is to mve on each name, 1) its 
etymology, if known ; 2) its tnbal or provincial position ; 
3) its position in relation to other neighbouring cities ; 4) 
its modem appellation, and 5) its Scnpture occurrences. 

Abkl, lU, a ' fresh, srassy place, meadow ;' the name of a 
city near Beth-Maacliah, lying north of Merom, be- 
tween Damascus and Paneas. 2 Sam. 20. 14, 15. 

Abbl-Bbth-Maachah, lit. 'meadow of the house of 
Maachah;' in Naphtali, beside Ijon, now Merj 'Ajun, 
beside Kinnereth, near to Dan. 2 SauL 20.14, 15; 1 
K. 15.20; 2 K. 6.29. 

Abel-Shittim, lU. 'meadow of the acacia wood;' near 
Shittim, in Moab, beyond the Jordan, opposite to 
Jericho. Nu. 03.49, compared with Nu. 25.1 ; Jos. 2. 
1 ; Mic. 6.5. 

Abel-Keramih, lU. 'meadow of the vineyards;* an Am- 
monite border town, tike Aroer, in another direction ; 
and according to Eusebius six (Jerome seven) Roman 
miles &om Rftbbath-Bene-Ammon — i.e. Philadelphia. 
Jud. 11.33. 

Abel-Mkholah, lit. 'meadow of the dance;' in Issachar, 
district of Beth-Shan, ten Roman miles off. Jud. 7.22 ; 
1 K. 4.12; 19.16. 

Abel-Mitzraim, lit. * meadow of the Egyptians ;* beyond 
the Jordan, near the Threehinc-floor of Atiui, which 
Jerome identifies with Beth-Hoglah, two miles from the 
Jordan. Gen. 50.11. 

Abel — ^thb Geeat — * in the field (or cultivated ground) 
of Joshua the Bethshemite ; ' Sept. and Tai^. read ' the 
great stone.' 1 Sam. 6.18. 

Abez, lit. 'shining, height,' a city in Issachar, between 
Kishion and Remeth. Jos. 19.20. Qaery—Thebez, 
now Titbas, not far from £n-gannim and Shunem? 

Abila, the capital of Abilene, Luke 3.1, the tetrarchy of 
L3rsanius, on the eastern slope of Antilibanus, fertilised 
by the Barada; Id miles from Damascus, and 32 or 38 
from Heliopolis or Baalbec. 

AocAD, lit. ' fortress, castle ;' a city in the land of Shinar, 
beside Babel, Ei«ch, and Calneh, Gen. 10.10. Sup- 
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posed to be Nisilns, in Mesopotamia, on the Khabour 
river, 150 miles east of Orfah. 

AocHO, lit. 'winding, twisting;' a city given to Asher; 
now Aocha, or St Jean cCAcre^ 30 nules east of Tyre, 
and 8 from Oarmel, the ' key' of Palestine. Jud. 1.31. 

AcHAiA, a Roman province including the Peloponnesus, 
the ffreater part of Hellas proper, with the adjacent 
islands. With 'Macedonia it included all Greece, 
Act8l8.12,27; 19.21; Rom. 15.26; 16.5; 1 Cor. 16.15; 
2 Cor. 2.1; 9.2; 11.10; 1 Thess. 1.7, 8. Augustus 
assigned Achaia to a pro-consul, Tiberius to a pro- 
curator, and Claudius again to a pro-consul, whose 
name in Paul's day was GaUio. Acts 18. 12. 

AcHMETHA, lit. 'place of horses;' in Media Magna; now 
called Hamadan^ and by the Greeks 'A>^«r«y« ; to be 
distinguished from the capital of Northern Media, now 
called Takhi-i-Suleiman, and sumamed Gaza, Gacaca» 
or Canzaca. Ezra 6.2. 

AcHOR, lit. 'troubler;' a valley near Jericho, to the 
east (Jerome says the north) ; on the north boundary 
of Judah. Jos. 7.26; Isa. 65.10; Hos. 2.15. 

AcHSHAPH, lit. ' dedicated ; ' a city given to Asher, named 
between Beten and Alammelech. Perhaps the present 
ChatfOy or even the modem Kescif, north-west of Buleh, 
Jos. 11.1; 12.20; 19.25. 

AcHZiB, lit. a 'lying' thine; a city in Judah, in the 
SJiepheleh or 'plain,' named with ETeilah and Mareshah. 
Jos. 15.44; Micidi 1.14. Perhaps the same as Chezib 
and CozEBA, which see. 

AcHZiB, a city in Galilee, on the border of Asher, Jos. 
19.29 : Jud. 1.31 ; 9 miles from Accho, and once called 
EccUppa, now Dsib, el-Zib, near Ras-el-Kakurah. 

Ad AD AH, lit. 'bordering;' a city in Judah, named with 
Dimonah and Kedesh. Jos. 15.22. 

Adam, lit. 'firmness;' a city in Manasseh, at the Jordan, 
beside Zarthan, 16 Roman miles off. Jos. 3. 16. 

Adamau, Ht. 'firmness;' a city in Naphtati, between 
Kinnereth and Ha-Ramah, Jos. 19.36; north-west of 
the former. 

Adabu, lit. 'firm;* a city in Naphtali, named after AUon- 
Bezaanannim, Jos. 19.33. Afterwards called Damayin. 

Adar, Ut. 'honourable, high;' a city in Judah, Jos. 15. 
3, called Hazar-Addar, Nu. 34.4; between Hezron and 
Karkaa. 

*Adasa, a place 30 stadia from Beth-Horon, in Judah. 
1 Mace. 7,^, 45; Josephus Ant. xii.lO, § 5. 

Addan, lit. ' strong ; * a city whence some exiles returned, 
Ezra 2.59; called Addon in Neh. 7.61. 

Adida, a place noticed in 1 Mace. 12.38; 13.13; Jos. 
Ant xiii. 6, § 4; 15, § 2; B. J. iv. 9 § 1. Ha4m? Ad- 
itJuxim f 

Adithaim, Ut. 'double passage;' a city in Judah, in the 
ShepheUth; named between Sharaim and Ha-gaderah, 
Jos. 15.36. Jerome notes an Adiyah at Gaza, and an 
Adith at Diospolis. 

Admah, lit. 'fortress;* a city in the Vale of Siddim, 
always coupled with Zeboim, and destroyed with 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Gen. 10.19; 14.2, 8; De. 29. 
23; Hos. 11.8. 

Adoraim, lit. 'double splendour;* a city in Judah, be- 
side TfW7ki^>' and Azekah, 2 Ch. 11.9; in or near the 
Shephelah; perhaps the Adora of Idumea, now Dura^ 
west of Hebron. 

Adramyttium, a sea-port in the province of Asia, dis- 
trict of Aeolis or Mysia, Acts 27.2. AdramyH is a poor 
village at present. 

Adria, that portion of the Mediterranean Sea which has 
Sicily, Italy, Greece, Palestine, and Africa for its 
boundary. Acts 27.27. 

Adullam, lit. 'resting place:* a city in Judah, in the 
Shephelah, Jos. 12.15; 15.35; named with Mareshah 
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and Achzib, Mic. 1.15 ; not far from Bethlehem, 1 Sam. 
22. 1 ; 2 Sam. 23. 13. Perhaps near Deir Dubban, 6 or 
6 miles north of Eleutheropolis. 1 Ch. 11.15; 2 Ch. 11. 
7; Neh. 11.30; Gen. 38.1, 12. 20. 

Adummim, Ul. 'very red;' a land mark of Benjamin, 
over-against Gilsat sonth of the torrent, Jos. 15.7 ; 18. 
17 ; north of Jndah. 

Abnon, lit, 'fountains;' a place near to Salim, west of 
the Jordan, east of, and close to, NabtUus. John 3.23. 

Ahava, Ut. 'living, ronninff;' a city or river, due east 
of Damascus, on the Euphrates, now called Hit, for- 
merly Ai, or Thi D'kira, Ezra 8.15, 21, 31. 

Ahlab, lit. 'fertile;' a city in Asher, Jud. 1.31; now 
perhaps El-Jieh, near Safed, in the hill-country north- 
west of the Sea of Galilee. 

Ai, lit, 'heap;' a city in the north of Benjamin, east of 
Bethel, beside Bethaven. Jos. 7.2-5 ; 8.1-29. 

Ai, a city of the Ammonites, near Heshbon, 20 miles east 
of the Jordan. Jer. 49.3. 

AiATH, a city of Benjamin, named with Migron and 
Michmash. Isa. 10.28. 

Aja, a city in Benjamin, named along with Geba, Mich- 
mash, and Bethel. Neh. 11.31. 

AiJALON, lit. 'place of deer;' a city given to Dan, beside 
Shaalbim and £!r-Shemesh or Heres ; a Levitical cil^ ; 
now Yah, 14 miles from Jerusalem, a little to the 
north of the Jaffa road. Joe. 10.12; 19,42; 21.24; 
Jud. 1.35; 12.12; 1 Sam. 14.31; 1 Ch. 6.69; &13; 2 
Ch. 11.10; 28.18. 

AiJALON, a city in Zebulon, the burial place of the judge 
Elon. Jud. 12.12. 

AiLON, lit. 'grove of oaks;' a city in Dan. Jos. 19.43. 

Alon, 09' Allon, lit. 'an oak;' a city between Naphtali 
and Zebulon. Jos. 19.33, 

AiN, lit. 'fountain;' the main source of the Orontes, on 
the eastern border of Palestine, 9 miles north-east from 
Riblah now called Ribleh. Nu. 34. 11. 

AiN, a city in Judah, afterwards given to Simeon ; a 
Levitical city. Jos. 15.32; 19.7; 21.16; 1 Ch. 4.32. 

[See also names commencing with En.] 

Akrabbim, Ut. 'scorpions, winding;' an ascent from Zin 
to the south of tne Salt Sea, forming the southern 
boundary of Judah, Jos. 15.3, and of Canaan, Nu. 34. 
4; Jud. 1.36 ; now called El-Siifah. 

Alemmelech, lit. 'king's oak;' a dty in Asher, between 
Achshaph and Ami^l, Jos. 19.26. Perhaps on the 
River aUMeUk, falling into the Kishon, near Hatfa. 

Alema, a city in Gilead in Maccabbean times. 1 Mace. 
5.26. 

Alemetth, or Allemeth, or Almon, Ut. 'hiding-place;' a 
Levitical city in Benjamin, now called Almit or Ali- 
muth, and one mile north-east of AncUa, the ancient 
Anathoth. It is mentioned along with Azmaveth. 1 
Ch. 6.60; 7.8; 8.36; 9.42; Ezra 2.24. 

ALEXAia)RiA, the Hellenic, Roman, and Christian capital 
of Egypt, Acts 6.9; 18.24; 27.6; founded by Alex- 
ander the Great, b.c. 332, on a narrow peninsula 
separating Lake Mareotis from the Mediterranean, and 
nearly opposite Pharos Island. It is now called /«- 
kandria or Skandria. 

Allon or Elon, lit. 'an oak;' a city in Naphtali, Jos. 
19.33; Jud. 4.11; near Kedesh. 

Allon-Bacbitth, lit. 'oak of weeping;' a place below 
Bethel, in Benjamin, Gen. 35.8. Supposed to be the 
' oak or plain of Tabor,' 1 Sam. 10.3, or ths ' palm-tree 
of Deborah.' Jud. 4.5. 

Almon see Aleheth. Jos. 21.18. 

Alhon-Diblatuaim, Ut, 'hiding-place of the Double 
Circles ; ' an IsraeUtish station in the desert of Sinai, 
perhaps the same as Beth-Diblathaim in the plain of 
Moab, Nu. 33.40; Jer. 48.22; between Dibon-Gad and 



the mountains of Abarim ; now called Dibhan, north of 

the Amon. 
Alush, lit. 'wild-place;' an IsraeUtish station in the 

desert of Sinai, between Dophkah and Rephidim, Na. 

33.13> 14; and 8 miles from the latter. 
Amad, lit. 'a station;' a city in Asher, between Alem- 
melech and MisheaL Jos. 19.26. 
Abcam, Ut. 'ffathering-place;' a city in Judah, Joe, 15. 

26 ; namedwith Shema and Moladah now ElrMHh, 
Ahana, Ut. 'stedfast;' a rid^e of Antilibanna, Song 4.8; 

whence comes the river flowing with Pharpar now 

Awc^g, through Damascus. 2 K. 5.12. 
Abiath, 9ee Hamath. 
Amathis or AuATHAS, a district in the north of Palestine, 

evidently Hamath, 1 Mace. 12.25. 
Ammah, ht. 'mother, nurse;' a height facing Giah, by 

the way of the wilderness of Gibeon. 2 Sam. 2.24. 
Amphipolis, Ut, 'around the city;' a city of Macedonia, 

33 miles from Philippi, almost surrounded by the 

Strjrmon, 3 miles from the sea, Acts 17.1. It is now 

called NeO'KJiorio, in Turkish Jeni-Kem, or 'new 

town.' 
Anab, Ut. * a grape ;' a ciW in the hill-country of Judah, 

named with Debir and Hebron, Jos. 11.21 ; 15.50; and 

10 miles south-south-west of the latter, near Socho and 

Eshtemoa. 
Anaharoth, Ut. * hollow pass ;' a city in Issachar, named 

with Shichon and Rabbith. Jos. 19.19, 
Ananl^lh, lU. ' Jah shades ; ' a city in Benjamin, named 

with Nob and Hasor. Neh. 11.32. 
Anathoth, Ut. 'answers, responses;' a Levitical dty in 

Benjamin, now Anatha, 1} hcAirs north-north-east of 

Jerusalem. Jos. 21.18; 1 K. 2.26; 1 Ch. 6.60; 7.8; 

Ezra 2.23; Neh. 7.27; 10.19; 11.32; Isa. 10.30; Jer. 

LI; 11.21, 23; 32.7,8.9. 
An EM, Ut. ' double fountain ;' a Levitical city in lasachar, 

1 Ch. 6.73. Called also En-£^mnim in Joe. 19.21 ; 21.29. 
Aneb, Ut. 'water-fall;' a Levitical city in Manaaseh, 1 

Ch. 6.70, west of Jordan; elsewhere Taanach. Jos. 

21.25. 
Anim, Ut. 'springs;' a city in Judah, named with Esh* 

temoa and Uoshen, Jos. 15.50 ; 9 miles south of Hebron. 
Antioch, the capital city of the Greek kings of Syria. 

founded by Seleucus mcator, b.c. 300, on a bend of 

the Orontes, where it breaks through the mountains, 

and now called Antakia. Acts 6.5; 11.19, 20, 22, 26, 

27; 14.26; GaL 2.11, 12. 
Antiogh, a city in Pisidia, founded by Seleucus Nicator, 

sometimes called Caesaiia, and now YcUobatdi, six 

hours distance from Aksher, over the hills. Acts 13. 

14; 14.19,21; 2 Ti. 3.11. 
Antipatris, lit. ' belonging to Antipater;' a city between 

Jerusalem and Caesarea, originally called Capharmiba^ 

and now Krfer Saba. Acts 23.31. 
Afhxk, Ut. ' fortress ; ' a ci^ in the hill-country of Judah, 

Jos. 12. 18 ; named with Tappuah, and the same as the 

ApJtekah of Jos. 15.53; and over-against Eben-Ezer, 1 

Sam. 4. 1 ; north-west of Jerusalem. 
Afhbk or Afhik, a city north of Asher. Jos. 19.30. 
Afhek, a city in Issachar, in the plain of Jezreel, near 

En-Dor, 1 Sam. 29.1. It was walled, 1 K. 20.26, 30; 

2K. 13.17. 
Aphekah, see Aphek. Jos. 15.53. 
Aphik, aee Aphek. Jud. 1.31. 
Aphrah, Ut. 'hamlet;' a city in Benjamin, near the 

Philistine border, Jos. 18.23; 1 Sam. 13.17; called in 

Mic. 1.10 Beth-le- Aphrah; elsewhere Ophrah, which 

see. 
Aphrah, or Ophbah, Ut * hamlet;' a city in Manaaseh ; 

it is also called ' Ophrah of the Abi-Emtee,' Jud. 6. 1 1, 

24; and the 'city^of Gideon. Jud. 8.27. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Ten Commands or Matters in Ezodas 20.1-17. 
compared with Deuteronomy 5.6-21. 

And Elohim speaks all these words, sayinff : — 

* I, Jehovah, am thy Elohim, in that I nave caused 

thee to come forth out of the land of Mitsraim, out of a 

house of servants. 

I. * There shall not be to thee other Elohim with my 
presence {or face). 

II. ' Thou shalt not make to thee a graven inutge, [and] 
any Ukeness that is in the heavens above, and that is in 
the land beneath, and that is in the waters beneath the 
land.* 

Thou shalt not bow thyself to them nor serve them, 
because I, Jehovah, thy Elohim, am a zealous Mighty 
One, inspecting the iniquity of fathers with that of sons, 
with tJiat of a third, and with that of a fourth genera- 
tion in respect of those hating me, and doinff kindness 
to thousands of generations in respect of those loving me, 
- and of those keeping my precepts. 

III. * Thou shalt not lift up the name of Jehovah thy 
God in respect of an empty thing,' 

Because Jehovah docs not declare innocent him who 
lifts up His Name in respect of an empty thing. 

IV. * Be mindful of [or keep] the day of the Cessation 
to set it apart, [as Jehovah thy Elohim has charged 

THEE.]* 

Six days shalt thou serve, and do all thy business, and 
the seventh is a Cessation with a reference to Jehovah 
thy God ; thou shalt not do any business, thou, and thy 
son, and thy daughter, [and] thy man-servant, and thy 
hand-maid, and [thy ox, and thy ass, and all] thy 
cattle, and thy sojourner, who are within thy gates ; — 
because in six days has Jehovah made the heavens, and 
the land, the sea, and all that are in them, and He rests 
on the seventh day, therefore has Jehovah blessed the 
day of the Cessation and sets it apart, [so that rest 
doth thy man-servant, and thy hand-maid, like thy- 
self, AND THOU SHALT BE MINDFUL THAT THOU HAST BEEN 
A SERVANT IN THE LAND OF EgYPT, AND THAT JeHOVAH 

iHY Elohim is bringing thee forth from thence by a 

STRONG HAND, AND BY A STRETCHED OUT ARM ; THEREFORE 

HAS Jehovah thy Elohim charged thee to use the 
DAY of the Cessation], 

V. * Honour thy father and thy mother,* 

[As Jehovah thy Elohim has charged thee,] so that 
thy days are prolonged, [and so that it is well for 
thee,] on the ground that Jehovah thy God is giving to 
thee. 

VI. * Thou shalt not do murder. 

VII. * Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIII. * Thou shalt not steal. 

IX. ' Thou shal t not turn against thy friend a testimony 
of falsehood {or emptiness. ) 

X. ' Thou shalt not desire [or incline to] the house of 
thy friend.* 

Thou shalt not desire the wife of thy friend, [his 
field,] and his servant, and his hand-maid, [and] his 
ox, and his ass, and any thing that is to thy friend. 

1. The name given to the above statements — ^viz., 'the 
ten commandments, * is a misnomer. The Hebrew phrase 
is simply 'the ten matters,* or 'leadings-forth,* having 
no reference whatever to the form, but only to the sub- 
jects treated of, which are generally reckoned to be ^en in 
number. 

2. The words within quotation marks (' — *) are to be 
regarded as originally spoken by God, and written upon the 
two tables of stone ; the rest is explanatory from the pen of 
l^f OSes, under the guidance of the Spirit. The words 
between brackets [ j are the variations and additions of 
Deuteronomy. 



3. The first clause, as found in v. 2, is the basis on 
which the Speaker rests His claim to be heard and at- 
tended to. It is, that He, the Existing One, is the Elo- 
him of those whom He addresses, inasmuch as He has 
delivered them out of bondage, and they are now His 
people. Having thus distinctly asserted His authority 
to be heard at the very beginning — it was not necessary 
at frst to do it afterwards with the several statements 
(as Moses has done with the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th). 

4. The propositions may be divided into two classes : — 

1. Those relating to our Superiors. 

2. Those relating to our Equals. 

5. Those relating to our Superiors, are : — 

I. The 0?>;>c^ of Worship. {No reason assigned.) 
II. The Form of Worship. {Because 

III. The iS>iri< of Worship. {Because 

IV. The Time of Worship. (Because — historical then 

a personal reason. ) 
V. Honour of Parents— God's vicegerents. (In- 
ducement. ) 

6. Those relating to our Equals : — 

VI. Preservation of Human Life. {No rea^n as- 
signed. ) 
VTI. Preservation of Purity. {No reason assigned.) 
VIII. Preservation of Property. {No reason assigned. ) 
IX. Preservation of Justice. {No reason assigned.) 
X. Inordinate Thoughts, Desires, Inclinations. {No 
reason assigned. ) 

I. The Preface to the Ten Matters, and the basis on 
which the whole rested, so far as Israel, at least, was 
concemod, is found in v. 2, in these words : * I, Jehovah, 
am thy Elohim, in that I have caused thee to come forth 
out of the land of Egypt, out of a house of servants.' 
The Common Version simply tells * Who the Speaker is,* 
and • What He has done;' the Hebrew tells in addition 
What He is (viz. Israel's Elohim), and Why Ho is so, 
(viz. in that He brought them out of Egypt). 

First, then, the verse tolls us * Who the speaker is.' 
It ia Jehovah. That is his Name — his own peculiar 
personal name, which is given to none else but He. It 
etymologically describes Him as the Being who is, the 
Existing One. It says nothing of the Past, nothing of 
the Future, but simply points to the Present — the I am. 
It is a name of great simplicity but well calculated to fill 
with awe. The I A m is mentally and instinctively con- 
trasted with the passing creatures of a few years at 
most, and we feel our own nothingness. He ever Was — 
He ever Is — He ever Will Be ! Go back in imagination 
to the most remote epochs in the past eternity and there 
He Is; go forward in imagination to the farthest limits of 
Time, and there He Is; go forward yet further, if you 
can, into the boimdless infinitude of the coming Eternity, 
and there you will find He Is, As He is in ain space, He 
is also in sdl time. 

It is not the creature of an hour, then, that speaks 
here. If so, we might venture to disregard him, with 
some hopes of impunity. ' The veriest accident might 
carry him oflf whence he could not return to punish our 
disobedience. But He with whom we have to do here is 
the great I Am, the Ever Existing One, who ia where 
we are, and will be while we are, watching, controlling, 
and ruling all. 

But, secondly, we are informed regarding this great 
Jehovah, this I Am, that He is * thy God,' that is, Israel's 
God. The Hebrew word here rendered God is Elohim. 
It is a plural noun, the singular of which is EloaJi, de- 
rived from a root signifying to be 'strong,' or * fat,' or 
'to swear, curse, appeal to.' The plural form has by 
some been thought to have reference to the Trinity, but 
the most judicious critics discard this notion entirely. 
The true and simple explanation apx>ears to be, that in 
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Hebrew, as in other languages, the pland form is nsed 
to express intensity, fulness, completeness. Elohim 
then, will be the Highest Eloak, Or, if we take Eloah 
as he who is invoked in oaths, then Elohim will be the 
Supreme, Perfect, Source of Truth and Justice. Though 
Elohim be thus plural in form and meaning, it is almost 
invariably accompanied with adjectives, verbs, and pro- 
nouns, in the singular, and very rarely in the pliural. 
Elohim is applied in many cases where only one object is 
referred, as for example, of the one golden calf which 
Aaron made, the ciy was raised, * These be thy gods — 
(thy Elohim) Israel, that brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt V 

Elohim is also nsed of the heathen objects of worship, 
in such phrases as 'the god of Ekron, the sod of the 
nations ;^ it is also supposed to be applied to £e angels, 
but this is doubtful ; equally doubtful is its application 
to judges, as being in the place of Otod ; but it is certain 
that it is applied even to men, as for example, to Moses 
(in Ex. 7.1), 'See, I have made thee a God to Pharaoh, 
and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet.' In Zech.. 
12.8, the * house of David' is said to oe ' as God — as the 
Angel of the Lord.' And so in Heb. 1.8-9, the Son is 
called (jrod, not in virtue of his divine nature, but in con- 
sideration of his official office and work. * God, thy God, 
hath anointed , thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
feUows.' 

There is a sense, of course, in which Jehovah is the 
'God of the spirits of all flesh,* in virtue of being their 
creator and cause of being, but this is not exactly the 
ground on which Jehovah here represents himself as * thy 
God,' Israel's God; it is not that every individual before 
Him among the two and a half millions, owed his indivi- 
dual existence to His Power and Love, but that the wJiole, 
as a nation, a collective body, did so. His express object 
in calling them out of Egypt was that they snould be to 
him for a people, and that He should be to them for a 
God. Expressly, then, his claim here is based not on nature, 
but on grace and providence. He had delivered them 
from danger and oppression, and he now claimed to be 
regarded as their Ehhim, their Mighty one, He to whom 
they should appeal in oath, as the Supreme Source of 
Truth and Justice. 

But thirdly and lastly, on this verse, we are informed 
in what respect He is Israel's God, and its cause. It 
is that he caused them to come forth out of the land 
of Egypt, * out of a house of servants.' This last phrase 
is explanatory of the preceeding one. Egypt was a good 
land, famous for its nver, its pyramids, its fertile crops, 
its centnd position, its antiqmty as a kingdom, its ad- 
vancement m civilization, in science, and literature, and 
arts, but it was also the home of superstition, and the 
abode of ruthless tyranny. Israel had ffone down thither 
to sojourn, but had been most unjustly and cruelly re- 
duced to bondage. The most servile tasks were laid upon 
them, their first-bom sons were doomed to destruction, 
insult was added to injury,, and their cup was running 
over with bitterness of spint. Man's extremity was God's 
opportunity ! Their ciy entered the ears of the Lord 
CTod of Sabaoth, and with a rapid succession of strokes 
he broke the arms and the stubbornness of the oppressor, 
and set the oppressed free, and brought them m safety 
to the Mount of God — to Himself. Well, then, might 
he speak to them in the words we have been considering, 
' I, Jehov£^, am thy God, in that I have caused thee to 
come forth out of uie land of Egypt, out of a house of 
bondage.* 

But it is now time to turn to the consideration of the 
Ten Matters that are here before us. 

These are popularly and properly divided into two 
tables ; but how many were on each table is a matter of 
dispute. The common opinion is that the first table con- 



tains/our, and the second Mx, propodtionB. So the cele- 
brated Origen thought. Augustme, on the contraiy, 
maintained there were three on the first, and seven on the 
second. Josephus and Philo main trained that there were 
Jive on each taole, and with this opinion we agree. We 
think the fifth commandment connected with the first 
four rather than with the latter six, inasmuch as parents 
in ancient times were considered as God's vicegerents, 
and disobedience to them was punished in the Mosaic 
law with death itself. 

Critics are also divided in opinion as to the exact limit 
of some of the commandments; some join v. 3-6 as one 
command, and divide v. 17 into two. Some Romanists 
omit the second command entirely, and divide the tenth, 
into two in like manner. The Jewish Masorets in their 
punctuation support this division of the 17th verse into 
two, but we think the division ordinarily adopted is, nixm 
the whole, the right one, and one surrounded with fewer 
difficulties than any other arrangement. 

The/r«^ Matter is Polytheism, or the worship of other 
gods besides Jehovah. This is forbidden, but no reason 
IS annexed for the prohibition ; no threat of punishment, 
no promise of reward, no inducement held out to obedi- 
ence. It rests apparently on the good-will and pleasure 
of the Speaker; on s positive law rather than on moral 
considerations. He had announced himself in the pre- 
vious verse 9A first, the Existing One ; second, the God of 
Israel ; and third, their deliverer from oppression. This 
He had done alone, unaided, and He will have then- 
thanks, their praise, their love, and their service wh<^y 
his own. This exclusiyeness arises from a deep love 
which cannot admit a partner. Judaism and Chrimanit^ 
are the most exclusive of religions. Ancient Paganism did 
not object to a combined worship of all deities, civilised 
and savage, known and unknown. The Philistines in 
the days of old had no objection to ^t the ark of ^e 
God of Israel alongside of their own Dagon, but Dsgon 
must fall postrate and perish before morning. One of 
the early Koman emperors proposed to place a statue of 
Christ in the Heathen Pantheon, but ' what concord hath 
Christ with Belial ?' It is a somewhat sinyilar thing, 
however, that this command is not (j^uoted m the New 
Testament, in express terms, thou^ it is full of passages 
exhorting to the worship of one God only — e.g. Biatl 
4.10, &c. 

The second Matter is Imaob-Makino, and as a neces- 
sary consequence of this, Imaqk- Worship. We cannot 
but concur with some critics in believing that this was 
originally intended to prohibit all statuary work of every 
description, and so Josephus and the Jews of his time 
held it to be ; and as a matter of fact there never has 
been a Jewish sculptor. If it be ooiected that even in 
the tabernacle there were figures oi two cherubs, and 
that in the temple of Solomon there were figures of 
brazen oxen, it merely shews that from the hardness 
of their hearts it was lunited afterwards to the idolatftms 
use of them, as in v. 5. The Hebrews were indeed a 
slafif-necked race. Many of their most peremptory laws 
were recklessly disregiffded and set at noii|mt. Thu% 
e.27. nothing could be more positive than the dedaratioii, 
that every nndrcumcised male^^shild should be out ofi^ 

Jet we find that when they entered Canaan nndor 
oshua, all those bom during the 40 yeMS sojomn ia 
the wilderness were uncircnmdsed ; for 40 years it had 
been neglected, and though they were daily reoeiviH 
directions and reproofo from God through Moses and 
Aaron, not a wora of blame is attached to them for 
this apparently deliberate and contumaeioas behavkmr. 
And so also though kings were expressly prc^iibited 
from multi^ying wives and horses, the oonduot of 
David, Solomon, and others shew how little tb0y z«> 
garded it. High-places, again, are expressly forbiddes, 
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yet even Samnel and Solomon and others worshipped 
God at them. 

This second command prohibits then, the mulriTig of 
any ffraven or carved image. The remainder of the verse 
is added to make it more distinct and comprehensive, as 
also in Dent. 4. 15-19. Every object in the sky, the land, 
and the sea, had been worshipped by the ancient Sabeans, 
Egyptians, Canaanitee ; and any representation of them 
is here forbidden, for there is a strange unwillingness in 
man to remain with a mere mental or sjnritual conception 
oi a Being whom he loves or ought to love. He likes 
something to look at, perhaps handle, and even speak to. 
This is undoubtedly the origin of idol-worship. Not 
that the worshipper really thought the object before him 
to be Divine, but it helped to concentrate his thoughts 
and to fix lus attention. The word rendered 'likeness' 
denotes the extemcU shape of a thing, then the mental 
conception of it after the object itself is withdrawn, and 
then the characteristic quality of a thin^, as it is under- 
stood and conceived by the mind. In wis latter sense 
it is applied to God himself, as in Nu. 12.8. 

* Thou $haU not bow dovm thyself to them* — ^that is, pay 
them outward marks of respect, * nor serce them,* i.e., do 
Hie things they are said to require from their worship- 
pers. Others read, 'nor be induced to serve tJiem.* 

There is a reason annexed to this command, as also to 
the 3rd and 4th, but to none other. The fifth has indeed 
an inducement, * that' — ^not a threat as in the 3rd and 4th, 
'for or because.' 

It is not easy to ^ve a satisfactory reason for these 
three commands havmg reasons annexed to them, while 
none are added to the other seven, neither does there ap- 
pear any exclusive appropriateness in the several reasons 
themselves. Each and all of the three reasons might be 
applied to each of the whole ten, so far as God's cha- 
racter, honour, and example are concerned. 
{To be continued.) 



The Marys of the New Testament 

It may with probability be thought that 'Manr the 
mother of John, whose surname was Mark,' and Mary, 
named in Romans 16.6, are different ^m any of the 
Marys mentioned by the four Evangelists in their 
Gospels. The Marvs spoken of by the Evangelists, are : 
1. Mary the mother of Jesus. — And first, attending to 
the words of the Evangelist John, chap. 19.25, we read 
as follows : * Now there stood by the cross of Jesus, his 
mother, and his mother's sistei^— Clopas's Mary, and 
Mary Maedalene.' I know that it has been usual to 
understand that three persons are mentioned here ; but 
I am strongly inclined to think that two only are referred 
to — ^the last clause of the verse being parenthetical and 
ex^anatory of the first — and the same as if it were said 
in finglish, * his mother and his mother's sister— that is, 
Clopas's Mar^, even Mary Magdalene. ' A similar instance 
of parenthesis or explanation occurs at the second verse 
of the eleventh chapter of this ^spel, where it is ex- 
plained that it was Mary, the sister of Lazarus, who 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair. If the fact be that only two perdons of 
the name of Mary are referred to as present at the cruci- 
fixion, a great deal of doubtful jessing as to the persons 
mentioned here and elsewhere m the four gospels will be 
cleared up. Now as to the Clopas here mentioned, I 
admit that we have little knowledge — whether or not he 
is the same with Joseph the Carpenter, whom we know 
to have been the husband of Mary the mother of our 
Lord, or a different person, possibly the father-in-law or 
other relation of Mary, different from a husband ; but I 
have little doubt that the ' Clopas ' of John is identical 



with the Clopas of Luke, n>oken of at the eighteenth 
verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of his gospel. How- 
ever, without coming to a decision as to who the person 
was that is mentioned under the name of Clopas or 
Cleopas, I do not think it has been made out that he is 
identified with the Alpheus of other passages of the 
gospels. For, though in our English translation, the 
Greek, * KXitf^-a^,' is rendered * Cleophas,' there seems no 
warrant for giving the *p' an aspirated sound, or for 
interpolating an * h ' in the written word. I therefore 
reject the theory that * Alpheus ' and * Clopas ' arc identi- 
cal ; and from this it follows that the apoetle James — 
• Alpheus's James ' (Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; Luke vi. 
15 ; Acts i. 13), is a different person from James, * the 
Lord's brother' (Galatians i. 19). In further coniSrma- 
tion of this, I cite the Acts of the Apostles, chapter first, 
verse fourteenth, where the historian, after giving the 
names of the eleven apostles assembled in an upper room 
in Jerusalem, includinfl; among them Alpheus's James, 
goes on to state that * these all continued with one accord 
m prayer and supplication with the women, an4 Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren ' — ^implying, 
as I think, that Alpheus's James was not one of these 
brethren in the sense meant in this verse, that is to say, 
as I hold it, not bom of the same mother. Then, if 
Alpheus's James is to be excluded from the number of 
our Lord's brethren, so must also Judas * the brother of 
James' (Jude i. 1), or 'James's Judas' (Luke vi. 16; 
Acts i. 13). Who then are our Lord's * brethren,' spoken 
of in this first chapter of the Acts? Apart from any 
traditionafy intimations regardingthis matter, and taking 
merely the language of the four Evangelists, the matter 
would seem to be plain enough ; for (first) Matthew says 
(chap. i. 25) that Joseph, the husband of Mary, ' knew 
her not till she had brought forth her Jirst-botvi son, and 
he called his name Jesus,' and Luke, in like manner 
(chap, ii verse 7), says that Mary brought forth her 
first-born son, showing, by inference, that she had a 
child or children other than a first-born. (Secondly) At 
chap. xiii. verse 55, Matthew narrates that the country- 
men of Jesus were astonished at his wisdom and his 
mighty works, exclaiming, 'Is not this the carpenter's 
son ? 18 not his mother called Marv ? and his brt'thren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas?' as persons 
living beside them, and well-known to them. The testi- 
mony of Mark (chap. vi. 3), is to the same purport, 
and nearly in the same words : ' Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of 
Juda, and Simon ?' In like manner in John vi. 42, the 
Jews ask, ' Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know ? * The other sons of Mary are 
also referred to in the following places of scripture: 
Matthew xii. 46, 'while he yet talked to the people, 
behold his mother and his breuiren stood without, desir- 
ing to speak with him.' Mark iii. 31, 'There came then 
his bretnren and his mother, and, standing without, sent 
unto him, calling him.' And in John's gospel, chap, 
vii. verses 2-5, it is said : ' Now the Jews' feast of taber- 
nacles was at hand. His brethren therefore said unto 
him, Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy disciples 
also may see the woAs that thou doest .... for 
neither did his brethren believe in him. The 'brethren ' 
of our Lord referred to in aU these passages are evidently 
the other sons of his mother Mary, and different from 
the * disciples ' and ' apostles ' elsewhere mentioned ; for 
up to a time considerably later than the calling of the 
twelve apostles, his * brethren ' did not believe in him. 
Indeed, m Mark's gospel, at chap. iii. verse 14, it is 
narrated that Jesus ' ordained twelve that they should 
be with him, and that he might send them forth to 
preach,' &c. — then follows the enumeration of the namci 
of the twelve apostles, including * Aii)bcus's James/' 
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'and they west into an bouse. And the mnltitnde 
Cometh together again, so that they could not so much 
as eat br^wl. And when his friends (or kinsmen — »l 
9rm} aifTtZ) heard, they went out to lay hold on him, for 
they said, He is beside himself,' verse 21. And these 
friends or kinsmen most probably included James the 

* less,' whose mother was * Mary* (see Mark xv. 40), and 
thus quite a different person from the apostle James — 

* Alpheus's James.' 

I come now to the narrative given by the Evangelists 
of the events which occurred at the crucifixion and 
resurrection of our Lord, so far as regards the Marys. 
Matthew xxvii. verses 55 and 56, 8a3^s : * And many 
women were there beholding afar off, which followed 
Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him : Among which 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee's children.' Verse 
CI, 'And there was Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary, sitting over against the sepulchre.' Chapter 
xxviii. verse 1. * In the end of the sabbath, as it began 
to dawn, towards the first of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene, and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre.' 
Mark's narrative is, chapter xv. 40 : * There were also 
women looking on afar off: among whom was Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James the less, and 
of Joses, and Salome ;' verse 47, * And Mary Magdalene, 
and Joses's Mary, beheld where he was laid.' Chapter 
xvi. verses 1 and 2, * And when the sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and James's Marv, and Salome, had 
brought sweet spices, that they might come and anoint 
him. And very early in the morning, the fiHt of the 
week, they came unto the sepulchre, the sun having 
sprung' (Greek, a*cri/Xcy<r«f rtiu «X/«i/). Luke xxiii. 
verse 49, after narrating the events of the crucifixion, 
states, that 'all his acquaintance, and the women that 
followed him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things, * and at verses 55 and 56, says further, that 
*the women also, which came with him from Galilee, 
followed after, and beheld the sepulchre, and how the 
body was laid. And they returned and prepared spices 
and ointments ; and rested the sabbath-day, according 
to the commandment.' Chapter xxiv. 1, * Now upon the 
first day of the week, very early in the morning, they 
came unto the sepulchre, brining the spices which they 
had prepared, and' certain with them. Verse 10, * It 
was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and James's Mary, 
and others with them, which told these things unto the 
apostles.' John's narrative has been already partly 
cited : At verse 27, John himself is referred to as the 
disciple to whom Jesus said, * Behold thy mother ! And 
from that hour that disciple took her unto his own,' 
that is, unto his own people, not unto his own 'home,' 
as in our English translation, there being nothing corres- 
ponding to the word 'home' in the original. John 
notices the ap|)earance of Mary Magdalene only at the 
sepulchre, on the morning of the resurrection, and this 
apparently because it was to her only that he appeared ; 
there is no further mention by Jolm of the mother of 
Jesus, or of any other Mary than Mary Magdalene. 
Now, in considering these narratives, possibly it may 
occur to some one to ask, why, if Mary the mother of 
our Lonl was also the mother of James and Joses named 
by Matthew and Mark, and of James, named by all the 
three, Matthew, ^fark, and Luke, why, I say, did not 
the evangelists state rather that Mary was the mother of 
Jesus, as John has done. To this I answer, that the 
three first gospels were written probably about thirty 
years after the crucifixion and resun-ection of our Lord, 
and being written for the information of the members of 
the Christian church livirg at the time the evangelists 
V rote their narratives, they naturally referred to persons 
then living, whom the other Christian members knew. 



Thus, when Mark, chapter xv, verse 21, records that the 
soldiers ' compel one, Simon, a CHrrenian, who passed by 
coming out of the country, the tftthor of Alexander and 
Rufus, to bear ' the cross of Jesus, we are to infer that 
at the time when Mark wrote his gospel, though Simon 
himself had probably passed from among men, yet his 
two sons, here named, were persons then living and 
known to the members of the church. In farther con- 
sidering the narratives of the first three evangelists 
regarding the women who were witnesses of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, if it is to be inferred from John's cospel 
that three Marys were then and there present, and that 
James and Joses were sons of Mary, a sister of our 
Lord's mother, it seems unaccountable why these three 
evangelists take no notice of the mother of our Lord 
herself, it beinc undoubted the case that she was present 
according to the distinct narrative of John, and the 
words addressed to her and to him by our Lord. Again, 
if James's Mary (Luke xxiv. 10), was also the mother of 
our Lord — it seems unaccountable why there is no 
mention of a third Mary in the three first gospels, if it 
be the case that John narrates the presence of three. 
But, indeed, the words of Matthew go very strongly to 
the exclusion of any supposition of a third Mary bein^ 
present, for at chapter xxvii. verse 61, it is said : ' Ana 
there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting 
over against the sepulchre ;' and in chapter xxviii. verse 
1, 'In the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn 
toward the first of the week, came Mary Magdalene, 
and the other Mary, to see the Sepulchre;' words as 
strong as need be to prove the presence of two Marys, 
and the absence of all but two. 

2. Mary Magdalene — the other Mary present at the 
crucifixion, will not require any lengthened notice 
beyond what is recorded of her in the sacred writings. 
The only thing of importance to me to notice is, that as 
I exclude the supposition of three Marys having wit- 
nessed our Lord's death, this Mary (Magdalene) must 
necessarily be 'his mother's sister, spoken of by John. 
Now, from the great improbability of parents calling two 
of their daughters by the same name, I infer that Maiy 
Magdalene was the sister by affinity of Mary the mother 
of tfcsus — viz., probably the sister of her husband. This 
consideration may lead to many conjectures and reflec- 
tions regarding other parts of the sacred narrative, but 
I do not at present enter upon this. 

3. The only other Mary whom I require to notice, u, 
Mary the sister of Lazarus. — Regarding her it is said in 
John's gospel, chapter xi. verse 2, that it was she ' who 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair ;' and a fuller account of the transaction 
is given at chapter xii. verse 3, in these words : ' Then 
took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, vei^ 
costly, and anomted the feet of Jesus, and wiped his 
feet with her hair .... Then saith one of his dis- 
ciples, Simon's Judas (Iscariot), who was to betray him, 
why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, 
and ^ven to the poor? .... Then said Jesus, Let 
her alone : against the day of my burying hath she kept 
this. For the poor always ye have with you, but me ye 
have not always.* In the narratives of Matthew aid 
Mark we have an account of the anointing of our Lord's 
body by a woman in the house of Simon the leper, in 
Bethany, a few days before his death and buriaL llie 
narratives of ^latthew and Mark are so much alike that 
no supposition has ever been made that they refer to 
different actors or different days. But it has been 
doubted whether the narratives of Matthew and Mark 
ha^'C reference to the anointing by Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, recorded by John. R. L 

(Tobt continued.) 
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Analysis of the Figurative Scriptural Meanings of the Term 'Blood/ 
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Additional Texts lUiutra- 
ting tlie above Meanings. 

I. Deut. 17.8. 
2Chroii.l9.10. 
IL John 1.13. 

III. Psalms 72. 14. 
Proverbs 72.6. 
Micah 7.2. 

IV. Matt. 27.8. 
V. 2 Sam. 23.17. 

VL Micah 3.10. 
IX. Joel 3.21. 

Heb. 10.19. 
X. Heb. 9.14. 

Matt. 26.19. 

ICor. 10.16. 

Mark 14.24. 

Eph. 2.13. 

Luke 22.20. 

1 Peter 1.2-19. 

1 Cor. 11. 25. 27 
Heb. 13.20. 
Rom. 3.25. 
Col. 1.20. 
Rev.7.14;12.11 

XI. Hosea 4.2. 
XII. 2Chroii.24.25. 

Psahn 5.6. 

Isaiah 33.15. 

Lam. 4.14. 

Ezek. 9.9. 

Ezek. 16.36. 

Habak. 2.8. 

Nahum. 3.1. 

Matt. 23.30. 

Matt. 27.24. 

Luke 11.50-51. 

Rev. 17.6. 
Xin. Rom. 6.9. 

Heb. 13.12. 

Rev. 1.5. 
XIV. Gen. 9.5. 

Gen. 42.22. 

2 Sam. 1.16. 
2 Sam. 4.11. 

1 Kings 2. 33. 
1 Kings 33.4-8. 
Matt. 27.25. 
Acts 5.28. 
XVI. Lev. 20.9-16. 
Num. 23.24. 
Deut. 32.42. 

1 Sam. 26.26. 

2 Sam. 1.22. 
1 Kings 2.9. 
Psalm 9.12. 

„ 30.9. 

„ 58.10. 

„ 68.23. 
Isa. 34.3,6,7. 
Jer. 48.10. 
Ezek. 5.17. 

.. 14.19. 

„ 18.13. 

„ 21.32. 

„ 28.23. 

„ 32.6. 

„ 35.6. 

„ 38.29. 
XVII. Acts 20.26. 

Ezek. 3.18.20, 
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KHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF THJE ABOVE FIOUKAtlVE 
EXPBESSIONS. 

I. and n. The figure here used is called the Synedoche, 
by which the whole is named after some prominent part, 
as, — * Trust not in an arm of flesh. Immediately I con- 
ferred not with flesh and hlood,^ i.e. any human being; 
' blood,' ' flesh,' and ' arm,' being each a prominent part 
both of a human being as such, and an animal organism 
of the human type as such. 

III. This is another form of t^e Synedoche whereby 
a thing is called by the name of that which is essential 
to it, as, — * What the profit of the circumcision?' i.e. the 
Jewish people — circumcision being essential to their being 
Jews. Also, *one bread — are we the many.' Thus 
' blood ' became, from habit, early used as a synonyme for 
physical life, Gen. 9.4. 

rV. V. and VI. These all come under other forms of 
the synedoche, by which a thing is called by the name 
of that which purchased it, or was the means of its pro- 
duction, as, — * He is his money. To what shall I liken 
iinA generation. The ti?orW would love his own.' 

VII. and VIII. The figure called Metonymy is here 
used, which consists in naming a thing fiom some 
common but not necessary accompaniment, as when 
*cup' is applied to the contents of it, — *This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood.' Effusion of blood being the 
common accompaniment of bodily suffering, the term 
blood is used rhetorically as a synonym for physicsd af- 
fliction, even when bloooshed is not involved. As this 
figure becomes familiar as a synonym for phvsical suffer- 
ing, it is apt to be metaphorised and made to refer to 
moral affliction as in the case of Job, evoked by his un- 
charitable friends. The above example is metaphorised 
here, * if it be possible let this cup,' Ac. 

IX. This is a Metaphor which by rhetoricians is defin- 
ed to be 'a comparison implied in the language used,' as, 
— * I am the bread of life, I am the true vine.' Blood 
being known to be the essential to animal life, the spiri- 
tual mind recogpses it as a symbol of the principal essen- 
tial to true spiritual life — ^namely, the * spirit of Christ.' 
From this analogy the metaphor is formed with beauti- 
ful adaptation. 

X. This is the synonym for Physical Life as a state 
(III.), metaphorised to api^y to spiritual or religious life 
as a state. 

XI. This is intended as Personification— akin to the 
example in G«n. 4. 10 — * The voice of thy brother's blood 
crieth unto me from the ground.' But it is derived &>om 
XU. 

Xn. Xni. and XVI. Physical Death by violence 
being almost invariably accompanied by effusion of blood, 
the term blood by the metonymy (VII. and VIII. ) is 
applied to such a death whether it be in the form of ju- 
dicial vengeance, martyrdom, or murder, or as violent 
death unforeseen and accidental. 

Xiy. This is the above Metonymy with the Ellipsis 
combined. The ellipsis consists of the omission of con- 
nectives, which is greatly conducive to rhetorical effect ; 
the words omitted here being * The responsibility for.' 

XVII. The term * blood' being used as a synonym for 
Death, it is metaphorised in api>lication to spiritual death, 
in unison with the above ellipsis. 

XV. The Euphemism is here used, by which a state- 
ment that would be too repulsive if plainly made is more 
mildly hinted. Putting the blood on the girdle and in 
the sandals is also metaphorical of carrying about the 
disposition for murder. 

W. S. D. 



' The Blood of Jesns Christ/— Its meaning. 

Did the real physical blood of our Lord, which flowed in 
the veins of his body while on earth, and was shed on 
the cross on Calvary, form any part of the atoning sacri- 
fice ? Notwithstanding the multitude of Scripture inter- 
preters, and cos^l preachers, and good and wise men, 
that answer this in the affirmative, and seem to think it 
blasphemy to say or think otherwise, / am j)er8uaded it 
is the offspring of ignorance and timid fear, — ignorance 
of the scriptural meanings of the term ' blood,' and fear 
to exercise to its full extent the reason and the evidence 
which God has given us. 

If the real blood of our Lord's body could have any 
sin-atoning value, then it is evident that the following 
proposition is involved as a necessary corollanr: — That 
ALL the matter of a human body shares the moral responsi' 
hilUy of the human being to whom it belongs. Now this 
cannot be true, for it is an invariable law of nature that 
the frame of every animal is perpetually dismissing old, 
and receiving new, particles in the processes of though^ 
feeling, or action. This being the case, temporal justice 
were Impossible, for before judicial vengeance should 
arrive certain responsible particles would have vanished, 
and certain innocent ones having taken their places would 
be wrongly punished. 

Also in such case justice in the final day of judgment 
would be impossible, for the component parts of a canni- 
bal would at least have a twofold responsibility — namely, 
for the actions partly of the cannibal himself, and partly 
for those of his unhappy victims. 

Such absurd conclusions in my mind sufficiently de- 
monstrate the irresponsibility of matter. And as matter 
can have no moral responsibility, so in no case can it have 
a sin-atoning attribute. 

But some say the value of d^hrist's literal blood lay in 
this, that it was part of the means wherewith atonement 
was made. In reply to this I ask, where is the record 
that the very drops of blood which flowed from his body 
when he suffered on the cross were actually transferred 
from earth to heaven ? Or where was it treasured up on 
earth to be worshipped ? There is no evidence that the 
apostles did so. Where then is the evidence that God 
esteemed it? The true means was Christ's spirit oi 
hoUness. 

Surely it was more valuable than ordinaiy human Hood 
say some ; surely it was valuable because it was His. It 
could not be more truly his than any other particle or 
compound of matter — ^his by creation. And if God must 
be worshipped in spirit and truth, how can he be propiti* 
ated by a material offering ? 

But does not Scripture say that Chrisf s blood atones 
for sin ? Yes, if read without regard to Scripture usage 
of the term * blood;' but in no case does his Hteral 
blood appnear to me to be spoken of, but one passage 
where it is not spoken of as atoning for sin, but mere- 
ly recorded as a historical fact that it was shed, John 
19.34. 

For the Scripture figurative meanings of the term 
' blood,' I appeal to the Analysis, and am prepared to 
give evidence additional akd cx>rboborative. 

The same error seems to be involved in the common 
Protestant theory of interpretating the words of our 
Lord in instituting the supper. 

If the bread and wine be called emblems of our Soviomr'a 
body and blood, and the latter be thus the special object 
of faith during the act of communicating, then the error 
condemned in Romanists for worshipping the *Ho8t' is 
repeated by Protestants in another form. The Roman- 
ists worship what they see, or imagine they see, with the 
bodily eye, while Protestants worSiip the same material 
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things in mental oonoeption. A carnal sacrifice is the 
basis of both — ^the kernel of both. 

But if it be said that the Protestant theory does not in- 
volve the belief that Christ's body and blood are the 
vJUimate objects of faith, then on what principle do Pro- 
testarUs interpret symbols ? If the bread and wine lead 
to the body and blood, only that the latter may lead our 
faith to something else, where is there a parallel to such 
two-vfiled svmboUsm? where is there a scnptural instance 
of ttoo gradts of material emblems having to be ascended 
before the reality intended for spiritual benefit be arrived 
at ? I pause for a reply, while my own reasoning is as 
follows : — 

Under the old covenant, it is true, material blood was 
demanded as the condition of forgiveness. But the ma- 
terial blood was sprinkled on material things, was ofiered 
before a visible symbol of the invisible God, obtained re- 
mission for transgressing the written law ; and the f or- 
^veness was in the form of exemption from temporal 
judgment. All was in harmonious keeping, and intended 
to K)re-8hadow the coming good things of the new co- 
venant. 

The forgiveness granted under the new covenant is in 
the form of exemptions from eternal judgment ; for trans- 
gressing not a merely written but a spirituad law; the 
offering which obtained this was presented not before 
the symbol of Jehovah, but before the living God Him- 
self, who is a spirit ; that offering could, therefore, not 
have been material but spiritual. 

The holders of the carnal theory spiritualise the most 
of the old covenant types, yet inconsistently materialise 
part of them. They regard the flesh and olood of the 
Levitical sacrifices as typifying the flesh and blood of our 
Lord's body. 

The true theory is to be found by enquiring how those 
Levitical sacrifices were regarded in ola covenant times. 
Now the passages of Scripture in 1 Samuel 15.22; Jere- 
miah 7.22-23; Psalms 40.6; Heb. 10.8-9, all clearly show 
that those sacrifices were apologetic or symbolical of obe- 
dience to God. By analogy, therefore, the perfect human 
bodv of Christ may be regarded as the symbol of His 
perfect work of obedience. 

But the saciifices were divided into two parts, the 
offering of flesh and the offering of blood. What two 
parts m a work of obedience could these represent? 
Obviously these — deeds or actions ; and the spirit which 
dictated these and gave them character. Why was it 
necessary to distingmsh thus the two parts of a work of 
obedience? Plainly for this reason, that it was not 
enough that things commanded should be performed, or 
that certain things forbidden should be abstained from; 
these performances and these abstinences must be carried 
out in a proper spirit. No people proved more needing 
such a distinction whose refigion became eventfully de- 
graded to Pharisaism. 

Again by analogy, the sacrifice of perfect obedience 
offered by Christ must be regarded in two parts — fulfil- 
ment of tine law in every jot and title, and manifestation 
of the holy and heavenly spirit of love to God and man. 
His flesh and blood were symbols of these. 

The cross upon which his body was cruelly nailed was 
symbolical of that spiritual daily cross of His whole life ; 
and His suffering thereon, and how He bore it, proved 
the thorough peiiection of His work. In the climax of 
His suffering Irom wicked man. He exclaimed in his un- 
conquered love, ' Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do ! ' And in the hour of His Father's 
desertion, his love still triumphed, crying, * My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me 1 ' 

These out-pourings in His dying hour constituted the 
true blood of the Ltunb. This it is that made atonement 
for our souls ; this it is that cleanseth us from all sin. 



These are the elements of the great atonement. To 
feast upon these is our new covenant passover, and 
spiritual nourishment in our heavenward journey. This 
is truly what our Lord meant to teach us when he said — 
* This is my body, take cat; this is my blood, drink ye 
all of it ;' and when he said — ' My flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed.' 

The Old Testament Passover is, as a feast, almost 
universally allowed to be typical of the New Testament 
feast of the Lord's Supper. At the institution of the 
former, the symbols to be made use of were categorically 
named. It is analogically probable, therefore, that at 
the institution of the latter its symbols should be named 
also. The bread and wine used by Christ were not 
named by Him, but, on the contrary, the consideration 
of them as such was nuUiJled by His figuratively calling 
them His own body and blood. It is uierefore not pro- 
bable that the bread and wine were the intended symbols 
of the new feast. His own body and blood having been 
then named by Him as the objects of their feas^ it is 
extremely likely that they were intended as the new 
symbols. And this probability is rendered almost con- 
clusive by the peculiarity of the circumstances in which 
the mystical language was uttered, for how natural is it 
for us to regard the words * my body, my blood,' pro- 
nounced after the close of the old typical feast, as in- 
tended by our Lord to create in the mmds of His disciples 
a mental comparison between His own body and blood 
and the flesh and blood of the passover la^b. More- 
over, as the latter were used as the media of looking to 
anti-typical realities (Luke 22.16), how natural was it 
to use the elements of the new feast as symbolical in a 
similar way ! 

A^^in, tne bread and wine not having been named by 
our Lord, we are warranted to suppose that they were 
used merely as arbitrary substitutes, for what he nad no 
intention of relinquishmg (John 6.62). They were evi- 
dently only subservient to the acts of eating and drink- 
ing, which, together with the imaginary recognition of 
Christ's literal body and blood as the objects, clearly and 
forcibly taught that the disciples of Christ should subject 
these types — ^his body and blood in ideal conception — to 
the intellectual and spiritual processes of disintegration 
or analysis and contemplation, as the essential carrying 
out of the New Testament Passover (1 Cor. 5.7-8; John 
6.53-37). W. S. B. 

Canons of Prayer. 

It is evident that all the provisions needed for the supply 
of our wants have been made by our heavenly Father. 
Christ Jesus has made full atonement for our sins, and 
purchased the ^ft of the Holy Spirit. All things are 
ready — the provision is ample, and yet it is true, that 
nothing of importance is bestowed but in answer to 
prayer. What, then, are some of the things to be re- 
garded as among the conditions of prevailing prayer? 

lat Canon : ' H I regard iniquity m my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me.' 

2nd, * When ye stand praying, if ye have aught against 
any, forgive.* 

ird, * vVhen thou brinsest thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee ; leave there thy gift before the altar, go thy way, 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.* 

4ik, * If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.' 

6thy *Ask in faith. All things whatsoever ye shaU 
ask in prayer, believingf ye shall receive. He that cometh 
unto God must believe that He is, and that He is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him.' 
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The Lord's Prayer— Matthew 6.9-13. 

{Contintted from page 253.) 

Which art in heavsnI The word *tohich^ reads 
awkwardly to us; modem English requires toho, as 
applied to a rational beinf, but which is not really on- 
grammatical, for we still apply the possessive form 
* whose* to a thing, e.g. 'the noose, whose windows are 
laige.' The Greeks nave distinct forms for mascoline, 
feminine, and neoter objects, and thos far sorpass os in 
accuracy of expression. 

Which art. There is nothing in the Greek text here 
to indicate the word *art;* the aoxiliary verb being 
often omitted in Greek, and also in Hebrew and man^ 
other oriental langoages. Generally speaking, the elipsis 
is expressed as here by the present tense in the Common 
English Version, bot not on&eqoently other tenses of the 
verb to be are osed, e.g. * was, will oCy* &c. From loi^ 
observation we are inclined to believe that the elipsis 
ooght never to be sopplied from any tense save the pre- 
sent; hence, e.g. verse 30 of this chapter should be read 
*doA he notmoch more (clothe) yoo;* and Rev. 19.11 
shoold be read : ' is called . . . are as a flame . . . are many 
crowns, ' &o. The reason simply is, that the present tense 
in almost all langoages is of an indefinite character, not 
so moch denotii^ time as state, condition, hoMt, use, and 
toont; and most, perhaps all, the cases where an elipsis is 
f oond are of this character. 

In heayen ! ^. * in the heavens.' The English word 
'heavens' denotes the 'heaved-op-things,' so that it 
pretty nearly represents the meaning of the Hebrew 
shamayim, which is genenJly derived from an Arabic 
root signifying to be 'hi^' and the Greek ol^titis from 
«ii^« to lift op. The Hebrew word is always foond in 
the dual, never in the singolar nor in the ploral nomber ; 
the Gre^ word again, like the English, is osed either in 
the singolar or the ploral, never in the doal. How the 
Hebrew word happens to be osed only in the doal nomber, 
and what is meant by this distinction this is not the place 
to consider, even if we had space. As the doal nomber 
in Hebrew is (almost) exclosively confined to those objects 
which are two-fold, either by natore or art {e.g. the words 
for hands, feet, eyes, ears, thighs, lips, nostrils, balances, 
wings, hips, teeth, mill-stones, &c.), the Hebrew most 
have haa some conception of a two-fold heaven which 
has not come down to os ; or the doal form of this word, 
like that for vxUer, most be the remains of an old ploral 
form. Perhaps the simplest way to view the matter is 
to consider the doal form as intended to indicate, first, 
the atmosphere around os, in which we breathe, and in 
which the cloods move, and the birds of the air fly, and 
second, what is above and beyond these, where, onseen 
by mortal eye, the great Creator dwells. Paol speaks of 
a 'third heaven,' bot this, we soppose, onl^ means to 
indicate the height of divine favoor to which he was 
raised. Heaven or heavens is sometimes osed to exptess 
God himself, as in Dan. 4.26, where a promise is given to 
Nebochadnezzar of a fotore recovery, when * thoo shalt 
have known that the heavens do role.' And in Matt. 
21.25, ' The baptism of John, was it from heaven or from 
men?' Luke 15.18, 21, *I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee.' And so also the common New Testa- 
ment phnu»e, 'the kingdom of heaven,' is elsewhere 
called 'the kingdom of God,' t.e. the gospel church on 
eartii. When God is said to be ' in heaven,' it is not 
meant that he is only there ; Solomon's P^^^ might 
have taoght the objector better things. 'Tne heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee, moch less this hoose 
that I have boilt.' Bot the langoage is in accordance 
with the whole of Bible langoage regarding Grod. The 
Hebrews and the oriental races generally have no great 



appreciation of a principle without a personification of an 
aostract troth, withoot a concrete developement. And 
not they only, bot man generally as a whole. The moire 
we tiy to redoce oor conceptions of deity to mere ab- 
stractions, the more does the idea of a personal God slip 
from oor giasp, and we are landed into Pantheism. 
Hence the wisdom of the scriptoral mode of representing 
God. How cotdd we conceive of a Being withoot hands, 
head, heart, feeling, love, and anger? We eould not 
love soch a one. We do not stop at present to consider 
the foil force of the langoage in Gen. 1.26, ' Let us make 
man in oor image, after oor likeness,' whether it refers 
merely to fitoraTUkeness, as it is generally interpreted, 
or may not refer also to something more, the fact remains 
a fact still, that tiie Divine Wisdom hath thoo^ht it 
right to reveal the Sopreme Roler as manifesting lumself 
throogh oiganisms similar to those ^possessed oy man, 
and in the manner that men do, only m a wav and degree 
infinitely soperior. He fills immensity with his presence, 
yet dwells with the man that is of an homble and con- 
trite spirit. In the manner of men he has a seat and a 
footstool, a local habitation and a name. The statement 
here that He is ' in the heavens' calls oor thooghts to his 
objectivity, his personality, his grandeur, his might, his 
supervision. 'God is in heaven, and thou art upon the 
earth, therefore let thy words be few.' Being above na 
his eye is upon us, his power may be exercised for our 
weid or our woe ; therefore we should stand in awe ! He 
is ' in the heavens,' and beyond our reach, and our good- 
ness extends not to him; yet his delighto are with the 
sons of men, therefore we should love him, and giving 
him the honour due to his name we may rejoice that He 
is in the heavens — ^in the midst of life and light and love 
— able and willing and ready to hear, to help, and to bless 
his dependent creatures. 

From this clause, which forms the preface to the suc- 
ceeding prayer, we learn 1) that we nave a Father; 2) 
that we may call him Our Father; 3) that He is in the 
heavens, invisible, high, observing, and almighty, to be 
served spiritually, lowly, circumspectly, reverentially. 

The prayer that follows may be considered as having 
seven petitions, the first three relating to God, and the 
remaining four to ourselves : the former descending, as it 
were, from the greater to the less, the latter ascending 
from the lesser to the sreater ; the one r^erring to God's 
Name, Kingdom, and Will, the other to our own daily 
food, our past debts, our present state, and our future 



allowed be thy Name. The word 'hallow' or 'hal- 
lowed,' occurs repeatedly in the Conmion Version of tiie 
Old Testament, but never in that of the New, except in 
the present passage, and in the parallel one of Luke 11.2. 
It is derived from the Saxon word haJUg, signifying 
'whole, healthy.' The original Greek word {kym^m) is 
derived from another («><«/) concerning which there is a 
diversity of opinion, the most natural of which perhaps 
is that it is formed of the ne^tive particle « and the 
noun yn signifying the ' earth ; ' if this derivation is correct, 
the meaning will then he* not of the earth.* The Hebrew 
word i^adosh) of which &yfs is the systematic Septuagint 
rendering signifies primarily ' a thing set apart,^ anoas 
such a thing may in a certain aspect be regarded as a 
'new' thing, (compare Heb. hoaesh, 'new moon'), in 
another it may be regarded as 'another' thing. The 
idea of ' holiness,' i. e. moral purity, \anotaiaU expressed 
in the word, for the Hebrew word {qedeshah) is applied to 
a harlot, a person who sets herself apart for a particular 
course of life (Ge. 38.21, 22; De. 23.18; Hoe. 4.14); it is 
also applied to a soldier set apart for battle (Ps. 110.3; 1 
Sam. 7.9, 10; Joel 4.9; Jer. 6.4; 51.27; Micah3.5), and 
to a cUy 'set apart' as a place of refuge. The Greek 
words kyta^vy &ymwfjtis^ and kyitt must be understood in 
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the same sense in the New Testament, for the two former 
are never found in classical Greek, and for ayt§s (though 
it is occasionally found) the classical writers used iyfts. 
When we pray, then, that God's name may be hallowed, 
we pray that it may be regarded by all as * set apart' as 
a peculiar name, as one * not of the earth,' but rather, as 
*of heaven,' and hence of peculiar power and majesty 
and awfulness. God's name is already, indeed, and of 
itself, 'hallowed,' and 'set apart,' but our prayer here is 
tiiat men may regard and treat it as such. When the 
Saviour prayed for his disciples that they might be 
'sanctified,' he meant that they should become more 
thoroughly *set apart' for God's service, and more 
thoroughly 'not of the earth,* freed from its sins, its 
burdens, its cares. In the New Testament all professing 
faith in Christ are called * saints, holv ones,* not as being 
morally pure, but as being enlisted in Christ's cause, 
having their citizenship in heaven, not of the world as he 
is not of the world. The word here used is in the 3d 
person singular, first aorist imperative passive (or middle), 
and may be literally rendered : * let it be or become set 
apart,' or 'let it set itself apart' — once for cUl, for that is 
the force of the aorist tense. 

Thy name I A name is that by which we point out 
and distinguish one thing from another. The Greek word 
is derived from a verb signifying * to give out, distribute, 
attribute;' it is thus something 'given' to another, 'at- 
tributed to it.* God's name, then, is anything by which 
God makes himself known, his character generally, his 
works, his ways. It is, in fact, equivalent to * Himself,' 
as when we read that ' the Name of the Lord is a strong 
tower, the righteous runneth into it and are safe.' In- 
deed, in one or two passages God is expressly called 'the 
Name,* Lev. 24.11, 16; De. 28.58. The Hebrew word 
(shem) for ' name,' is also, we doubt not, connected with 
the Greek ^n/ia, a ' sign, a token.' The prayer, then, is 
that Our Father who is in the heavens would at once 
cause that everything by which He is made known may 
be reckoned and treated as 'set apart' from all other 
names, as ' not springing from, or belon^g to the ewth.* 
He will do this, no doubt, for his own sake, but he wishes 
us to be sensible of the value he attaches to it, to do what 
we can personally to promote it, and to act as the Lord's 
remembrancers : * for this thing will I be en(^uired of to do 
it for them ; give him no rest till he establish peace and 
righteousness in the land.' 

From this first petition we may learn 1) that God's 
name is practically Himself; 2) that it may and should 
be 'set apart' as above every name, and as 'not of the 
earth,' but heavenly; 3) that this is to be the subject of 
our daily pourings forth before God ; 4) that this is God's 
wish, will^ and work; 5) that it should be ours, if we 
wish to be like him, and keep his commandments; and 
6) this petition is a matter of paramount importance, 
considermg the prominent place it occupies in this prayer, 
and in the whole teaching of the Scriptures. 

This petition is practiwJly set aside when we disregard 
any part of the Works and Word of God that reveal his 
name and character, or when we attribute anything to 
him unworthy of his slorious perfections, his purity, his 
impartiality, his love, his justice, his truth,^ or when we 
fail to wal^ consistently with our profession, and the 
name of God is injuriously spoken of on our account. 

The Second Petition is: 'Thy kingdom come:* It is 
intimately connected with, and follows from, the first, 
in which we refer to God's person, God's nature, God's 
character — viewed as in himself. Now we come to his 
honour and glory as reigning over all. The Greek word 
for 'king* is literally the * basis of a people ;* the Hebrew 
word denotes a 'leader, or conductor, or counsellor;* the 
English word signifies a 'knowing, skilful, cunning' 
person. A ' kingdom ' denotes either the region possessed 



by a king, or the rule or authority exercised by him. We 
cannot speak of a territory coining, but we may speak of 
its rtde or soverei^ty, and this is the sense here implied 
in this petition. But God's kingdom or rule is of two 
kinds ; nis intrinsic essentiid authority as the leader and 
ruler of all worlds, and his superadded spiritual authority 
in this world over his ransomed creatures, through 
Christ. For both of these we pray, that every creature 
in heaven and in earth may feel, and acknowledge, and 
rejoice, in being under this rule and authority, and may 
labour and pray more for its universal extension and 
acceptance. But it is perhaps more the latter of these 
two kingdoms that is specially intended here ; that king- 
dom of neaven which John the Baptist and Jesus said 
was at hand, that kingdom which is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness and joy and peace in the Holy Spirit. 
That kingdom which has Christ for its king, men for its 
subjects, and the Revealed Word for its Rule ; that king- 
dom that was promised in Eden, forshadowed in Israel, 
and realised in every individu^ soul that accepts the 
Saviour; that kingdom into which every one of us must 
enter, even thou^ it be through tribulation, if we ever 
expect to be happy for time or for eternity ; that kingdom 
which Jesus shed his blood to establish, and which ne is 
now exalted to bestow, which he committed so much and 
so trustfully into the hands of his believing people, when 
he said : * Go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature ;* that kingdom in a word which repairs 
the breaches made by the f^, and is the only appomted 
means of restoring men to the favour of their justly 
offended God, which already embraces (in name, at least) 
a fourth of the inhabitants of the globe, and which must 
extend till all ends of the earth shall see the salvation of 
God! 

Thy kingdom come ! It is ' our father's * kingdom, and 
as such we ought to have a deep interest in it ; too Ions 
has the kingdom in this world been usurped and tyrannisea 
over, by the prince of the power of the air ; but the Son 
of God came that he might break down the works of the 
devil, and he did so, and is doing so daily. He has left 
the work with us bb & precious legacy. How would our 
hearts have throbbed with delight if we had been asked 
to engage in the creation of this material world when God 
called sdl things into material being? This was a work 
no created being was privileged to engage in, but there 
is a hicher work laid before us — ^the creation and salva- 
tion of immortal souls ! This honour have all his saints ! 
'Tia but little, indeed, that we can do, but *tis with the 
'worm Jacob* that he will thresh the mountains, 'tis 
with a rod of wood that he will destroy E^pt, divide the 
Red Sea, and bring forth water from the flinty rock. 

It is that he himself may have all Vie glory! Take unto 
thyself thy great power and reign — for thou was slain, 
and has redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
nation and kindred and people. 

Come, then, O house of Jacob, come, 
To worship at his shrine, 

And, walking in the light of God, 
With holy oeauties shine ! 
{To be continued.) 



Quiet Rebuke. 

John Howe, hearing a sentleman speaking highly in 
praise of some one in a large party, and at the same 
time mixing many horrid oaths with his discourse, mildly 
but decideiUy said to him, that he had omitted one great 
excellence in the character of that individual: ' What 
is it, sir?' said the other with eagerness ; 'what is it?' 
* It is this,' said Mr Howe, ' tliat he vxu never heard Co 
awear an oath in common conversation,* 
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Variations of the Sinaitic, Vatican, 
and Alexandrian MSS. 

(ACTS OF APOSTLES.) 

Title: S Acts, V Acts of Apostles. 
1,6 S om, together 7 V om. And 8 
SVA my witnesses 10 SVA in white 
garments 13 SVA and John and 
James 14 SVA om. and supplication ; 
SA and his brethren 15 SvA in the 
midst of the brethren 16 SVA the 
scriptnre 17 SVA among us 18 A om, 
all 19 S which also was known ; SV 
om. proper; SA Acheldamach, V 
Aceldamach 23 SVA Barsabbas 25 
VA take the place; A to his just 
place 26 SVA And they gave lots 
unto them. 

II. 1 SVA they were all (S om. all) 
together in one place 5 S om. Jews 7 
V om. aU be/ore amazed ; SVA om. one 
to another 9 S om. and Elamites 17 
in the last days : V after these things 
18 S and on my handmaidens and on 
my servants 19 A om. above 20 S om. 
and notable 21 S* om. this verse 22 
SVA om. also 23 SVA ye have by the 
hand of the wicked crucified 25 S my 
Lord 30 SVA that of the fruit of his 
loins should sit on his throne 31 SVA 
that he was neither left in hell, nor 
his flesh 33 SVA om. now; V both 
see and hear 37 S in their heart, say- 
ing unto Peter 38 SVA om. said ; SA 
Eepent, saith he, and be; SVA of 
your sins 39 A whom the Lord 40 
SVA and exhort them 41 SVA om, 
gladly; SVA and in the same day 
^ SVA om. and after fellowship 43 
SA by the apostles in Jerusalem^ and 
great fear was upon all 44 V were to- 
gether and had 47 SVA added to- 
gether daily such as Were saved. 

III. 1 SVA were going up into the 
temple 6 SV om. rise up and 7 SVA 
and lifted him up 11 SvA And as he 
held Peter 13 SA and the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob; SVA 
om. him after denied 18 SV of all the 
prophets ; SV his Christ ; A om. that 
Chnst should suffer 20 SVA was 
appointed unto yon 21 SVA of his 
holy prophets 22 SVA om. For; SVA 
om. unto the fathers ; S the Lord our 
God, V the Lord God 25 VA of your 
fathers 26 SV om. Jesus; V irom 
iniquities. 

rV. 1 V the chief priests 3 A and 
put them in hold 4 A om. the word ; 
SA om about 8 SVA om. of Israel 
17 SVA om. straitly; A om. hence- 
forth 18 SVA om, them <^ter com- 
manded 24 SVA thou which hast 
made 25 SVA by the mouth of our 
father thy servant David, by the Holy 
Ghost hast said 27 together; SVA 
o(W in this city 28 VA* thy hand 
and counsel 30 V A the hand 33 SA of 
Jesus Christ the Lord 36 SVA Joseph. 

V. 5 SVA on all them that heard 
9 S How therefore is it; A at the 
doors 11 A and upon as many 15 SA 



even into the streets 16 SVA about 
Jerusalem 18 SVA laid hands 23 
SVAow. truly; SVA om. without; 
SVA at the doors 24 SVA Now when 
the captain of the temple 25 SVA om. 
tyinf ; S are in the temple teaching 
28 SVA saying. We commanded you 
straitly 30 SA Now the God 32 SA 
And we are witnesses, V And we are 
in him witnesses ; and so is also etc. : 
V and Grod hath given the Holy Ghost 
to them that ol^y him 33 VA and 
desired to slay them 34 SVA to put 
the men f ortn 36 A some great one 

37 SVA* drew awaypeople after him 

38 S om. unto you 39 SVA ye cannot 
(SV ye will not be able to) overthrow 
them 40 SVA and let them^o 41 SVA 
for the name 42 SVA Christ Jesus. 

VI. 3 SV But brethren, A Now bre- 
thren; S full of the spirit of wisdom 7 
of the priests : S of the Jews 8 SVA 
full of grace and power 9 SA of the 
synagogue of those who are called 
the Ubertines ; A om. and of Asia 11 
SV men, saying; S erpeak words of 
blasphemy against 12 S om. and came 
upon him ; A and brou^t him 13 S 
witnesses, saying; SvA to speak 
words a^iinst the holy place 15 S 
looking of him stedf astly. 

VII. 6 S spake unto him. Thy seed 
shall — and they shall bring it — and 
entreat U evil 8 S the seventii day 10 
SA and over all his house 11 SVA 
over all Egypt 13 SA and his kindred 
14 SVA and all Aw kindred 15 V om. 
into Egypt 16 SVA of Emmor in 
Sychem 17 SVA which God had pro- 
mised 18 SVA arose over Elgypt 19 
SV the fathers 20 SVA in Am father's 
house 22 SVA in his words and deeds 
25 SV the brethren 30 SVA om. of 
the Lord ; A in a flaming fire 31 A 
om. at the sight ; SVA a voice from 
the Lord came {om. unto him) 32 
SVA and of Isaac and of Jacob 35 S 
and a judge over us; S and a judge 
instead of and a deliverer; VA with 
the hand 37 SA shall God raise; S of 
your brethren ; SVA om. him shall ye 
hear 38 S unth your fathers ; V wno 
had chosen the; S unto you 40 S 
Moses the man which brought us 42 
V* om. in the wilderness 43 S Bom- 
^lan, V Bompha, A Rephan 44 A 
Your fathers 46 SV for tne house of 
Jacob 48 SVA dwelleth not in what 
is made with hands 51 VA in hearts, 
S in your hearts 54 S When they 
heard 55 S full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost 58 A and cast him out 
60S ot». with a loud voice. 

Vni. 1 S om. and be/ore they 4 S 
om. every where 6 SVA Now the 
people 8 SVA Now there was much 
py 10 SVA is the power of God which 
IS called great 12 SVA preaching of 
the kin£[dom ; S kingdcMn of the Lord ; 
A om. both 14 S the word of Christ 
18 SV the Spirit was given 22 SVA 
and pray the Lord 25 A the word of 



God 26 S unto the way called the 
ffoing down 27 SA of all ner treasure, 
had come 28 SA and was retuming, 
V now he was returning ; SVA the 
prophet Esaias 30 SVA Esaias the 
prophet 33 SVA in his humiliation ; 
SVA om. and 34 Vom. this 37 SVA 
om. this verse 39 A the holy Spirit of 
the Lord fell on the eunuch. But an 
angel of the Lord caught away Philip. 

IX. 1 S om. yet 5 And the Lord 
said : S And he said, VA and he said; 
A I am Jedus of Nazareth ; SVA om. 
it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks 6 SVA om. and he trembling — 
said unto him; SVABntarise 8SVA* 
he saw nothing 12 SA om. in a vision ; 
SA ?iis hands 15 SA before both the 
Gentiles 17 S* om. as thou earnest 18 
SVA om. forthwith 19 SVA Then he 
was certain days 20 SVA he preached 
Jesus 24 SVA and they watched also 
the sates 25 SVA his disciples took 
him by night and let him down 26 
SVA Now when he was come 27 S 
OTn. and before how ; A in the name 
of the Lord 28-29 SVAat Jerosaleni, 
roeaking boldly; SVA om. Jesus 30 
A and sent him forth 31 SVA Then 
had the church — and was edified — 
was multiplied 34 A the Lord Jesus 
Christ 37 SA wJiom when they had 
washed, they laid her, V whom when 
they had w^ashed, they laid A«r 38 
SVA exhorting him, i)elay not to 
come tons. 

X. 4 S om. for a memorial 6 SVA 
om. he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do 7 SVA which spake 
unto him ; SVA of the household ser- 
vants 11 SVA om. unto him; knit at 
the etc. : SVA let down by the four 
comers to the earth 12 trctnskUe 
wherein were all the foref ooted beasts; 
SVA fonrfooted beasts and creeping 
things of the earth 14 SVA that is 
common and unclean 16 SVA was 
forthwith received up into heaven 19 
V om. unto him 21 SVA om. which 
were sent unto him from Comeliua 
23 SVA on the morrow he arose and 
went away 30 SVA Four days ago 
until this hour I was at the ninth 
hour praying in my house S2 SVA 
om. wno when he cometh, shall speak 
unto thee 33 SVA commanded thee 
of the Lord 35 A shall be acoepted 
36 VA God sent the word unto 38 S 
how he went about 39 SV And we 
are, A And ye are; SVA whom also 
they slew 45 as many as : V which 
48 SVA in the name of Jesus Christ. 

XI. 2 SVA But when Peter 3 V 
saying that he went — and did eat 5 S 
om. praying 7 SVA And I heitfd also 
8 SVA for common or unclean hath 
not at any time entered 9 S V om. me 
11 SVA where we were 13 SVA om. 
unto him; SVA om. men 16 A Then 
remembered we 20 SVA om. spake 
also unto ; A unto the Greeks 22 8 VA 
they sent forth Barnabas unto Antiodi 
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24 V* am. unto the Lord 25 SVA 
departed he to Tarsus ; V to comfort 
Saul 26 SVA when he had found him, 
he brought /tiwi/ SVA and it came to 
pass also 28 SVA om. Caesar. 

XII. 1 S the king Herod 3 SVA 
Now because he saw 6 A at the door 
9 SVA om. him ; S by the angel : he 
thought he saw II A am. of the 

r>ple 13 SVA And as he knocked; 
came heai^enin^ 17 A am. unto 
them after beckomng; SA am. unto 
them ajfter deelared 20 SVA And he 
was 22 S and not of men 24 V of the 
Lord 25 SV returned to Jerusalem. 

XIII. 1 SVA am. certain 6 SVA 
through all the isle ; SVA a certain 
man, a sorcerer and false prophet 1 1 

V (A*?) there feU an him 17 V of the 
people 18 suffered he tiieir manners : 
A bore he as a nurse 19-20 SVA he 
distributed their land to them for an 
inheritance, about four hundred and 
fifty years. And after that he gave 
unta th^m judges until Sam. the pro- 
phet 22 V the san of Jesse after 23 
raised: SVA brought 25 SVA What 
think ye 26 V om^ and o/lf^ Abraham ; 
A among us; SVA to us is 31 SA 
who are now 33 SVA unto our chil- 
dren; A* raised him from the dead 38 

V that therefore is preached 39 SA 
om. And before by him 40 S om. upon 
you 42 SVA And when they were 

tone out, they besought 43 S was 
roken up by them 44 SA the word 
of the Lord 41 SVA am. contradicting 
and 46 SVA And Paul and Barnabas 
60 VA the devout and honourable 
women ; V out of the coasts 51 SVA 
the dust of their feet. 

XIV. 1 S am. of the Jews after 
svnagoffue 8 SVA am. being 11 S 
they luted up their voice 13 SVA 
before the city 15 translate men who 
Buffer like things 17 SV and gave you, 
A am. us ; SV your hearts 21 SA and 
to Antioch 25 SA the word of the 
Lord 28 SVA am. there. 

XV. 2 SV Now when Paul 4 S of 
the church, the 5 A certain men 7 
SVA among you 8 SVA bare witness 
11 SVA am. Chnst 17-18 SV saith 
the Lord, who made these things 
known from the beginning; A om. 
all; A known unto the Ix>rd ia his 
work 22 A am. of their own company ; 
SVA Barsabbas 23 SVA am, after 
this manner; SVA am. and before 
brethren 24 SV certain from us ; SVA 
om. saying, Ye must be circumcised 
and keep Sbe law 28 A than the things 
necessary 32 S ant. and confirm^ 
them 33 SVA unto those who had 
them 34 SVA om. this verse 36 SVA 
•visit the brethren 37 SVA And Bam. 
would take with them also John 39 
SVA But the contention 40 SVA unto 
Hhe grace of l^e Lord. 

XVI. 1 VA also to Derbe; SVA 
and to Lystra; SVA of a woman 6 
SVA Now they went 7 SVA But 



after; SVA the Spirit of Jcgus 10 
SVA that God had called ; S om. us 
II SA Now loosing from Troas 13 
SVA out of the gate ; SVA where we 
supposed there was a meeting for 
prayer; S which resorted witn us 
thither 17 SV unto you 26 V om, 
immediately 31 SVA om. Christ 32 
SVA with all that were 33 A he and 
all his family 38 SVA but they feared. 

XVII. 4 A of the devout and of 
Greeks 5 SVA om. which believed 
not 10 A om. immediately ; A am. by 
night 13 SVA and stirred up and 
troubled the people 14 SVA and Silas 
15 SVA brought him unto Athens 16 
S Now while he waited at Athens 
18 SVA Then also certain 23 SVA* 
What therefore — ^that declare I 26 
SVA of one {om. blood); SVA om. 
before 27 SVA seek God, if; A or 
find him ; A* of you 28 V of our own 
poets 32 SVA also again. 

XVIII. 1 SV he departed 2 V that 
he had commanded 5 SVA Paul was 
earnestly occupied with the word, 
testifyinx;: A om. to the Jews 7 A 
into tne house of a certain Justus ; S V 
named Titus (V Titius) Justus 9 A 
am. in the ni^ht 15 SVA if it be 
questions ; SVA am. for 17 SVA am. 
tne Greeks 20 SVA om. with t^em 
21 SV but bade them farewell and said, 
A But bidding them farewell and say- 
ing — if God iiml, he sailed ; SVA am. 
I must by all means lieep this feast 
that cometh in Jerusalem; but 23 S 
and went also 24 S named ApeUes 
25 S and fervent in the spirit wherein 
he spake and taught ; V and he spake ; 
SVA the things of Jesus 26 SVA 
Priscilla and Aquila. 

XIX. 1 S Apelles; SVA came to 
Ephesus and found 2 SVA and said 
unto ; SVA And they said unto him 
3 SA But he said; SVA om. unto 
them 4 SVA am. verily; SVA am. 
Christ 9 SVA of Tyrannus 10 SVA 
om. Jesus 12 SVA am. of them 13 
SVA certain also of the; SVA I ad- 
jure you; S by the Lord Jesus 14 
SVA And certain men, seven sons of 
Sceva (V of one Sceva), a Jew and 
chief of the priests, were doing this 
15 SVA and said unto them 16 SVA 
prevailed against both 21 A purposed 
m the Spirit to pass throuch Mac. and 
Ach. and to go 24 V maoe shrines, S 
made a silver shrine 26 A but also 
almost ; S am. persuaded and ; S that 
gods are not made with hands 27 S 
will be in danger; S om. but; A but 
also the temple — ^will be despised — 
will be destroyed 29 SVA am. whole 
33 SVA And thev thrust Alex. 34 V 
repeats Great is Diana of the Eph. 35 
S Men and brethren; SVA who of 
men is there; S both of the threat 
Diana; SVA am. goddess 37 SVA of 
our goddess. 

XX. 1 SVA and exhorted and em- 
braced them 4 SV am, into Asia; 



SVA Sopater t?ie son of Pyrrhus of 
Berea 5 SVA Now these 7 SVA when 
we came together 8 SVA where we 
were 11 V om. and after again 15 V 
and in the evening we arrived at 
Samos ; SVA om. and tarried at Tro- 
gyllium 18 A when they were como 
to him and they were together, he 
said 19 SVA and with tears 21 V am. 
Christ 22 A that may befall me there 
23 SVA witnesseth to me 24 SV But 
on no account do I hold my life dear 
unto myself, that I micht finish my 
course {am. with joy) ; A neither hold 
I mv life so precious to me as the 
finishing of my eourse and of the 
ministry 25 SVA om. of God ; S shall 
not see my face {om. more) 26 SV that 
I am pure 28 SVA om. therefore ; A 
the chureh of the Lord 29 for I know ; 
S A I know, V because I know ; SVA 
om. this 30 V of you shaU men arise 
32 SVA om. brethren ; V I commend 
you to the Lord ; SVA and to give an 
mheritance 34 SVA am. Yea 35 A 
am. Jesus. 

XXL 3 translate the ship unladed 
her burden 4 SVA But finding ; there : 
A with them 5 A om. departed and ; 
S am. till tve were 5-6 SVA and when 
he had knelt down on the shore and 
prayed, we took our leave — and 
entered into the ship 8 SVA om. that 
were of Paul's company 10 S And aa 
they tarried there 11 SV his own feet 
and hands 13 SA answered and said; 
S om. to weep and 16 V on MnasuB 

19 S amons the Gentiles of his minis- 
try 20 SVA they glorified God; VA 
among the Jews, »om. of Jews 21 S 
am. And before they ; A am. all 22 V 
What is it therefore? They will needs 
hear 24 A but also that thou 25 SVA 
am. that they observe no such thin^, 
save only 28 A and the law, and this 
holy place 39 S to speak a word 40 
A in tJieir own tongue. 

XXII. 3 SVA am. verily 6 V did 
bear 8 S answered and said 9 SVA 
am. and were afraid 1 1 V I could see 
nothing 12 A a man according {am. 
devout) 16 SVA callins on his name 

20 A om. Stephen; SVA am. unto his 
death 26 SVA saying, What wilt thou 
do? for 27 S Say, art thou 28 A am. 
And; SV But the chief captain; S 
said, I was even 30 SVA am. from his 
hands; SVA and all the council to 
come together. 

XXin. 2 S that stood by to 6 SVA 
the son of Pharisees 7 S between the 
Sadducees and Pharisees 9 SV and 
certain of the scribes ; A and certain 
of the Phar. {am. the scribes) arose ; 
S strove one with another saying; 
SVA am. let us not fight against God 
10 S am, from among them 11 SVA 
am. Paul 12 SVA the Jews instead cf 
certain of the Jews 15 SVA am. to- 
morrow 16 A into the Syna|;ogue (a 
rnere error) 20 S as though it would 
inquire, VA as though thou wouldest 
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enquire 27 having understood : tratu- 
late perceiving iS A I brought him 
30 S A how that they laid wait, V how 
that wait was laid ; S A om, straight- 
way; y to speak before thee against 
him, SA to speak before thee {om. 
what they had against him) ; VA om. 
Farewell 34 SVA And when he had 
read ; S that he was of. 

XXIV. 1 A after certain days; 
SVA with certain elders 5 SVA of 
seditions 6-8 SVA om. and would 
have judged — commanding his ac- 
cusers to come unto thee 8 A thou 
for thyself 10 SVA I do cheerfully 
answer 13 SVA can they prove to 
thee 14 V believing the things 15 
SVA om. of the dead 16 SVA Herein 
do I exercise also myself 17 I came 
to bring ; A I was about to bring 20 
SVA say, what evil they found, while 

22 SVA Now Felix havmg more perf. 
knowl. of that way, deferred them 

23 SVA to keep hun; SVA om. or 
come 24 VA his own wife ; SVA in 
Christ Jesus 25 S of temperance and 
righteousness 26 Vom. himq/^^ven ; 
S V A om, that he might loose him. 



XXV. 2 SVA the chief priests 5 
translate which among you are in 
authority 6 SVA not more than eight 
or ten days 7 SVA stood round about 
him ;. SVA om, against Paul 8 SVA 
While Paul answered 9 A Festus 
therefore 11 SVA Therefore if I be 
16 SVA om. to die 18 SVA of such 
evils as I supp. 19 A questions among 
them of 22 SVA Then Agrippa said; 
SVA saith he 25 V and that Paul 
himself. 

XXVI. ^ tranalatt accused of Jews 
3 A in the customs ; SVA wherefore 
I beseech to hear me patiently 4 V 
all Jews 7 SV oin. Agrippa, A om. 
kine Agrippa; SVA accused of Jews 
9 V om. verily 10 V wherefore also 
I did 80 in Jer. 12 SVA of the chief 
priests 14 SVA a voice saying unto 
me in the Hebrew tongue 15 SVA 
And the Lord said 17 SVA om. now 
21 SV om. the h^ore Jews 24 SVA 
Festus saith 25 SVA But Paul saith 
26 V om. also 28 SVA Then Agr. said 
unto Paul 29 SVA And Paul said 30 
SVA om. when he had thus spoken. 

XXVIL 2SVAa8hipof Adr.,which 



was going to sail— of Asia, we launched 
3 A Julianus 5 V we came to Myrra, 
SA we came to Lystra 8 A the city of 
Alassa 9 translate the time of the 
fast 14 SVA called Euraquilen 16 S2V 
caUed Cauda 17 S held 19 SVA they 
cast out with their own hands 20 V 
om then 21 SVA And after 34 V 
Wherefore also I pray; A for. our 
health ; SVA perish for fall 37 V 
about instead of two hundred (a mere 
error); A fifteen 39 A they wished 
41 SVA was broken by the violence 
{om. of the waves). 

XXVIII. 1 SVA and when we 
were escaped, then we knew 2 A 
om. every one 3 A and Paul laid 
them 5 S and felt nothing 9 SVA But 
when; V om. also 13 SV we removed 
and came 16 SVA And when we 
entered into Home, Paul was suffered 
17 SVA he called; S he spake unto 
them saying 18 S would have let me 
go 21 S out of Judasa against thee 24 
S And some therefore 25 SVA unto 
your fathers 27 S the heart of this 
people is overcharged; S om. and 
understand with their heart. 



'Lord, what wilt thon have Me to doP'~ 
Acts 0.6. 

A WORD TO THE CHRISTIAN CHX7RCH. 

It seems incredible, but it is an authenticated fact, that 
the consum^on of intoxicating drinks and tobacco in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for 
the year 1868, cost £100,243,514; considerably more than 
the whole national expenditure, including the interest of 
the national debt. 

Three pounds six shillings per head for the entire 
population, men, women, and children, or more than 
£13 per annum (5s. per week) for every adult male in the 
kingdom 1 

Shall this enormous sum continue to be expended for 
that which too often ruins the bodies and souls of men? 
If it is to be stopped, who is to stop it? We reply at 
once, *The Christian Church.* There is no doubt at all 
that if this ffreat work is done. Christians must do it, and 
the object of this paper is to urge upon Christians their 
solenm responsibihty in the matter. 

But it involves a sacrifice. What? A paltiy article 
of diet, a little creaturely indulgence! Let Christians 
cease to drink, and we should speedil}^ see a better state 
of things. Let Christians go on drinking, and we see no 
proper remedy. 

In reply to this, we are told that we have no gospel for 
total abstinence. 

We answer, the whole gospel is on our side. It is sac- 
rifice from beginning to end. The moment of deepest 
interest in the world's history was that on which the King 
of Glory died — *The Just for the unjust, that he xnight 
brine us to God.' Let, then, the same mind be in us 
whicn was in Christ Jesus, even the spirit of him who 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree. * Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because He laid down His 
Ufe for us : and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. ' ( 1 John a 16). 

Were the thing good in itself, in what is termed mode- 



ration, did it lengthen life and promote health, we might, 
in the true martyr spirit, joyfully lay it down, seeing 
the balance on the side of evil is so tremendous. But 
now that it is proved from twenty-nine years' experience 
of the Provident Temperance Association that human 
life is shortened by the so-called moderate use of these 
drinks, we are left without excuse if we support by our 
example a custom which does assuredly cause our 
brother ' to stumble, or be offended, and made weak.' 

The first concern of the child of Grod, himself a par- 
taker of liberty, is the present and eternal welfare of 
others ; and he goes forth to labour in the world around 
him, but is at once met by an instrumentality working 
against him in every direction, and in every form of ev3 
—drink. He rejoices in the varied efforts put forth by 
self-denying men and women to benefit their fellow- 
creatures, but he sees that these efforte are often directed 
to mitigating the ejfects of this one cause, without touch- 
ing the cause itself. He finds all workers pleading for 
money, while the sums spent in drink by Christians 
alone would co far to supply every claim. He discovers 
that in one oi the London penal prisons thirteen minis- 
ters of the gospel were committed as convicts in nine 
years, all through drink, and not one total abstainer of 
any trade or profession. And he feels that, while the 
gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth, we must not expect ite blessed protection 
if we go needlessly into temptation, as is the case with 
those who drink. And he prays, ' Lord, what wilt Thoa 
have Me to do?' The reply is, * It is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth.' 

As Christians, abstadn. Come out, and, with one 
heart and one soul, testify, as we did against negro 
slavery, so also against this worse than negro slavery, 
which is binding in chains of darkness and of death, and 
consigning to a drunkard's grave, so much of the best 
blood of our country — which is causing the cry of the 
widow and the wail of the orphan to rise up against as 
into the ears of the Most High. 
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Answers to Queries. 

What U the Gospel ^ p. 173, 206, 238.— The gospel or 
^ood tidings announced by the angel, was the coming 
into the world of *a Saviour, Christ the Lord,' — Luke 2. 
10, 11. The ffospel which Christ himself preached, and 
sent his disciples to m-each, was substantially the same — 
' the Gospel of the Kingdom' — the good news that the 
Messiah was come to set up his kingdom so frequently 
prophesied of by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Elzekiel, and the 
other prophets; and Christ enunciated the spiritual 
principles on which it must be founded. It is also true 
that he frequently alluded to the doctrine of redemption 
by his death in other passages besides those referred to 
by R. B. W., (see Matt. 20.28; 26.28: Luke 22.19, 20; 
John 3.14. 15; 12-24, 32, 33), but generally in dark say- 
ings ; and though it seems to have been revealed to John 
Baptist (see John 1.29), there is reason to think that the 
doctrine of Christ's atoning sacrifice was not understood 
by the disciples till after nis resurrection. Even after 
his ascension, they do not impear to have immediately 

S reached it, unless the ' breakmg of bread' implied they 
id so. Acts 2.42-46. Peter in his sermons seems to have 
alluded to the crucifixion as a guilty act, rather than as 
a ground of salvation ; as did sJso ^aul, who at Antioch 
and Athena grounded the gospel and call to repentance 
chiefly on the resurrection— Acts 13.32, 33; 17. 18, 30, 31. 
But in their Epistles, though they still make the resur- 
rection the more glorious half of the gospel, they fully 
unfold the sacrificial doctrine of the cross. 

The Tree of Life, p. 206. — It ia impossible for us to 
know whether the Tree of life in the New Jerusalem is 
precisely identical with that in Eden; or whether indeed, 
in either case there is set before us a literal or an alle- 
gorical tree. But as the purpose of redemption is to 
restore what was lost in Eden, there can be uttle doubt 
that the result of partaking of the Tree of Life, whatever 
that may mean, is in both cases the same, namely to live 
for ever. Gen. 3.22. The subject therefore bears directly 
on the question of immortality — at least of the body. 
For if Adam and Eve lost physical immortality by ex- 
clusion from the tree of life, how shall those possess it, 
who remain excluded from the Tree of Life at last? And 
in Rev. 2.7, the Tree of Life appears in ParadUe, which 
we are led to believe in Jer. 23.<&, is the Hades of happy 
souls. May we not suppose then that it has something 
to do with the immortality of the soul? 

The misprint on p. 238 (4th answer on Immortality), is 
still not corrected properly. The word was neither 
*Lamb' nor 'Lands, but 'hands.' It would have been 
better omitted, leaving the clause thus: 'to God who 
gave it.' An important misprint occurs on p. 255, in 
the paragraph on Immortality. For Matt. 10.20, read 
Matt. 10.28. Also in that on Matthias, for Acts 7.2, 
read 6.2. H. L. M. 

Eating Blood, and Things Sacrificed to Idols. — It is 
stated on p. 235 that the Apostles erred in the decrees 
they issued to the Gentile Churches at the Council at 
Jerusfdem, recorded in Acts 15. But dare we dispute 
that thev acted by Divine authority? * It seemed good 
TO THE Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you,' &c. 
It is very possible that the voice of the Holy Ghost was 
given through the utterance of the prophets present, v. 
§7, 32; see also Matt 18.18; 1 Cor. 14.37; 2 Pet. 3.2. 

The prohibition against eating blood was no mere 
'ceremonial law of Judaism.' It was issued by God to 
the human race, in the family of Noah, simultaneously 
with the permission to eat flesh. Gen. 9.3, 4. Capital 
punishment for murder rests on the same ground, v. 5, 6. 
The prohibition against blood was expliciuy repeated to 
the Israelites through Moses, Lev. 7.26, 27; 17.10, 14; 
19.26; Dent, 12,16; and explicitly repeated again to the 



Grentile Churches through the Apostles, Acts 15.28, 29; 
which was only bringing them oack, as descendants of 
Noah, to the law of Goa given to their fathers. If any 
such definite command respecting the Sabbath could thus 
be traced from dispensation to dispensation, it could be 
made much of, and held conclusive of the question. 

The spirit of the enactment forbidding the eating of 
blood, founded on its sanctity as the vehicle of life, seems 
intended to forbid the devouring of creatures living and 
bleeding, as the wild beasts do ; and is thus far obeyed 
by all Christian and civilised nations. Not to eat things 
strangled was probably an enforcement of the law, to 
pour out the blood. It may be a question whether the 
Christian Churches ought not to be more particular on 
this point ; but the law is probably obeyed in spirit if 
the blood is purged out. The subject has a bearmg on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, especially with refer- 
ence to Lev. 18.11. The decree of the apostles against 
eating meat offered to idols, is on the whole, supported 
by Paul in writing to the Corinthian Christians, both for 
others sakes and their own ; and relaxed only in cases 
where the fact was not ascertained, 1 Cor. 8 ; ch. 10. 19, 
33. And the Lord himself declared how abhorrent the 
practice was to himself in his messages to the churches of 
Pergamos and Thyatira, Rev. 2. 14, 20. 

It may be added that James's reason for promulgating 
these decrees, is still in force ; for Moses still ' hath in 
every city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every sabbath day.' H. L. M. 

Stote Churchism, p. 209, 243. — ^We dissent from the 
opinion of W. on this question. If he thinks that Jeeus 
remained in the Jewish Church ' because the theocracy was 
his own appointment, and must stand, whatever corrup- 
tions adhered to it, until superseded and set aside by 
the Christian dispensation upon the resurrection from the 
dead,' he differs u>om the whole body of the Apostles and 
early Christians, who long after the resuirection re- 
solutely adhered to it, till they were excommunicated 
and expelled by force, and till Jerusalem and the Temple 
were laid in the dust. Never in a single instance does 
any one of the writers of the New Testament call upon 
believing Jews to abandon the Jewish Church, or the 
theocracy, because of Christ's 'resurrection from the 
dead. ' If liberty of thought and speech had been sranted 
to them, there would have been no necessity of leaving 
the temple and synagofirue services, for the leaven of the 
truth, having a fair field, would be much more than a 
match for mere unbelief. 

W. thinks that the language 'Come out of her my 
people' (Rev. 18.4), is a ' command' that has reference to 
the * Roman Catholic Church,' whereas it has no reference 
to a diurch at all, but to ' Babylon,' which is nowhere an 
application given to the 'church,' but to its enemy and 
oppressor. It is a most preposterous fiction that the 
'Babylon' of Rev. 18.1-24 has even the slightest refer- 
ence to any branch or part of the Christian Church, 
where corrupted or uncorrupted. It refers, we have not 
the slightest doubt, to Pagan Rome, drunk with the 
blood of the saints, during tiie ten persecutions. It is a 
civil power entirely that is described, and not a ' church* 
at all. 

A very little attention might have satisfied W. that the 
argument against ' voluntary separation from any branch 
of the Christian Church,' did not imply that ' the Protest- 
ant Reformation was a grievous error, and that all Non- 
conformists are schismatics,' and that for the best of all 
reasons, that 'liberty of speech and action was not 
granted to them,' as it was to Jesus and his apostles ; the 
Reformation therefore, was a necessity, and they who 
insisted on ' conformity ' were the real and only ' schisma- 
tics,' whether they were Jews, Romanists, Episcopalians, 
or Presbyterians, A Pbbsbyteb. 
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Critical' Notices. 

THE QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE, now raised in the 
Free Church, specially regarding the Atonement. By 
the Rev. James MAoaRB(}OR, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, New College, Edinburgh, 8vo, pp. 76. 

Mactaren, 1870. 

Contents:— Plea for Serious Judicial Consideration; 
The Question in General ; The Question in Special, re- 
gardii^ the Atonement. 

This is a printed copy of an 'unspoken speech.' Its 
author had given intimation of a Motion adverse to the 
proposed Union of the Nonconforming Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, and doubtful perhaps whether the 
patience of his auditors would submit to the infliction of 
a speech which occupies seventy-six octavo pages of print, 
Ana whether the last straw might not break the camel's 
back, he wisely resolved to prmt it beforehand, that he 
might disburden his own mind and conscience, and leave 
the * Unionists ' without excuse. The idea of publishing 
a speech beforehand is not a bad one, as it prepares both 
Iriends and opponents to consider the best mode of 
settling the Motion without running the risk of being 
called to order for 'noding* over the prolixity of its 
mover. 

As many of our readers may not be aware of the exact 
nature of the 'Question* regarding * Principle* whic^ 
Professor Macgregor proposes to consider in this pamph- 
let, we give the Kemit of the last General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland sent down to its various 
Presbyteries : — 

' In particular, and without prejudice to the light of 
Presbyteries to mature and express their views on the 
whole subject [of Union], or any branch thereof, the 
General Assembly instruct them to sive their special 
attention to the following point, wit£ a view to send 
their opinion thereon, to next General Assembly — namely, 
whether, apart from other considerations bearing upon 
the present movement, there is any objection, in pein- 
ciPLE, to the formation ol an Incorporating Union among 
the Negotiating Churches on the basis of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, as at present accepted by 
the said churches ?' 

We are greatly disappointed with this pamphlet. When 
we saw its publication announced, we rejoiced to think 
that now a 'Professor of Systematic Theolosv, New 
College, Edinburgh,' was about to enter the fieM of the 
'Union' controversy, on 'the Question of Principle, 
specially regarding the Atonement,' we were sure to 
have the great principles of trb oobpel regarding 
the unitv of the faith in the matter of the Atone- 
ment laid systematically, plainly, and boldly before us, 
without circumlocution, or other adventitious circum- 
stances. But lo ! we awake, and behold it was a dream ! 
Professor Macgregor never once tells us, or makes an 
attempt to tell us. What the Atonement is ! In his 
seventy-six pages we do not observe a sin^e scriptural 
reference ! The Bible is to him a sealed book. Perhaps 
he cannot 'read' it — apparently he wUl not — certainly 
he does not, so far as this bulky pamphlet is concerned. 

He sayv the Free Church holds the ' Calvinistic ' view 
of the Atonement, without defining what that view is, 
or informing his readers that Cafvinists have altaays 
differed among themselves as to what reference that 
view of the Atonement has to the world at large as dis- 
tinguished from what is called the elect. The West- 
minster Ooniession of Faith spei^ exclusively of it in 
respect of the elect ; that it hiad tiie sUghtost reference 
whatever to others it simply ignores ! But historical 
Calvinism is not so reticent as the Confession. Cadvin 



himself, in his last will and testament, says expressly of 
the great Redeemer's blood, that it was ' shed foe the 
SINS of the whole human race.' For the similar 
opinions of Calvin's master, Augustine, and others, see 
Biblical Notes and Queries, p. 230. 

Professor Macgregor is not so hardy as to charge the 
United Presbyterian Church with what is called Armini- 
anism or Pelagiatiism, as some of his friends do. He 
does not deny that they are Calvinists ; but then he has 
found a mare's nest— they are also Amwraldistsf If you 
cannot convince your opponent by good arguments, sive 
him a bad name ; and tnough it may not really be a bad 
name after all, it serves the purpose of stirring up the 
ignorant. AmyraMists! *Tis a voice, and nothing more ! 

But passing from the nature of the atonement, we 
certainly expected that Professor Macgregor would have 
shewn that the principles of the unity of the faith, as 
described in the Bible, prohibited the variety of views 
which, as we have said, has always existed among Cal- 
vinists in regard to the extent and nature of the Atone- 
ment, even including the far-famed AmyraJdism, But 
how timicUy he even alludes to it is seen m his last page 
where he says, ' If this question were fairiy raised [why 
should it not be raised ? why should not Ae— a Professor 
of Systematic Theolo^ — ^raise it ?] I believe that I per- 
sonally would maintam the negative side of it, for, as 
has appeu^, I re^rd Amyralcusm with strong dislike.' 
And this is all! 

We suspect that the weakness of this 'unspoken speech' 
arises not so much from the inability oi the author 
to deal with his theme, as from the unsoimdness of the 
anti-Union views that are now being promulgated. Con- 
trary to the whole spirit and letter of the gospel, an at^ 
tempt is being made to limit the tnsible communion of 
saints to those who 'follow with us,' and repeat our 
Shibboleth.' We think the past history of the Eariy 
Church, of the Churches of the great Reformation, and 
of the Churches of Scotiand in the past centuries, mi^ht 
be warning enough. But when the 'Lord's Table' oe- 
comes ' our table,' and the ' Church of the Lord' becomes 
our church,' what else can be exi>ected but a biting and 
devouring of one another ? 

But we hope better thinss of the Christianity of Scot- 
land than this. We wish for truth — ^pure and undefiled 
as in the Scriptures, not merely as m the Confession. 
We wish for light — invigorating and purihdng, more 
than the Fathers or the Councils can give. We wish for 
love— such as the Spirit of Christ can alone impart, and 
which He does impart to all who love Him; and * We love 
Him because He first loved us,' and 'gave himself for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures,' and ' not for ours 
only, but for those of the whole world.* 

LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS. 
delivered in Bunyan Meeting House, Bedford, by 
John Brown, B.A., 12mo, 

London: Pitman, 

Contents : The Palace of Vision (ch. 1-4) ; The Seven 
Seals (ch. 6-7) ; The Seven Trumpets (ch. 8-9) ; The Two 
Witnesses (ch. 10-11) ; The Woman and the Dragon 
(ch. 12) ; The Two Beasts and the Image (ch. 13) ; The 
Harvest and the Vintage (ch. 14) ; The Seven Vials (ch. 
15-16) ; Great BabyWs Doom (ch. 17-18) ; The Bridal 
and the Battle (ch. 19); The Mmenium (ch. 20.1-6); 
The Great White Throne (ch. 20.7-15) ; Jerusalem tiie 
Golden (ch. 21) ; The Parting Words (ch. 22). 

This is a very sensible volume, well written, and 
witiiout any of the fancies and fictions that pervade the 
great mass of our Apocalytic literature. Plain good 
sense, good English, and good Christian truth, is every- 
where apparent. 
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THE ATONEMENI' OF CHRIST. 

WHAT IT IS, AlTD WHAT IT IS NOT. 

THE WITNESS OF MEN.— THE WITNESS OF GOD. 
1. WluU the AUmement is. 

By the expression the 'Atonement of Christ,* we 
mean simply 'the Whole Work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in oehalf of Men, from the Commencement of 
His Ministry on earth till its Close, ' and we maintain that 
this Work was undertaken and carried on in behalf of 
every* child of Adam, without exception, and without 
partiality. 

We dissent entirely from the idea, apparently so pre- 
Talent, both in past and in present times, that the ' atone- 
ment' of Christ consisted chiefly, if not entirely, in his 
'death.' We feel confident that the simple announce- 
ment that it included also his 'life' — ^his active and 
passive obedience — ^will commend itself at once to every 
mteUigent reader of Scripture, and will sweep away a 
mass of error and misconception. 

In short, it is the ' obedience unto death of Jesus Christ, 
which removed all legal obstacles between man and 
salvation.' 

2. What the Atonement is not, 

I. It is not Pardon — for 1) Pardon comes after Con- 
fession of Sin, but the Propitiation was made 1800 years 
ago, compare 1 John 1.9 with Heb. 9.26 ; 2) We pray 
for Pardon, but never for Propitiation ; 3) Pardon is often 
granted, the Propitiation was only once made, compare 
Matt. 6.12 with Rom. 6.9, 10; Heb. 7.27; 9.28; 10.12, 
26; 1 Pet. 3. 18; 4) Pardon is bestowed by €k)d, but the 
Propitiation is received by him, compare Lev. 4.20, 26, 
31, 35 with Eph. 4.32; 5.2; 5) Pardon is the work of 
the Father, Propitiation that of Christy compare Eph. 
4.32; Luke 23.34; Matt. 6.12, 14, 15, 18, 35 with Acts 
20.28 ; 6) Pardon respects God as a Father, Propitiation 
as a Moral Governor, Corollary. — Propitiation is not 
Pardon, it is only the ground of it. 

II. It is not Justification — for 1) This is the work of 
the Father, that of the Son, compare Rom. 3.26 with 1 
John 2.2; 2) TTiis comes after the believing, that was 
finished 1800 years ago, compare Rom. 3.28; 3) This is 
a separate blessing which serves only one person, that is 
a general blessing, whence all draw personal salvation ; 
4) Tltis is to sinners a future blessing, that a past one, 
compare Rom. a 30; PhQ. 3.8; Isa. 53.11 with 1 Tim. 
2.6. CoroUary. — ^Propitiation is not Justification, it is 
only the ground of it. 

III. It is not Redemption— for 1) This is a future 
blessing, thai is a past one, compare Luke 21.28; Rom. 
8.23; PhU. 3.21; Eph. 1.14; 5.30; Heb. 11.35 with 
Heb. 9.26, &c. ; 2) This is actual deliverance from the 
penal^ and power of sin, thai is only the basis or ground 
of such redemption. 

IV. It is not Reconciliation — ^for 1) T^w is derived 
from the Propitiation, thai posterior to it, and impossible 
without it ; 2) This is received by sinners only, thai by 
God alone; 3) the Atonement is simply the means by 
which believers are, and all men rnay be, reconciled to 
God. 

V. It is not the Payment op a Debt— for 1) Debts 
j^aid for cannot be forgiven, but though sin is atoned for, 
it must also be fomven; 2) Debts may he forgiven with- 
out any payment, out sin could not without a propitia- 
tion ; 3) jDebts are tratvferable, sins are not, omy their 
^'Scts; 4) Sin is atoned for as a Crime not as a Debt. 
The Atonement therefore is that in consideration of 
which God is ready and able to for give, instead of exacting, 
our Debts. 

NO. xvin. 



We propose to prove the Universal character of this 
Work, at present, from two Sources, the one being the 
Sacred Scriptures exhibiting the Witness or Testimony 
of God, and the other being the Universal Church of 
Christ from the close of the New Testament Writings, 
exhibiting the Witness or Testimony of Men. We tfiie 
them up m their inverse order. 



THE WITNESS OF MEN. 

If he neglect to hear the CHURCH, let him be to 
thee as the heathen man and the publican. — Matt. 18.17. 
Thus saith Jehovah, Stand ye in the ways and see, 
and ask for the Old Paths where is the Good Way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls. — 
Jer. 6.16. 

1. Clement of Rome, who died a.d. 100, writes:— 
' Let us look stedfastly at the blood of Christ, and see 
how precious his blood is in the sight of God; which 
being shed for our salvation, has obtained the grace of 
repentance for a^l the world.' — Cotelerius* Edition, 1724, 
vol. i. p. 152. 

2. Justin Martyr, who died a.d. 140, writes: — 
'The Father of the Universe was willing that His 
Christ should take the curses of all, for the mu>le human 
r9ce.'—Thirlby*s Edition, 1722, p. 345. 

3. Irenaeus, who died a.d. 202, writes: — 

'Mary also, by beinc obedient, became the cause of 
salvation, both to herself, and to the whole human race.' 
— Benedictine Edition, p. 219. 

' Christ did not come for those only who believed on 
him in the time of Tiberius Caesar, nor did the Father 
make provision for those only who are now living ; but 
for all men altogether, who from the beginning, accord- 
ing to their virtue, in their generation, have both feared 
and loved God, and have lived justly and piously towards 
their neighbours, and have wished to see Christ and to 
hear his voice.' — p. 259. 

'As by the former generation (Adam) we inherited 
death, so by this generation (Christ) we inherit life . . . 
That as we all died in the animal, so we may all be made 
alive in the spiritual.' — p. 293. 

' (Christ) savins in himself that, in the end, which in 
the beginning had perished in Adam.' — p. 310. 

4. Clement of Alexandria, who died a.d. 220, writes: — 
' Either the Lord does not care for all men, and this 
proceeds either from his not beinc able to do so, which it 
IS wrong to stippose, as it would he a sign of weakness, 
or from his not bein^ willing, although able, which would 
not be compatible with his attribute of goodness, for he 
who for our sake took ilesh subject to suffering, is not 
slothful ; or. He does care for all men, which is Womins 
him who is Lord of aU; for he is the Saviour, not ol 
some and not of others, since he distributed his favour 
according to the fitness of every one, both to Greeks and 
to Barbarians, and to those of them who were predes- 
tinated, being called in his own time, the faithful, and 
elect. Nor would he, who equally called all, withhold 
his kindness {^fotiifi) from any; but he gave extraordi- 
nary honours to those who believed in an extraordinary 
degree .... But how is he the Saviour and Lord, if he 
be not the Saviour and Lord of allF He is, indeed, the 
Saviour of those who believed, because they were willing 
to know him. But of those who did not believe he is so 
far the Lord, as, having it in their power to confess him, 
theyjnight have obtained through him an appropriate 
ana corresponding benefit .... The Saviour never 
hates men, who from his exceeding great love, not des- 
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pisnig the weakness of Itiinuui Besh, hot dothing himself 
m it, came for the common salratioa of men.' — Potter's 
EditUm, p. 832. 

'Chnst freely brings and bestows salvatioii on the 
wholt homan race.' — Pedag. ell. 

5. Tebttlijan, who died a-D. 220, writes: — 
' What is more manifest than the sacramental significa- 
tion of this word? (used by £lisha» 2 Kings 6.6) as that 
the hardn^Jts of ihiM world sank in the depth of error, is 
by the word of Chnst, that ii, of his passion, delivered in 
baptism, so that that which long tince perished by a tree 
in Adam might be restored by the word of Christ?' — 
Adrersus Judofo*, c. 13. 

' It became Him to be made a sacrifice for aU nations 
. . . for he himself was made an ofiering through all things 
for all ofu».* — /did. 

6. Orioen, who died a.d. 254^ writes: — 
'He procured the remission of sins for the wniverwal 

world.* — In Sunu Horn, 24. 

' So then the world ia trained up ... till it should 

come to a perfect sacrifice, which should take away the 

sins of the whole world. * — llAd, 

* He gave himself for the redemption of the whole hujnan 
racf^ that those who were kept in bondage by sins he 
might redeem, while without guile he tasted aeath for 
all.'— In Bom. iii 25^ 

''Jesus is declared to have come into the world for the 
sake of all who ever were sinners, that they might leave 
their sins, and give themselves up to God.' — Contra 
Celsum, lib. v. 

7. Cyprian, who died a.d. 258, writes: — 

* Shall this [conception of a Virgin] seem incredible to 
be done by the power of God for the redintegration of the 
whole worlds* — Expos. Symbol. 

8. Lactanttus, who died A.D. 306, writes: — 
'But because God is merciful and kind towards lus 
creatures, he sent him (Chnst) to those very persons 
whom he hated, that the way of salvation might not be 
for ever shut against them ; but that he micht give them 
a free power to follow God, that they mi^t obtain the 
rewarcf of life, if they did follow him, which many of 
them do, and have done : and that through their own 
fault they might incur the punishment of death, if they 
should reject their king. Therefore he ordered hun to 
be bom again among them, and of their seed, lest if he 
had been a stranger, they might out of their law have 
set up a reasonable pretence for not receiving him ; and 
at the same time that there might be no nation upon 
earth, to whom the hope of immortality was denied.*— 
Ihifresnoy*s Edition, vol. L p. 299. 

* We of every sex, race, and age, enter upon this 
heavenly journey, because God, who is the guide of this 
way, denies immortality to no human being who is bom 
into the world.'— VoL l p. 437. 

9. The Nicene Cowcil, held a.d. 325, declared :— 
' We believe that the Lord Jesus Chnst, the Son of 
God, for us men and for our salvation descended, and 
was incarnate, made man, suffered, and rose again.' — 
Sf/mb. Nicen. ; see Athanas. in Epist. ad Jovianum De 
Fide. 

10. EusEBius of Caesarea, who died a.d. 340, writes:— 
' There was a certain venerable and great sacrifice . . . 
which would be the expiation of the whole world . . . 
This was the Christ of God . . . slain for the \chole 
human race . . . that expiation for the whole world, 
that sacrifice for the souls of all men, that offering for 
every spot and every sin, that Lamb of (Jod.' — Demonst. 
Evangvl. lib. i. c. 10. 



' He took care for the salvation of all men that had 
been bom from the beginning of the worid,' kc^Ibid. 
lib. iv. c 12. 

11. HiLABT, who died A-D. 368, writes:— 
'Christ admonished them to learn what this meaneth: 
I will have mercy and not sacrifice — viz., that the Uw 
bound up in the observance of sacrifices could afford no 
help, but that salvation was reserved for all men in the 
indulgence of mercy . . . He came for aU men; how 
then does He say that He came not/or the righteous f'^ 
Com. in MaU. c. 9. 

' The Son of God was bom of a viisin for the sake of 
the human race . . . that the whole body of the human 
ra^ might be sanctified in him . . . that as a2/fii«ii were 
built up in him, so again he might be related to aU.'-^ 
De Trim. lib. iL 

' For this he did once, off»ing himself a sacrifice to 
God, being about to redeem or purchase the whole saha- 
tion of the human race.' — Jn FsaL liiL 

12. Athanasius, who died a.d. 373, writes:- 

' Having thus taken a body from our race, because all 
men were subject to the corruption of death, giving it to 
death for all men, he offered it to the Father; doing this 
mercifully, that all men, as it were, dying in him, the 
law respecting the corruption of man might be abolished ' 
— Benedictine Edition^ \ oL i. p. 54. 

'It was necessary that what was due from aU should 
be paid; for death was a debt due from all, as I have 
before mentioned. For this canse principally he came; 
and on this account, after proof by deeds concerning his 
divinity, he offered a sacrifice for all, delivering up his 
temple to death instfiail of all, that he mi^t make 
all released and free from the old transgression.'— 
Vol. i. p. 64. 

' He took a body for the salvation of all men, and in- 
stracted the world concerning the Father, and abohshed 
death, and gave inooimption to all men by the pronuse 
of the resurrection.* — VoL L p. 75. 

' By lus death salvation came to all, and every cieatare 
was ransomed. He is the life of all, even he, who like s 
sheep gave up his own body to death, as a ransom for iia 
salvation of all.' — ^VoL i p. 79. 

' For it was necessary that the Lord, being willing to 
renew the first Adam, should suffer in that place, that, 
expiating his sin, he might take away sin from all the 
race.' — VoL iii p. 90. 

On the Passion of the Saviour, he says : ' With the 
blood of his passion he redeemed all men simpUdter.* 

13. Basil, who died a.d. 379, writes: — 
' Yet was there found for aU men together one worthy 
price of the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which he 
shed /or all of us. ... He did not give to God a propi- 
tiation for himiv^lf, but for the whole world.* — In Ps. xlviii. 
' It is meet to love and serve him who hath bestowed 
so great a Ixmefit on the race of man, that he spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up in behalf qf us aU.'— 
InPs. bd. 

14. Ctktl of Jerusalem, who died a.d. 386, writes:— 
' The glory of the CYoss enlightened those who were 
blind throng ignorance, loosed all who were bound by 
their sins, and redeemed the whole human race. Aiul 
wonder not that the whole world was redeemed ; for it 
was not a mere man, but the oidy-begotten Son of God, 
who died for that purpose.' — BenedicUne Edition, p. 1S3. 
'But he endured tnese things, having come for the 
salvation of all men.' — ^p. 196. 

15. Gbioory of Nazianxum, who died A.D. 390, writes:— 
• By which sufferings we were created anew, not one 
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man and not another, bat all who partook of the same 
Adam, and were deceived by the' serpent, and by sin 
were made subject to death, and were saved again by 
the heavenly Adam, and were restored to the tree of life, 
from whence we had fallen by the tree of dishonour.' — 
Paris EdUkm^ 1630, vol. L p. 436. 

16. Gbboort of Kyssa, who died a.d. 395, writes: — 
< He sanctifieth to God even the Father, not onlv the 
first-bom of men, but also the whole human famuy (or 
tribe) ... he did, as it were, leaven the whole mass of 
the human race with holiness.' — De Occursu Dam, 

17. DiDYMUS, who died A.D. 395, writes:— 
'Wherefore the Father [delivered up Christ] . . , that 
he might redeem all those held in tiie bands of captivity 
by the Devil . . . Christ vouchsafed to come down to 
the earth for the salvation of aU men. . . . Judas the 
betrayer of his Master and Saviour.' — De SptrUu Sando, 

18. Ambbosx of Milan, who died a.d. 397, writes: — 

' The Lord Jesus came to save all sinners; it was right 
that he should shew his will even with respect to the 
ungodly ; and therefore it was right that he should not 
i>ass over even him who was to betray him; that all 
might observe, that in the choice of his traitor, he dis- 
played a sign that all were to be saved. Nor had eitiier 
Adam reason to complain that he received the command, 
or Judas that he was chosen. For God did not impose 
npon the one the necessity of transgression, or upon the 
other that of treason ; because both micht have abstained 
from sin, if they had preserved that vmich they had re- 
ceived. Finally, he knew that all the Jews would not 
believe, and yet he said, I am not come except to the 
lost sheep of Israel. Therefore there is no fault in him 
who commands, but there is sin in him who transgresses.' 
— Benedictine E(Uiion, voL i. p. 161. 

' And as far as was in God, he shewed to all, that he 
desired to deliver aU. I do not however sa^ that he did 
not know that there would be transgression; nay, I 
assert, that he did know it.'— VoL i. p. 161. 

' He who accordinff to expectation came for the salva- 
tion of all men, was bom of a virgin for Me, was offered 
np for me, tasted death for me, rose agpain for me. In 
iniom all men were redeemed, all men rise again .... 
He saw that those who are diseased cannot be saved 
without a remedy, and therefore he afforded a medicine 
to the sick. Therefore he brought the assistance of 
health to all, so that whosoever shall perish, may ascribe 
the cause of his death to himself, who was unwilling to 
be cured when he had a remedy, by which he mi^t have 
escaped, but that the manifest mercy of Christ towards 
all men may be proclaimed, since they who perish, perish 
through their own negligence, but those who are saved, 
are delivered according to the sentence of Christ, who 
" will have all men to he saved, and oome unto the know- 
ledge of the trath. " '—VoL i. p. 210. 

' God desires to be the cause of salvation to all, not of 
death : He repels no one, except him who chooses to with- 
hold himself from his sight.' — Vol. i. p. 672. 

' The Lord knows who are his. He wishes all to be 
his, whom he hath formed and created. I wish, man, 
that you would not fly, and that you would not hide 
yourself from Christ. He even seeks those who flv, and 
wishes those who hide themselves not to perish ; but he 
cries out "Adam, where are ^ou ?" that is, man, where 
are you? I have placed you m light, you have sought out 
darkness.'— Vol. L p. 866. 

' Every soul is called to the grace of Christ, the word 
of God itself saying. If any one thirst, let him come unto 
me, and drink ; to whom I shall give water, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water.' — ^Vol. i. p. 930. 



'The mystical Sun of Righteousness is risen upon all, 
is oome for all, has suffered for all, and has arisen again 
for all : he therefore suffered that he might take away 
the sin of the world. But if any one does not believe in 
Christ, he defrauds himself of the general benefit, just as 
if any one should exclude the rays of the sun by shutting 
his windows.' — ^VoL i. p. 1077. 

'Christ, havinff overcome the enemy of the human 
race, blotted out me aim of all.* — Ad Rom. c. 9. 

19. Epiphanius, who died a-d. 403, writes:— 
'He presented a more perfect living sacrifice [than the 

Jewish ones] in behalf of the irAofe t(H>r2i. . . . How vain 
is the understanding of those in heresy, for lo! tliey 
even deny their own Lord, who bouj^ht them with his 
own blood.' — Adv. ffaereses, lib. ii t. i. Haeresi 56. 

20. Chrtsostom, who died a.d. 407, writes: — 

'If God lightens every man that oometh into the 
world, how does it happen that so many have remained 
without lieht? For all have not known the worship of 
Christ: How then does he lighten every man? As far 
as depends upon Him. But if some, voluntarily shutting 
the eyes of their understanding, were not willing to 
admit the rajrs of this light, their darkness was not in 
consequence of the nature of this li^ht, but of the wicked- 
ness of those who voluntarily deprive themselves of the 
dft. For grace is poured upon all, excepting neither 
Jew nor Greek, nor Barbarian, nor Scythian, nor free, 
nor slave, nor man, nor woman, nor oldC nor young ; but 
coming to all equally, and calling them with eqmal 
honour. But those who are not willins to enjoy this 
gift, must with justice impute to thems^ves this blind- 
ness. For when the entrance being open to all, and no 
one hindering, some from an evil wiU remain without, 
they perish, not from any other person, but from their 
own wickedness.' — ^Vol. viii. p. 48. 

' He has performed his part ; he has made the marriage 
— he has prepared the table — ^he has sent his servants to 
call the guests — he has received those who came, and 
has conferred upon them every other honour; but we, 
having insulted nim, and those who were present, and 
the marriage, by filthy garments, that is, by impure 
actions, are at length just^ cast out.' — Vol. viii. p. 59. 

In commenting upon these words— ' Christ was once 
offered, to bear the sins of many,' he says, 'Why 
does he say— of many, and not— of all? Because all did 
not.believe. For ho'died, indeed, for all, to save all, as 
far as depended upon Him. For that death was sufficient 
to rescue all from destruction. But he did not bear 
the sins of all, because they were not willing.' — Vol. 
xii. p. 166. 

Christ tasted death, 'not for believers only, but also 
for the whole tmtverse, for fie himself died in behalf of 
all. But what though all do not believe ? He himself 
hath fulfilled his part.'— ^(i Heb. 2.9. 

' Although Chnst did not gain all men, yet he died in 
behalf of aU, fulfilling his own part.'— Ad Rom. 14. 15. 

21. Jkrome of Bethlehem, who died A.D. 420, writes: — 
' At a suitable time he poured out his blood for all ; 
" When all had gone out of the way, they had together 
become unprofitoble." "There was not one that 
did good, no not one ; so that he tasted death for all, 
because all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God." *— Benedictine Edition, Vol. iii. p. 379. 

' He will save those who have received salvation, not 
by the merit of works, but by the love of God. "For 
Gfod so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in nim should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." But if a reflecting reader 
should answer in silent thought, why are many not saved. 
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if he himself saved them, and loved, and spared his own 
sons, and redeemed them with his own blood, and raised 
and exalted those whom he took? A clear reason is as- 
signed ; they themselves did not believe, and they vexed 
his Holy Spirit. Grod therefore was willing to save those 
who wish to be saved ; and he invited them to salvation, 
that the will might have a reward; but they were nn- 
wUling to believe.* — ^Vol. iii. p. 468. 

* ** Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should 
die? saith the Lord God : and not that he should return 
from his ways, and live?" Therefore **it is the will of 
God that all men should be saved, and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth."*— Vol. iii. p. 826. 

* He took the human body, and through sin destroyed 
sin ; who is grieved for us, and bears our infirmities . . . 
for all the people of the earth, that is, for the whole 
human race. For he is the Saviour of all men, and 
chiefly of the faithful ; and he is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but for tne whole world.* — 
Vol. iii. JO. 1044. 

* The Son of Man came to give his life a ransom ** for 
many," when he took the form of a servant, that he 
might shed his blood for the world. He did not say to 
give his soul a redemption for all, but for many, that is, 
for those who should be willing to believe.* — Vol. iv. 
paai;l,p. 93. 

' Ana do not consider this as my interpretation ; the 
Scripture itself bears testimony; ^'fiecause Christ died 
for all.*' *— Vol. iv. part 1, p. 257. 

'J^ut he wills those things which are full of reason 
ana counsel : ** He wills all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth.** But because no one 
is saved without his own will (for we have free-will), he 
wills us to will that which is cood, that when we have 
willed it, he himself also may wUl to fulfil his own counsel 
in us.' — Vol. iv. part 1, p. 331. 

'John the Baptist utters a falsehood when he points 

to Christ, and says, *' Behold the Lamb of God, which 

taketh away the sin of the world,** if there be still per- 

, sons in the world whose sins Christ has not taken away.* 

—Vol. iv. part 2, p. 646. 

* As all, before they are bom, die in the first Adam ; 
BO also all, even those who were bom before the coming 
of Christ, are made alive in the second Adam.* — ^Vol. iv. 
part I, p. 265. 

22. AuoTTSTiNE, who died a.d. 429, writes:— 
'All are dead in sins, without the exception of any 
one person, either in original sins, or in those which are 
added voluntarily, either ignorantly or knowinglv, by 
not doing what is just; and one living person died for all 
who were dead, that is. He who had no sin whatever.* — 
Benedictine Edition^ VoL vii. p. 579. 

'But God wills, that all men should be saved, and 
come to the knowledge of the tmth ; not so, however, 
as to take away free-will from them, which using well or 
ill, they may most justly be judged. — Vol. x. p. 118. 

Augustine, in a discourse wherein he makes answer 
to ' certain articles falsely imposed* upon him, insists on 
this in the first place, as laid to his charge — viz., that he 
held, ' that our Lord Jesus Christ did not suffer for the 
redemption of all meny* and in the second place, 'that 
God was not willing to save all, though all were willing 
to be saved. * Li purging himself from the former chaise 
he says : ' As to tne magnitude and potency of the price, 
and as it pertains to the one case of the human race 
[being corrupted and dead], the blood of Christ is the 
redemption of the w?iole ivorld, but they who pass throush 
this world without the faith of Christ, and without the 
sacrament of regeneration, are aliens from redemption. 
When, therefore, by reason of the one nature of all men, 
the cause of all men was truly undertaken by our Lord, 



ALL may rightly be said to be redeemed, yet all were 
not freed from the captivity ; the proper right of redemp- 
tion is doubtless with those out of whom the prince of 
this world is cast forth, and who are now not vessels of 
the devil, but members of Christ, whose death is not 
given to the human race, as that to the redemption 
thereof even those who are not regenerated should per- 
tain, but so that by one example it was done for all. 

* I have known thee, the true God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, only begotten Son of God, Creator, Saviour, and 
Redeemer of me, and of the whole human race.*— 
SolUoqmeSf c. 22. 

In his work on the Apostles* Creed, ch. 2, he says: 
' Judas sold Him by whom he vxi8 to he redeemed.*— Syvnb. 
Apoit. c. 2. 

* Judas knew not the price, with which he himself vxu 
redeemed by the Lord.* — Ad Ps. 68. 

' We read in the Scriptures that the salvation of the 
whole hubian race is redeemed by the blood of the 

Saviour, as the Apostle Peter says Therefore if 

the blood of our Lord be the price of our life, see how it 
is not the earthly uncertainty of a field that was redeemed 
therewith, but the eternal safety of the whole world 
.... Death was given to One that it might be taken 
away from all. — Serm. 138. 

23. Cyrill of Alexandria, who died A.D. 444, writes :— 
'He is the life, the light, the salvation of all men.'— 

lib. ii. in John c. 5. 

' He gave himself a counter-ransom for the life of alL* 

— Idem, in John 1. v. c. 3. 

' It is without controversy, that the whole world has 

been saved, Emmanuel having died for it. * — Idem. 

24. Theoboret, who died a.d. 457, writes:— 

' It is clear, that the richteousness of the Saviour pro- 
cured life for aU men.* — On Rom. c. v. 

' " He will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth ;** but since the nature of 
men has free-will, those who believed obtained salva- 
tion ; but those who did not believe, were the authors of 
hell-fire to themselves.' — Simionde*8 Edition, vol. i. p. 83. 

' I do not desire, he savs, the death of the wicked, but 
his repentance : for I did not create the nature of men 
that I might punish them, but that I might make them 
partakers of hfe.*— Vol. ii. p. 389. 

' For if it be true, as it is true, that in consequence of 
Adam's transgression, the whole race received the doom 
of death, it is manifest that the righteousness of the 
Saviour procures life for all men.' — Vol. iii p. 43. 

* All being subject to the curses of the law, he sub- 
mitted to that death which was cursed by the law, that 
he might free all men from the curse, and give the pro- 
mised blessing to all.* — Vol. iii. p. 274. 

' He wills that all men should be saved, and come to 
the knowledge of the truth.* — Vol. iii. p. 332. 

' He suffered for all ; for whatever things have a created 
nature, stood in need of this remedy.* — Vol. iii. p. 404. 

' All men being under the power of death, he not being 
subject to death as Grod, for he has an immortal nature, 
nor as nwn, for he had not committed sin« which causes 
death, gave himself as it were a ransom, and fr«ed all 
men from its slavery.* — ^Vol. iiL p. 471. 

25. Arnobius, who died A.D. 460, writes: — 

* The fountain of life is open for all men, nor is any 
man denied the rigid of drinking or driven away. * — Contra 
GenteSf lib. ii 

26. Lko the Great, who died A.D. 461, writes: — 

* Our Lord Jesus alone was found, in whom all men 
were crucified, aJl men died, all men were buried, yea» 
and all men rose again.* — Serm. xii. de Pa$s. Dwh, 
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' That he might repair the life of cUl men, he took on 

him the cause of all men, and that which he of all men 

' was not bound to do, he made void the force of the old 

handwriting, by making payment for all men.' — Idem. 

Epist. 72. 

27. Prosper, who died a.d. 463, writes: — 

* All men are trulv said to be redeemed, yet all men 
are not cotten out of captivity; for that cup of immor- 
tality which is compounded of the infirmity of men and 
the power of Gk)d, hath in it wherewith to profit all men, 
but it helpeth not unless it be drunk.* — Ad Capp. Vin- 
cent, c. i. 

* Our Saviour is most truly said to have been crucified 
for the redemption of the whole toorld, on account of his 
true assumption of human nature, and on account of the 
common destruction in the first man, nevertheless he 
may be said to have been crucified only for those whom 
his death profits . . . He gave his blood for the world, 
and the world would not be redeemed, "because the 
darkness received not the light.' — Idem, ad Object. Vin- 
cent, c. 10. 

28. FcLGENTius, who died a.d. 533, writes : — 

* As the devil by deceiving smote whole man, so Grod 
by assuming whole man, saved him ; that so the same 
might be acknowledged the Maker and Redeemer of the 
w/wU creature.^ — Ad Thrasimund. 1. i. c. 14. 

29. PRiMAsnjs, who died a.d. 550, writes: — 
' So also Christ, as much as was in him, died for aU 
men; however his suffering does not profit any but those 
who are willing to believe m him.* — Ad Heh. c. 2. 

'The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is the God of aU 
men, and therefore' desired aU to be saved whom he had 
made . . . iot all men the blood of Christ has indeed 
been poured out, but it profits only those believing.* — 
Ad 1 Tim. c. 2. 

30. Greoory the Great, who died a.d. 604, writes: — 

* Christ redeemed all men by his cross, but yet it re- 
mains that he who endeavours to be redeemed [so as to 
enjoy it], and to reign with God, be crucified.' — In 1 
Kings, c. ix. 24. 

31. Bede, who died a.d. 735, writes: — 
'And Joseph is called in the Egyptian language. 
Saviour of the World, and this is manifest in Christ, 
since under the figure of Joseph, he is shewn to be the 
Saviour, not only of the one land of £gypt, but also of 
the whole world.' — In Gen. c. xli 

32. HiNCMAR, who died A.D. 882, writes: — 
' Our Lord Jesus Christ, as no man is, was, or will be, 
whose nature was not assiuned by Him, so no man is, 
was, or will be, for whom he did not suffer, though all 
are not redeemed by the mystery of his passion. — Synod 
of MeiUz, <fcc. 

33. (Ecumentus, who died a.d. 1001, writes:— 
' For judgment, indeed, (that is, condemnation) came 
from the one Adam to all men, but the free grace and 
gift of God prevailed so far as even to blot out the sin of 
Adam, and not only this (sin), but also the rest of the 
sins of men which they sinned after that sin. And not 
this only, but also brought them into justification, that 
is, to righteousness.' — Ad Rom. c. 7. 

34. Theophylact, who died a.d. 1100, writes:— 
' Having said that he wills all men to be saved, he 
proves it, and says, that on this account he sent his own 
Son as mediator, that he might reconcile them to him- 



self. Why then are not all saved? Because they will 
not.'— ^d 1 Tim. 2.1-6. 

35. ANSELJf, who died a.d. 1109, writes:— 
' Christ has become the cause of salvation, not of an 
ordinary, but of an eternal kind, not to a few, but to alL' 
— Ad Jleb. c. V. 

* God the Mediator, whom Grod placed between him- 
self and men, underwent death for all men, that he might 
redeem all men from death.' — Ad 1 Tim. c 2. 

36. Bernard, who died a.d. 1153, writes: — 
'Christ wept for the sins of the sons of Adam, and 
certainly for whom he now poured out tears, he after- 
wards also poured out blood . . . That the satisfaction 
of one might be imputed to all, as this one bare the sins 
olalL* — Epist. xc. 

* He who liveth should not now live unto himself, but 
to him who died for all . . . since he not only lived for 
aU men, but also died for all men.* — Serm. in Ps. xxiv. 3. 

37. The Auosburoh Confession, written a.d. 1530 

declares : — 
' Likewise they teach that the word .... was cruci- 
fied, died, and was buried, that he might reconcile the 
Father to us, and be a sacrifice, not only for original sin, 
but also for all the actual sins of men.' — Sect, 3. [Drawn 
up by Melancthon.] 

38. The Helvetian Confession, written a.d. 1536,- 

declares : — 
' Christ gave [his whole nature] up unto death for the 
expiation 01 o^ M». — Sect. 11. 

39. Luther, who died a.d. 1546, writes:— 
'But before God he is in the salvation of the whole 

world, from its beginning to its end. — In Gen. c. 45. v. 5. 
' The sins of the whole world, which are done from the 
first man to the latest day, are cast on the back of one 
Man, who was bom of Mary.' — Serm. I. de Pass. 

* The grace of God is common to the whole world . . . 
he is the life and light of all men.* — In Domin. 3 Advent. 

' Thou mayest know assuredly that Christ has taken 
away the sins, not of certain men only, but also of thee, 
yea, and of the whole world.' — On Gal. 1.4. 

* His innocency is hardened with the sins and guilt of 
the xohok world. — On John 1.29. 

40. BucER, who died A.D. 1551, writes: — 

' As by the fall of one man sin prevailed in all, as to 
render ail obnoxious to condemnation, so also the righte- 
ousness of one man established in all men that justifica- 
tion of life may be obtained by o//.' — Ad Rom. v. 18. 

41. The Saxon Confession, written a.d. 1551, 

declares : — 

'In this sacrifice are to be seen God's justice and 

wrath against sin, his infinite mercy towards u.«, and his 

love, in the Son, toward the human race.* — Art. de 

Remis. Pecc. 

42. Peucanus, who died A.D. 1556, writes: — 

* Expressly the grace of God is testified to be common 
to the universe, because of the servants of whom he had 
spoken ... we are aU one in Christ, we are all called to 
tne kingdom of God, we were aU, after the ofieuce, to be 
reconciled to our Father.' — Ad Titus 2. 11. 

43. Latimer, who died a.d. 1556, writes:— 
' For Christ shed as much blood for Judas as he did 
for Peter ; Peter believed it, and tlicrefore he was saved ; 
Judas would not believe, and therefore ho was con- 
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demned, the fault bein^ in him only, and in nobody else. 
— Sermons, p. 208, edition 1653. 

' I sav that every one of us must have a special faith ; 
I must believe for myself that Christ's blood was shed 
for me.* — Idem, p. 229. 

44. Mklancthon, who died a.d. 1560, writes:— 
' The wrath of God against the sins of the human rcLce 
was poured out on the Son. ' — Loc. de FUio, 

* He feels a greater burden — ^viz,, the wrath of God 
against the sins of the human race which he knows are 
poured out on him.* — Ibid. 

* It is necessary to know the go«pel to be a universal 
promise, that is, reconciliation is ofiered and promised to 
all. This universality it is nece«sary to hold fast against 
dangerous imaginations regarding predestination. . . . 
But that all do not obtain Sie promises of the eoe^el, it 
arises from hence, that all do not believe.' — jSe Pram. 
HvangelH. 

45. Peter Mabtyr, who died a.d. 1562, writes: — 

' His will was, that it should be well with all men, and 
that one only should in the meantime suffer.' — Loe. Com. 
Class ii. c. 17, s. 19. 

' Hence if we look to the will of God, we may readily 
•ay that he wills a^ to be saved.' — Ibid Class iii. c. 1, s. 45. 

' If he wishes to save, he uses good means [to do so], 
not to excite to sin, for sin leads to destruction.' — Ibid, 
Class L c. H "• 2. 

46. MuscxTLUS, who died a.d. 1563, writes:— 
*Bj *the vforld* [in John 3.16] he means the universal 
race qfman:* — Loc. de PhUan. 

* Redemption is prepared for cUl^ and all are called to 
it.' — Idem, Loc. de Bedemp. Oen. Hum. 

'But Christ died not for friends only, but also for 
enemies, not for some men only, but for au. — 2 Cor; v. 14. 

' We know that cUl are not partakers of this redemp- 
tion, but the perdition of those who are not saved, by no 
means hinders this redemption from being called " uni- 
versal," since it is not destined for any one nation, but 
for the vjorld. That reprobate and deplorably wicked 
men do not receive it, is not through any scantiness of 
the grace of God, nor is it just, that on account of the 
chil(&en of perdition, it should lose the glory and title of 
** universal redemption," since it is preparea for all, and 
all are called to it,' — Loci Comm. 17, p. 151. 

47. The Hsidelbero Catechism, written a.d. 1563, 
declares: — 

' That in the whole time of his life which he spent on 
earth, but especially in the end of it, he did sustain, in 
body and soul, the wrath of God a^iinst the sin of the 
whole human race.' [This Catechism was sanctioned by 
the Synod of Dort] 

48. The Thirty-Kikb Articles of the Church of 
England, a.d. 1563, declare:-^ 

'The offering of .Christ, once made, is that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and satisfaotion, for ePl the sins 
of the whole world, both original^ and actual. ' — Article 31. 

49. Calyct, who died a.d. 1564, writes: — 
' But if we respond not to the call, the supper shall not 
be lost, which was prepared for us, but God will furnish 
himself with other guests.' — Harm. p. 188. 

' For although in the world nothing is found worthy of 
God, yet he shews himself propitious to the whole world, 
when without exception he calls all to the faith of Christ, 
which is nothing else than the entrance into life.'— In 
John 3.15, 16. 



' For although Christ suffered for the sins of the whole 
world, and is offered equally to all in the benignity of 
God, yet all do not lay hold of hinL* — Ad Bom. 5.18. 

' But the fuller and richer sense will be, that God was 
in Christ, then that by his intercession he reconciled the 
world to himself. *—Ad 2 Cor. 5. 19. 

' When therefore he wished the benefit of his death to 
be common, they do him injury who, by any opinion of 
their own, keep any man from the hope of salvation.' — 
Ad 1 Tim. 2.5. 

' This therefore is a marvellous love to the human race^ 
that he wishes (Ul to he saved, and is prepared to gather 
into salvation those perishing of their own accord. And 
the order here is to be noted, that God is nrepared to 
receive cUl to repentance, lest any one should perish.' — 
Ad 2 Pet. 3.9. 

'He is to be considered as an expiatory victim, by 
which God is pacified to the world.* — Opuse. p. 872. 

'And both are here [in John 3.15, 16] distinctly de- 
livered to us — ^viz., that faith in Christ is saving to all^ 
and that Christ therefore brought life, because the celes- 
tial Father did not wish the human race, whom he loved, 
to perish.'- .i(i John 3. 15, 16. 

' He uses a note of universality both that he may in- 
vite all to h participation of life, and that he may cut off 
excuse from unbelievers. To the same pertains the term 
world, which he uses before.* — Idem. 

' In woundinff a weak conscience the price of the blood 
of Christ is dissipated.' — Ad Bom, 14. 15. 

' Not only let the general reflection come into the mind 
that the world was redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
but let eadi, for himself, think that his own sins were 
expiated.'— .4(i Mark 14.24. 

'When John says ** the sin qf the world,** he extends 
this favour [of sin l>eing taken away by the Lamb of God] 
to the WHOLE HUHAK RACE.' — Ad John 1.29. 

'Redemption was acquired by the blood of Christ; 
for, by the sacrifice of his death all the sins qf the world 
were expiated.' — Ad CoL 1.14. 

In his last ' Will,' written a few days before his death, 
he most distinctly and unequivocally declares that ' the 
blood of the Great Redeemer was shed for the sins of the 

WHOLE HUMAN RACE.' 

60. The Helveiiak Conpessiok, written A.D. 1566, 
declares — 

' We teach that Christ alone, by his death or passion, 
is the satisfaction, propitiation, or expiation of cUl mns,* 
Sect. 14. 

' Christ took upon himself, and bore the sins of the 
world, and satisfied Divine Justice.' — Sect. 15. 

51. Bbcon, who died a.d. 1570, writes: — 
'And this is sure, that "the world" here does not 

sigidfy Mary, Peter, and Paul only, but "the world" 
signifies all mankind. Therefore if thou takest thysdf 
to be of mankind .... seeing that God sent his Son, 
not for Mary, Peter, and Paul, but for the world, that 
all should receive him that are the sons of men.' — Sermom 
onJohnZ.lQ. 

52. Jewel, who died a.d. 1571, writes:— 

« He said, when he gave up the ghost, It is Jinisked^ 
as though he would signify that the price and ransom 
was now fully paid for the sin of mankind.*— Iha%lop*4 
Harm, qf Coti/essions, voL iL p. 98. 

53. Aretius, who died a.d. 1574, writes: — 
'The gospel offers the grace of God to all men, there- 
fore it is the interest of all to adorn this doctrine by life 
andmanners.'— ^<f TO. 2.11. . ^ . , . .^ 

* Observe her^ first, to whom the fruit of Chnst s death 
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belongs, then in what that deliverance consists. That 
deliverance belongs to cUl who were subject to bonda^re 
in this life. Now we were all [subject], therefore this 
deliverance belongs to (Ul. The deliverance also is said 
to be general or pertaining to all, because it pertains to 
the vskole human rcux, although all do not know or ac- 
knowledjge the benefit, nor accept it with a grateful 
mind. Thus it comes to pass that this deliverance is 
efficacious only in the faithful.' — Ad JJeb, ii 

'Christ died for all, yet notwithstanding aU do not 
embrace the benefit of his death, because by their own 
wickedness, and the corruption of their nature, they 
despise the offered grace.' — Ad 1 Tim, 2.6, 

54. Bytlukoer, who died a.d. 1575, writes : — 
'It remains, then, indubitable, that Christ the Lord 
is a full propitiation, satisfaction, offering, and victim for 
the sins, for the punishment, I say, and for the fault of 
the v^ioU vDorW—Dt Jugt. Fid. Ser. vi 

' The Lord died for all, but all are not partakers of 
this redemption, throng their own fault. The Loi>d 
excludes no one, but him who excludes himself by lus 
own unbelief and faithlessness.' — On Rev, 5. Sermon 28. 

55. Chehnhtus, who died a.d. 1586, writes: — 
' And that whole action of the Mediator turns on this, 
whether the Father is willing to accept that satisfaction 
and obedience for the whole %oorld? But that the Father 
shewed signally in this, that the Son, whom he smote 
for the sins of the people, he left not in death, but raised 
from the dead,' &c. — Examen. part i. De Juttijicatione. 

66. Zanchitts, who died a.d. 1690, writes: — 
' Therefore as every one is commanded to believe, and 
this with a proper and peculiar faith, that Christ died 
for him^ kc. — so also he is bound to be persuaded, with 
a peculiar faith, that he himself, long ago (that is, before 
the foundation of the world) was in Christ elect and pre- 
destinated to a participation of these benefits.' — DeNat. 
Dei, lib. v. c. ii. qu. i, thesi i. 

67. Sykod of Bort.— The English Divines declared :— 

' God, pitying the fail of the human race, sent his Son, 
who gave himself, the price of redemption, for the sins of 
the whole vsorUL* — Act. Sign. Nation. Dordract. part ii. 
p. 78. 

* Since that price, which was paid for all men, and 
which will certainly benefit all wlio believe to eternal life, 
yet doth notprofit all men,' &c. 

< So then Christ died for all men, that all and each, by 
the mediation of faith, through the virtue of this corres- 
ponding ransom, might obtain rexmssion of sins and 
etemailife.' 

' When we say Christ died for believers, and for his 
friends, this is to be understood consetjuently, so that the 
terminus ad miem is here denoted, as, on the contrary, 
antecedently, he is said to have died for his enemies and 
for unbelievers (the word unbelitf being taken nega- 
tively).'— Part ii. p. 99. 

58. Syiiod of Bokt.— The Swiss Divines declared : — 
' There is a certain common philanthropy (or love of 
mankind) in God, wherewith he. loves the whole fallen 
human race, and wishes seriously the salvation of all.* — 
p. 103. 

'If this redemption be not supposed as a common 
benefit bestowed on all men, the general and promiscu- 
ous preaching of the gosnel committed to the apostles to 
be performed among ail nations, will have no ti-ue 
foundation.' 

' For how shall any necessity lie on f7i« to believe that 
such a benefit belongs to me, which, though sufficient for 



me, was not truly inteiided for me ? . . . . This redemp- 
tion itself is the payment of a price due for us captives, 
not that we should come out of captivity in any manner, 
but that we might and ought to come out of it [by accep- 
ting it]. '—p. 117. 

59. Paeeus, who died a.d. 1635, writes: — 
'That which is here said **for every man," per- 
tains to the amplification of the death of Christ, f^ot 
for some few did he die, but its efficacy pertains to all 
men. Therefore to all afflicted consciences life is pre- 
pared in the death of Christ.'— .4(2 Heb. 2.9. 

60. TwissE, Prolocutor of Westminster Assembly, 

writes : — 
' I am readv to profess, and that I suppose, as out of 
the mouth of all divines, that every one who hears the 
gospel (without distinction between elect and reprobate) 
IS wmvd to believe that Christ died for him [1 John 5. 
10, 11], so far as to secure both the pardon of his sins, 
and the salvation of his soul, in case he repents and 
believes.' — The Riches of Ood^s Love, d-c. 

61. UsHRR, who died a.d. 1655, writes : — 
' We may safely conclude, out of aU these promises, 
that the Lamb of God, offering himself a sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world, intended .... to prepare a 
medicine for the sins of the whole world, which should 
be denied to none that intended to take the benefit of 
it.' — Judgment, cL-c, p. 14. 

62. Davenant, who died a.d. 1641, writes:— 
< I think that it may be truly affirmed, that before the 
dispute between Auffustine and Pela^us, there was no 
question concerning Sie death of Chnst, whether it was 
to be extended to all mankind, or to be confined only to 
the elect. For the Fathers, when speaking of the death 
of Christ, describe it to us as undertaken and endured for 
the redemption of the human race ; and not a word (that 
I know of) occurs among them of the exclusion of any 
persons by the decree of God. They agree that it is 
actually beneficial to those only who believe, yet they 
everywhere confess that Christ died in behalf of all 
mankind. 

' The adversaries of the Augustinians were neverthe- 
less accustomed to object to them, that they taught that 
Christ was crucified for the predestinate alone ; and from 
this objection of the Pelagians, some in succeeding ages 
seized a handle for kindling the afore-mentioned contro- 
versy. This is manifest from the objections of the Vin- 
centians, in which this takes the lead, "that our Lord 
Jesus Christ did not suffer for the salvation and redemp- 
tion of all men." It is also manifest from the answers of 
Prosper to the ca^itula of the Gallican divines, where their 
ninth objection is given after this manner: "That the 
Saviour was not crucified for the re«lemption of the whole 
world." The Semipelagians objected to this as new, in- 
vidious, and erroneous. But ProsjMir meets these ob- 
jections, not by maintaining that Christ sufiered only for 
the elect, but by shewing whence it arises, that the pas- 
sion of Christ is profitab^ and saving to the elect alone. 
' We assert, therefore, that Augustine never attempted 
to impugn that proposition of the Semipelagians, tltat 
Christ died for the whole human ixice, but with all his 
might refuted the addition they hail made to it; and 
shewed that the property or benefit of redemption, that 
is, eternal Ufe, belongs to the predestinate alone, because 
they only do not pass through life in unbelief, they never 
die in their impiety .... For neither did Augustine ever 
oppose as erroneous the proposition tliat Christ died for 
tfic redemption of the whole human race; nor did he ever 
acknowledge or defend as his own, that Christ died not 
for all men, but for the predestinaie alone.* — On the Death 
of Christ. 
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THE WITNESS OF GOD. 

If we receive the Witness of MEN, the Witness of 
GOD is greater. — 1 John 5.9. He that hath an ear, let 
him hear what the SPIRIT saith unto the Churches. — 
Rev. 2.7. 11, 17, 29: 3. 6, 13, 22. 

1. Christ is the Saviour of the World. 

* For God so loved the World that He gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever belie veth in bim should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.* — John 3.16. 

* For God sent not his Son into the World to condemn 
the World, but that the World through him might be 
saved.*— Jb^» 3.17. 

' Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the World:— John 1.29. 

* The Bread that I will give is my Flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the World:— John 6.51. 

' And he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but for the %ohole World: — 1 John 2.2. . 

' And we have seen, and do testify, that the Father 
sent the Son — the Saviour of the World: — 1 John 4.14. 

* For I came not to judge the World, but to save the 
World:— John 12.47. 

' God was in Christ, reconciling the World unto Him- 
self.— 2 Cor. 5.19. 

*And we know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the World:— John 4.42. 

* For the Bread of God is He which cometh down from 
heaven, and eiveth life unto tJie World: — John 6.33. 

'Jesus said, I am the light of the world: — John 8.12; 
9.5, compared with Matt. 5.14, *ye are the light of the 
world. * 

' Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
earth:— Isa, 45.22. 



2. Christ gave Himself/or AU Men and Every Man. 

* The Man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a Hansom 
for aM, to be manifested in due season.* — 1 Tim. 2.6. 

* If one died for all, then all died ; and He died for aW, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him which died for them.*— 2 
Cor. 5.14. 

'That He, by the grace of God, should taste death 
for every man: — Heb, 2.9. 

* Therefore, as by the offence of one the judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation, even so, by the righteous- 
ness of one, the free gift came upon all men to the justi- 
fication of life.' — Rom, 5.18. 

* The grace of God that bringeth salvation to aU men 
l^ath appeared.* — ^Titus 2. 1 1 (margin) compared with Jude 
3, *the common salvation,' and Titus 1.4, the * common 
faith,' 

'That was the true Light, which, coming into the 
world, lichteth every man: — John 1.9. 

'The living God, who is the Saviour of aU men, 
especially of them that believe.* — 1 Tim. 4.10. 

'As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
aUve.'— 1 Cor, 15.22 

3. Christ wishes the Salvation of aU Men. 

' God our Saviour, who will have oil men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth.* — 1 7%m. 2.4. 

' The Lord is . . . not wuling that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.' — 2 Pet. 3.9. 

' How often would I have gathered thee . . . but ye 
would noV—MaU. 23.37. 

' That aU men through him might believe.* — John 1.7. 

' But when the kindness and philanthropy [i.e. love of 
man as such] of God our Saviour appeured.* — Titus 3.4. 

' Ye will not come unto Me, that ye might have life.* 
—John 5.40. 

' Say unto them, as I live, saith the Lord God, I have 



no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live ; turn ye, turn ye, 
why will ye die V—Ezek. 33. 1 1. 

' Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? 
saith the Lord God ; and not that He should return from 
his ways and live ? * Ezek. 18. 23. * For I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God, 
wherefore turn ye, and live.' — v. 32. 

4. Christ died for those w1u> may and do perish. 

'Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ 
died.*— Rom. 14.15. 

' And through thy knowledge shall thy weak brother 
perish, for whom Christ died: — 1 Cor. 8.11. 

* Even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction.* — 2 Pet. 2.1. 

'For if after they have escaped . . . they are again 
entangled and overcome, the latter end is worse with 
them than the beginning.*— 2 Pet. 2.20. 

' Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he 
be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherevith he toas sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath, 
done despite to the spirit of grace.* — Jieb. 10.29. 

' I foi^gave tJiee all that deut . . . and delivered him 
to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due to 
Him.'— ifatt. 18.32. 

6. Christ commands, invites, and receives AU Men. 

* Him that cometh imto me, I will in no wise cast ont* 
—John 6.37. 

' He that belie veth . . . shall be saved.' — Mark 16.16. 

' That whosoever believeth in Him should not perish.' — 
Jo^n 3.16. 

' The righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ (has been manifested) to aU, and upon cUl them 
that believe ... for a// have sinned.' — Rijin. 3.22, 23. 

* Ho, every one that thirsteth.' — Isa. 55.1. 

* I will draw all men to me.' — John 12.32. 
'But now he conmiandeth aU men everywhere to 

repent.' — Acts 17.30. 

'And wltosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.*— iJcr. 22.27. 

' If any man thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink.' 
John 7.Z7. 

' Come unto Me, cUl ye that labour and are heavy laden 
and I win give you rest.' — Matt. 11.28. 

' Whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of 
amB.*—Acts 10.43. 



6. Christ died for Us— the Reader and the Writer. 

* I delivered unto you, first of all . . . how that Christ 
died for our sins, according to the Scriptures.* — 1 Cor. 15. 

* Who gave himself for us: — Titus 2. 14. 

' Who gave himself for our sins.' — OcU. 1.4. 

'Who loved Me, and gave himself for Me. — Oal. 2.20. 

'He hath made him to be sin for us: — 2 Cor. 5.19, 20. 

' God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son. ' — 1 John 5. 1 1. [He that believeth not this hath 
made God a liar]. 

' For to you is bom this day a Saviour.' — ^Z^e 2.10, 1 1. 

'To tM a child is bom, to us sl son is mven.' — Isol 9.6. 

' My Father giveth you the tme bread from heaven.' — 
John 6.32. 

' AU we, like sheep, have gone astrav, we have turned 
every one to his own way, and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us oM: — Isa. 53.6. 

7. Christ died for Sinners— m Greneral. 

'Jesus Christ came into the World to save sinners: — 
1 Tim. 1.15. 

' For the Son of Man is come to save that which was 
lost:— Matt. 18.11; Luke 19.10. Alpha, 
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Brief Outline of Hindu Mythology. 

(Continued from p, 246.) 

9. Raktiketa — ^the elder, and only other, son of Dnrga 
by Siva, is the god of war. He is represented Bometimes 
with one, and at others with six faces ; is of a yellow 
colour ; rides on a peacock, and holds in his right hand 
an arrow, and in his left a bow. The express object of 
his birth is said to have been the overthrow and destruc- 
tion of the ^ant Taraka, who, having by the perform- 
ance of religious austerities obtained the special blessing 
of Brahm4, afterwards oppressed both Brahman s ana 
gods. Indra (the king of the celestials) then called a 
council in heaven, when the gods applied to Brahm&, 
who declared that he could not reverse his blessing on 
Taraka, but that Kartikeya, who should be the son of 
Siva, would destroy the ^iant. Durga, the daughter of 
Himalaya, partly by the intervention of Kanda^>a, the 
god of love, and piartly by the power of religious aus- 
terities, prevailed on the ascetic Siva to marry her, and 
Kartikeya was the first fruit of their union. 

On the last evening in the month Kartika (October- 
November), a clay image of this god is worshipped, and 
next day thrown into the water. These images are 
sometimes not less than twenty-five cubits hieh, so that 
the offerings have to be presented at the end of a long 
bamboo to reach the mouth of the god. His image is 
also made and set up bv the side of his mother Durga, 
at the great festival of this goddess in the month Aswma 
(September-October), and in the month Chaitra (March- 
April), when each dav the worship of the son is performed 
after that of his mother. 

There are no temples in Bengal, however, to this god, 
nor any images of him kept in the houses of the Hindus 
except during a festival. Women worship and make 
special vows to Kartikeya, in the hope of obtaining a male 
child. 

10. Sabramanman — who is likewise styled the Hindu 
Mars, seems to be merely another form of Kartikeya, 
and is regarded as the special guardian of the Br&hmani- 
cal order. He is represented with six faces and twelve 
arms, riding on a peacock, and holding in his several 
hands a bow, an arrow, a conch, a di^us, a sword, a 
rope, a trident, a diamond weapon, fire, a dart, a drum, 
and a crescent shaped weapon. He is worshipx)ed chiefly 
in the Madras Presidency. 

11. Yama, called also Kala ('time'), Dharma-raja 
(* the holy king'), Kritanta (*the destroyer'), Preta-rat 
('the lord of the dead '), &c., is the Pluto of the Hindus. 
The name Yama itself means 'restraint,' 'penance,' or, 
according to Ward, 'he who takes out of the world.' 
He is the judge of the dead. His image is that of a 
green man, with red garments and inflamed eyes, having 
a crown on his head, and a flower stuck in his hair, with 
a club in his right hand, and sitting on a buffalo. His 
dreadful teeth, grim aspect, and terrific shape, fill the 
inhabitants of the three worlds with dismay. Yama is 
said to hold a court, in which he presides as judge, being 
assisted by a person named Chitra-gupta, that is, 'he 
who paints' (or writes the fate of men) 'in secret,* who 
keeps an account of the actions of men. A number of 
officers are also attached to the court, who bring the dead 
to be judged. If the deceased persons have been wicked, 
Yama sends them to their particular hell; if good, to 
some place of happiness. The poor Hindus, at the hour 
of death, sometimes fancy tney see Yama's officers 
(Kritanta-duta) in a frightful shape, coming to fetch 
them away. [The Puranas teach that after death the 
soul becomes united to an aerial body, and passes to the 
seat of judgment to be tried by Yama. It, however, 
remains in this aerial vehicle till tne last Sraddha (funeral- 
rite) is performed^ twelve months after death, when it 



passes into happiness or misery, aecordilig to the sentence 
that may have oeen passed upon it by Yama.] Yama is 
said to reside at Yamalaya, on the south side of the 
earth. All souls, wherever the person die, are supposed 
to go to Yama in four hours and forty minutes, and a 
de^ body cannot be buried till that time has elapsed. 

An annual festival is held in honour of Yama on the 
second day of the moon's increase in the month Kartika 
(October-November), when an image of clay is made and 
worshipped with the usual ceremonies for one day, and 
then thrown into the river. No bloody sacrifices are 
offered to this god. He is also worshipped at the com- 
mencement of other festivals as one of the ten guardian 
deities of the earth. Every day the Hindus offer water 
to Yama in the ceremony called tarpana. Some Hindus, 
rejecting the worship of other gods, worship only Yama, 
alleging that, as their future destiny is to be determined 
by him only, they have notlung to fear from any besides 
him. 

We learn from the Mahabharata, that, after Brahm4 
had created the three worlds — heaven, eaj*th, and patala 
— he recollected that a place for judgment and the 
punishment of the wicked was wanting. He, therefore, 
ordered Visvakarma to prepare a superb palace for the 
purpose, the hall of judgment being surrounded by a river 
of boiling water, which each one, after death, is obliged 
to swim across. But the offering of a cow to a Br4h- 
man cools the river, and renders the passage easy. 

12. AoNi (Fire). — This god is represented as a red, 
corpulent man, with eyes, eye-brows, and hair, of a tawny 
colour. He rides on a goat, wears a paita, [the Paita (a 
corruption of pavitra 'holy'), or Upavila, is the sacred 
thread worn by the three first castes of the Hindus over 
the left shoulder and falling on the right hip], and a 
necklace of a certain fruit. From his body issue seven 
streams of glory, and in his right hand he holds a spear. 
He is the son of the sage Kasyapa and Aditi, ealled the 
mother of the gods. 

Agni is especially worshipped imder different names, 
at the time of a burnt-offering, when clarified butter (ghi 
or ghrita) is presented to him. The cods are said to have 
two mouths— viz., those of the Brahman and of Agni 
(fire). As one of the guardian deities of the earth, he is 
worshipped at the commencement of every festival. 

At the fuU moon in the month Ma^ha (January- 
February), when dancer from fire is considerable, he is 
sometimes worshipped before the image of Brahm^, for 
three consecutive days ; and when any particular work is 
to be done by the agency of fire, as the burning of bricks, 
Sic. J his worship is performed, or when a trial by ordeal 
is about to take place. Some Br4hmdbs are distinguished 
by the name of Scignika, [lit. 'with fire'], because 
they use sacred fire in all the ceremonies in which this 
element is to be used, from the time of birth to the 
burzung of the body after death. Swaha, the daughter 
of Kasyapa, was married to Agni His name is repeated 
at the end of every incantation used at a burnt-offering. 
13. Pavana ( Wind), — He is the cod of the winds and 
messenger of l^e cods. His mo&er Aditi, it is said, 
prayed to her husband that this son might be more 
powerful than Indra. Her request was cranted; but 
Indra hearing of this, entered the womb of Aditi, and cut 
the foetus, fint into seven, and then each yaxt into seven 
others. Thus Pavana assumed forty-nine forms, [the 
Hindus have forty-nine, instead of thirty-two points; 
and the Puranas give the above fable to account for the 
number], the points of the compass. He ia represented 
as a white man, sitting on a deer, with a flag on his right 
hand. 

Pavana has no separate public festival, neither image 
hoT temple. As one of the ten guardian deities of the 
earth, he is worshipped, however, at the commencement 
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of every festival. Water is also offered to him in the 
daily ceremonies of the Biihmans ; and whenever a goat 
is offered to any deity, a service is paid to him under the 
name of Vajru. He presides in the north-west, as Agni 
does in the south-east, region of the earth. 

14. Vabuna {the Ocean) — ^is the god of the waters. 
His image is painted white, and he sits on a marine 
monster called McJtara, with a rope [or 'chain.' This 
weapon, called pasa, has this property, that whomsoever 
it catches it binds so fast that he can never get loose. 
All the ^ods, rakshtuas, &c. , learn the use of this weapon], 
in his right hand. Varuna's name [the name Vanina 
signifies * he who (or that which) surrounds'], is repeated 
daily in the service of the Br&hmans ; but his image is 
never made for worship, nor has he any public service or 
temple. He is worshipped, however, as one of the 
guardian deities of the earth, and also by those who 
farm the lakes in Beneal before they go out a-fishing; 
and in times of drou^t ]^ple repeat his name and 
praises to obtain rain. It is common, at such seasons, 
for Br&hmans to sit in crowds on the banks of the Ganges, 
or any other river, and address their prayers to this cod, 
receiving presents from rich natives for doing so. Mis 
heaven, called Varuna-loka, is 800 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and was formed by Visvakarma, the divine archi- 
tect. In the centre is a grand canal of pure water. 
Varuna, and his aueen Varuni, sit on a throne of dia- 
monds, surrounded by Samudra (the sea), Gunga (the 
Ganges), and other river gods and goddesses, as well as 
other deities. Every means of sensual gratification is to 
be met with there. 

15. The planets and other heavenly bodies. — 
These are all regarded as the objects of divine worship 
by the Hindus, and are the subjects of adoration under 
various symbolical forms. Thus, Bavi, the sun, is re- 
presented by a fiffure painted red, holding in each hand 
a water-lily, and ridmg in a chariot dntwn by seven 
yellow horses. As one of the planets, he is wonhipped 
only at great festivals. He maj be regarded as simply 
another form of Surya. Ravi, along with Soma, or 
Chandra (the moon), Mangala (Mars), Buddha (Mercury), 
Vrihaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Sani (Saturn), give 
names to the different davs of the week among the 
Hindus (viz., Ravibar, Sombar, Mangalbar, &c.), and are 
respectively the special objects of worship on each of 
those days. The only other celestial divinities we need 
mention are : — 

16. Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, who is said to 
have been obtained d^ Vishnu at the churning of the 
sea, and with whtm, uke Venus, the gods were all ena- 
moured, especially Siva. She is worshipped in every 
Hindu family four times a year. And, 

17. Sabaswati, the goddess of learning, the dauffhter 
of BrahmiL, and wife m Vishnu. Every Hindu who is 
able so read and write celebrates her worship, especially 
on the 5th day of the moon in Magha (Jan. -Feb.). 

ON THE IN7ERI0B 0BLB8TIAL BBINOS. 

Intermediate, as it were, between gods and men, and 
either the enemies, or the companions and friends, of 
both, are certain beings which, occupying, as they do, an 
important place in the legends ana poems of lK>th the 
classical and more vulgar and modem Hindu writers, 
deserve a passing notice in connection with Sanskrit 
Literature. These are : 

1. The Asuras, or Giants.— They were the offspring 
of Kasyapa, the progenitor alike of cods and men, hy his 
different wives. They bear a resemblance to the Titans 
of Grecian m^rthology, and stories of their wars with the 
gods abound in the Puranas. Indra, Vishnu, Kartika, 



and Durga, are distinguished among the EUndu deities for 
their conflicts with '£ese beings. As Jupiter was repre- 
sented as aiming the thimderbolt in his ri^t hand agamst 
a giant under his feet, so Durga, in her images, appeacs 
aiming the spear in her right hand affainst an Asura 
under her feet. A story is told at length, in the Maha- 
bharata, of the churning of a sea of umk by the' gods and 
Asuras. Mount Manimra was taken as the churning- 
stick, round which the serpent Vasuka was wrapped to 
whirl it with. The gods then took hold of the head, and 
the Asuras of the tail of the serpent, but Vishnu pre- 
vailed on the latter to change places with the gods. As 
the result of their churning, there arose from the sea, 
first, the elephant Airavata; afterwards, in succession, 
the ^m Kanstubha, the horse Uchaishrava, the tree 
Parijata, many jewels, the soddess Tiakshmi, and, lastly, 
poison. Full of alarm at this, the gods applied to Siva, 
who, to save the world from destruction, drank up the 
poison, receiving no other injury than a blue mark on hit 
throat, from which circumstance is derived one of hia 
favourite epithets, Nilkanta~t.e., 'the blue-throated.' 
Then came up the water of immortality. The gods (330 
millions in number) and the countless Asuras each claimed 
the boon; but while the latter went to bathe in the 
sacred stream, to prepare themselves for the holy draufl^t» 
the gods drank up nearly the whole of the nectar. One 
Asura, however, contrived by trickery to get a little, 
and became immortal, but Vishnu cut off his head. 
Afterwards the immortalised head and trunk became the 
ascending and descending nodes, imder the names of Bahm 
and Ketu. 

2. The Rakshasas. — ^Many stories, respecting the 
wars of the Rakshasas, or Cannibal-giants, with the gods» 
are contained in the Puranas and other Sastras. They 
are represented as assuming, at pleasure, the different 
shapes of horses, tigers, buffaloes, &c., some iiaving 100 
heads, and others as many arms. As soon as bom, these 
giant-demons are said to arrive to maturity. They de- 
vour their enemies. Tlie Rakshasas are all Brihmans, 
and are said to dwell in the south-west comer of the 
earth. Nairita, a Rakshas, is one of the guardian deitice 
of the earth, presiding in the south-west, and in this 
character he is worshipped at all great festivals. He is 
represented as a black man in the posture of meditati<xi 
adopted by the Br&hmans, and having in his right hand 
a scimitar. One of the most celebratea of the Rakshasas, 
was Havana, the tjrrant-ruler of Lanka (Ceylon), whom 
Rama Chandra (of the Ramayana) dethroned and de- 
stroyed. His brother, Kumbha- Kama, was a still more 
enormous monster, devouring thousands of cows, sheep^ 
buffaloes, &c., at one meal, and washing them down with 
4000 hoesheads of spirits. His house was 20 or 30 
thousana miles long, and his bed the length of the 
house. 

3. Celestial Dancers and MusiciAN8.~The Gand- 
harvas and Kinnaras are the choristers of heaven, male 
and female; the latter have horses' heads. 

The Vidya-dharas are nude and femide dancers. The 
Apsaras are also female dancers, greatly celebrated for 
their beauty; they have been freouently sent down to 
earth to captivate the minds of reli^ous devotees, and 
entice them from those works of merit which were likely 
to procure them the thrones of the gods. Eight of the 
Apsaras are celebrated as beautiful beyond jdl others — 
viz., Urvasi (whence the title of Kalidasa's drama Vikra- 
morvasi) Menaka, Rambha, Pancha-chara, Trilottama^ 
ftc. These five are the mis^esses of the gods, and keep 
houses of ill fame in Indra's heaven. When any one 
of the ^;ods visits the king of heaven, he generally spends 
some time with one or more of these courtezans. 
{To be contmtied.) 
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The Law and the Prophets.— Matthew 5.17-20. 

In the pieoeding venes of this chai)ter the great prophet 
of Nazareth has been revealinfl t^gs ke^ secret nrom 
the beginning of the world. Id. a way that had never 
beoi done before he had revealed wherein lay the great 
secret of 'happiness,* that it is wUMn us, not wUhotU; it 
is not in what we Juive, but in what we are. And happi- 
ness cannot be confined ; if it is tme and gennine, it must 
be diffusive; it instinctively spreads itself. It is like 
the little * leaven* which a woman took and hid in three 
measares of meal till the whole was leavened. It is like 
'soK'— it preserves from utter ruin, and envigorates 
every thing it oomes in contact with. It is like ' ught,* it 
finds its way into every crevice, and seeks to bless others, 
without the least fear of being exhausted. They who 
are truly happy are called upon to be the * salt of the 
earth,' and to oe the ' Ught of the world,* under a penalty 
on the one hand of becoming useless and rejected, and 
under a bright prospect on the other of ' glorifying our 
Father who is in heaven.' He has at no time left him- 
self without a witness that he wishes our happiness botii 
for time and for eternity, giving us rain and fruitful 
seasons, and causing the evening and the morning to 
rejoice over us. 

But he has not confined himself to these outward and 
temporal cpf ts ; he knows our frame and remembers we 
are dust ; ne knows also that we have within us immor- 
tal sporita that require nourishment and guidance, and he 
has given a distinct and full utterance of his will, fitted 
to make men wiser and better, holier and happier than 
before. He has written the great thincs of his law. By 
a succession of holy men from Moses to Malachi — a period 
of one thousand years — he has shewn His own chiuracter 
and requirements and man's duty and state. The great 
end of their writings is to 'glonfy €k>d,' and to induce 
men ' to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God; ^to love the Lord our God with our 
whole heart, and to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
This is the sum and substance of the ' Law and the Pro- 
phets' — of the whole of the earlier revelations of God's 
wiU. These were revealed at Bundrv times, and in divers 
ways, through a succession 6i ages, out there is a marked 
link of connection running through them all. The hand 
that made them was divine I No wonder, then, that the 
Jews looked askant at one who came like Jesus of 
Nazareth, claiming to be a new and fuller Bevealer of 
Truth and Duty. Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, who was a prophet, and called the Friend of 
God? Art thou greater thim our father Jacob, who 
wrestled in prayer with God, and obtained the blessing? 
Art thou greater than Moses, who gave us the Law and 
the covenants? Art thou greater than the Prophets, 
who explained these, and enforced them by their tongues, 
their lives, and their pens? 

Yes! a greater than these is here ! But though greater 
in nature, in character, and in office, he comes not to 
destroy the value of their teaching as the recognised 
servants of God, but rather to fnml, to complete, to 
bring to perfection. ' Think not (says he) that I am come 
to destroy the Law and the Prophets; I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.' 

' Tfunk not/* This might be more literally rendered, 
not as a command, but as an intreaty. 'May ye not 
think/* The words are gentle and winning, like Him 
who spake them. He would have his hearers not to 
misunderstand him; he will forego, as it were, for a 
while, his authority, and supplicate them not to preju- 
dice their minds against the reception of his truth and 
gospeL How prone are men to lay hold on some inciden- 
tal e xpr es s ion, and run off at a tangent, without waiting 
t3 receive further explanations, or to compare spiiituiu 



things with spiritual, and thus put a stumbline-block in 
their own wav, and it may be, injure thems^ves irre- 
mediably! Tnere may be, yea, there doubtless is, a 
sense in which the poet's lines are true : 

* For modes of faith let graceless zeslots fight, 
He can't be wrong, whose life is in the right I' 

But the preliminary question arises, ' Can any man's life 
be right whose practice is not baseid on principles? and 
what are principles but moral and mental truths received 
by the mmd and the heart, which in exact proportion to 
the intelligent and hearty reception of them, exercise 
an influence on the whole man, soul, body, and spirit? 

' Think not/* Not only is the form of the expression 
worthy of notice, as bemgnot a command but an en- 
treaty, but the exact meaning of the verb also demands 
attention. It is derived from the Greek word which is 
uniformly translated law (even in this very clause), and 
it might therefore be rendered — ' May ye not make it as 
a law (or ruling principle, in your consideration of my 
mission), that I come to destroy the law or the prophets.' 
But the primitive etymology of the Greek word for law 
itself, is simply to 'distribute, apportion, assign,' hence 
law is simply a thing ' distributed, apportion^ or as- 
signed,' to any one. The truest, simplest meaning then 
of this phrase 'think not,' is seen to be 'May ye not 
distribute, apportion, or assign to me as the end for 
which I came into the world.' It still remains to be 
noticed that the verb is not only in the subfunctive mood, 
but in the past tense, which is used of actions that are 
transitory and evanescent It is as if one would say 
Think not /or a moment/ let it not lodge for an instant 
in your mind I Beware of even entertaimng the thought, 
much less of indulging in it, or accepting it. 

AH this shows us the earnestness of Jesus that we 
should avoid even the first rising or impressions of evil 
or wrong in reference to his teacmngs. First impressions 
are often, perhaps always, of importance. Let us strive 
to correct these oy diligent study of the word and works 
of God, making it a matter of conscience to go to the 
very root of the matter. Let us not content ourselveB 
by the thought that we are walking in the ways of our 
fathers, that we are following in the wake of the ancients, 
or of the learned, or of the great, or of the multitude ; 
let us follow the pursuit of truth whithersoever it may 
lead it. They tbiat do the will of God, so far as they 
know it, shall know of the teaching whether it be of GocL 
To the upright, light shall arise in the midst of darkness. 
To the law and to the testimony, if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word there is no light in them. 

'Think not that I am come,' U, 'that I came.' The 
reference is not to his present state of feeling and plans, 
but to those which he entertained when he first 'came' 
preaching the gospel. He came with a definite plan. He 
IS the same yesterday, to-dav, and for ever. He changes 
not. But very different is the idea of Jesus presented to 
us in such works as the ' life of Jesus,' by Kenan. Ac- 
cording to that dreamer and theonst, Jesus had no 
definite plans. He was the child of circumbtances, and 
was led on insensibly or imwillingly. But we are every- 
where assured in the Scriptures of Truth that he knew 
the end from the beginning ; He knew the object of his 
mission to be the gloiy of God, and the salvation of a 
world lying in the wicked one. He knew from the be- 
^^inning that he would have to undergo the contempt, the 
mdifference, the hatred and violence, of the very men 
whom he came to save. He came, in short, to do honour 
to the insulted majesty of God, and to bring in an ever- 
lasting righteousness. 

• To destrou*^-Ut, 'to loose down'— 'to dissolve.' It 
occurs in such passages as Matt. 24.2, where Jesus speak- 
ing of the temple of Jerusalem, says, ' There shall not be 
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left here one 8t<»ie npon another that shall not be thrown 
down*—lit.y loosed down. So in Mark 13.2. It occurs 
also in Acts 5.38, 39 in the language of Gamaliel : If this 
counsel or this work be of men U wUl come to nougJU, but 
if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it — lit., ye are not able 
to loose it down or dissolve it. It occurs also in Bom. 
14.20, *for meat destroy not — tit., loose not down — the 
work of God,' and agam in 2 Cor. 5.1 we read; if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved — Ut,, were 
loosed down — we have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

* The Law or the Prophets* — that is, their Writing. 
The Jews were accustomed to divide their Sacred Wnt* 
ings into two or three classes. Thus they spake of the 
'Law, and the Psalms, and the Prophets.^ At other 
times they spake only, as here, of the Law and the Pro- 
phets. By the Law of course, they meant the Pentateuoh 
or Five Books of Moses. As these contain the histoi^ of 
the church till the giving of the Law at Mount Sinai, as 
well as the fullest details of the Divine Legislation there 

E'ven, it was pre-eminently entitled to be called ' the 
%w,* the 'Book of the Law.' All succeeding writers 
after Moses were called 'Prophets,' because mey were 
the public preachers and teachers of the nation. Their 
office was not so much to enact or reveal new laws, as to 
explain, illustrate, and enforce the old ones. They had 
schools, called 'schools of the prophets,* where young 
men were prepared for expounding and diffusing the 
Written Word. The teachmss of these prophets came 
from the same source as the legislation of Moses. All 
were alike acted upon by the Divine Spirit, and their 
communications to the church or to the world, whether 
they came through the living voice, or were recorded in 
the histories of tne kincs of Judah and Israel, or were 
embodied in the poeticad strains of the Song of Solomon, 
the Book of Proverbs, the Psalms of David, or the Visions 
of Isaiah and others, were alike from God — alike super- 
human, and fitted to make the man of God perfect, 
thoroughly fitted for every good work. 

To the mere superficial observer, there may appear but 
little connection between some of the Writings from 
Moses to Malachi, but a more attentive examination 
shews that they had all drunk of the same divine influ- 
ence, were all guided by the same Divine Teacher. 
Though springing from 6very class of the oommunity, and 
scatt^^ over a thousand years, they give the same 
names, titles, attributes, and character to the Most High 
God, they agree in giving men the same promises, threa- 
tenings, warnings, and encouragement to seek good, to 
avoid evil, to love God, to honour man; they abo point, 
directly, or indirectly, to a fuller revelation of God in 
the latter d^s. The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy. To him bear all the prophets witness. From 
the oeguming to the end they speak of the contest be- 
tween good and evil, between light and darkness ; of the 
meek and humble sufferer, yet triumphant conqueror. 
Amid the many evidences l^t prove the divine mission 
of Jesus, there is none perhaps tnat is stronger than the 
evidence from prophecy. His name^ his character, his 
work, his offices. Lis origin, his family, his birth-place, 
his life, his deaUi, his resurrection, his ascension, were 
all unfolded by these prophets, ages before his comins in 
the flesh, by types, and symbols, and shadows, and ordin- 
ances, and wntm^n--so that men are inexcusable in re- 
fusing to receive him. It is not want of evidence but 
want of wilL They have no wish to believe. Some- 
times, indeed, we hear men say that if they had seen 
with their own eyes his miracles, they would have be- 
lieved I But they only deceive themselves ! A prophecy 
is as really a ndrade as anything that can be desirea. it 
is a mbraoie of knowledge, and is every way more to be 
trusted than a miracle of power, for we know not all the 



secrets of art and science, and nature, and the senaes 
may be deceived. But in a 'prophecy,' and especially 
such as those regarding Jesus, we have almost infaUible 
means of judging of its truUi, and its evidences grow 
stronger and clearer day by day. Jesus himself uttered 
only 5ie words of truth and sooemess when he said : If 
they believe not Moses and the Prophets, neither wiU 
they believe though one rose from the dead. 

Such being the origin, purpose, plan, aim and design 
of the Law and the Prophets, no wonder that we find 
Jesus here saying, I am not come to loose them down, 
but rather to fulfil — to fill out their predictions to the 
very letter, to fill up the characteristics that thev assigned 
to him, and to vindicate their honour as God's aim>aa- 
sadors. 

The law and the Prophets were tiU John, They were 
the only lights given to men to guide them to the know- 
ledge of trath and duty, and to all succeeding ages they 
sluul continue to bear testimony to man's sinfiilness and 
misery, to God's holiness and love and mercy. But the 
ereater Light now shineth. In the early morning the 
ksser lights of heaven send their blessed radiance on the 
inhabitimts of the world below, but when the sreat Orb 
of Day apx>ears above the horizon they sink back into 
their own sphere, that he may have all the glory. Yet 
in their own appointed sphere they are as necessary as 
before ; the light that shines from Bethlehem, and Naza- 
reth, and the Cross of Calvary, shew us the truthfulness 
and divine character of the prophets of old who spake as 
they were borne along by Holy Spirit, and thus uncon- 
sciously as it were, they are made to participate in the 
Divine Promise, ' They that honour Me I wul honour.' 
Wherever in the whole world the G<)spel is preached — 
the names, and characters, and writings, of Moses and 
Samuel, of David and Solomon, of Isaiui and Jeremiah, 
of Daniel and Zechariah, shall be held in everlasting 
remembrance. 'For venly I say unto you. Till the 
heaven and the earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall 
not pass from the Law and the Prophets, till all come to 
pass.' 



Ton are going the Wrong Way. 

'Yon are goin£[ the wrong way,' said a conductor of a 
train on the railroad to passenger, on receiving his 
ticket. That assertion fell very unpleasantly upon the 
ear of him who had made the mistake. Still it was not 
a very serious (me. It could be corrected. He was 
advised to get out at the first stopping place, and to take 
the opposite train on its arrival. 

'Goinc the wrong way.' In another sense, this is 
affectingly true of uiousands. It is true of the child 
who goes not in the way of its parents' commands. It 
is true of the man who with hot haste is in pursuit of the 
riches, or honours, or pleasures, of earth. It is true of 
every one whose course has not been changed, who is 
not running the Christian race. Says the Saviour, 
' Enter ye in at the s<a*ait gate, for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction ; and many 
there be which go in thereat. Because strait is the gate, 
and narrow LB the way, which leadeth unto life; and few 
there be that find it.' 

O, how many are now hurring on towards eternal 
death, while they vainly are hoping to reach, at the end 
of their course, the New Jerusalem above 1 ' They are 
going the wrong way.' The lan^age of God to them is, 
' Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways, for why will ye 
die?' Turn to-day. Soon it will be to late. Soon des- 
truction will become inevitable. — Watchnum and Be- 
Jkctor, 
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The Marys of the New Testament 

(Continued from page 262. ) 

Ths foundations of this doubt appear to be : 1) that there 
is no mention of the woman's name in Matthew, and 
Mark ; 2) that the time mentioned by them seems to be 
different from that mentioned by John ; and 3) that in 
Matthew and Mark it is said the ointment was poured 
on the head of Jesus, wh^eas, in John, it is said that 
Mary anointed his feet. In regard to the first objection, 
it may, perhaps, be sufficient to state that though pro- 
bably Matthew, at least, if not both Matthew and Mark, 
may have been cogmsant of the fact that it was Mary 
the sister of Lazarus who anointed the Lord with oint- 
ment, yet as they had no occasion to make special men- 
tion of her in any other parts of their narrative, and as, 
probably, at the time they wrote, she was unknown to 
the church of that day, so it was unnecessarv for them 
to record her name. Regarding the second oojection, it 
has been held by the objectors, founding on the words of 
John, chap. 12.1, 2, narratii^ that 'Jesus, six days be- 
fore the passover, came to Bethmy .... there they 
made him a supper,' — that this supper was on the day of 
his arrival at Bethany, different trom the two days be- 
fore the passover spoken of by Matthew and Mark. To 
this objection I answer, 1) that in John it is not expresslv 
stated that the supper took place on the day of Jesus s 
arrival at Bethany ; and 2) that in Matthew and Mark it 
is not expressly stated that the supper took place two 
days before the passover: It may have been on the sixth 
day before the passover ; it may have been on the second 
day before the passover; or it may have been on one of 
the three intermediate days between the sixth day and 
the second day. I therefore hold, that the particular 
day is undetermined in the narratives of the evanffe- 
lists ; and that therefore the objection has no force. Tne 
thkd objection is, that in Matthew and Mark the oint- 
ment is said to have been poured on the head of Jesus, 
whereas John sa^rs Mary anointed his feet. But there is 
no inconsistency in this ; and to prove that there is no 
inconsistency, I give a quotation trom the 133rd Psalm, 
which appears to throw great light on the narratives of 
the evangelists : ' Behold how gc^ and how pleasant for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! Like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, 
Aaron's beard, that went down to the skirts of his gar- 
ments.' Aaron was a type of Christ, and here is the 
anti-type with a box of very precious ointment poured 
upon his head, and flowing down also on his feet. 

Having disposed of objections, I come to shew where 
the three evangelists completely harmomse in their 
narratives, and these narratives I give in their own 
words, leaving out the italics of our translation, for 
which there are no corresponding words in the original 
GredL : — Matthew's account is as follows : chap. 26.6-12, 
' Now, when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the leper, there came unto him a woman having an ala- 
baster box of very precious ointment, and poured it on 
his head, as he sat. But when his disciples saw, they 
had indignation, saying. To what purpose this^ waste? 
For this ointment D^ht have been soJd for much, and 
ffiven to the poor. When Jesus understood, he said unto 
Ihem, Why trouble ye the woman? for she has wrought 
a good work upon me. For ye have the poor alwavs 
with you ; but me ye have not always. For in that she 
hath poured this ointment on my body, she did for my 
burial.' Mark's narrative is given in his 14th chap., 
verses 3-8, and is as follows : * And being in Bethany, in 
the house of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, were 
eame a woman having an alabaster box of ointment of 
spikenard, very precious; and she brake the box, and 



poured on his head. And there were some that had in- 
dignation within themselves, and said, why was this 
waste of the ointment made? For it might have been 
sold for more than three hundred pence, and have been 
given to the poor. And they murmured against her. 
And Jesus said. Let her alone; why trouble ye her? 
She hath wrought a good work on me. For ye have the 
poor with you always, and whensoever ye will, ye mav 
do them good, but me ve have not always. She hatn 
done what she could ; she is come af orelumd to anoint 
my body to the burying.' Here it is observable that the 
words of Jesus are not that the woman had anointed his 
head merely, but that she had anointed his body to the 
burjring ; and Matthew's statement is, that Jesus said : 
* she hath poured this ointment on my body.' 

John's is given in his 12th chap., verses 1-8, and he 
mentions an additional circumstance, not noticed by the 
other two evangelists, this addition being explanatory of 
his statement that the feet of Jesus were anointed. 
John's words are as follows: 'Then Jesus, six days 
before the passover, came to Bethany .... There 
they made him a supper .... Then took Mary a 
pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with 
her hair .... Then saith one of his disciples, Simon's 
Judas (Iscariot), which should betray him, why was not 
this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given to 
the poor ? . . . . Then said Jesus, Let her alone ; against 
the day of my burying hath she kept this. For the poor 
always je have with you, but me ye have not always.' 
Notice m these narratives : — 

1. The place, * In Bethany,' Matthew. 
♦In Bethany,' Mark. 
* Came to Bethany . . . There,' &c., John. 

2. The time — within a few days of the passover. (see 
above, Answer to objection second). 

3. The agent, and the manner of the anointing : 
' A woman having an alabaster box of very precious 

ointment . . . poured on his head as he sat ' 
(Matthew). 

' As he sat at meat ... a woman having an ala- 
baster box of ointment of spikenard, very 
precious . . . poured on his head' (Mark). 

* There they made him a supper . . . Then took 
Manr a pound of ointment of spikenard, very 
costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus ' (John). 

John says nothing about the pouring of the ointment. 
Both he and Matthew were most probably personal 
spectators of the scene ; Matthew's attention may have 
been attracted more early than John's, and Matthew 
records the pouring of tne ointment on Jesus's head, 
whUe John notices what subsequently took place in the 
anointing of the feet. The breaking of the box by the 
woman previously to her pourins the ointment on Jesus's 
head, is recorded by Maik, ana possibly may have been 
witnessed by Peter, who may have imormed Mark of 
the fact. 

4. The indignation excited by the supposed waste of 
the ointment. 

' But when the disciples saw, they had indignation, 
saying, To what purpose this waste ? For this 
ointment might nave been sold for much, and 
given to the poor ' (Matthew.) 

'And there were some that had indignation within 
themselves, and said. Why was this waste of the 
ointment made ? For it might have been sold for 
more than three hundred pence, and have been 
given to the poor* (Mark). 

'Then saith one of his disciples, Simon's Judas 
(Iscariot), Why was not this ointment sold for 
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three hundred pence, and given to the poor* 
(John). 

6. Jesns's character of the action, in vindication of the 
woman, and for allaying the indignation excited by the 
supposed waste, but termed by him ' a good work.' 

* Why trouble ye the woman ? for she hath wrought 
a good work upon me. For ye have the poor 
alwa^ with you; but me ye have not always. 
For m that she hath poured this ointment on my 
bodv, she did it for my burial ' (Matthew). 

'Let her alone; why trouble ye her? She hath 
wrought a good work on me. For ye have the 
poor with you always ; . . . but me ye have not 
always . . . she is come aforehand to anoint my 
body to the burying * (Mark). 

' Let her alone ; affiunst the day of my burying hath 
she kept this. For the poor always ye have with 
you ; but me ye have not always ' (John). 

On the whole, there is in these narratives such a 
harmony in the statements of the doings and sayings, 
consisting of many partictdars, and varied only by uie 
circumstances that the narrators, each gives his own 
account independent of the others, that I cannot but 
believe that they relate to only one time, place, and 
action. 

The evanselist Luke also ^ves a narrative of the 
anointing of Jesus's feet in his 7th chap., verses 36 . . . 
50. Tms I hold to be identical with the anointing 
recorded by John ; but as great doubts have been cast 
on this identity by many writers, I shall notice the 
obiections made by them. These, I think, may be 
reduced to the following heads — viz. : 

1st The agent in the anointing is described as 'a 
woman m the city, which was a sinner.' This, say 
the objectors, cannot be descriptive of Mary of 
Bethany. 

2nd The time when the anointing recorded by Luke, 
occurred, must be held to be quite different from the 
anointing recorded by John, because the narrative 
of Luke occurs, in the order of lus book, before his 
narrative of the stilling of the wind and waves by 
Jesus, the casting of the devils into the swine, the 
brinfling to life of Jairus's daughter, the feeding of 
the nve thousand, the transfiguration, and vanoua 
other events and discourses, which we know, from 
the other evangelists, must have preceded the 
anointing at Betheny. 

Now, in regard to the first objection, one may well 
ask, where is the man or woman of whom it may not 
with truth be said that his or her sins are many? 
Nothing is said in the record communicating the nature 
of her sins, and these must be held as revved only to 
God and her own conscience. /iH we know is that they 
were foigiven by him who had the power to f or^give sins, 
and that the magnitude of her love was proportionate to 
the numerousness of her sins. We know, from John, 
that Mary of Bethany was specially favoured with the 
love of Jesus ; and I see no reason to hold that she could 
not be the woman here spoken of, because this woman 
had been a sinner, and was f oi^ven. 

Eegardinff the second objection, it should be kept in 
mind that ike evangelist Luke was not an eye-witness of 
the events which he records, but gives his story accord- 
ing as the ' things which are most surely believed among 
us,' were delivered 'to us' by them who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word. 
It would seem that Luke had not that nerfect knowledge 
of the family of Bethany which we find in John. Thus, 
in Luke 10.38, it is recorded tiiat Jesus 'entered into a 



certain village ; and a certain woman, named Martha, 
received him into her house. And she had a sister 
called Mary, which alto sat a Jeeus's feet, and heard his 
word. But Martha was cumbered about much serving, 
and came to him, and said. Lord, dost thou not care that 
my sister hath IcKft me to serve alone ? bid her therefore 
that she help me. And Jesus answered and said unto 
her^ Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things ; but one thing is needful ; and Maiy 
hath chosen that jgod part, which shaU not be taken 
away from her.' The 'village' here referred to, was 
doubtless 'Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister 
Martha,' John li.l. The same Greek word '««/m' is 
used by both evangelists, though translated in our 
English bible by 'village' in the one instance, and 'town* 
in the other. John was, from the beginning, an eye- 
witness and minister of the word, and completely 
cognisant of the chronological order of the events which 
he narrated; but in Luke, thoush he 'had perfect 
understanding of all things from uie very first, chap. 
1.3, we are not to loc^ amays for a narrative in strict 
chronological order, for I believe that in several instances 
his narratives are connected by a concordance of subjects 
treated of, and an indefiniteness in regard to chrono- 
logical order. In chap. 10, verses 25 to 37, he had 
recorded the parable of the Good Samaritan, as a com- 
mentary on the commandment, 'Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,' the concluding words of the 
narrative beinff, 'Then said Jesus unto him. Go, and do 
thou likewise. Immediately after these worxls follows 
the narrative, above cited, as to Martha receiving the 
Lord into her house, and the subsequent intercourse 
with him of the two sisters. Martha was cumbered 
about much serving, and mentioned the embarassment 
she was under on tms account. Mary had other service 
to render to the Lord ; but on findins that Martha was 
over-burdened, she would naturally, if notjorbidden, go 
as a loving sister to her help. This, for the time, may 
have been the one thing needful ; and when chosen by 
Mary, was the good put not to be taken away ttom 
her, and not requiring a bidding from Jesus to go and 
bear service also like sister Martha. In the narrative it 
is said that Martha received Jesus into her house, but 
Martha's service, spoken of here, I would identify with 
the occasion of the 'supper' referred to by John, 12.2. 
Possibly Jesus may have resided with Martha, but 
Simon the leper's house being, perhaps, lai^ger and better 
adapted for entertaining numerous guests^ tiie supper 
may have been held there on that account. Or are we 
to hold that Simon the leper, with Lasams, and his 
sisters, were all of one family T 

(To be continued,) 



Good Roles. 

The longer I live, the more I feel the importance of 
adhering to the rules I have laid down for myself in 
relation to such matters : — 

1. To hear as little as possible whatever is to the 
prejudice of others. 

2. To believe nothing of the kind till I am absolutely 
forced to it. 

3. Never to drink into the spirit of one who circulates 
an ill report. 

4. Always to moderate, as far as I can, the unkind- 
ness which is expressed towards others. 

5. Always to believe, that if the other side wer9 
heard, a very different account would be given of the 
matter. — Simeon, 
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Answers to Queries. 

Art Unitarians Christians f p. 255. — This query may 
be answered either negatively or positively, aocormng to 
the definition of the word 'Unitarian.' It means a he- 
liever in onb God; now Mohammedans and Jews are 
believers in one God, but they are confessedly not en- 
titled to the appellation of 'Christians.' Moreover, aU 
churches professing the name of Christ profess also to 
believe in One God only, and no one can deny but that 
most of these churches are entitled to be called * Christian. ' 

But by the word 'Unitarian' your querist doubtless 
means that body or class of men who, while professing 
to be ' Christians' and ' Protestants,' may generally be 
said to hold 'Anti-Trinitarian' views, i.e., 1) there are 
not properly sjpeaking 'three persons in the Godhead,' 
but only one, t.e,, the Father, and 2) that the so-called 
Second Person is not the Equal, but the Honoured and 
Exalted Servant of the Father, and 3) that the so-called 
Third Person is not a 'Person' at all, but a synonym for 
God himself, as the ' spirit' of a man is simply the 'man' 
himself. (1 Cor. 2.11). 

All Unitarians professing to belong to the Christian 
Church are perfecuy agreed on the first and last of these 
three propositions, but there is some diversity among 
them regarding the seamd. Some of them are Hwrnam- 
tarians, i.e., they believe the Saviour was the real son of 
Joseph and Mary, but wonderfully, miraculously, and 
divinely instructed and guided by Crod in his saying and 
doings, and that as a reward of ms labours and faithful- 
ness he has been exalted to a position inferior only to 
that of God himselt 

Others again think that the Saviour existed in heaven 
as a super-ancelio beincr before his birth in Bethlehem, 
and that, as tne divindy appointed ambassador and re- 
presentative of Gh>d to men, ne may justly claim, and be 
allowed, the highest marks of reverence and worship, 
not in himself, but in virtue of this delegated authority. 

Now the question is. Are the men who hold either one 
or other of tnese views regarding the Saviour entitled to 
the name of 'Christian?' A 'Christian' is, of course, a 
follower of 'Christ,' one who receives Him as the Sent 
of God, the Messiah, or the Christ, who came to shew 
OS the Father, and to guide and lead us to Him. Do 
the so-called Unitarians above described receive Him 
thus ? / believe they do, and therefore, I maintain, they 
may be recognised as followers of Christ, i.e. Christians. 

Let no one mistake me. I believe they have not at- 
tained the whole truth regarding the Person and Work 
ef Christ, but I do believe they have attained such an 
amount of it, that, walking consistently with the light 
they have, they may be found ' on the right hand of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb,' at last. 

It is true they do not believe in the Deity of Christ, 
but neither did the thief on the cross, nor did any one of 
the many thousands who believed in Him, during His 
three years^ public ministry— ^ohn. the Baptist, the twelve 
apostles, the seventy disciples, the four and the five 
thousands whom he fed. Tney believed, indeed, in the 
Divinity of His Mission, but not of His Person, just as 
Unitarians now do. Many of these auditors and follow- 
ers of our Lord must have died during tliese three years 
— did they perish ? were they lost bemuse they did not 
believe their Saviour was any thing more than the Son 
of Mary, the Saviour that should come into the .world ? 

When the Lord's Supper was instituted, not one of the 
eleven or twelve apostles who partook of it believed Him 
to be Gk>D, or Divme in His Nature. If then, He was 
pleased to admit them to His Table, who are we that 
we should debar them from coming, or blame them when 
they come voluntarily, as some have dared to do ? The 
Lord He is Judge ! B. A. 



Additional Queries. 

Mr Editor — ^Are not tl^e following propositioiis true : — 

1) That there is no scriptural evidence of any, old or 
young, having been baptised before having ' heiuxl ' the 
word. 

2) That repentance and faith were always demanded, 
and presumed to exist in every candidate for disciple- 
ship, previous to his or her baptism. 

3) That the ceremony of baptism originally meant, 
that the candidate would be nenceforth a disciple of 
Christ. 

4) That only those can, or ou{i?U to be called disciples 
of Christ, who have fulfilled the condition mentioned 
in Luke 14.26-27. 

5) That before the last mentioned condition can be 
fulfilled, intelligence, a true estimate of the sacrifice, 
involved in following Christ must be {n^viously matured, 
— * Count the cost,' Luke 14.28-29. 

If the above cannot be proved untrue, then infants 
should not be baptised/ 

I am aware that Paedobaptists justify themselves on 
the ground that infants may oe regarded and treated as 
'disciples,' that is as 'learners.' But does not every 
author claim the right to define his oum terms, and to 
depart if he thinks proper from the ordinary usage? 
And has not the word ' disciple ' been defined by our 
Lord, and used in higher than the ordinary sense — Luke 
14.26-27? 

Again Paedobaptists justify their position bv referring 
to the practice of Jews circumcising their male children 
^ht days after birth, as their form of initiation to their 
covenant privileges and duties. But did not Jews and 
their chil(lren, as such, belong to a temporal coyensdit now 
passed away? A worldly covenant now no more? 

Is not the Christian under a new, everlasting, and 
spiritual covenant? Is it not true of him, that he is 
bom not of the vHU of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
ofOod? Would it not be better then to wait till eight 
days after such a birth before he submitted to the form of 
public initiation to Christian discipleship? 

Answers to the above will greatly oblige an anxious 
enquirer. W. S. D. 

Can you or any of your learned correspondents inform 
me, who were the infidels alluded to m the following 
passage of Ign. ad Smyr., * tix ^^*ie H^i^rti Ttut xiyv^tv 
r« )««f/V Jivriv wt^ttiivmi,* § 11, wiui a sketch of their 
peculiar doctrines, and probable date of their origin ? 

Also I find in reading Mosheim, that he afimns the 
' orders ' of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, to have succeeded 
to the character of Jewish High-Priest, Priest, and Levite, 
was only propagated sometime after the time of Adrian. 

Can you ^ve me any patristic authority for these 
orders of mmisters, of any earlier date than the one 
mentioned above, or any remarks that may tend to 
illustrate Ign. ad Magn. § vi., £ph. § vi., Phiiad. § v. 

An insertion of these in your valuable journal (the 
articles in which I read with edification and pleasure), 
will oblige yours, &c. J. Drake. 

Learning of the Apostle Paul. — Is there any ground for 
believing that Paul was a learned man, in Greek or Heb- 
rew? It is commonly ^assumed, but I would like some 
proof. The simple fact that he three or four times quotes 
classical Greek authors, is rather slender ffround for 
attributing to him a knowledge of Gentile Literature, 
while there is no proof whatever that he knew Hebrew. 
He never quotes the Hebrew text, but always the 
Septuagint Greek Version, and his exposition of the 
Hebrew phrase, ^and to thy seed,* in Gal. 3.16, shews 
that ho did not know that the Hebrew language has no 
form for the plural of ' seed.' X. Y. Z. 
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Critical Notices. 

THE FINDING OF THE BOOK, an Essay on the 
Origin of the Dogma of Infallibility. 6y John 
RoBBRTSON, Coupar-Augos, 12ino, pp. 159. 

Ramsgaie: Thos. Scott. 

Dedication to Bishop Colenso. — ^Preface. — Finding of 
the Book. — Introduction. — Search for Evidence of the 
previous existence, or the loss, of the Book, B.C. 727-641 ; 
Search continued, b.c. 878-726; Do., B.c. 955-878; Do., 
B.C. 1015-955; Do., b.c. 1425-1015.— -Summary and Con- 
clusion. — Reflections and Inferences. 

Wb have already had occasion to make some remarks on 
the last Chapter of this Book (see B. N. <k Q., p. 174-6,) 
which was issued separately as a foretaste of the whole. 
We see no reason to change our opinion then expressed, 
that the author is ' utterly unqualified ' to act as a ^de 
in the investigation of Scripture, 'so far as a critical 
knowledge of the trueprinciples of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion are concerned.' When we remember the sross and 
almost inconceivable amount of ignorance that 'the 
Right Reverend John William Colenso, Lord Bishop of 
Natal,' has been convicted of in reference to Hebrew 
idioms and Ejastem Life, it is with a feeling of shame, 
that we learn from the ' dedication ' of this volume, that 
our author considers him as one ' whom I honour and 
esteem among modem Apostles and Prophets of Divine 
Truth, and whom I regard with gratitude and love, as 
one of those leaders, to whose guidance, under God, I 
am largely indebted for the enlightenment of my mind, 
and of my establishment in the Christian Faith, by my 
deliverance from the darkness of that superstitious 
bondage to the letter, in which I was brought up, and 
in which I for many years vainly struggled to find light/ 
Ac., temporal 

We are ^uite ready to admit that many have erred, 
and done immense evil to the cause of truth, by out- 
rageous notions on what they call the ' infallibility ' of 
the Bible. But the phrase is Qnite unscriptural, and 
ought not to be usea at all. The writers of the New 
Testament repeatedly appeal to the writings of the Old, 
in matters of faith and duty, as beins a genuine record 
of the various revelations made by God 'in many 
portions, and in many ways,' to his ancient people, and 
therefore authoritadve, but they never hesitate to alter the 
mere wordst while preserving the substantial trutii of a 
passaoe. InfalUbility can on^ be predicated of a j^son, 
not of a book. An infallible book is an impossibility, 
and would be useless unless every succeeding transcriber 
or printer were also infallible. 

But if Mr Robertson be correct, the Bible has no 
claims whatever to be considered either genuine or 
authentic, much less authoritative. To support this dire- 
ful conclusion he does not hesitate to say : — ' That a his- 
torian is guilty of dishonesty, in colouring, or concealing, 
or adding to, the ascertained facts, is an idea such as 
would probably never be conceived, by priests or by 
people, among the ancient Jews, nor among the ancient 
Britons. We suppose that the priestly historian would 
not only consider himself to be at liberty, but would even 
regard it as his duty, so to write, as to magnify the good- 
ness, and the glory, of the orthodox kings, priests, and 
heroes, to conmm and illustrate the doctrines taught by 
himself and his order, and to exhibit all that misht l>e 
unfavourable to these worthy ends, in the smaUest or 
most adverse light.' 

Can human credulity go further than this? Did Mr 
Robertson never hear of such language as the following 
— taught by the * ancient Jews* whom he thus calum- 
niates?— 



' Thou shalt provide oat of all the people, able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth (Ex. 18.21). Thou s^t 
not bear false witness against thy neighbour (20. 16). Thou 
shalt not raise a false report ; put not thine hand with 
the wicked to be an unrighteous iri/neM (23.1). Thoa 
shall not speak in a cause to decline after many, to wr^t 
judmnent (23.2). Keep thee far from a false matter 
(23.7). He is a God of truth and without iniouity, just 
and right is He (De. 32.4). The Lord is a Goa of know- 
ledge, and by Him actions are weighed (1 Sam. 2.3). If 
an^ man trespass asainat his neighbour .... then 
condemn thou the wicked (1 Kings 8.31). Will ye speak 
wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for Him? (Job 13. 
9). For I know not to give flattering titles ; in so doing 
my Maker would soon take me away (Job 32.22). Thoa 
shalt destroy them that speak leasins ; the Lord will 
abhor the bloody and deceitful man' (Ps. 46). 

We might quote scores of such passages, and vet we 
are expected to believe that the men who received these 
sayings as the true words of God, would never even 
conceive of there being any 'dishonesty in colourings 
concealing, or adding ' what was not true ; nay, that 
they would even rega^ it as a duty! 

Surely none are so credulous as unbelievers ! 

SABBATH EVENING LECTURES, by Geobge Cron% 
poet 8vo, doth, pp. viii. 207. 

Glasgow: T. D, Morison, 

Preface.— Contents : I. The Devil's Creed, Jas. 2.7 j 
II. The Working and 0)unsel of God, Eph. 1.11 ; III. 
The Potter and the Oay, Jer 18.1-10; IV. (Jod's con- 
nection with the Sale of Joseph, Gen. 50.20; V. The 
Philosophy of Temptation, 1 Cor. 10.13; VI. Dani^d 
and the Lions, Dan. 6.27 ; VII. God and the Heathen, 
Rom. 3.29; VIII. The Valley of Dry Bones, Ezek. 37. 
1-14; IX. A Triad of Duties — Repentance, Faith, and 
Prayer, 1 John 1.9; X. Three Grand Universalities, 2 
Cor. 13.14. 

This is a handsome and well printed volume, and it» 
contents are in accordance with its exterior. Withoat 
concurring in every view that is presented by its anthor 
of the various interesting and important topics treated 
on, we think the whole work does credit to nim, and is 
calculated to promote both piety and peace in the heart» 
and minds of its readers. 

THE SOUL'S ENQUIRIES ANSWERED— in the 
Words of Scripture. ' As if a man has inquired at the 
Oracle of God,' 2 Sam. 16.23. A Year-Book of Scrip- 
ture Texts. Arranged by G. Washington Morn,. 
64mo, d., pp. 261. 

London: BcUckards. 

This is a neat and ingenious little work. The ri^ht 
hand page is kept blank, for friends to fill up with. 
their autographs, under their respective birtndays. 
The Inquiries and the Answers are both alike in the 
words of Scripture, and are generally very appropriate^ 
We commend the work very cordially to our readers. 

TWO ADDRESSES delivered at the Opening and the 
CTlose of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, in May 1870. By JoHU Wilson, D.D., 
F.R.S., Moderator of the Assembly, 8vo, pp, 53. 

Edinburgh: Duncan OranL 

We have only space at present to say, that theoe 
addresses bear all the characteristics of the venerable 
and esteemed author's style, at once interesting, instruc- 
tive, and accurate. After fortt-05B years residence in 
India ' his eye is not dim, nor his natural force abated.* 

— E8T0 PERPETUO ! 
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Analysis of the Psalms with Critical Notes. 

This truly wonderful collection of Sacred Hebrew Poetry 
consists, according to the printed Hebrew text and the 
Common English Version, of one hundred and fifty 
separate compositions. The Greek Version, commenced 
B.C. 280, called the Septuacint, contains one additional, 
but its absence from alt Hebrew MSS. has justly marked 
it as apocrrphal. Of the whole collection seventy-four — 
or the half — are ascribed to David in their titles, a few 
to Asaph, Heman, Ethan, the sons of Korah, Moses, and 
Solomon, while the rest are anourous. 

The title by which the collection is marked in copies 
of the printed Hebrew text is Tehilim, i.e., ' praises ; ' but 
in the collection itself, this title is only prefixed to the 
145th; five have the title Tephilah, i.e., Sprayer;' 
thirteen have Maschil, i.e., 'causing to act wisely ; *mteen 
are entitled Songs of Degrees or Ascents; thirty are 
called Shibim, i.e., * songs ; ' fifty-seven are called Miz- 
MOR, i.e.,* A song accompanied with musical instruments ; * 
the rest have no particular designation. 

The English title (Psalms) is copied from the Greek 
PsALMOs, the title given by the Septuagint translators 
to the whole collection, as an exact equivalent to the 
Hebrew Mizmor, which is the most frequently recurring 
appellation in the original, as stated above. 

The whole has, from the most ancient times, been 
divided into Jive books, corresponding probably to the 
five books of the law, each enuing with an ascription of 
praise, such as *Amen,' or *Hallemjah.' 

The Jirst book contains Psalms 1-41, all of which are 
ascribed to David, with the (apparent) exception of the 
first, second, and tenth, on which see notes. 

The aecoml book contains Psalms 42-72, of which 18 
are ascribed to David, 7 to the sons of Korah, one to 
Asaph, one to Solomon, and /our are anon3rmous. 

The third book contains Psalms 73-89, of which one is 
ascribed to David, 10 to Asaph, four to the sons of 
Korah, one to Heman, and one to Ethan. 

The fourth book contains Psalms 90-106, of which tico 
are ascribed to Davitl, one to Moses, an«l 14 anonymous. 

The Jifth book contains Psalms 107-150, of which 15 
are ascribetl to David, one to Solomon, and 18 anonymous. 

This division and arrangement was probably made 
during the terms of the Maccabees ; but of the times, 
places, and causes of the composition of the various psalms 
that form the collection, beyond an occasional notice in 
the title, we know nothing, and conjecture is as indefinite 
as it is worthless. 

ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST PSALM. 

This Psalm, as well as the immediatel^r succeeding one, 
has no title or indication of authorship in itself; the 
latter, however, is quoted four times in the New Testa- 
ment—viz., Acts 4.25; 13.33; Heb. 1.5; 5.1. In the 
first passage it is expressly ascribed to David, and this 
may be held as expressing a ceneral Jewish belief. The 
7th verse of the *2d psalm is expressly mentioned as 
such, but on an examination of the Greek MSS. it has 
been found that the phrase used by the apostle was * the 
jUrst,* not * the secona* psalm. This agrees with a tradi- 
tion found in the Talmud, Berachoth, fol. 9.2, referred 
to by Gill, that the first and second psalms were 
originally one, which we have apostolic authority, as 
above, for ascribing to David. 

As it stands, however, the first psalm may be divided 
into two parts ; viz., 1-3 containing a description of the 
Kighteous man, and v. 4-6 a description of the Unrighte- 
ous. 

I. The RiaiiTEOcs one is described in dvo ways, first, 
negatively ; second, positively. 

NO. XIX. 



1) Negatively— he has not done three things: Walked 
in the counsel of the Wicked — Stood in the way of 
Sinners— Sat in the seat of Scomers. All this is true 
only of the Messiah. 

2) Positivelyr-he does two things : Delights in the law 
of Jehovah— Meditates therein by dajr and by night. 
The conseouence of this line of conduct is 

3) That he is like a tree planted by rivulets of water, 
concerning which two things are noted— /?r«<, it gives its 
fruit in its due season, and second, its leaf does not wither 
or fade awav. And 

4) That all that the righteous does he causes to prosper. 

II. The Unriohteous are not so (or not right), but 
rather — like chaflf which wind driveth away ; therefore 
tux) things happen to them — viz. : 

1) They do not rise in judgment, when before the 
judge. 

2) Nor in the company of the righteous, when these 
bear testimony to God. 

III. The CAUSE of all this is twofold : 

1) Jehovah is knowing the way of the righteous, while, 

2) The way of the unrighteous is lost sight of by Him, 
and perishes. 

CRITICAL NOTES ON THE FIRST PSALM. 

I. 1. Blessed is, lit., O the happinesses of.] In the 
Hebrew Scriptures there are two words perfectly distinct 
in meaning, which are confounded in the Common English 
Version. These words are baruk and a^sher, the former 
meaning * blessed,' the other * happy ; ' the one is applied 
to God, to men, and to inanimate thing^, the other is 
applied only to men, and it is that which is found in this 
verse. The former comes from a Hebrew root signifying 

* to kneel, bend the knees,' the latter from one signifying 

* to be upright, straight.' The one denotes *an object, 
or being kneeled to or for,' the other, one that 'proceeds 
straightforward and erect.* The Greek representatives 
of these two words in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment are equally distinct, ancl are never interchanged. 
Baruk occurs 71 times in the Old Testament, and is 
uniformly translatcil * blessed;' anher occurs 43 times, 
and in 27 of these is rendered * blessc*!,' and 16 in happy. 
It occurs in De. 33.29; 1 Kings 10.8; 2 Ch. 9.7; Job 
5.17; Ps. 1.1; 2.12; 32.1, 2; 33.12; 34.8; 40.4; 41.1; 
65.4; ai.4, 5, 12; 89.15; 94.12; 106.3; 112.1; 119.1, 
2; 127.5; 128.1, 2; 137.8, 9; 144.15 (twice); 146.5; 
Prov. 3.13; 8.32, 34; 14.21; 16.20; 20.7; 28.14; 29. 
18; Ecc. 10.17; Isa. 30.18; 32.20; 56.2; Da. 12.12. It 
is only found in the pluraJ, agreeable to a common 
Hebrew idiom denoting intensity and completeness, 

the man,] that is, the individual, each one, every one ; a 
common phrase in Scripture. 

walketh, lit., walkeo,] this is strictly applicable only 
to the man Christ Jesus, he, and he only, ever acted thus, 
and the happiness referred to here, can only be enjoyed 
by those to whom his * walk ' is reckoned * righteousness.* 
Bible language is pre-eminently accurate and descrip- 
tive ; a man's religion is not his talk, but his * walk,' his 
ordinary conduct through life. 

counsel,] that is, the path marked out by the advice 
received. 

ungodly or wicked,] properly those who are * wrong * 
with either God or man; the original is a law-phrase, 
and does not express so much character as state; it is 
exactly opposite to another law-term, * righteous,' to 
which the same remark is applicable. Two Hebrews are 
at law with each other, they come beforo the judge and 
plead their cause; he hears and decides accordmg to 
law. The one who gains the case is a * righteous or 
right ono,' tho one who loses is *a wickctl or wrong 
I ouc' Mural merit or demerit ia not expresaeJ, only tho 
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legal standing of the parties in reference to the matter in 
dispute. They are simply forensic terms, and thus 
unaerstood, cast a flood of light on Scripture phraseology. 

standeiht lit., stood,] that is, remained, stayed, con- 
tinued, as in Ps. 26.12; 38.11 ; 106.23; 119.91, &c. 

toayf] that is, the path * trodden ' by sinners, the one 
they are accustomed to go, the mode or cause of life 
they pursue, in reference to God or man. 

sinners,] properly * erring ones,' those who aim at a 
mark, but nUss it ; imperfection is sin, as well as positive 
transgression. God's law requires perfection ; our aims 
and motives may be pure and spotless, but if we come short 
even one hair's breath of God s law, we are, in Scripture 
language, 'sinners,' that is, missine the mark; as in Nu. 
32.14; 1 Kings 1.21; Isa. 33.14; Amos 9. 10, &c. Com- 

r ire Job 5.24; Jud. 20.16; Gen. 43.9; 44.32; 2Q.9; 40. 
; Ex. 5.16. 

sUteth, lit.f sat,] that is, sat down, to remain, abide, 
dwell, as in Ps. 26.4; 137.1; Song 2.3; Jer. 15.17; La. 
1.31; Ezek. 28.2; 31.17; Mic. 4.4. 

seat,] or 'dwelling, or situation,' as in 1 Sam. 20.18, 
25; 2 Kings 2.19; 2 Ch. 9.4; Job 29.7; Ps. 132.13; 
Ezek. 8.3; 28.2. 

scornful or scomers,] as in Prov. 1.22; 3.34; 9.7, 8; 
13.1; 14.6; 15.12; 19.25, 29; 20.1; 21.11, 24; 22.10; 
24.9. 

There is a very evident gradation in the whole of this 
remarkable negative description of the righteous man. 
The actions noted are, walking, standing, sitting; the 
places are, counsel, way, seat ; tue company are, wicked, 
sinners, tcomful, or, as above explained, the wrong, 
erring, scomers. 

2. bat,] lit., *but rather,* as in Gen. 32.29; 1 Sam, 8. 
19; 2 Sam. 13.33; 1 Kings 18.18; 2 Kings 23.22; Jer. 
7.23; 16.15; De. 12.14; and v. 4 below. 

law,] lit., 'direction.' The original word is derived 
from a Hebrew root signifjring ' to cast (a lot), shoot (an 
arrow), lay (a foundation-stone), sprinkle (drops of 
water), throwing forth (a finger to point to anything.') 
The word • law '^is not perhaps the best word for repre- 
senting the original idea, as there is connected with it 
the notion of peremptoriness which the Hebrew torah 
lacks, being chiefly, if not entirely, confined to a direc- 
tion or indication of what is the path of obedience. In 
Ps. 119, it is distinguished from 'testimonies, precepts, 
statutes, commandments, judgments, words, ways.' 

the Lord, lit., Jehovah,] that is, 'He (who) is,* 'the 
Existing One;* not 'He (who) shall be,* nor 'the Self- 
Existent : ' the only idea expressed is that of existence, 
those of continual and of tfeZ/'-existence, are accidental 
and inferential merely. It is the incommunicable name 
of the God of Israel, weU known to the patriarchs, for in 
Ex. 6.3, the word 'itnotm,* means simply 'appreciated, 
understood fully,' as in Ex. 1.8, 'which inew not 
Joseph,* i.e., did not appreciate his services. 

delight,] as in 1 Sam. 15.22; Ps. 16.3; 18.19; 22.8; 
37.23; 40.8; 68.30; 109.17; 112.1; 119.35; 147.10; 
Isa. 13,17; 58,2; 62.4; 65.12; 66.3, 4; Jer. 6.10; 9.24; 
Mic. 7.18; Est 6.6; Prov. 18.2; Mai. 3.1. 

meditate,] properly, 'to move, move away, move to 
and fro,' applied to the movements of the mind in con- 
sidering both sides of a question, sometimes, though more 
rarely, to those of the lij^, tongue, mouth, heart, as in 
Job 27.4; Ps. 35.28; 37.30; 71.24; 115.7; Prov. 8.7; 
15.28; 24.2; Isa. 33.18; 59.3. The Bible everywhere 
encourages enquiry into the word, works, and ways of 
God, see Jos. 1.8; Ps. 63.6; 77.12; 14.3, 5, where the 
same original words occur, and compare Ps. 5.1; 19.14; 
39.3; 49.3, Ac. 

day and night,] lit,, 'by day and by night,' i.e., con- 
tinually, perpetually, as in Ex. 13.21; l^v. 8.35; Nu. 
9.21; De. 28.66; Jos. 1.8; 1 Sam. 25.16; 1 Kings 8.59; 



1 Ch. 9.33; 2 Ch. 6.20; Neh. 1.6; 4.9; Ps. 32.4; 42.3; 
55.10; Isa. 34.10; 60.11; Jer, 9.1; 14.17; 16.13; 
La. 2.18. 

3. tree,] properly a 'hard enduring thing;' to which 
men are often compared, see Song 2.3 ; Isa. 56.3 ; 65.22 ; 
Jer. 5.14; 17.8; Ezek. 15.6; 17.24; 31.5; see also Pa. 
52.8; 92.14. 

planted,] as in Ps. 92.13; 128.2; Jer. 17.8; Ezek. 17. 
8, 10; 19.10, 13; Hos. 9.13. The original word implies 
a deliberate design, a deep settlement, with the view of its 
taking a firm; permanent hold that should never give 
way; compare Ezek. 17.22, 23. 

rivers, lit., rivulets,] that is, little streams of water, 
that are artificially constructed in the gardens of the 
East, with the view of providing moisture for every tree 
or shrub within them, in every comer ; these artificial 
rivulets are supplied with water from a deep well or 
fountain, prepared for the purpose. The idea of the 
text is, that the righteous is Uke a tree, deliberately 
planted in a garden, and fully provided for with water 
and moisture that it may be at once pleasant for the 
eyes, and good for food. 

brinr/eth forth, lit., giveth] to its owner, as a recom- 
pence for idl his labour and care bestowed upon it. 

its fruit,] according to his kind; compare Gen. 1.11; 
Lev. 26.4; Ps. 72.16; 148.9; Jer. 11.16, Ac. 

its season,] or proper time, compare Lev. 26.4; De. 
11.14; 28.12; Job 5.26; Ps. 104.27; Ecc. iai7; Hos. 
2.9, &c. 

leaf] properly, a 'thing going up or ascending,' as in 
Gen. 3.7; 8.11; Lev. 26.36; Neh. 8.15; Job 13.25; 
Prov. 11.28; Isa. 1.30; 34.4; 64.6; Jer. 8.13; 17.8; 
Ezek. 47.12. 

vHther,] fade or wear away, applied to men, moan- 
tains, earth, figs, flowers, &c., as m Ex. 18.18; 2 Sam. 
22.46; Job 14.18; Ps. 18.45; 37.2; Prov. 30.32; I». 
L30; 24.4; 28.1, 4; 34.4; 40.7, 8; 64.6; Ezek. 47.12. 

prosper, lit., 'causes to prosper,*] so that it cannot 
fail; the two preceding clauses are applicable to the 
tree, this one to the man himself, as the result of v. 2. 

4. not so] or 'not right,' as the original word means 
in Gen. 42.11, 19, 31, 33, 34; Ex. 10.29; Nu. 27.7; 
36.5; 2 Kings 7.9; Ecc. 8.10; Isa. 16.6. The meaning 
is either that they are not like the righteous in their 
position, their fruit, or their actions, or that they are 
not richt and established in the sight of God, bat are 
unstable as chaff. The Sept. , Vulg. , and Arabic Versions;, 
repeat the phrase 'not so' twice, for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

cJuif,] properly, a 'thing extorted, wrung, pressed 
out,' hence denoting the hut^ or chaff which is separated 
from the pure heavy grain, as in Job 21.18; Ps. 35.5; 
Isa. 17.13; 29.5; 41.15; Hos. 13.3; Zeph. 2.2. 

icind,] from a fan or a machine, or the air in motion ; 
com was and still is often winnowed by throwing it 
into the air, and exposing it to the passing breeze, wmch 
never fails to sift it. 

rfrity/Aatwit/,] as in Lev. 26.36; Job 13.25; 32.13; Pi. 
68.2; Prov. 21.6; Isa. 19.7; 41.2. 

5. tJierefore,] because of this unlikeness, nnrectitade, 
or instability, the wicked or those 'wrong' in their 
relation to G<)d or man, do not 

stand, lit., rise,] to offer any defence when pat upon 
their trial, they are self-condemned ; not only are tiiey 
unable to ' stand * and endure a righteous scrutiny, bat 
they are silent, unable to speak, or even to ' rise * to 
plead for themselves. See Sept. and Vulg. 

judgment,] not necessarily 'the judgment' of the last 
day, but any time when they are brought into contact 
with the unerring judge, or with his appointed rvpre- 
sentatives. 

congregation,] properly a 'company 'as in Job Id. 7; 
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Jadl48; Pa. 68.30; 106.17, 18; it ocean 132 times in 
the Pentateuch and Historical Books (translated 'con- 
gremition, assembly, company '), and with the exception 
of Jud. 14.8, invariably means the people of Israel, 
viewed as 'constituted testimony-bearers,' see £x. 12. 
3, 6, 19, 47, Ac. 

righteous,] the exact opposite of 'wicked,' see note on 
▼. 1, above ; the word does not so much refer to char- 
acUr as to $taU or position; a righteous man is one who 
is legally 'right,' in the eyes of the law, in reference to 
something brought against him; the judge 'justifies' 
bim, that is, declares or pronounces him right, not 
' makes him right, ' as some suppose. Similarly are to be 
explained the Hebrew woras 'to sanctify, hallow, 
cleanse,' &c., that is, to declare or pronounce a person 
or thing separate, set apart, dean, £c. 

6. knowethf Ht., *iB knowing,'] that is, 'appreciating, 
recognising, acknowledging,' as in Ex. 1.8; 2.25, &c. 

perish, or is lost,] that is, to the eye and care of Gk>d ; 
he disregards it and pays no attention to it ; the con- 
sequence is, that it is soon over-grown with thorns, gets 
worse and worse, and transgressors do fall therein. 



The Infallibility Dogma and the Protest 

Thx following is the text of the declaration of Infalli- 
bility and the Protest : — 

SECLARATIOK. 

' Faithfully following out the tradition which goes back 
to the beginning of our Christian faith, for the glor^ of 
God our Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic religion, 
and the salvation of the nations of Christendom, we teach 
and define sacro approbante concilio (with the approval of 
the sacred Council), that the following dogma nas been 
divinely revealed: — That the Roman Pontiff, when 
speaking ex cathedra — that is to say, when, in his office 
of pastor and teacher of all Christians, and by virtue of 
his supreme apostolic authority, he declares that a 
doctrine on faith or moraU ought to be held by the 
nniversal Church — is in full possession, by the oivine 
assistance which has been promised him as the successor 
of the blessed Peter, of that infallibility which the 
Divine Redeemer willed should dwell in His Church when- 
ever it declares its doctrine of faith or of moraU; and, 
consequently, that such declarations by the Roman 
Pontiff are, m themselves, and not in virtue of the consent 
of the Church, incapable of an^r emendation. And if 
any one — which may God forbid ! — should venture to 
contravene this our declaration, let him be anathema !' 



'Since that date nothing has occurred to slter our 
views in any way, but many things of the most serious 
nature which have confirmed us therein. 

' Accordingly, we hereby declare that we renew and 
confirm the votes which we have already publicly given. 

'And further, as by this writing we confirm the views 
which we formerly expressed, we have resolved to absent 
ourselves from the public session which is to be held on 
the 18th of this month. 

' For that filial piety and reverence which brought us 
so lately to the feet of your Holiness forbid us from saying 
openly, and in the face of our father,' non placet,^ in a 
cause which so nearly concerns your Holiness's person. 

'The votes which we do not give in the general 
congregation we shall have to repeat from other quarters 
of the world under the gravest responsibility. We return* 
therefore, without delay to our flocks, to whom, after so 
prolonged an absence, our presence is most necessaiy on 
account of their fears of war and their most pressing 
spiritual wants, mourning the certainty that we shaU 
find the peace and tranquillity of the consciences of our 
faithful disturbed by the melancholy circumstances in 
which we stand. 

' Meanwhile, commending with our whole heart to the 
grace and protection of our Lord Jesus Christ the Church 
of God and your Holiness, to whom we profess our 
inviolable fidelity and obedience, we are your Holiness's 
most devoted and most obedient servants.' 



Personal Christian Efforts. 

The godly Baxter says of himself, ' I confess, to my 
shame, that I remember no one sin that my conscience 
doth so much accuse and judge me for, as for doing so 
little for the salvation of men's souls, and dealing no 
more earnestly and fervently with them for their conver- 
sion. I confess that when I am alone, and think of the 
case of poor, ignorant, worldly, earthly, unconverted 
sinners, that live not to God, nor set their hearts on the 
life to come, my conscience telleth me that I should go to 
as many of them as I can, and tell them plainly what 
will become of them if they do not turn, and oeseech 
them with all the earnestness that I can, to come to 
Christ, and change their course, and make no delay. 
And tiiouffh I have many excuses, from other business, 
and from disability and want of time, yet none of them 
all do satisfy my own conscience, when I consider what 
heaven and hell are, which will one of them be the end 
of every man's life. My conscience telleth me that I 
should follow them with all possible earnestness night 
and day, and take no denial till they return to God.' 



' Most blessed Father — In the General Congregation 
held here on the 13th day of this month, we gave our 
votes on the schemata of the first dogmatic constitution 
concerning the Church of Christ. 

' It is known to your Holiness that there were 88 
Fathers who, being moved by their own consciences and 
love of Holy Church, gave their votes in the words 
non placet (No); 62 others who voted placet, juxta 
modum (Yes, but with necessary amendments) ; and about 
70 more who were absent from the congregation, and 
abstained from voting at all. 

' To these may be added others who had returned to 
their dioceses in consequence of their infirmities or other 
weighty reasons. 

* In this way our opinions were made manifest to your 
Holiness and to the whole world, it was shewn how many 
bishops approved of our views, and we discharged the 
duty and Durden which were laid upon us. 



Reli^on of the Hands. 

'I AM bringing up my daughter,' said Lord Byron, 'in 
a Catholic convent ; tor, if she is to have any religion, 
I desire that she may have her hands full.' How well 
does this random sneer characterise the religion of which 
it speaks ? It is a religion which gives full employment 
to the whole man, except the essential part of him. It 
employs the feet in pilgrimages and processions, the 
knees in genuflections, the hands in crossing, the tongue 
in Pater-Nosters s^d Ave-Marias, the lips in kissinff 
the toes of marble apostles, and the shrines of pictured 
saints ; it occupies the eye with the pomp and circum- 
stances of imposing exhibitions, the ear with its solemn 
anthems and miseries, and the imagination with the 
terrors of purgatory ; but it leaves the understanding 
groping in a darkness which it has no disposition to 
dispel, and the heart weltering in a corruption which it 
has no means to eradicate. 
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Voluntaryism and Free Chnrchism. 

THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH was 
the work of One Hundred and Forty-Two Divines, aided 
by Thirty-Two lay assessors, who were convened at 
Westminster by the Parliament of England, through an 
ordinance dated June 12, 1643. The mat meeting of the 
Assembly was held on July 1, of the same year, and the 
last on February 22, 1649. During this period of five 
years, six months, and twenty-one days, the number of 
meetmgs held was eleven hundred and sixty-three. All 
the members were originally Episcopalians (who had 
become Puritans and Presbyterians), with the exception 
of twelve, who were Independents. There were also six 
]>er8onB from Scotland — ^four ministers and two ruling 
elders — ^but they were not allowed to vote on any ques- 
tion. The average daily attendance was from sixty to 
eighty, or about a third of the whole members. 

When the 'Confession' was laid before the Creneral 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, it was, after tvfo 
public readings without debate, publicly approved of 
on August 21, 1647 ; with a reservation, however, on the 
point of the power it gives to ihe Civil Magistrate to 
'call Synods, which we Assembly declared was only 
suitable for 'kirks not settled, or constituted in point 
of government.' The Civil Authorities, nevertheless, 
formally ratified the 'Confession,* by an Act, dated 
February 7, 1649, without taking the 8li£;hte6t notice of 
the reservation. But though the feeble protest of a 
time'serving Assembly was ignominiously buried for a 
time, the principle it involved, of limiting and restrain- 
ing the workings of the Civil Power in matters pertain- 
ing to the Church, was des<ined to live in the Scottish 
mmd and heart, amid many discouragements, and much 
tnal of afBictions — till it culminated in the Voluntary, 
Non-intrusion, Anti-Patronage, and Free Church Con- 
troversies. 

I have designated the General Assembly of 1647 time- 
serving^ and do it deliberately. The earlier reformers 
gloried in holding that there are 'two kings and two 
KiNODOBis ' in Scotland, but the Westminster Confession 
of Faith for the^r«^ time granted to Caesar the ' author- 
ity * and * duty, * of * taking order, that unity and peace 
be preserved in the Church, that the truth of God be 
kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies 
be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship and 
disciplme prevented or reformed, and all the ordinances 
of God duly settled, administered, and observed ; for the 
better eflfecting whereof, he hath power to call synods, 
to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is 
transacted in them be accordmg to the mind of Grod. ' 
Such language would have startled Knox and Melvijle 
from their proprieties, and made them * doubt whereunto 
this would ^ow.* OnemdependentkingdomunderihtthuTnb 
of another , in such a way, and to such a degree, is an 
anomaly happily not often seen amonc cwU communities ; 
and how any person could imagine 3iat the conduct of 
the kings of Judah and Israel under a Theocracy, where- 
in church and state were identical^ could be a pattern or 
example for imitation in a state so essentially different as 
Christ has declared his church now to be, suipasses com- 
prehension. His church formerly was of the world, it 
had its carnal ordinances, its carnal penalties, and its 
members could fight with carnal weapons in its behalf. 
* But NOW,' says He, * it is NOT from hence.' 

Why then, this time-serving on the part of the 
Assembly of 1647? It arose from an intense desire to 
bind the English Parliamentary Party to the cause of 
the Scottish 'National Covenant,' and of 'Covenanted 
Uniformity ' in the three kingdoms. To gain this object 
the leading pofiiidans had sold their king into the hands 
of the Paruamentary party, and the ecclesiastical leaders, 



as is evident from Baillie's Journal, were by no means 
inclined to put an obstacle in the way by sticklinc 
greatly at the propriej^ of expressions which they hoped 
and believed, would, in the long run, ever be construed 
and carried out by men of their own party, and in behiUf 
of their own principles and method of procedure. 

They were shortly to be undeceived; the ' authority ' 
which they had confidently believed would ever be oa 
their side, was turned against theni, and during the 
twenty-eight years of the 'killing-time,' they had to 
endure the retribution of being caught in the toils which 
they had laid for others. Their eallant bearing, how- 
ever, in the furnace, will never be forgotten, in Scotland 
at least, while their sufierings tended mrgely to liberalise 
them, so that the few Episcopal and Nonjuring curates 
who refused to join them after the Revolution of 1688 
were treated with a de^gree of leniency that would have 
greatly aroused the wrath of George Gillespie and the 
compilers of the Confession. Since that time the power 
of the Civil Magistrate in ' suppressing heresies ' has been 
practically annulled, for neither EbMsneEer Erakine nor 
Thomas Gillespie, Bobert Haldane or Edward Irving, 
were ever troubled with other than mere ecclesiastical 
legislation. 

It is perfectly evident, not only from the ' Confession * 
itself, but from the general history of the times, and the 
writings of the great Puritan party (whose Maiiifesto it 
was), that its Compilers believed in the then universally 
received doctrine ot Christendom, that the Civil Magis- 
trate was not only at liberty, but bound to uphold 
truth, and to put down error, in every shape and form, 
and by every means in his power — even to the death 
and banishment, the imprisonment and confiscation of 
goods, that had been threatened by the heathen king of 
Persia ! Even the small, but talented and courageous;, 
body of ' Independents ' or ' Dissentins Brethren,' m the 
Westminster Assembly, was not whmly free from this 
feeling, and pleaded for 'toleration,' rather perhaps 
because they were in a minorilnr, and likely to be snfiTei^ 
ers, than for any well-formed conviction of the ntt«r 
incompatibility of all civil interference between a maa^s 
conscience and his Ood in matters of faith with either tiie 
letter or the spirit of the Christian dispensation. 

The Compilers of the ' Confession ' were not satisfied 
with merely laying down, in bold and distinct propoci- 
tions, the various articles of their ecdesiastico-pohtical 
creed, but cave ' chapter and verse ' from Scripture m 
support of tnem ; these passages formed an essential part 
of the ' Confession ' from the beginning, but at the 
Revolution settlement of 1688-16^ onlv the text was 
sanctioned by Pariiament, which afforded the more rigid 
party (Cameronians and others), an opportunity of 
reproaching the ' Revolution Church ' with constitutional 
defection and ' apostacy ' from the Covenanted work of 
Uniformity and Orthodoxy. 

The progress of the human intellect, as well as a moie 
accurate £iowledge of the genius and spirit of Chns- 
tianity and the Bible, has materially mod^ed the who^ 
doctrine of the churches regarding the position and duty 
of the Civil Ma^trate in reference to Religion generaUy, 
and to the rebgion of Christ in particular, from that 
propounded in i£e ' Confession,' so much so indeed, that 
its most intelligent advocates are clamorous in repudiat- 
ing the appropriateness of the ' Scripture ' proofs which 
it brings forward. To hang, banish, impnson, or fine 
any one for teaching ' heresy ' of any kind, is universally 
^ven up. The friends of the Confession are even divided 
m opimon as to whether it really teaches ' intoleranoe ' 
or not. One party— the Free Church — asserts that 
rightly understood, it does not teach persecuting or 
intolerant sentiments, but to prevent dispute, asserts 
that, at all events, no approval of any persecuting or 
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intolerant principle is required from any of its members. 
Another party— the United Presbyterian Church — admits 
that the Confession does teach persecution, but like the 
Free Church, exempts its members from holding any 
such sentiments. The result in both churches is exactly 
the same; whatever intolerant or persecuting dogma 
may be deduced from the Confession — logically or iflog- 
icaUy — it has no binding force on any of the members of 
these two churches. 

This state of things is the legitimate fruit of the great 
principle which we stated above — viz., that there are 
* two kings and two kingdoms ' in Scotland, and in every 
other country where Christianity prevails. These are 
perfectly distinct and separate from each other, and all 
the troubles and trials that the Church of Christ in this 
country has had to endure, during the last three cen- 
turies, have been occasioned by confounding the two 
more or less. 

The energies of John Knox and Andrew Melville, of 
Alexander Henderson, of Ebenezer Erskine and Thomas 
Gillespie, of Andrew Thomson and Thomas Chalmers, 
were alike directed to limiting^ restraining^ and curbing 
the tendency of the one power to interfere with, control, 
govern, and direct the other. 

^ The abuse of * patronage * tended to keep the prin- 
ciple before the mmds of the people that civil interfer- 
ence in matters of religion was to be yarded against ; it 
burned itself into the mind of the best friends in the 
Established Church from 1707 up to the time of 
Thomson and Chalmers, when it gained new vigour 
from the actions of those who had gradually withdrawn 
from the Establishment, who, as cool spectators of the 
struggle within, saw that the doctrine of * two kings and 
two kingdoms in Scotland' could not be maintained, 
while the officers of the one king were nominated and 
salaried by the other. Those holding this view were 
called Voluntaries, and about 1830 they became so 
numerous that they attacked the privileges of the 
Established Church, and exposed its defects and cor- 
ruptions. A furious controversy ensue<l, the press and 
the platform were burdened with combatants, many of 
whom, on both sides, were doubtless more zealous that 
wise. 

It is not to be denied that extravagant statements, 
and indefensible positions, were assumed by the excited 
combatants, and that heavy charges were hurled at each 
other, with more or less Justice and injustice. The 
Voluntaries were accused of denying Christ's Headship 
over the * Nations,' and the An ti- Voluntaries of denjring 
His Headship over the * Church.* 

Both parties, consisting of honest men, set to work to 
dear themselves of the allegations. The first that did 
so was the Anti-Voluntary or Establishment party, 
which began a most zealous course of well-doing, purify- 
ing aU abuses in the church, till at last it came into 
collision with the Civil Court, when, rather than yield 
up what was believed to be the exclusive right of Christ 
to be the sole Head of the Church, several hundreds of 
ministers, thousands of elders, and hundreds of thousands 
of people, threw up their connection with State- Endow- 
ments. Thus manfully did titiey vindicate themselves 
from the accusation. 

The Voluntary party was not so early called upon to 
vindicate itself from the charge of denying Cnrist's 
Headship over the * Nations,' but its day of triumph was 
coming. The spirit of opposition on both sides began to 
pass away, a desire for friendly co-operation, and 
eventually for incorporation, sprung up. Both parties 
a]>pointed large committees of their leading men to meet 
with each other, and discover their various points of 
agreement or disagreement. Seven years have passed in 
these negotiations, and at last a distinct statement on 



these points has been issued for the general information 
of the adherents of the several churches. 

What, then, is the formally-announced result of the 
whole investigation by the combined Committees? It is 
substantially this, that both parties are agreed that the 
ONLY point of disagreement worth mentioning, is 
relative to the lawfulness or unlatrfulness of the Civil 
Authorities supporting teachers of rehgion from the Civil 
Revenues of the country. The one pirty maintains the 
lawfulness (in the abstract) of such endowments, the 
other maintains that they are altogether unlawful, first, 
because Christ, the sole Head of the Church, has 
* ordained ' that they who preach the gospel should live 
of the gospel, i.e. that they who are taught in the word 
should communicate with those who teach in all good 
things, and secondly, because force of any kind (other 
than moral) is opposed to the fundamental principles of 
the gospel. 

Neither party seems likely to be able to convert the 
other, and as the Committees themselves are unanimously 
of opinion that the question is about a mere theory, which 
neither party expects ever to see realised, they have 
recommended that an Incorporating Union of the Nego- 
tiating Parties might and should tsuse place on the Basis 
of the 'Confession of Faith,' with the reservation 
already noticed, as held by all parties; leaving the 
members of the several bodies to hold any opinion on 
this question of * endowments ' that their own judgment 
as Christian men may direct. 

The Committee are encouraged the more to do so, 
from THE FACT that * endowments' are no where men- 
tioned or alluded to in the Confession, and that the 
highest judicial Civil Authorities have pronounced judg- 
ment to this eflfect. It can thus, at the very utmost, 
be regarded only as an inference or deduction (legitimate 
or illegitimate) from some stray word or words of the 
Confession, or from the known sentiments of its compilers. 

But even supposing that the inference or deduction 
u?as legitimate from one or other or both of these sources, 
it is evident that the words of the Formula of the Free 
Church, as well as that of the U.P. Church, leave the 
inference or deduction without any binding authority what- 
ever on any member of these two churches, who is 
conscientiously convinced that for the Civil Authority of 
a country to apply to religious purposes the proceeds of 
taxes levied for civil ones is unlawful, as involving a 
breach of the legal contract between the Civil Govern- 
ment and the People, or who may conscientiously be 
convinced that for the preachers of the gospel to receive 
their support from money wrung by force from umoUling 
liearts and hands, is inconsistent with Christianity, 
whose essence as a Code of Moral Duty between man 
and man, is substantially expressed in the Scripture 
apothegm, * Do to others as you would Jiave others to do to 
you,* 

The point at issue lies in a nut-shell. The Anti-Union 
party, who refuse to allow the lawfulness of 'state 
endowments ' to be an open question in the Church are 
practically seeking to overthrow the liberty wherewith 
the Lord Jesus Christ hath made his people in the Free 
Church of Scotland free, when he led them publicly to 
intimate in the formula that no member thereof is expected 
to approve of persecuting or intol^ant principles. For 
myself, I am not prepared to say that it is impossible for 
state endowments of religion ever to be entirely free 
from an element of intolerance and persecution, but I 
do say, and say it most deliberately, most emphatically, 
and most conscientiously, that in my humble opinion, tf» 
the present divided stale of the community, state endow- 
ment of religion cannot be upheld without doing injustice 
to man, disgrace to Christianity, and dishonour to (^od. 

Presbtoir. 
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Pool's Pre&ce to the ' Gospels and Acts.' 

After havinff traversed, by Divine goodness, the spaci- 
ous Courts of the OLD COVENANT, we are come at 
length into the more august Sanctuary of the NEW, 
and since it is the end and complement of the Old, and 
hence both more exalted in dignity, and noble in use, and 
powerful in efficacy, if the mass of Conmients on this part 
of the Sacred Pages may have a little exceeded the limits 
prescribed by myself, there are very few, I believe, who will 
either reckon it wonderful, or charge it to me as a fault. 
Of this matter I have given the reason to mv subscribers, 
in English, and although this first part of the fourth and 
last volume of my * Synopsis' has grown beyond mea- 
sure, yet many among those whom it is my duty to obey, 
have advised me to publish it separately. I have yielded 
to their counsels in this matter, and now, candid reader, 
I gladly exhibit it before your eyes. The second part of 
this volume, if the most gracious God afford me life and 
strength, will be given during the following summer, 
and this work be at last finished. 

The authors out of whom I have principally composed 
this part are the following: first, the * CRITICI SACRI,' 
printed in London 1660, who here, as was just, form a 
numerous company — viz., Mtjnster, Valla, Revius, 
Erasmus, Vatablus, Castauo, Zeoerus, Drusius, Cas- 
AUBONUs, Camero, G ualtperius, Ludovicus and Jaco- 
bus Capellus, Grotius, Pricaeus, Schultbtus, with 
many others, brought together in the two volumes of 
'APPENDICES.' Regarding Grotius, I wish to ad- 
monish the reader, that by the exhortation and counsel 
of many of my subscribers, whose wishes it was my ear- 
nest aim to promote, I have exhibited not only his lead- 
ing sentiments, but his entire expressions, a very few 
only excepted (and that very rarely) which could be 
omitted without injury to the sense or the author. But 
in the testimonies of others cited by him, I have acted 
freely, and these I have sometimes designated by merely 
noting the authors or places, but sometimes — especially 
when they more properly touched the exposition of the 
text — I either represented them entire, or, retaining the 
first Greek words only, I expounded the rest in Latin. If 
I have erred somewhere in doinc this, in the haste of writ- 
ing, I both pray and hope for the leniency of the reader. 

The following authors are brought together in the 
Maximus Bibuus, as it is called: — Lyra, Esnus, Me- 
NOGHius, TiRiNUS, &c.; then Beza, a man imbued, not 
with Greek only, but with every kind of literature, 
which also, with singular acumen and judgment, he has 
happily applied to the interpretation of very many places; 
Camerarius, an interpreter sifted with acute judgment, 
and excellent knowledge of tne Greek language ; FlscA- 
TOR, whose Scholia on the New Testament, as they are 
more ample than those on the Old Testament, so they 
are both more weighty and more excellent ; Lucas Bru- 
OENSis, who, being instructed in the knowledge of lan- 
guages and things above ordinary theologians, has given 
to us the 'Gospels,' expounded — as prolixly and with 
great industry, so — ^learnedly, and for the most part 
with judgment ; our own celebrated Hammond, formerly 
praised K>r his merit in his most learned Annotations on 
th3 New Testament, in which not a few are quite pecu- 
liar; Erasmus Schmidfus, a German Professor, most 
learned in Greek, in his thick volume of Notes on the 
New Testament ; Ludovicus de Dieu ; our own Medb ; 
LiOHTTOOT, in the 'Harmony of the Gospels,' and the 
'Chronological Harmony,' and the 'Hebrew Hours,' in 
which the reader will find many things both new and 
suggestive, brought forth from the innermost penetralia 
of the Hebrews; Gataker, in his Cinnis, Adversarius, 
Antipfochenius, and well-known MSS. ; the most learned 
Walajeus, who has selected many interpretations of the 



Sacred Text — and these sometimes excellent — drawn oat 
of BudaeuSf Buxtorjfhu, Dallaeus, VEmperewr^ SekUnua^ 
MontactUiuSf Petitua, Vowiu*t &c. 

All these writers I have examined not negligently, and 
I trust that there are not manv things in them of great 
use and assistance to the understanding of the Sacred 
Text, for the omission of which the reader will justly 
raise a suit against me. To these I have also added 
other interpreters of no inferior class — viz., CHKMNmus 
and Gerhardius, celebrated for their most learned lucu- 
brations on the Gospel Harmony ; Maldonatus, a writer 
to be praised indeed for ingenuity and erudition, but not 
unfrequently hurried into error by a professed study of 
certain portions ; Gomarus, a man gifted with acuteness 
and more than ordinary acquaintance with languages and 
things ; Junius, most deservedly praised before for his 
'Parallels;' Spanhem, in that most erudite work of 
'Evangelic Doubts;' Daniel Hensius, in his learned 
Exercises or Disquisitions on the New Testament, and 
on the sacred ' Aristarchus;' Toletus, no common in- 
terpreter, on the Gospel of John; Cornelius k Lapids, 
and Sanctius, on the Acts of the Apostles : out of these 
I have collected, with no sparing hand, what seemed to 
me to be desirable in the authors praised above. 

Many thines also I have drawn out of the erudite La- 
cubrations of the celebrated Bochart, GlassiuSf Vosgius 
(on the Genealogy of Christ), CaptUuB^ Cioppeifiburgius^ 
our own NortonKnatchbuU, Kni^nt of the Garter, who 
has honoured the splendour of his birth by singular eru- 
dition, and that happily laid out on sacred studies. 
From the celebrated Calvin I have culled a few things 
onlv, for reasons mentioned in the Preface to the First 
Volume. % 

You have then, aear reader, the authors out of whoee 
works this first part is composed, in which I am not 
bold enough to say that there is nothing requiring indul- 
gence, but if I am able rightly to claim it for myself, 
that I have never foisted upon any author any thing 
which belongs to another ; that I have detracted from 
the force of no man's statement that it miffht further my 
object and aim; that I have made no change through 
wicked deception (on which points I fear not the candid 
reader's decision), I trust you will not be obdurate to me 
when I ask indulgence for other things. 

Freed from care about this portion of the work, I enter 
upon the second portion of tne same volume, to which, 
while I unreservedly apply myself with no sluggish 
effort, may you of your clemency grant me this last ex- 
ercise of your patience, and may you, along with myself, 
entreat God the Greatest and best (for again and again 
I beg it), that He who of his singular bounty has hitherto 
conferred on me, beyond expectation, so great assistance, 
though altogether undeserving, may both thoroughly 
furnish me, as I proceed further, witn all the appropri- 
ate gifts of the Spirit, and by his assistance may con- 
stantly and powerfully influence me, so that I may joy- 
fully put the top-stone on this work, which, from the 
humblest beginning, has sreatly increased in bulk, 
through his favour alone, for his sole glory, and ^e 
stood of his church, which he has purchased with his 
blood, and for which he has appointed the book m an 
instrument of good. 

Pre&ce to the Bomans— Bevelation. 

After longer delays than I could have wished, at length 
goes forth, througn the goodness of God, most desired 
by me, and long expected by others, nor, as I hope, 
unacceptable, the copestone of our Biblical work, the 
second part of the 4th and last volume of the Synopsis, 
which, beginning with Paul's ' Epistles,' ends in the 
' Revelation.' There is no need that I render either 
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my miscarriage, or the injury of yonr patience hitherto 
wrought upon, greater by the fresh uncalled for delays 
of a prolix epistle. The nature and method of the work 
here are the same which are in the preceding volume, 
the plan the same entirely, concerning which, seeing I 
have fully discoursed in the preface to the first volume, 
I would be foolish if here I repeated the same. The 
authors from whose fields I have j^leaned these things 
are those common to the rest of the volumes, and 
especially to the first part of this voliune, such as the 
' London Critics,' among whom is Grottus, from whom 
here, as was done in a former part, I have copied out 
almost all things to a word, as almost complete, if the 
testimony of others is, indeed, taken about hiin, the 
commentaries of Grotius on the * New Testament * are 
possessed in my ^ Synopsis.* Basides Beza, Oamerarius, 
PiscATOR, Hammond, Schmidt, Ludovicus de Dieu, 
Mede, Lighttoot on the harmonico-chronicoiif Gataker, 
GoMAR, who wrote annotations, brief indeed, but by no 
means indifferent, on a great many Apostolic Epistles, 
and on the 3 first chapters. Calvin, from whom, with no 
sparing hand, I have taken chiefly in the latter Epistles. 
Norton Knatchbull, a gold spurred knight, some of 
whose annotations I brought out, seeing they were 
taken on a former occasion as if from Hammond ; 
apprised of that matter, and instructed by that very 
famous knight that his notes had been first composed, 
as published in the commentary of Hammond, I have 
restored the extracts to their on^nal owner, and I wish 
them to be presented as agreeable to him. Some who 
here follow are almost peculiar to this part. On all the 
Apostolic Epistles : Estius, who hath illustrated them 
with prolix and very learned commentaries ; Justinian, 
a learned and copious interpreter; Strioelius put in 
requisition in the first volume of my work ; Voiisr, an 
acute and learned man, who searched into the meaning 
of the Sacred Scriptures, and skilfully and happily 
followed it out in many things, though afterwarus he 
fell into some erroneous opinions ; Dickson, a Scotsman, 
who briefly, but plainly, ingeniously, and with judg- 
ment, interpreted the Epistles ; Zanchius, on some 
Epistles of Paul, a theologian, not common, many of 
whose commentaries, composed with singular erudition 
and acumen, shew their author very learned. 

In the epistle to the * Romans,' Perery, Tolet, Willet, 
formerly distinguished by their commendations, Pary, 
who long ago obtained the praise of learning and a chaste 
judOTnent among theologians. Stephen de Brais, who 
latdy edited a Paraplu'astic Analysis of this Epistle, 
illustrated with his notes, written with talent and more 
than common learning. Ludovicus de Dieu, who com- 
posed a judicious commentary upon this Epistle, and 
that entirely worthy of so great an author about to do 
the same on the other Epistles, if life had continued lon^ 
enough. On Corinthians, our William Sclater, and 
Calixtus, not seldom embraced in their short notes the 
things which you seek in vain in the prolix pages of 
others. On the First to the Corinthians, John Lioht- 
foot, by whose studies we were very much assisted in 
the former volumes (ah ! woe !) has been taken away from 
the commonwealth of letters and Christianity, who in 
his Horae HebrcUcae elucidated this Epistle in his own 
way — ^viz., very skilfully. But seeing that place about 
the 'man's hair,' 1 Cor. 11.14-15, was perplexed by the 
disputes of interpreters, nor were small troubles in the 
church and in tne minds of many excited about that 
matter, it was agreeable to seek a better explanation of 
that from the malogues of Salmasius 'On Hair,' and 
from the disputations o( Revius, which authors only 
have I used here, both because some who had taken up 
this bean to hammer, were not at hand to me, ana 
because their other writings enobled them, and this 



writing of Revius went forth fortified with the suffrages 
of the rest of the professors of Leyden. 

On the Epistle to the *Ephesians,' Boyd, a Scotsman 
by birth, who interpreted it with great industry, with 
no less learning and judgment. Crocius, an interpreter, 
not of the least account. On the Epistle to the * Colos- 
sians,' Davenant and Dallay, modem interpreters 
indeed, but equal to the ancient, and placed far above 
my praise. 

On the Epistles to the 'Thessalonians,' Sclater. On 
the 2d Chapter of the former Epistle, Grotius, in his 
dissertation on passages of the New Testament, which 
do or are thought to relate to Anti-Christ. Simplicius 
Verinus, in notes written on the same passages, the 
author of which, I hear, is believed by manv to have 
been Salmasius. Hifpoutus Fronto, imder which 
name Peter Molinay, a very celebrated man, wished 
to conceal himself. Henry More, of Canterbury, in 
his very erudite theological works lately edited in 
Latin. 

In the Epistles to 'Timothy,' Maoalian, who inter- 

?reted them diffusely and laboriously. Scultet and 
'RICAY, mentioned in the former part of this volume. 
On the first to 'Timothy,' Dany, an acute and learned 
writer ; Gothofred, a man most celebrated with de- 
served justice, who illustrated with very learned dis- 
sertations that noble passage, 1 Tim. 3. 15-16. 

On that to 'Philemon,' SciPio Gentilis, who spake 
of it with singular erudition and skill. 

On the Epistle to the 'Hebrews,' Kibera, Pary, 
Gerhard, formerly commended ; Ten a, who hath put it 
forth explained with copious and learned comments ; 
William Gouge, in whose prolix work you will find 
no moderate learning joined with a solid judgment ; 
Lawson, whose small comments equal the large volumes 
of others ; JoHN Owen, who hath already published 
reflections, written with no common learning on the first 
5 chapters of that Epistle, finally about to give the other 
parts of the undertaking, which I hope and wish for, 
both on my own account and for the common good ; 
Frederick Spanhem, a son not unequal to his great 
father, who discoursed on that notable question about 
the authorship of this epistle, very ingeniously and 
learnedly, and if I may judge anything, happily loose<i 
the knot very worthy of his pains. I'he very famous 
BuxTORP, who in his most erudite essays on 'The Ark,' 
illustrated that famous passage, Heb. 9.4, with inter- 
pretations worthy of so great an author. And seeing 
that passage concerning Melchizedec, hath besides vexed 
interpreters and been equally vexed by them, I have 
collected on this question from Schlegel, whose Tract 
on that subject is added to a late London edition of 
Ten A, out of Cregut, in the 'Revelatore Arcanorum,' 
or Explainer of mysteries, and from the Theses ol 
Salmasius. 

On. the Epistle of 'James ;' Laurence, from whom I 
have culled something, and the famous Gataker, who 
discoursed in meetings held even for the people, but 
which might have been for the clergy of the whole fully 
piously, and was useful to himself very eruditely for the 
KtifATiXtn MS., with other treasures of the same most 
excellent man, his very learned son liberally communi- 
cated to me. 

On the Epistles of 'Peter,* Gerhard; on the Apoca- 
lypse, from the side of the Papists, Ribera, Perery, 
Cornelius A Lapide, Gaonay, a Parisian doctor, Esnrs, 
Menoch, and Tirin ; on the side of the Reformers, 
Matthew Cotter, a learned and acute man ; John 
Cluver, in his diffuse and learned comments on this 
book ; Patrick Forbes, not so lately bishop of Aberdeen, 
whom all his writings also have ma<le notable ; Bricht- 
man, who although he had been fanciful in some pas.'^nges. 
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that in eo obscnre a part of the saored page he was not 
to be admired, but borne with, yet in not a few others 
he shewed abundance of learning and sharpness of wit ; 
Pakay, Gkrhakd, Gravius, on the Apocalyptic reckon- 
ings; John Napier, a notable Scotsman; Cocceius, 
whom we formerly commended ; an uncertain author on 
the Harmony of the Apocalypse; James Durham, a 
Scotsman, a man illustrious by birth, by genius, and 
erudition, who seems to have ascended to a Hght of not 
a few passages of this book, and delivered it throughout 
with great judgment ; Henry More, who ingeniously 
and skilfully gave explanations of very many difficult 
passages of thS book ; Feter Molinay and Maresius, on 
those passages which relate to Anti-Christ ; a certain 
anonymous English writer, from whom I have culled for 
myself what seemed fit ; also another anonymous writer 
of ours, in a very erudite dissertation, lately edited on 
the F^ of Anti-Christ ; the very celebrated Downham, 
ffes of sacred writ relating to Anti-Christ ; our 



very celebrated Francis Potter, m his most ingenious 
Tract on the number 666 ; the great Usher, not so long 
ago Archbishop of Armagh, in articles on the Koman 
&bylon. You have, friendly reader, both the authors 
and books from whom we have collected the things 
which are ffiven in the last part of our work. Nathaniel 
Stephan, both in his very learned dissertation on the 
name, character, and number of the beast, and in certain 
of his manuscript notes which he kindly forwarded. 

But since, "vniatever this work is, it is now mostly 
executed, and hath required no moderate expense, it is 
proper those who have eased me in part of that burden, 
be cherished with a grateful recollection. In the first 
place, the Most Serene King, who both generously 
strengthened me with his royal diploma, and refreshed 
me with his presence, and lus kind words, and with a 
liberality so very worthy of a king, gave me access to 
writings free of charge. Then the nobility, some very 
notable, and other gentlemen, very much to be esteemed 
by me, who enlarged early favours by subsequent ones, 
and gave new tokens of their munificence ana ^ood-will, 
are : Arthur, Earl of Anglesey, keeper of the king's 
privy se&L, and a privy counsellor of the king's most 
serene majesty; John, Earl of Bridgewater, a privy 
counsellor to the king ; Arthitr, Earl of Donegal, while 
he lived, a privy counsellor to the king for Ireland ; 
George Morley, very lately Bishop of Winton, and a 
privy counsellor to the king; John Koberts, Baron 
Truro, a privy counsellor to the king; Robert, Baron 
Brook ; Thomas, Baron Clififord, lately High Treasurer 
of England; Thomas, Lord Fairfax Baron Cameron; 
William Morice, gold spurred knight, a privy coun- 
sellor to the king ; Kobert Booth, gold spurred knight, 
and head of the common justices of the peace in the 
kingdom of Ireland, &c &c. &c. 

What remains is, candid reader, that you be both 
admonished and entreated. What I admonish you of is, 
that seeing in various passages of the first volume, in the 
first drauuit of the work, I explained my proposal about 
making additions to the end of the work, about weights, 
measures, coins, &c., but after, in my opinion, changed 
for proper reasons, as I think, and my work being 
increased above measure, and since it is not able to be 
so conveniently done, I wish you to know that I intend, 
beside that matter, and resolve in my mind, along with 
many other things relating to a biblical undertaking, 
such as 'Chronides,' or a better explanation of some 
passages of the Old and the New Testament, which for 
their dignity or their difficulty are not sufficiently eluci- 
dated by my authors, then some notes on the Apocry- 
phal Book^ ; moreover, questions chronological, geogra- 
phical, or again philological, on the laws of the Heb- 
rews, on the temple, and some of a sort that might be 



useful to the literary and Christian world, of which 
perhaps a thin volume may be made, which may follow 
my Synopsis instead of an appendix. Then I wish 
learned men entreated to condescend to assist me, with 
their counseLs and admonitions, or by indicating the 
passages of Scripture which they wish explained more 
fully, or by designating the materials fit for this end, 
and authors who have written best concerning them, 
and by shewing other thincs as it is viewed by them, 
and though my work in En^lieh calls me to another 
quarter at present, about which I have briefiv opened 
up my mind elsewhere to explain it more folly, as it 
may be convenient, yet I will not desert the bond giTcn 
about the things ab*eady mentioned, but will often torn 
my eyes and mind upon those things which will pave 
the way for my little work, and supply the materials. 

Finally, you are to be entreated in few words, and, 
as I hope, persuaded, not to grudge to foipve my fault 
on coniession, and my errors, humbly askmg pardon of 
you. I perceive too well that I am able to be brought in 
guilty on a double account, and for maladministratico) 
and delay annexed. First, what is of moment, though 
what I formerly promised, I trust that I perform, and 
have been wanrine in nothing with an evil design, nor 
advisedly changed the sentiment of my author, nor 
followed the prejudices or inclinations of partizans, yet 
there are many things in which I need pardon of the 
learned, since I dared to assume a burden plainly un- 
equal to my shoulders, and since there are things which 
were turned by me off hand, from English into Latin, 
and seeing I have often attempted too much in a mde 
and unpolished style, since there are many errors able 
to be taken account of in lesser undertakings which it is 
impossible to prevent in a long work. Another thing 
which presents itself is that I do not deny that the pati- 
ence of subscribers is even often made hurt by me, yet 
I hold that I requite, and that it is possible to lighten 
me of some part of the burden, and to excuse somewhat, 
for never have I allured any prudent knowing man with 
a vain hope, but being asked about the time of pubhsh- 
ing any volume, I have both freely and faithfully made 
known my wishes and intentions, nor could I certMnh 
have disappointed any, unless I had attempted a mndi 
longer work than I conceived of, although those who 
blame too much the long delays of this work, are the 
same who, if they had come into a share of it, aud taken 
any trial of it, perhaps would judge kindly of me and my 
diligence ; yet this will be to me a brazen wall, that these 
delays of the work, whatever they are, are not from my 
ignorance, but entirely from necessary matters, or from 
the hands of others, or from inaccuracies of the press, or 
my health, or what is to be considered the chief, to the 
increase of the work. But though perhaps among men 
I deserve pardon, yet before the Supreme Judge there is 
no place oi excuse, but only of blame, therefore I entreat 
most humbly. Thy most holy wits, that thou wilt pardon 
of thy ineffsible clemency, the errors of whatever sort are 
admitted by me in the whole course of this work, and 
at the same time, I pay willingly to Thee the veiy 
greatest thanks which I am able, and certainly I owe 
that thou hast disposed my mind to these most holy and 
profitable studies of thy word, that thou hast designed 
to impart, entirely, imdeservedly, to me for proceeding 
with tnem peace of mind, and strength of body, conveni- 
ence and agreeable ease for the most part, and the fit 
furtherances and helps, that finally thou hast brought to 
an end this work, impeded by difficulties neither few nor 
small. Do thou grant, O thou best, greatest Father, that 
what has been undertaken by thy guidance and com- 
pleted by thy aid, may turned to the praise of thy seed 
and of sacred writ, and the advantage of thy CTmrch. 
Amen. W. W. 
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Masoretic Distinction of Fiel and Paal. 

Will you allow me, a constant reader of Biblical Notes 
and Queries, to make a few remarks on an article that 
appeared in your last number, under the heading, * Maso- 
retic Distinction of Piel and Pual?' The object of the 
writer is to shew that the Piel conjugation is unneces- 
sary. He strongly condemns this conjugation, charac- 
terising it as * neither necessary nor useful, really injuri- 
ous, tending to perplex the student, worthless as a guide 
or standard.' 

Such the charge against PieL Has the writer suc- 
ceeded in proving it ? In my opinion, he has not. * The 
whole object of the elaborate punctuation,' he says, * is 
lost' And for this reason, that only 98 (he should have 
said 92) Piels are intensitives of Kal. Is not even that a 
goodly number out of 272, or as I make it, 271 ? The fact 
IS, that 92 Piels serve their legitimate purpose, is a proof 
that * the whole object of the elaborate punctuation' is 
not lost. 

In the whole Hebrew Bible there are about 1214 verbs; 
705 have Kal only; 110 have Piel only; 271 have both 
Kal and PieL This 271 includes 92 Piels, or, according 
to the writer, 98, which is still better, that are intensi- 
tives of KaL With so large a number to support it, Piel 
may well afford to smile at the writer, who thinks of 
consigning it * to its merited repose of perpetual oblivion. ' 

The vn-iter makes very sweeping remarks, and fancies 
that because a thing is impossible to him, it must be im- 
possible to every other body. He unhesitatingly says, 
that *it is simply impossible to carry out the prmciple of 
distinguishing every such shade of meaning.' That is 
a mere assertion, which, without proof, is worth nothing. 
But the proof the writer gives in the verb mn, which, he 
says, has live different meanings in Kal, and yet the 
same points throughout. I admit njn has no Piel, but it 
is not singular in that respect. There are 704 other verbs 
in the same condition. \Vill the writer venture to affirm, 
that the Masorets could not have given a Piel to these 
verbs had they thought it necessary ? They have given 
nxi a Poal and a Hiphil, and, doubtless, had they seen 
that the sense or meaning required a Piel conjugation, 
they would have given it also. From the large number 
of verbs which the Masorets left without a Piel, I infer 
it was a principle with them not to add this conjugation 
unless they deemed it necessary for the sake of distinct- 
ness. When, therefore, I find nin, or any other verb, 
without this or that conjugation, it is not fair, I think, 
to conclude that the absence of such conjugation is a tacit 
acknowledgment, on the part of the Masorets, of their 
inability *to carry out the principle of distinguishing' 
every meaning the word may have. Rather is it an ac- 
knowledgment that, in their estimation, the meanings 
are already sufficiently obvious and distinct. In regard, 
however, to the verb, which the writer has fixed on, 
the Masorets, I am sure, never dreamt it had all the sig- 
nifications he assigns to it. And had the writer, in place 
of turning up Gesenius, and taking him as his oracle, 
studied the word for himself, he would not probably have 
committed so many mistakes in reference to its meaning. 
He says it has five different signirtcations. It has not. 
Three of the meanings given must be struck out. I ask 
the writer to point out any passage where it signifies to 
celebrate, remember, plot. Nowhere in the Bible has 
the word any of these meanings. 

Again, in regard to the word tJBTD, judgment, the 
writer is equally wide of the mark. He has slavishly 
followed Gresenius, giving his ten meanings most faith- 
fully, and using his very words. But even with Gesenius 
at liis back, he is wrong. At least six of his ten mean- 
ings must be struck out — viz., 1) * the act of judging;' 
2) 'the place of judgment;' 3) 'a fault;' 4) 'a rule of 



judging;* 5) 'privilege;' G) * a fashion.' It has none of 
these meanings, and is nowhere so translated. When- 
ever rendered *a place of judgment,' the word Dipo is 
used along with it. In reference to its other four 
meanings, it is the case, that in every place where it is 
translated 'sentence,' the word iudgment, its original 
signification, would make as good, if not a better, ren- 
dering. Once only is it rendered 'crime,' and there 
also 'judgment' would faithfully convey the meaning of 
the prophet. Strictly speaking, the word in place of 
having ten meanings, as the writer affirms, has only two 
— judgment, and maimer or custom. It occurs upwards 
of 600 times, and in every place means either judgment, 
maimer or custom. 

Whether the Masorets lived in the eighth century or 
considerably earlier, we owe them a debt of gratitude 
for their noble attempt at stereotyping, alike the pro- 
nunciation and meamng of the Hebrew language, by a 
system of vowels, imperfect no doubt, yet ingemous and 
useful, and until a better system is invented, condemna- 
tion is unbecoming. Sutherlandshire. 

[Our ingenious critic has sufficiently answered himself. 
He admits that in the case of 174 tyrft*, the Piel fails to 
accomplish its purpose of distinguishing the force of the 
conjugations. He admits that both words referred to have 
at least two meanings each. On the principle of attemp- 
ting to distinguish the meaning of words by the modem 
artificial punctuation which the Masorets attempted in 
the seventh or eighth century, they ought to have done 
so in these, and aU similar cases ; and no doubt it could 
be done, but doubtless most people would say of the 
attempt what we say of the riel — ' Much better with- 
out it I '— W.] 

Note on Luke 18.43 and 19.1. 

These verses should not be disjoined, and, in accordance 
with the original Greek, should be rendered thus : — 
And immediately he received his sight, and followed 
him, glorifying God ; and all the people, seeing, 

fave praise unto God, and entering, passed throu^ 
ericho. 

The apparent discrepancy in the narratives of this 
event by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, may entirely dis- 
appear by the following considerations. 

It appears from both Matthew's account and Mark's, 
that a great multitude followed Jesus, when at Jericho 
on his way to Jerusalem. The line of this multitude 
may have extended a good way before the entrance into 
Jericho, into Jericho itself, and a little beyond it on the 
road to Jerusalem. It was here that, as Matthew says^ 
two blind men (Mark, blind Bartimeus, the son of Tim- 
eus) sat by the way-side. It seems no extravagant con- 

i'ecture to suppose both father and son were bUnd. Both 
lad probably learned from the Book of Psalms 146.8, 
that the Lord openeth the blind eyes. The old man may 
have learned patience in his affliction, and made no out- 
cry. Not so the younger, who makes an appeal for 
mercy to David's Son and David's Lord. Luke savs 
that they which went before, that is, in the van of the 
procession, rebuked him that he should hold his peace, 
which, however, he did not heed. This occasioned a 
stoppage in the progress of the people, extending along 
the whole line. Luke's narrative seems to have been 
taken from the account of an eye-witness who had been 
stationed in the rearward of the procession, and thus had 
not passed through Jericho at the time Bartimeus re- 
ceived his sight, but may have been a witness of what 
was going on before (see Luke's Gospel, Introduction). 

No more seems required to be said for an intelligent 
understanding of the narratives of the three Evangelists 
regarding Bammeus. K. L. 
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Variations of the Sinaitic, Vatican, 

and Alexandrian MSS. 

R0HAK8. 

Title : SVA To the Romans. I. 1 

V of Christ Jesus 8 S om. through 
Jesus Christ 16 SVA om. of Christ; 

V om. first 17 For: A But 24 SVA 
am. also 26 translate their females 27 
translate also the males — of the 
femide — males with males 28 SA he 
gave them over 29 SVA om. fornica- 
tion; SA maliciousness, covetous- 
ness; A debate, murder; A om. 
deceit 31 SVA om. impUcable 32 V 
not only doing the same, but having 
pleasure. 

II. 2 S For we are sure 5 A of 
wrath and reward of the 8 SVA 
wrath and indignation 14 translate 
when Gentiles 16 SV by Christ Jesus 
17 SVA But if thou art 20 A om. a 
teacher of babes. 

III. 3 A did not obey 5 S his 
vengeance 7 SVA But if the truth 
8 V om. and after reported 9 A may 
we be better? A both Jews first and 
Gentiles 12 V that doeth good, not 
one 22 V by faith of Chnst, A by 
faith in Christ Jesus ; SVA om. and 
upon all 25 A a propitiation in his 
blood 28 SA For we conclude. 

IV. 1 V What shall we say then 
of Abraham {om. hath found) ; SVA 
our forefather 1 1 A the circumcision 
as a sign ; A that it might be imputed 
unto them for righteousness, SVA 
om. also 15 SVA but where no 19 
SVA he considered his own body ; V 
om. now 22 V om. And. 

V. 1 SVA let us have peace 2 V 
om, by faith ; A into this joy 6 SA 
For Christ, when we were yet weak, 
in due time died for the ungodly ; V 
If indeed Christ, when we were yet 
weak, in due time died for the un- 
ffodly; [read verses 7 and S as in 
orackets and continue] much more 8 

V But he commendeth 11 V om. 
Christ 13 SA was not imputed as 
there was no law 15 V om. also ; A 
therefore much more 17 A if by one 
offence ; V of grace and of righteous- 
ness; V Chnst Jesus 18 S of one 
man 21 V by Chiist Jesus. 

VI. 3 V om. Jesus 6 V and know- 
ing; A that he would destroy the 
IxSy of sin 11 SVA yourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive ; VA 
om. our Lord 12 SV obey the lusts 
thereof 14 S shall no longer have 17 
A from a pure heart 18 S Being 
therefore 19 A your members instru- 
ments of uncleanness; V om. unto 
iniquity. 

VII. 3 A the wife be married 6 
SVA from the law, being dead to 
that wherein 14 A now we know 18 
SVA not to perform that which is 



good {om. I find) 22 V in the law of 
the mind 23 A warring against it and 
bringing me into captivi^ to the law 
of my mind, which 25 V Thanks be 
to God. 

VIII. 1 SV om. who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit, 
A om, but after the Spirit 2 SV hath 
made thee 11 SA cuid Jesus after 
Christ; SA om. also; V because of 
his Spirit 18 A Now I reckon 22 A 
Now we know 24 V why doth he 
hope for, A why doth he yet expect 
i/, S doth he also expect {om. why) 
26 SVA our infirmity ; SVA om. for 
us 28 VA that God causeth all things 
to work together for cood 30 A 
Moreover whom he did foreknow 

34 SA It is Christ Jesus ; SA is risen 
again from the dead, who is at the 

35 S love of God, V love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus 38 SVA nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers. 

Ia. 3 V from Christ, for my kins- 
men 4 V and the covenant ; A om, 
to whom pertaineth — and the prom- 
ises (a mere error) 19 V Why there- 
fore 23 V om. and 25 V to Osee 
26 V om. unto them 28 SVA For the 
Lord will perform his word upon the 
earth, finisning it and cutting it short 
31 SVA om. of righteousness c^ter to 
the law 32 SVA by works {om. of the 
law); SVA om, for 33 SVA and he 
who believeth. 

X. 1 SVA for them w 3 A But 
they ; VA their own {om. righteous- 
ness) 5 SA For Moses writeth, that 
the man which doeth the righteous- 
ness which is of the law (A of the 
faith, a mere error), shall live in it; 

V in it for by them 9 V confess the 
word with thy mouth, that Jesus is 
the Lord; A the Lord Jesus Christ 
15 SVA the feet of them that bring 
glad tidings of good things 17 SV by 
the word of Christ 20 V found 
among them — made manifest among 
them. 

XI. 1 A his people, which he fore- 
knew 2 translate in the history of 
Elias 2 VA (m., saying 3 SVA om. 
and after prophets 6 SA om. But if 
it be of works, then is it no more 
grace, otherwise work is no more 
work ; V otherwise work is no more 
grace 12 A ov^, this verse {a mere 
error) 13 SVA now I speak ; SVA 
therefore inasmuch 16 SV But if 
the firstfruit 17 SV of the root, 
of the fatness 19 SVA Branches 
21 SVA branches neither will he 
spare thee 22 SVA towards thee 
God's goodness 26 SVA he shall 
tum^or and sh. turn 31 SV may now 
obtam mercy. 

XII. 2 VA of the mind 7 A or 
teaching, let us uxiit, on teaching 14 

V which persecute {om. you) 15 SV 
om. and Before weep 18 A (A '?) in 
the sight of Crod and in the sight of 



aU men 20 SVA But if tkine 
enemy. 

XIII. 1 SVA those that be 3 SVA 
to the good work, but to the evil 
7 SVA om. therefore 9 VAom. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness ; SA and 
if there be 10 A om. Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbour 12 S om. snd, 
V A but let us put on ; A the worki 
of light 14 A the lust. 

XIV. 3 A judge/or despise 4 SVA 
for the Lord is able 5 SA For one 
man 6 SVA om. and he that regard- 
eth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it; SVA And he that 
eateth; A he giveth thanks to the 
Lord 9 SVA Christ died and Uved, 
that 10 SVA of God 13 V that no 
man put an occasion to fall 15 SVA 
For if thy brother 18 SVA in this 
thing 19 SVA We follow therefore 
irfter 21 S whereby thy brother is 
grieved; SA om. or is offended, or it 
made weak 22 SVA Have to thyself 
the faith which thou hast; S om. 
before God 23 {After is sin A adds 
three verses: xvi, 25-27, Now to him 
— ^for ever. Amen. ) 

XV. 2 S om. for Aw good 4 V were 
written, were all written for; SVA 
and through comfort ; V might have 
hope of comfort 5 SA according to 
Jesus Christ 7 SVA received you 8 
SVA For I say, that Christ was 11 

V And again he saith ; A and let all 
peoples^ laud him 13 V in behcring 
m hope {om. that ye may abound) 
15 SVA om. brethren 16 SVA 
of Christ Jesus; V om. to the 
Gentiles 18 V For I dare not 
to speak 19 A power of the Holy 
Ghost 23-24 SVA But now I have no 
more place in these parts, and have 
— ^unto you, whenever I journey into 
Spain : for I trust 28 V om, to them 
29 SVA of the blessing of Christ 20 

V om. brethren 31 SVA and that my 
service (V my ministration of alms) 
32 SA that, when I come unto yon 
with joy by the will of God (S of 
Jesus Christ), I may with you be 
refr. ; V by the will of the Lord 
Jesus ; V om. and may with yon be 
refreshed 33 A om. Amen. 

XVI. 1 A your sister ; V which is 
also 3 SVA Prisca 6 SVA of Asia 
6 SVA much labour on you 7 S 
amon^ the apostles and were 8SA 
Ampliatus ; V the beloved 12 A om. 
Salute the beloved Persis — in the 
Lord 14 SVA Hermes, Patrobas, 
Hermas 16 SVA All the churches 
18 SVA our Lord Christ 20 A the 
God of peace bruise ; SVA om. Amen 
21 V otn. and after Lucius 24 SVA 
om. tJiis verse. 25 S the gospel of me 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ 27 V 
through Christ Jesus; SA for ever 
and ever. Subscription: SVA To the 
Romans. 

END OF THE EPISTLE TO THE KOMANS. 
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The Maiys of the New Testament 

( Continued from page 286. ) 

The words at the beginniog of Luke's eighth chapter — 
* And it came to pass afterward/ &c. , may, to some, appear 
to be an insuperable objection to the supposition that 
the anointing recorded immediately before in the latter 
part of chapter seventh, was identical with the anointing 
recorded by the other three evangelists. But the mean- 
ing of the original Greek seems rather to be this : * And 
it came to pass that, in consecutive order, both he him- 



true meaning of the sense ; and there is nothing in it to 
connect it in point of time, with what is related in the 
previous chapter. I hold therefore that in respect of 
chronological order, the narrative in chapter seventh, 
from the 36th verse to the end is quite indeterminate ; 
and that the position which it holds in Luke's gospel 
settles nothing in point of time. How then is it found 
at the place where it occurs in the evangelist's narrative? 
I answer that it is connected with the preceding part of 
the chapter by a concordance of subjects. This will 
perhaps oe best understood by quoting the verses, which 
are found immediately before the beginning of the narra- 
tive, in the concluding part of the chapter. Verses 31 to 
35, are as follows : ' And the Lord saio, Whereunto then 
ahaU I liken the men of this generation? and to what 
are they like? They are like unto children sitting in the 
market place, and calling, one to another and saymg. We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have 
mourned to you, and ye hive not wept. For John the 
Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking wine ; 
and ye say. He hath a devU. The Son of Man is come 
eating and drinking; and ye say. Behold a sluttonous 
man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of pubucans and 
sinners ! But wisdom is justified of all her children.' 

Then begins the narrative of the concluding part of the 
chapter, in these words: 'And one of the Pharisees 
desired him that he would eat with him. And he went 
into the Pharisee's house, and sat down to meat. And, 
behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner,' 
Ac. We find at chapter fifth, verse 29th and 30th, that 
Levi or Matthew, a publican, had been called from the 
receipt of custom to follow Jesus, and that ' Levi made 
him a great feast in his own house; and there was a 
great company of publicans, and of others, that sat down 
with them. But their scribes and Pharisees murmured 
against his disciples, saying. Why do ye drink with 
publicans and sinners?' Again, in chapter fifteenth, 
verses first and second, it is said, * Then drew near unto 
him all the publicans and sinners for to hear him. And 
the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying. This man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.'^ And further, 
in the case of Zaccheus, the chief among the publicans, 
when Jesus went to be his guest, they all murmured, 
saying, * That he was gone to oe guest with a man that 
is a sinner,' (chapter nmeteenth, verse seventh). Here, 
in the conclusion of chapter seventh is a cognate narra- 
tive as regards eating; and drinking and receiving sinners, 
but with this variation that the eating and drilling was 
not in the house of one esteemed by the Pharisees a 
* sinner,' but in the house of one of their own number, 
and evidently hindered, as the narrative shews, with the 
self-righteous spirit which speaks within them thus to 
others, ' Stand back, for I am holier than thou.' 

Having thus shewn that there is nothing in this narra- 
tive, at the end of chapter seventh of Luke's gospel, to 
determine the time wnen the events which it records 
happened ; and having also shewn that it is introduced at 



this place of the eranffelist's treatise by reason of a con- 
cordance of subjects, I come now to point out the lead- 
ing parts which go to prove the identity of the anointing 
here recorded, with that recorded by the other three 
evangelists. Luke's narrative of the anointing is given 
at verses thirty-six to forty, in these words : * And one of 
the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with him. 
And he went into the Pharisee's house, and sat down to 
meat. And, behold a woman in the city, which was a 
sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the 
Pharisee's house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, 
and stood at his feet l^hind weeping, and began to wash 
his feet with tears, and did wipe with the hairs of her 
head, and kissed his feet, and anointed with the oint- 
ment. Now when the Pharisee, which had bidden him, 
saw, he spake within himself, saying, This man, if he 
were a prophet, would have known who and what man> 
ner of woman it is that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner. 
And Jesus answering, said unto him, Simon,' &c. 

Here notice, 

1. Jesus is in the house of a man called Simon. 

'In the house of Simon,' Matthew 26.6. 
' In the house of Simon,' Mark 14.3. 
< In the house of Simon,' Luke 7.36-40. 

2. 'There came a woman,' Matthew 26.7; Mark 14.3. 

'A woman,' Luke 7.37. 
'Mary,' John 12.3. 

3. 'Having an alabaster-box of very precious oint*- 

ment,' Matthew 26.7. 
' Having an alabaster-box of ointment of spikenard, 

very precious,' Mark 14.3. 
' Brought an alabaster-box of ointment,' Luke 7.37. 
' Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, 

very costly,' John 12.3. 

4. The attitude of Jesus when the anointing was being 

transacted — viz., Reclining at table while a mew 

was taken. 
Matthew 26. 1—* Itmnufsifu,* 
Mark 14.3— '»«r««si^Mv.' 
Luke 7.37— *A»««iir«,.' 

John 12.2 — * 0-Vfm9mMttfi{fmf,* 

5. The woman wiped the feet of Jesus with her hair. 

Luke 7^38 — 'Began to wash his feet with tean, 
and did wipe with the hairs of her head.' 

John 11.2— 'Wiped his feet with her hair.' 
„ 12.3—' Wiped his feet with her hair.* 

6. And anointed them with the ointment. 

Luke 7.38 — 'Kissed his feet, and anointed with 

the ointment.' 
Luke 7. 46 — 'This woman hath anointed my feet 

with ointment. 
John 1 1.2 — ' It was Maiy which anointed the Lord 

with ointment.' 
John 12.3— 'Then took Mary a pound of ointment 

of spikenard, very costly, and anointed the feet 

of Jesus.' 

In these narratives, there is an account of things trans- 
acted, which, so far as given by each evangeEst, har- 
monises with that of every one of the other narratives, 
and all of them speak to facts which cannot with any 
shew of probability have occurred as the actiujgs of more 
than one person, or on more than one occasion in our 
Lord's history. Had the narrative of Luke been inserted 
after the second verse of his twenty-second chapter, tiiis 
would have been still more evident, as may be seen by 
comparing Matthew 26.3, 4, 5; Mark 16.1, 2; and Luke 
22.1, 2. The reason why it is inserted elsewhere in 
Luke's treatise, I have already stated. R. L. 
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The Atoning Blood. 

W. S. D. has made an elaborate collection and analysis, 
(see pp. 263-4,) of the figurative scriptural meanings of 
the term ' Blood ; ' whereby he makes it appear that it 
sometimes stands for life, and sometimes tor death. I 
think these interpretations may be simplified and har- 
monised; and that, on further examination, it will be 
found that the term generally signifies life, but, in most 
instances, life which is poured out, and sacrificed, by 
violence, not by natural death. Tlie fi^re is a very 
obvious one, for blood is the vehicle of me in the body, 
but becomes visible as blood only in effusion, and its 
effusion is ordinarily the efi^sion of life. 

As to the meanins of shedding blood in sacrifice, see 
Lev. 17.11. * The life of the flesh is in the blood, and I 
have aven it to you upon the altar, to make an atone- 
ment for your souls ; for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the souL' What then was the meaning 
and intention of these sacrifices? Was it not to express 
and shew forth the idea that life was forfeit ? The 
Israelite bringing a sacrifice to the altar, and letting its 
blood flow forth thereon, made a solemn symbolical 
acknowledgment thereby to God, that his life as a sin- 
ner was f orteit to the law. This was all which such a sacri- 
fice could do ; it could not redeem his life itself, which 
was of more value than that of any brute ; it could only 
assert the principle, that sin being committed, life should 
be poured out. This was intended, we may believe, not 
80 much to propitiate God, as to act on the sinner's own 
mind, and impress on him the conviction, that though 
God might in mercy forgive him, he might with justice 
have exacted his Ufe, already forfeit So the law, and 
that forgiveness could only be granted with due respect 
to the law, on condition of his remembering and acknow- 
ledging this. 

As to the precept that 'obedience is better than 
sacrifice, ' and similar passages, their meaning seems to 
be that it is better to obey than to offer sacrifices for 
disobeying, better to do well than to deprecate God's 
vengeance for doing ill ; and also that the weak imper- 
fect sacrifices of bulls and goats was unsatisfactory to 
God, therefore Christ came to offer at once His perfect 
obedience, and His perfect sacrifice for those who had 
disobeyed. What the sacrificial death of a beast did 
imperfectly for the hour, and for one individual, Christ's 
sacrificial death did completely, once for all, for the 
human race. He, the representative head of humanity, 
identifying himself with, and standing for, all humanity, 
gathered up the life of all mankind into his life, of more 
value than all — ^and solemnly poured it out, thereby 
acknowledging in the face of heaven and earth, on bchau 
of the race which He represented, that the whole of that 
life was forfeit to God. 

This was enough to vindicate the principle; God 
accepted that ^and acknowledgment, and as a sovereign 
may hand back a sword to one who has laid it at his 
feet in token of surrender. He speedily cave back to 
Christ his surrendered life, and with it all that forfeit 
life of humanity which it represented. So, though his 
death paid the ransom, his resurrection was our actual 
deliverance, and so He became the Prince of Life, the 
second Adam, to redeemed humanity. All human life 
is redeemed; it was all represented in the sacrificial life 
of Christ; but that it should therefore ultimately be 
saved, the same conditions are generally necessary as 
were required under the old law — ^namely, penitence, con- 
fession, and an acknowledgment to God by the penitent 
that it was his life which was forfeit, and which was 
represented in the sacrifice. For doubtJcss its chief pur- 
pose is still to act, not on God's mind, but on our own, 
and impress on us that forgiveness for breaking God's laws 



is no light and easy thing; that the law demands the 
transgressoi^s life, or if not, a significant sacrifice. 

Now it was not the few drops of physical blood flowing 
from Christ's body on the cross, which constituted this 
atoning sacrifice ; but the pouring out of his /i/V, repre- 
sented by that blood; and when Peter speaks of *the 
precious blood of Christ,' he means the costly effusion of 
that precious life, for he refers to the sacrificial hunb, 1 
Peter 1.19. Nor is it the mere literal body and blood of 
Christ which are chiefly valued by Protestants in the 
Lord's Supper, but rather the great fact, that his body 
was broken in death, his life poured out in sacrifice for 
our salvation, and that, through this sacrifice, the life of 
those who feed on Him by faith, is preserved, sustained, 
and strengthened. There are other ideas in the Supper; 



(among which may doubtless be reckoned that of 
made * one flesh ' and * one blood ' with Him, membera 
of His mystical body, and partakers of His life), but the 
above is the first. Surely He taught it Himsell * This 
is my blood of the New Covenant, shed for many y for the 



is essential to the f or^veness of sins. * Without sh&i- 
din{j of blood is no remission.* 

This whole subject illuminates, and is illuminated by, 
the doctrine now gaining ground, that the eternal doom 
from which Chrisrs death redeems man, is itself death, 
an actual loss of Ufe, and not merely of happiness and 
well-being. If that doom consists only of stmerings of 
mind and body, and desertion by God, Christ's agony of 
soul and body, and sense of God's desertion, might have 
sufficiently represented it; but we see in Hun those 
sufferings tending to, and ending in death, a solemn 
sacrificial out-pouring of his l^e, to which Scripture 
directs our attention as the chief part of His i»s8ion. 
*He poured out His soul unto death;* or in his own 
words, * He gave His life a ransom for many.' * Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.' I commend this to the notice of those who 
lay special stress on the doctrine of * Substitution,' or 
'Vicarious Sacrifice.' 

I have reason to complain of frequent misprints, some- 
times in Scripture references, which spou the whole 
argument. On p. 271, in the paragraph on the Tree (rf 
Life, for Jer. 23.43, read Luke 23.43. In the second 
column, second paragraph, for Lev. 18.11, read Lev. li. 
11 ; and for [1 Cor.] 10.19, 33, read 10.19-33. 

H.L.M. 



The Two Schemes of Salvation. 

Men differ much about salvation, yet all their plans may 
be reduced to two. One is by human works an<l 
sufferings ; the other is by divine doings and sufferings. 
One puts down the law; the other puts dovm the law- 
breakers. One exalts human merit ; the other abases it. 
The one lowers the standard to its own attainments ; the 
other leaves the standard unimpared, and seeks to be 
saved without trampling on law. One quarrels with God 
and justifies self ; the other never ceases to fight against 
self, and justifies God. The very best offering that the 
one ever makes is that of Cain ; the very least that the 
other allows is that of Abel. Not light and darkness, nor 
heaven and hell, are more ojmosed than these two 
schemes. One sets aside the other, not in part, but 
wholly. Salvation is either by works alone, or by grace 
alone. If any man risks his soul on a contrary b^o, he 
will be lost, yea, he is now lost; and, unless Christ find 
him, he will soon be irrecoverably lost. 
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' Ood BO Loved the World.'— A Fragment 

Who and what is Ood ? This question was once put to 
Au ancient philosopher. He asked a day to consider it. 
He was asked again on the morrow, but begged another 
day's delay. On the third day the question was repeated, 
"when he begged yet further time, for, he addeo, ' the 
zuore I thinkof God— the less I know of Him !* This 
-witness is true; for, though the heavens above us, and 
the earth beneath us, bear testimony to every intelligent 
mind that there is a God, so as to leave us without ex- 
•cuse if we attempt to deny his existence, yet if we had 
no further knowledge of him than the works of crea- 
tion afford, we woidd be poor and ignorant indeed. We 
might indeed infer, with a certain amount of success, that 
He was very powerful, very wise, yea, very good in his 
works, oausine his rain to {all on the just and on the un- 
just, making his sun to shine on the evil and the ffood 
alike, but still leaving us without any knowledge of now 
he feels and will act toward us as sinners — breakers of 
his laws which he has implanted in our hearts by nature. 
Hence the value of Revelation. God has spoken of Him- 
self to us, and has dispelled our i^orance. If we do not 
now know Him the fault is not his. He has given us line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little. God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners, spake in time past to our fathers by the pro- 
phets, has, in these latter days spoken to us by the Son, 
and the burden is : Peace on earth, and good will to men. 

Who and what is God? The Bible does not indeed 
answer the question in so many words, nor is it neces- 
sary. It is said that when the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster came to this — the second question in the 
Shorter Catechism, there was a pause. It was the crea- 
ture trying to find out the Creator ! The answer is good, 
as far as it soes : — ' God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeaDlo in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness, and truth.' It is a very full combination 
of His attributes and qualities, as gathered from many 
passages of Holy Scripture, but it appears to miss one of 
the most prominent oi all — viz. , * God is love. * The word 
* goodness,' it is true, approaches pretty near to the 
quality of love, but it does not comprehend or embrace 
it. Goodness may be displayed to men apart from love 
to them, but love cannot be displayed apart from doing 
good to them. 

In the Bible God reveals to us no small portion of his 
Character in his Names. Thus hia name * Je/iovah* ex- 
presses his existence as the Unchangeable One — the ever- 
^ting I Am, the covenant keeping national God of 
Israel; and the onlinary word for * God* in the Old Tes- 
tament points him out either as the ' strong one,' or as 
Him to whom we appeal in oaths, the judge of all. The 
ordinary word for God in the New Testament is found 
in the ancient Sanscrit language to denote * lisht,' as we 
find in John, ' God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all.' And our own English word God is either derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon word god, which is simply our 
English word good, thus signifying * the good one;' or is 
from the ancient Chaldee and Persian word choda, signify- 
ing the one, pointing to his Unity. And amidst the poly- 
theism of India, there is still among the common people 
some relicts of a belief in One great Supreme oeine. 
They will freely appeal to the popular gods to certity 
their truthfulness, but hesitate to do so to Pamieshwar 
— lU., the Supreme Ishwar. 

Who and wJiat then is God? The God of the Bible? 
He is the First and the Greatest, the Wisest and the 
Best of Beings. In him we live, and move, and have 
our being. He is our Creator, our Preserver, our boun- 
tiful Benefactor. He is the Watchful Observer, the 
Omnipotent Kuler, the Kighteous Judge of all. He can- 



not look on ein without abhorrence, he cannot pass it by 
without punishment. He cannot be deceived, he will 
not be nKHsked. To him we must give an account of 
every idle word, every foolish thought, every sinful ac- 
tion. Who, then, shiUl not fear Him, who doeth accord- 
ing to his will in the armies of heaven, and among the 
innabitants of the earth ? 

Who and what is the World ? The original word here 
used is 'the kosmos,' and it properly means 'beauty, 
order, arrangement.' It is applied in the Bible to at 
least four variety of objects — e.g., to the whole creation of 
God in its widest sense, including the planets, stars, 
heavens, earth, and all things in them, animate and in- 
animate ; but more frequently it is applied to this physi- 
cal globe on which we dwell; then it is often apphed to 
the inhabitants of this globe; and sometimes to the 
system of things found among them. Here, of course, 
the third of these meaning is that primarily and chiefly 
intended — viz., the inhabitants of this glol)e. But still 
there is a sense in which this passage may be understood 
of the first and second, as well as of the third. At the 
close of the sixth day's work it is said that the Almighty 
Architect viewed aU the works that he had made, and 
OTonounced them all very good. And this estimate of 
His work he still holds, for it is He who clothes the lilies 
of the field with beauty, it is He who feeds the fowls of 
the air, it is He who gives rain and sunshine, summer 
and winter, spring and autumn, cold and heat, it is He 
who has niacfe a covenant with man that the waters of 
Noah shall no more return to destroy the earth. Yes, 
God loves the kosmos, the beautiful order of things which 
he established from the beginning, and He will love it 
to the end, for if the world and all therein shall be burnt 
up, it is only that out of their ashes another and still 
more beautiful order of things may arise, wherein dwel- 
leth righteousness. 

How God is represented as standing affected towanls the 
Kosmos. The answer is simple and short : He loved it. 
And this was no new thing. He loved it from the be- 
^^inning, when all was pure, and fair, and beautiful, and 
it loved Him in return. But He loved it even after it 
ruined itself, and had left Him, and would have none of 
Him. Even when it had hardened itself against Him, 
and forgot Him, He never forgot it, never ceased to love 
it. He left not himself without a witness, giving rain 
and fruitful seasons, givin|^ promises of a Saviour from 
the very beginning, and mlnlling His promises in the 
fulness of time. But in the Bible there are two separate 
words both translated by the same English word * love,' 
yet they are distinct and have an important distinction. 
The one word expresses simply the idea of friendship, as 
in such a word as phUanthrophy, that is the love of man- 
kind as a race, phUosophu, tne love of wisdom, &c. ; but 
the other expresses the idea of a close embrace, a cling- 
ing to some person or thing, and is a word almost pecu- 
lifS- to the New Testament writers. This is the word 
found in the passage before us: God loved, embraced, 
clung to, the kosmos, as if He could not let it go. How 
can I give thee up, Ephraim 1 How can I make thee as 
Zeboim ; my repeutings are kindled together ! 

How to Ruin a Sen. 

1. Let him have his own way. 

2. Allow him free use of money. 

3. Sufier him to roam where he pleases. 

4. Give him full access to wicked companions. 

5. Call him to no account of his evenings. 

6. Furnish him with no stated employment. 

Pursue either of these ways, and you will experience a 
most marvellous deliverance, or will have to mourn over 
a debased and ruined child. Thousands have realised 
the sad result, and have gone sorrowing to the grave. 
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Scriptore Difficnlties. 

1. How may the Genealogy of Jesm as given by Matthew 
he reconciled with that given by Luke f 

Ans, Matthew gives the genealogy of Jesus through 
Josephf his reputed father, Luke gives it through Mary, 
his real mother, for while Matthew expressly says that 
* Jacob begat Joseph/ Luke says, indefinitely of * Joseph, 
who was of Heli,' i.e., ton-in-taw. It is true the ellipsis 
might naturally enough be simply *Bon,^ as well as ' son- 
in-Iftw,' but as we find the same ellipsis occurring in the 
last link of the chain, ' Adam, who was of Crod, where 
the strict idea of son does not exist, the same freedom 
may be allowed here also. Matthew, in v. 17, omits 
three names, either because they were not given in the 
family register, from which he copied, or from a desire 
for equal numbers in the three sections of his list. It is 
a strudng circumstance also in favour of the accuracy of 
I>oth genealojy^es, that the ancient Jewish and Pagan 
■controversialists never challenged their accuracy, which 
they would assuredly have done if they had peroeived 
any flagrant inconsistency, as some modems do. Besides, 
the word rendered * supposed,* in Luke 3.23, is ^., ' was 
reckoned in law,* or 'legally reckoned,' and the same 
ellipsis may be understooa before several of the additional 
names. Julius Africanus, a.d. 180 — 230, published an 
ingenious theory of Heli and Jacob being half brothers, 
that Jacob married his brother's (Heli's) widow, and had 
a son named Joseph, ' legally reckoned ' Hell's. 

2. How may Matthew 2. 1-23, reporting Jesus as bom 
in Bethlehem, visited by Mages, and earned into Egypt, 
and thence to Nazaroth, be reconciled with Luke 2.4-42, 
which roports his paronts as coming from Nazaroth to 
Bethlehem, and when they had performed all things 
rogarding the child's circumcision and presentation m 
the temj^e, rotuming to Galilee, to their city Nazaroth ? 

Ans, Omissions aro not contradictions. Matthew 
appears to have written his history with the special view 
of pointing out Jesus as the pronused and long-expected 
Messiah and King of the Jews, whereas Luke views him 
moro as the Son of Man, a man among men, having a 
rogard to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. Hence, 
thero was a reason for Luke mentioning the provious 
residence of Joseph and Mary in Galilee, which did not 
exist in the case of Matthew. Besides, supposing that 
Matthew was really ignorant that the parents of Jesus 
had come from Galilee, what then ? it was not necessary 
that he should know. It no ways affected the truth of 
what he did know, and has recorded. Luke, on the 
other hand, makes no mention of the adoration of the 
Magi, and of the flight into Egypt. Suppose that he 
did not know of them. What tnen ? Might they not 
have happened notwithstanding ? Is his narrative false 
because of the omission ? Was he bound to write eveij 
thing he knew or every thing that happened to hiiB 
Hero? The Sacred Eiooks aro uniformly, from the 
beginning of Genesis to the end of B^velation, con- 
stmcted on a diametrically different principle — viz., that 
of 'salvation' and 'adaption' to the various parties 
for whose use they wero mdited or compiled. See John 
21.25. 



3, How may the roport of the Sermon on the Mount, 
in Matthew 6.25 — 8.1, be reconciled with that in Luke 
6. 12 — 7. 1, so brief and varied in many points ? 

Ans. Critics are divided as to whether the discourses 
given by the two Evangelists were spoken on the same 
occasion or not. Calvin, Grotius, Maldonatus, Tholuck, 
Meyer, De Wette, Tischendorf, Stier, Wieseler, Robin- 
son, &c., argue for their unity; Erasmus, Lange, Gros- 
well, Birks, Webster, and Wilkinson, for their diversity. 



But, admitting, for the sake of argument, that they tn 
of the same M.dress, what then? Simply that the one 

S'ves a longer roport than the other, the one mi^t bare 
>en delivered in about half-an-hour, and the other in 
about ten minutes. Now the probability is that the 
address occupied two or three hours, with occasional 
interruptions, and questions, and explanations, on ill 
sides ; as is tiie case at the present day in the east with 
missionary teachings. This would at once account for 
the variations of the language occasionally met with, 
e.g., while Luke roports that *3ie/>oar ' and fee * Attuj^f ' 
were declared happy or blessed, Matthew explains and 
enlarges as 'the poor in spirit,' and those hungering 
' after righteousness. ' (There is no ground whatever for 
supposing that Jesus and his apostles did not habitually 
speak Greek rather than Anumean.) That Luke often 
in our passages of his Gospel, reports sentiments shnilar 
to those given in Matt. en. 5-7, is easily explained hy 
remembenng that a public teacher like Jesus, peram- 
bulating the country, for three years, must have often 
reiterated his doctrmes with more or less verbal divo^ 
sities, according to the state of mind and feeling in 
which he found nis auditors. How trifling the objection 
that because Jesus in one place says ' iSs ye tho^fore 
perfect,* and in another *Be ye therefore merqfid,'ikA 
'ideas difler, and both cannot well be equally correct 
representatives of the original word ;' when thev nM| 
have been spoken at different times, and even if they 
formed part of the same discourse, they may have been 
used in different stages of the argument. 



What's the News? 

The special interest of these lines rises from the circom* 
stance that the author, a young man, since dead, was 
insane on every point except that of religion, on which 
he continued to the last thoroughly sound and intelligent 

Whene'er we meet, you always say. 
What's the news ? What's the news ? 

Pn^ what's the order of the dav ? 
What's the news ? What's the news ? 

Oh, I have got good news to tell ! 

My Saviour has done all things well. 

And triumph'd over death and hell — 
That's the news ! That's the news ! 

The Lamb was slain on Calvary — 
That's the news ! That's the news ! 

To set a world of sinHers free — 
That's the news ! That's the news ! 

'Twas there his precious blood was shed. 

But now he's risen from the dead — 
That's the news ! That's the news ! 

To heaven above the conqu'ror's gone-— 
That's the news ! That's the news ! 

He's passed triumphant to the throne — 
That's the news ! That's the news ! 

And on the throne he will remain. 

Until as Judge he comes again. 

Attended by a dazzling tram — 
That's the news ! Tnat's the news ! 

His work's reviving all around — 
That's the news ! That's the news I 

And many have redemption found — 
That's the news ! That's the news ! 

And since their souls have caught the flame, 

They shout hosannah to his name ; 

And all around they spread his fame — 
That's the news ! That's the news ! 
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Answers to Queries. 

Learning of the Apostle Paul^ p. 287. — ^The writer, 
X. Y. Z., appears to have overlooked the plain state- 
ment, that Christ, on the road to Damascus, addressed 
Paul in * Hebrew,' Acts 26.14; Paul must therefore have 
understood * Hebrew,' in order to vouch for the alleged fact. 

Further — Paul made one long speech m * Hebrew,' 
t7K/f Acts 21.40; 22.2. 

This * Hebrew,' however, was very probably only 
■Syro-Chaldee, a vernacular patois of Aramaic, not the 
archaic Hebrew of the Old Testament. A. H. 

[We agree with A. H., that Paul nnderstood and 
spoke the language called ' Hebrew ' in the New Testa- 
ment, and that this * Hebrew' was substantially the 
Ohaldao-Syriac of the Tarsum of Jonathan, and of the 
Syriac Peshito, but the reiu point apparently raised by 
X. Y. Z., is whether this imnlies such an acquaintance 
with biblical Hebrew, as to be able to understand jmd 
interpret it accurately. We have met many Jews and 
others who knew the latter, but were utterly unac- 
quainted with the former. We should be glad to hear 
other testimonies. — Ed.] 

Baptism, p. 287. — I am surprised that so clever a 
writer as your correspondent W. S. D. apparently is, 
should suppose that his propositions, even tf admitted to 
be true, would prove the truth of his conclusion. 

1) Suppose, for example, we admit that there is no 
Bcriptural evidence of any being baptized before havins 

* fieard ' the word, can W. S. D. prcxiuce any scriptund 
evidence of any being saved without having * heard ' the 
word? and yet, I suppose, he believes in infant salva- 
tion. 

2) No repentance or faith was demanded from the 
eunuch by Philip ; Acts 8. 37, being a gross interpreta- 
tion. 

3) No doubt *the ceremony of baptism originally 
meant,' and still means, that the baptised one * would be 
henceforth a disciple of Christ.' What then? 

4) His fourth proposition is decidedly false. Luke 
14.26-27, merely means that professed disciples can only 
prove themselves to be true disciples, by doing the 
things required, if called upon to do so, in the providence 
of God. Many a disciple has been spared the trial. 

5) His fifth proposition depends on the proceding one, 
and falls with it. 

I am not sure that it is proper to say that the cere- 
mony or symbol of circumcision belonged merely to a 

* temporal covenant now passed away, a toorldly coven- 
ant now no more.' I inclme to think that the covenant 
made with Abraham was a part of the covenant of grace, 
which cannot pass away. So the Apostle Paul appar- 
ently argues in Gal. 3.17. But I, for one, hold the 
argument for infant baptism from infant circumcision of 
little value. The single but stubborn and unchallengable 
fact that aU the preceding dispensations of God's grace 
to man — the Adamic, the Noanic, the Abrahamic, the 
Mosaic — embraced infants as well as adults, is an argu- 
ment, a fortiori, that much more than counterbalances, 
in my estimation, all the considerations of the kind 
adduced by W. S. B. M. O. P. 

Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, p. 287. — In answer to 

four learned correspondent, J. Drake, I may say that 
think the most complete exposure of the prelatic 
assumption, that these offices or titles correspond to 
those of the Jewish High-Priest, Priest, and Levite, is 
to be found in that famous and masterly work, entitled 

* }V7iose are the Fa^ers,^ by the Rev. John Harrison, 
D.D., of Askem, near Doncaster, published by Long- 
mans, London, 1807, and most favourably noticed at 
page 12 of B. N. «£• Q. 

i?Yom this admirable work, which should be in the 



hands of every one who desires to know the Ecclesias- 
ticism of the First Six Centuries, it appears that the only 
appearance of authority in the Fathers for supposing 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, to be equivalent to High- 
Priest, Priest, and Levite among the Jews, quoted by 
Dr Wordsworth, are Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Optatns, Jerome, and Theophylact. Dr Harrison then 
ffoes on to shew most convincingly that Clement uni- 
formly speaks of the Christian Oraers as being only two 
— viz., bishops and deacons, and that his luiguage in 
chapter xi. is not intended to describe the Christian 
Oraers at all, but the Jewish ones. Ignatius' writings 
have been so interpolated, that little or no dependence 
can be placed upon anvthinc in them. Optatus nourished 
so late as A.D. 368, while «)erome and Theophylact lived 
much later. But I would refer your querist to the 
volume recommended above. T. G. 

Are Unitarians Christians? — If they axe Christians who 
worship Christ, how can they also be Christians who 
do not worship him? We do not acknowledge and wor- 
ship the same God, how then can we worship together ? 
Were they even to inscribe their altars to ' the Uuuiown 
God,' as the Athenians of old, it were not so bad, but 
while Christ claims godhead as we believe most assuredly 
— tliey deny it to him. Either we are idokUors in worship- 
ping a created being, or they are unbelievers in refusing 
divine honour to their Creator and Redeemer God. 
Whatever honour they ascribe to him, they give him 
infinitely less than is His by uncreated, eternal, and self- 
existent right, and which same He takes to himself, always 
accepting and never refusing divine worship. H, as 
B. A. argues, and of which experimentally I aoubt not, 
some Unitarians are walking honestly, humbly, and 
earnestly, in the light they have, and persevere therein ; 
no doubt more will be given, and the word fulfilled in 
their glad experience : ' If a man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God,' and thus 
say with the adoring Thomas, * My Lord and My God.' 
While myself, a Unitarian, having long sought but not 
yet found, for three years I relied, rested on that word 
of promise, like a man in the wide ocean to whose 
struggling efforts, a plank for safety had been thrown 
out, feelinff assured tnat my life was secure, until I did 
know of tne doctrine. As to the kind of faith and 
knowledge of Christ in which they believed and were 
saved, who lived and died before the Messiah had finished 
the testimony of rising from the dead, ascribing the 
praise of His own resurrection to Himself, *What is 
that to thee? Follow thou me,' says Christ. But, if 
they believed in Him as the Messiah, tney believed in Him 
according to their prophet Isaiah : ' Unto us a child is 
bom, unto us a Son is given. His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty Grod, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.' How does B. A. know 
that when the Lord instituted the Lord's Supper, none 
of the partakers of it believed in Him as divine ? 

Spero. 



Additional Queries. 

Is it likely thai any of the Apostolic Writings are lost ? — 
There are tliree passages in the New Testament that 
seem to allude to Epistles which were written by the 
Apostles and are not now extant. The/r«^ is 3 John 9, 
where he says, * / wrote to the Church, but Diotrephes, 
who is loving the foremost place of them, receiveth us 
not.' This is certainly a clear case of an apostolic 
Epistle being forgotten and neglected. The second 
passage is not so clear; in 1 Cor. 5.9, we read, ' I wrote 
to you in the Epistle not to mix yourselves up with 
fornicators. ' The definite article is often equivalent to 
the demonstrative pronoun, and so in this epistle, may 
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refer to 3. 16, 17, * Have ye not known that ye are God's 
temple, and the spirit of God dwells in you ? if any one 
mar the temple of God — ^him shall God mar/ It is well- 
known that */omiccU»on * is often applied to the tuminff 
away of Hhe spirit from God, that is, to idolatry ana 
compliance with idol customs. This is certainly the idea 
in 3.16, 17, and in 5.1; having occasion to refer to the 
fornication of the body, Paul thinks it proper to refer 
them to what he had just said before, adding, ' and not 
at all with the fornicators of this world, or with the 
covetous, or extortioners, or idolaters, seeing ye ought, 
in truth, to go out of the world.' 

The third passage is Col. 4.16, 'and that ye also read 
the (epistle) from Laodicea.' But there is really not 
the slightest proof that it was one of Paul's Epistles ; it 
was more properly one sent from Laodicea to Paul, which 
he wLshed the Colossians to become acquainted with. 

CRincirs. 

Value of Sauls. — I have heard it said that the souls 
of all men are equal in value, i.e., that the soul of a 
negro is as valuable as that of a Briton. Is this true 1 
I ^ve also heard it said that the soul of each individual 
man, is worth more than a * world.' Is this true ? 

Origin of Souls. — Are these created from time to time 
as bodies are being prepared, or are they sent forth to 
inhabit these bodies as from a treasury ? 

Esnstence of the Soul. — Is the soid a separate existence 
from the spirit ? We read of the spirit of beasts, but 
never of their soul. Have they souk as well as spirits ? 
The Hebrew words ruach, spirit, and nepJiesh, soul, are 
both applied to the inferior animals. M. P. 

ChrisPs Oroujth in Wisdom. — This, of course, has no 
reference to the Divine Logos or Word which dwelt 
within Him, but to his human soul. It is certain that 
this human soul, when Jesus was twelve years of age, 
knew that God was its Father, and that it had a work 
to do for Him, but is it likely that at that early age, it 
knew aU the extent and import of its future su£fering ? 
Did the out-pouring and abiding of the spirit A)n Him 
enUgkten his mind as to these, as well as chasten, purify, 
and encourage it ? Did his Messiahship commence with 
hid Baptism, or was He Messiah before it ? A. B. 0. 

Christ's Coming Again. — If the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Jewish Dispensation was the * Coming of the 
Son of Man,' whicn was to take place before that 
' generation ' of men, whom He himself addressed, was 
to pass away, as I fully believe it was — what reason 
have we to suppose that Christ will ever come a^ain? 
If he does, will it not be his third coming ? If he is not 
to come again, why should we observe the Lord's 
Supper ? We are only commanded to do so ^^ he come 
again, and the Quakers are right in not observing it. 

A Qdsbist. 



Critical Notices. 

THE TRUTH AND THE CHURCH : Essays ,by the 
I Rev. W. A. O'Connor, B.A, pp. 223. Simpkin. 

Contents : — ^The Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom 
of Christ.— The Poor in Spirit.— The Meek.— Class 
Righteousness. — Priestly Usurpation. — Virtue and 
Prudence. — Right and Law. — Heaven and Earth. — 
Christ not the Son of David. — The Present and the 
Future. 

The Author of this volume has written one entitled 
* Faith and Works,' which has been well received by the 
critics generally, and the present work does not as a 
whole aetract from its reputation. The tenth Essay, 
' Christ not the Son of David,' is the one fnom which we 
are most inclined to dissent. Mr O'Connor thinks that 
as the interrogative form of the language of Christ in 
Matt. 22.43, (* If David then call him Lord, how is he 



his son?') implies a negative answer, as in Matt 7.4; 
12.26, 29, 34; 26.54; that as Jose{>h was not his real, 
but only his legal father, and as it is not ' certain' that 
Mary was a descendant of David, or that descent from & 
female would have carried- the right to the throne, the 
title * Son of David ' is only applied to Christ in Scrip- 
ture, as being David's * successor ' in the throne of God, 
over his Israel, whether Jewish or Gentile. This m 
certainly an ingenious conjecture, but we do not think 
it is anything more, nor can we at all see how a heM 
in His descent from David, in the male natural line, 
naturally involved a rejection of the deity oi the Christ,' 
or that 'if the genealogy in Luke's Ooepel were tbe 
^enealo^y of Mary, all confidence in the integrity of 
inspiration, and in the meaning of language, would be 
shiiken from its basis.' In Rom. 1.3, it is expressly 
said that he * was made of the seed of Damd according 
to the flesh. ' In Acts 2.30 we read, d^at God had sworn 
with an oath to David, * that of the fruU of his hatf, 
according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit 
on his throne.' The * raising up' here does not refer, 
as our author supposes, to the ' resurrection,' but to the 
incarnation of Christ, as is indeed evident frMn tbe 
words, *^ fruit of his loins,' which are (no doabt 
undesignedly), omitted by our author, though found in 
all Greek MSS., and Ancient Versions. Thus even if 
we agree to omit (with the MSS. A B C, and tbe 
Sinaitic, also Lachmann, and Tifichendorf), the words 

* according to the flesh he would raise up Christ,' as in 
interpolation, the fact remains indubitable that Chiist 
was to be not merely a * successor,' but a * son ' of Darid, 

* of the fruit of his loins.' 

We may refer also to 2 Tim. 3.2-8, * Remember that 
Jesus Chnst, of the seed of David, was raised from tbe 
dead, according to my gospel,' and to Acts 13.23, *of 
this man's [David] seed hath God, accordii^ to promi**, 
raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus.' While, tneref ore 
we are not prepared formally to deny that in Hebrew 
idiom, a mere * successor ' might be spoken of as a ' son,' 
we have not the slightest doubt but that the expressioo, 

* the fruit of his loins,' does actually assert a literal fact 

SAVING FAITH, or the Faith by which the Sinner is 
consciously united to the Saviour, practically con- 
sidered, by James Morison, D.D., pp. 154. Ham'il'^ 
Contents : — Introductory ; the word Faith in the Old 
Testament ; and in the New Testament ; connection 
between Faith and Faithfulness; Saving Faith— Believ- 
ing; Bible-believing not peculiar; Believing a kind of 
Thinking ; Saving 5'aith the reception of the Testimony 
of God; Setting to the Seal that God is true; Faitba 
kind of Hearing and Seeing; Faith and Knowledge; 
Faith the Substance of things hoped for, the Evidence of 
things not seen ; Faith and Trust ; Appropriating Faith; 
Transcendent Importance of the Object of Faith; Object 
of Saving Faith twofold; Its immediate and primaiy 
object ; Its immediate and ultimate object ; Believing oj 
or in the Saviour; Degrees of Faith; living and IW 
Faith; Believing with the Heart; No fear of believing 
the right thing in a wrong way ; Tryinff to believe; B^ 
Faith and through Faith, not /or Faith ; Faith the gi/t f 
God ; Is Saving Faith a possibility to heathens? Hwp 
mine unbelief ; Christ the Ijcader and Finisher of Faith; 
the life of Faith ; the Effects of Faith. 

This copious table of contents, is out of proportion to 
the size of this little volume, but not so in reference to 
its intrinsic value. It is so simple, clear, and yncUcst, 
that it would form an admirable basis for spending a 
series of winter evenings, in profitable communion, in 
Bible Readings and Classes, Youim Men and Women « 
Meetings, as well as private perusal. It is alrea«ly im** 
ninth thousand ; would it were in its nintif-nin^! 
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« Eeclddastical Chronology till the Council of Nice. 

6 Jesus thb Christ, b. May 1, 4 yean bef. Vulgar Era. 
4 Herod the Great dies, aged 78 years. 

3 Archelaua succeeds only in Judea, Samaria k Idumea. 
2 Eleazar the high-priest deposed and Jesus son of Sias 

succeeds. 
1 The Roman temple of the Mother of the €rods burnt. 

1 Parthenius of Nicaea k Andronicns of Rhodes flounsh. 

2 Dkmysius of Halicamassus and Babrius flourish. 

8 Augustus, ag. 66, accepts the Emp. a4th time for 10 vrs. 

4 Til:«rius adopted, also(}ermanicus;Gozar made hign-p. 

5 Nioolaus of I)ama8cus flourishes; inundation of 'nb^. 

6 Archelaus banished, his dominions annexed to Syria, 

dies A. D. 17. 

7 Annas made high-priest, and continues for 8 years. 

8 Jssus ii found in the Temple among the Doctors of 

the Law. 

9 Varms defeated and slain by Arminius or Hermann. 

10 Hillel dies, aeed 112; Tiberius goes to Germany. 

11 Ovid banished; bom B.c. 43» he dies A.D. 17-18. 

12 Germanions supplants Tiberius ; Agrippa dies ; Ca- 

ligula bom. 

13 Angiwtns, aged 76, aocepts the Empire a 5th time. 

14 Tiberius succeeds him, Aug. 20; census of Rome taken. 

15 Annas the high-priest supplanted by Ishmael. 

16 Ishmael the iT-p. supplanted by Eleazar, son of Annas. 

17 Twelve cities of Asia destroyed by an earthquake. 

18 Valerius Gratus made Procurator; livy dies, ased 76. 

19 Germanicus dies, Oct. 9; Jews banished from Italy. 

20 Strabo of Amasia dies, aged 60 ; Celsus flourishes. 

21 New line of the Han Dynasty in China. 

22 Gratus makes Tshmael, son of Fabus, high-priest in- 

stead of Annas. 

23 He removes Ishmael & appoints Eleazar, son of Annas. 

24 He removes Eleazar & appoints Simon, son of Cannith. 

25 He removes Simon and appoints Caiaphas, son-in-law 

of Annas. 

26 Jesus baptised by John the Baptist in the Jordan. 

27 John imprisoned and beheaded. 

28 Seneca nourishes, dies A.D. 65. 

29 Jesus cradfied, April 8, a^ed 33 years. 

30 Agrippa^ sumamed 'the kmg,' bom, dies A.D. 94. 

31 Jonathan supplants Caiaphas as high-p. ; Abgarus fl. 

32 Klection of tne Seven ; Valerius Maximus dies. 

33 Peter reproves Simon Magus. 

34 Philip the Tetrarch dies ; Persius bom, dies a-d. 64. 

35 Stephen stoned; Saul conv. ; Columello of Cadiz dies. 

36 Pilate recalled, & Judea & Samaria annexed to Syria. 

37 Caligula sue. Tiberius, makes Agrippa kinff of Judea. 

38 Comeliusconv. ; Appionfl. ; Matthew writes ms Gospel. 

39 Herod Antipas deposed, lus kingdom given to Agrippa. 

40 Philo Judaens flourishes ; Pomponius Mela dies. 

41 Claudius succeeds ; Agripl><^ Ul. king of all Palestme. 

42 The Disciples called Christians first in Antioch ; Quin- 

tillian Dom. 

43 Agi^us prophesies ; Claudius invades Britain. 

44 Agrippa dies, Palestine becomes a Roman Province. 

45 Joseph, son of Camus, made high-priest. 

46 Fadns the Procurator recalled a&r 2 yrs. government. 

47 Agrippa *the king* receives Herod's digmty. 

48 Xibenus recalled by Claudius; Comanus becomes 

Procurator. 

49 Quadratus is President of Syria for 11 years. 

60 ApostoUo Council at Jerusalem; Mark's Gospel written. 
51 Paul's2d Journey commenc. ; Plutarch b., diesA.D. 120. 

62 Paul imprisoned at Philippi; Felix succeeds Cumanus. 

63 Paul writes to the Thessalonians and the Galatians. 

64 Nero succeeds Claudius ; Gallio is deputy of Achaia. 
55 Paul ffoes to Bphesus, and remains 2^6ars and3 months. 
66 Jonathan the high-priest dies ; Tacitus bom. i 

JfO. XX. 



57 Paul writes to the Romans and to the Corinthians. 

58 Paul goes to Jerasalem at Pentecost for the 5th time. 

59 Paul IB detained atCesarea: Nero murders his mother. 

60 Festus succeeds Felix, and ffovems 3 years : Paul at 

Malta. 

61 Paul arrives at Rome ; Boadicea defeats the Romans. 

62 Paul writes to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philip- 

pians. 

63 Paul writes to Philemon k the Hebrews ; Burrhua dies. 

64 First Roman Persecution; Paul writes to Timothy; 

Josephus at Rome. 

65 Paul writes to Titus ; Jews commence rebellion in 

Palestine. 

66 Paul writes Timothy,and suffers death; Ananias slain. 

67 Josephus surrenders to the Romans; Fo-ism begins 

in China. 

68 John writes the 'Revelation* and his three Epistles. 

69 James suffers; Nero is succeeded bv Gidba, Otno, ^o. 

70 Jerasalem destroyed byTitus, Aug. 10; Suetonius bom. 

71 Temple of Janus clos^ the 5th time; Poly carp bom. 

72 Ptolemy bom ; Church founded at Edessa. 

73 Palestine finally subdued by the Roman lesions. 

74 Era of Flaviopolis in Cilicia ; expulsion of Sie Philo- 

sophers. 

75 Temple of Janus closed ; Temple of Onias suppressed. 

76 Hadrian born, died a.d. 138. 

77 Earth(|uake in Cyprus ; pestilence in Rome. 

78 Gamahel dies ;Ptolemaeu8 of Pelusiumb., dies A.D. 140. 

79 Titus succeeds Vespasian ; death of Pliny the Elder. 

80 Great fire in Rome; Dioscorides of Cilicia flourishes. 

81 Domitian succeeds Titus ; Annaeus Comutus fl. 

82 Agricola crosses the firth of Clyde; Aretaeus of Cap- 

padocia flourishes. 

83 Domitian attacks the Catti, but retreats ; Musonius 

Rufus flourishes. 

84 Agricola victorious in Britain, but recalled by Pomi- 

tius from envy. 

85 Apollonius of Tyana accused of treason. 

86 Antoninus Pius bom, dies ▲.D. 161. 

87 Erotianus flourishes. 

88 Roman war against the DacL 

89 Cerinthus flourishes. 

90 Domitian banishes the philosophers from Rome. 

91 I^ictetus fl. ; Lucius Antony revolts and is slain. 

92 Domitian prohibits vines; Cletus of Rome succeeded 

b;^ Clement. 

93 Areola poisoned, ag. 53 ; Josephus writes Antiquities. 

94 Kmg A^ppa dies, aged 64 ; Domitian very crael. 

95 Second Roman Persecuiion of Christians. 

96 Nerva succeeds Domitian ; Statius flourishes. 

97 Cerdon is bishop in Alexandria ; the Docetae begin to fl. 

98 Trajan succeeds Nerva, prohibitsChristian assemblies. 

99 Tacitus dies, aged 43; also Philo of Byblius. 

100 John the Apostle dies; also Silius Italicus, aged 85. 

101 Clement of Remedies; Trajan vanquishes the Dacians. 

102 Justin Martvr bom in Samaria, dies a.d. 166. 

103 Hegesippus b., dies a.d. 190; Pliny sent to Pontus. 

104 Plin^ writes to Trajan regarding the Christians. 

105 Elxai teaches Ebionitism; Apolknloras flourishes. 

106 Josephusdies,aced69; alsoFrontinus; Dadasubdued. 

107 Hiim Roman Persecution. 

108 Symeon of Jerusalem suffers, is succeded by Justus. 

109 Alexander I. succeeds Evaristus as bishop of Rome. 

110 Floras, Suetonius, Plutarch, and .^Uianus flourish. 

111 Trajan returns to Rome; Papias flourishes. 

112 Zacchseus becomes bishopof Jerasalem; Pliny 'sLetter. 

113 Trajanerects his triumphal column andstatue in Rome. 

1 14 Trajan goes through Athens and Seleucia to Antioch. 

115 Hero succeeds Ignatus at Antioch; terrible earth- 

quake there. 

116 Ignatus suffers ; Benjamin of Jerasalem. 
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1 17 Hadrian snc. Trajan; Siztos becomes biahop of Home. 

118 Fourth Roman Persecution, 

119 Plutarch and Euphrates the Stoic die; Aqnila's 

Greek Version made. 

120 Justus becomes bishop of Alexandria; Suetonius dies. 

121 Marcus Antoninus bom, dies a-d. 160; Symphoroso 

martyred. 

122 Philip becomes bishop of Jerusalem. 

123 Saturninus of Antioch flourishes. 

124 Quadratus and Aristides present Apologies to Hadrian. 

125 Hadrian returns to Rome. 

126 Hadrian's edict in favour of Christians; Pertinaxdies. 

127 Telesphorus bee. bishop of Rome; Levi of Jerusalem. 

128 Sibylline oracles forged ; Carpocrates flourishes. 

129 Cornelius becomes bishop of Antioch ; Cornelius of 

Antioch flourishes. 

130 Hadrian attempts to rebuild Jerusalem ; Oalen bom. 

131 Eumenes becomes bishop of Alexandria ;Basilides dies. 

132 Barchochab raises a Jewish rebellion, and is slain. 

133 Justin Martyr converted ; Hadrian writes to Servian. 

134 Aristo of Pella presents an apology to Hadrian. 

135 Jerusalem desecrated, the Jews prohibited to enter. 

136 Marcus becomes the first Gentile bishop of Jemsalem. 

137 The Ebionites separate from the Nazarenes ; Hygin- 

us, bishop of Rome. 

138 Antoninus Pius succeeds Hadrian, aged 52. 

139 Irenaeus bom, dies a.d. 220. , 

140 Celsus attacks Christianity; Valentine goes to Borne. 

141 Cerdo excommunicated at Rome. 

142 Pius becomes bishop of Rome ; Carpocrates founds 

his sect of Gnostics. 

143 Marcus, bishop of Alexandria; Ero8,bishopof Antioch. 

144 Rise of the Ophites, Sethites, and Cainites.i 

145 Dionysius the geographer of Alexandria flourishes. 

146 Worship of Serapis introduced to Rome. 

147 Artemidoris of Ephetus fl. ; Jehuda begins the Mishna. 

148 Jus. Martyr presents his (first) Apology to Antoninus. 

149 Epist. toDiognetus writ. ; Hennas writes his Shepherd. 

150 Marcion fl. ; Anicetus becomes bishop of Rome. 

151 Bardesanes favoured by the king of Edessa. 

152 Antoninus prohibits the persecution of ChristianB. 

153 Montanus fl. ; Celadion, bishop of Alexandria. 

154 Tertullian bom, dies a.d. 220. 

155 Appolonius of Alexandria flourishes. 

156 Antonius Polemo of Loodicea fl. ; also Aulus Gellius. 

157 Valentine dies; Tatian writes his 'Diatessaron.' 

158 Poly carp visits Rome; Justin disputes with Trypho. 

159 Hermogenes the rhetorician flourishes. 

160 Theodotion makes his Greek Translation of Old T. 

161 Mark Aurelius succeeds. 

162 Fiflh Roman Persecution ; Soter. bishop of Rome. 

163 Justin Martyr writes his Second Apology; Papias dies. 

164 First Provincial Church Council held m Asia. 

165 Justin Martyr suffers ; Marcella teaches in Rome. 

166 Polycarp of Smyrna suffers; also Pionicus. 

167 Letter m>m Church of Smyrna; pestilence in Rome. 

168 Agrippinus, bishop of Alexandria ; rise of Montanism. 

169 Lucius and Crescens attack Christianity. 

170 Dionysius of Corinth writes the ' Catholic Epistles.' 

171 Eleutherus, bp. of Rome; Theophilus, bp. of Antioch. 

172 Melito, Apollmaris, k Miltiades write their Apologies. 

173 Apollinans at Council at Hierapolis excommunicates 

the Montanists. 

174 Theophilus of Antioch writes to Antolycus. 

175 He^esinpos fl. ; Modestus writes against Marcion. 

176 Tatian founds the Encratites; Caius, bp. of Jerusalem. 

177 Persecution of Christians at Lyons and Vienna. 

178 Athenagorus writes his Apology; Christianity preach- 

ed in Britain. 

179 Jewish schools flourish at Tiberius and Babylon. 

180 Commodus sue. Marcus Aurehus ; Julian of Jerusalem. 

181 Theodotion translates the Old Testament into Or^. 



182 Theophilus, Miltiades, and Apollinans die. 

183 Hegisippusdies; Pollux, AthenodoruSy&Pansaoxiiifl. 

184 Appolonius suffers ; Maximus of Jerusalem. 

185 Origen bom ; Victor succeeds Eleutherus. 

186 Irenaeus writes against Heresies; Antonius of Jenm. 

187 Lucian fl., dies a.d. 213; plM:ue in Rome and Italy. 

188 Syriac Peshito begun ; Epistle of Barnabas written. 

189 Serapion of Antioch ; Testament of XII. Patnarcbf 

written. 

190 Clement fl. at Alexandria; Demetrius of Alexandm 

191 The Mishna finished by Rabbi Jehndah ; PraxQigoei 

to Rome. 

1 92 Pantaenus preaches in Ethiopia; Theodotion at Borne. 

193 Symmachus translates Old Testament into Greek 

194 Pertinax, JiUianus, and Severus succeed each other. 

195 Nigerkilled; Rhodonfl. ; alsoJnliusCaasian, Kucratite. 

196 VictorofRomeexcommunicatesTheodotus&theEast 

197 Maximus, Heraclitus, Candidus, Apion, Sextos, lad 

Judas flourish. 

198 Tertullian writes his Apology, and then becomes % 

Montanist. 

199 Polycrates of Ephesus d. ; Galen d. ; Severos at Atiift. 

200 Chnstians before Saturninus, and beheaded; Lie* 

tus slain. 

201 Zephyrinus succeeds Victor in Rome; Symmadmsd. 

202 Sixth Roman Persecution; Origen's father martyrei 

203 Origen teaches at Alexandria ; Donald of Sc(^laiid 

baptised. 

204 Tertullian writes his Apology ; Ammonius Ssoeae i 

205 Galenus dies, b. a.d. 131 ; PJotinua bom, d. a.d. 261. 

206 Philostratus and Oppian of Corycos in CiUcia fl. 

207 Tertullian writes against Marcion. 

208 Minutius Felix writes his Octavius; Severus inBritiin. 

209 Appolonius dies ; Gordian, bishop of Jerusalem. 

210 Papinian beheaded; Severus builds wall in Britain. 

211 Caracalla succeeds at last, and kills his brother. 

212 Serapion dies, also Pantaenus; Alexander, biahop t' 

Jerusalem. 

213 Origen goes to Rome ; Lucian dies ; Caracalla in Gnl 

214 Agrippmus holds a Synod in Africa; Origen inAraba 

215 Gregory Thaumatux^fus born, dies a.d. 264. 

216 Dio Cassius and Julius Airicanus die. 

217 Macrinus succeeds ; Calixtus succeeds Victor L 

218 HELioooBALUSsucceeds;Philetus, bishop of Antioci 

219 Calixtus succeeds; Hippolytus ffoes to Italy. 

220 Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian die. 

221 Philostratus writes life of Apollonius of Tyrua 

222 Alexander Severus succeeds; Urban I. of Kome. 

223 Separate buildings first set apart f orChristian worship. 

224 Fasting, kiss of Charity, and signing with the Cro« 

common. 

225 Persian Empire of the Sassanides founded. 

226 Martina martyred at Rome; Ulpian slain. 

227 Beryllus» Germanicus, and Dio Cassius CooceLaDOs t 

228 Origen ordained a presbyter at Caesarea, Palestine- 

229 Origen returns to Alexandria; Zebinus, bp. of Antiock. 

230 Origen excommunicated ; also Noetius of Smyrna 

231 Montanist baptism rejected; Pontianus, bp.of Kome. 

232 Orisen visited by Firmilian, Athenodorus, and Tb^ 

odorus. 

233 Porphry b., d. a.d. 304; Heraclas, bp. of Alexandria. 

234 Synod of Iconium rejects Baptism by heretics. 

235 MAXIMINIU8 succeeds; Anteros, bishop of Rome. 

236 Seventh Roman PersecuOon ; Fabian, bishop of Bon*. 

dies A.D. 250. 

237 Hippolytus d. ; Herodian fl. ; Maximinus in Germa^ 

238 GoRDDiN II. succeeds ; Temple of Janus shot for 

last time. 

239 GoRDL/LN III. succeeds; Babylas, bishop of Antioch. 

240 Anthony the Monk bom; Sabinianus revolts in Africa 

241 Manes born; Beryllus converted by Origen. 

242 Beryllus condemned by Synod of Bostra in Artba 
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243 Ammontus Saccits dies; also Misitheas. 

244 Philip succeedB and favours Christdaiiity ; Plotinns 

at Rome. 

245 AraobiuB becomes a disciple of Plotinns; Nicagoras fl. 

246 Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and Dionysius of 

Alexandria die. 

247 Origen writes against Celsus; A.U.C. 1000. 

248 Cyprian bee. bp. of Carthage ; Alexandrine persecution. 

249 Decius succeeds; Fabian suffers; Dionysius, bishop 

of Alexandria. 

250 Eighth Roman PerseaUion ; Cyprian flees fr. Carthage. 

251 Gaxlussuc; Origen imprisoned; Novatian ordained. 

252 Cornelius, bishop of Rome, which has 46 priests, 7 

deacons, &c. 

253 LuciAN I. succeeds; Origen dies; Novatian disputes. 

254 Stephen I. bishop of lU>me ; Alexander, bishop of 

Uappadocia dies. 

255 Ambrose of Alexandria dies; Marcion deposed. 

256 Stephen of Rome rebuked by Cyprian and Synod of 

Cfarthage. 

257 Valerian succeeds; Sixtus II. bishop of Rome. 

258 Cyprian martyred, aged 58; Gregory of Cappadocia b. 

259 O ALLIENUS tolerates Christianity; Sabellius in Egypt. 

260 Hosius of Cordova bom, dies a.d. 359-60. 

261 Plotinns dies, bom a.d. 205. 

262 Origen'sOctupla transcribed; Nepos the Millenarian. 

263 Sal^llianism condenmed by Dionysius & Rom. Synod. 

264 Paul of Samosata condemned by Council of Antioch, 

265 Theognostos, Longinus, and Commodianus flourish. 

266 The Heruli invade Thrace, Asia, and Greece. 

267 Dionysius of Alexandria and Anatolus of Laodiceadie. 

268 Clattpius II. succeeds; Eusebius,bp.of Laodicea dies. 

269 SecondSynod of Antioch against Paul ; Felixl . of Rome. 

270 Aurelian sue. ; Eusebius bom; Gregory Thau. 

271 Quintillus succeeds; Dionysius of Rome dies. 

272 Ninth Roman Per necittion; Paul of Samosata deposed. 

273 Manes burnt to death; Longinus slain. 

274 Constantino bom; Rise of Manicheism in Persia. 
276 Tacitus succeeds; Eutychian succeeds Felix I. 

276 Florian and Probus sue. ; Arnobius leaves Plotinns. 

277 lamblichus bom, dies a.d. 333; Timaeus of Antioch. 

278 Archelaus of Carrhae fl. ; Probus goes to Illyricum, 

279 Probus overruns Gaul ; Manicheism fl. in the West. 

280 Probus treats a Persian Embassy with scorn. 

281 Cyril made bishop of Antioch, and dies a.d. 292. 

282 Carus, Carinus, and Numerian succeed. 

283 Cains succeeds Eutvchian; Theonas,bp. of Alexandria. 

284 DiocLESiAN and Maximian succeed ; Calpumius fl. 

285 Eusebius of Nicomediab.; ThcognostusatAlexanflria. 

286 Dionysius of Paris suffers; Maximianus wars in Gaul. 

287 Apostolic Constitution and Canons forced. 

288 Hilarion bom, dies a.d. 371; Ulpian dies. 

289 Establishment of the Franks in Gaul; Treb. PoUio fl. 

290 James of Nisibis b. ; Flavins Vopiscus & Methodius fl. 

291 Hierax teaches Humanitananism in Egypt. 

292 Dorotheus founds the School of Antioch. 

293 The Empire divided into 4 parts; Pagan rites adopted. 

294 Hilary of Poictiers bom, dies a.d. 367. 

295 Marcellinus succeeds Cains, and dies A.D. 305 ; the 

Carpi defeated. 

296 Arnobius writes against the Gentiles ; ConstantiuB 

in Britain. 

297 Eustathius of Antioch bom, dies a.d. 337. 

298 Athanasius b., d. A. d. 371 ; Zabdas, bp. of Jerasalem. 

299 Peter made bishop of Alexandria, and Tyrannus of 

Antioch. 

300 Epiphanius bom, dies a.d. 403; Peter of Alexandria. 

301 Eusebius of Emesa bom ; Hermon, bp. of Jerusalem. 

302 Eustathius of Sebaste bom. 

303 Ttnth Roman PerseaUion ; Damianus suffers. 

304 Porphry of Tyre dies, bom A.D. 233; Eug[enius revolts. 

305 Synod of Cirta ; Hierocles attacks Chnstianity. 



306 CoNSTANTiNE succceds ; Damascus of Rome bom. 

307 Didymus the Blind bom ; also Eusebius of Vercelli. 

308 Synod of 270 bishops in Africa; Marcellus succeeds. 

309 Pamphilius suffers; Synod of Elvira; Sapor II. bom. 

310 Lactantius writes his Divine Institutions ; Eusebius 

succeeds. 

311 Methodius, Lucian, and Peter of Alexandria suffer. 

312 Constantine converted; Ephraim Syrus bom. 

313 Milan Edict in favour of Christianity. 

314 Council of ArlesagainsttheDonatists; Sylvester I. sue. 

315 Cyril of Jerasalem bom, dies a.d. 386. 

316 libanius b., d. a.d. 400 ; Didymus of Alexandria b. 

317 Donatist Schism in Africa; Council of Ancyra, 

318 Arius discusses Christ's Divinity, and flies, d. a.d. 326. 

319 Constantino's Edict tolerating Paganism. 

320 Eastem Church has 1000 bishops, and Western 8^. 

321 Sunday observance enjoined by Constantine. 

322 Acacius of Beroca bom; famine in Africa. 

323 Epiphanius bom, dies a.d. 403; Licinius slain. 

324 General Edict of toleration ; the Empire half Christian. 

325 Council of Nice ; Basil and Gregory Nazienzen bom. 



The Sabbath of the Decalogue. 

It is often assumed that, because, in observing the 
Sabbath, we reckon from midnight to midnight, whereas 
the Jews reckoned from sunset to sunset, we depart, to 
some extent, from the literal meaning of the fourth 
commandment. But is not this altogether a mistake ? 
What the fourth commandment enjoins is — that o </ay, 
the day which is the Sabbath of the Lord our God, be 
observed by us as a day of holy rest ; but it says nothing 
whatever as to the point of time from which we are to 
begin in reckoning that day. 

Indeed, in this respect the fourth commandment is 
exactly like the other commandments of the Decaloffiie. 
Take, for example, the eighth commandment. It lays 
down the ereat general principle that we must not steal 
our neighbour's property ; but it does not determine 
what M his property, and what is not. It leaves that to 
be determined by the usages and laws of civil society in 
any ^ven age and country : and, although these usages 
and laws may be very dinerent in one country, and at 
one time, from what they are in another country and at 
another time, yet the eighth commandment applies 
equally to all countries and to aU times. 

8o with regard to the fourth commandment. It la^rs 
down the great general principle that the day which is 
the Sabbath of the Lord our God is to be spent by us in 
holy rest. But it takes nothing whatever to do with 
determining when that day begins or when it ends. It 
leaves that to the usages and laws of civil societ]^. And 
in reckoning the sabbath from midnight to midnight, we 
are as literculy obeying the fourth commandment as was 
the Jew who, during the Mosaic dispensation, reckoned 
it from sunset to sunset. You might as well assert that, 
because our laws affecting property are difierent from 
those of the Jewish code, we therefore do not literally 
observe the eighth commandment, as assert that because 
we do not reckon our time in the same way as the Jews 
did, we do not literallv observe the fourth. 

It would not be difficult to shew that the Jewjeh 
mode of reckoning the commencement of the day was 
itself a departure m>m the original mode, and that our 
present mode comes far nearer both to the original 
arrangement, and also to the indications met with in the 
New Testament respecting the first day of the week, 
than does the Jewisn method of reckoning the day from 
sunset to sunset. But without entering upon this 

I subject at present, I would leave the general view of the 
matter, given above, for the careful consideration of the 
readers of Biblical Notes and Queries. J. Kslmah . 
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The Atonement of Christ— Its Extent 

{Ccm^uedfrom page 281.) 

Athai^asius, who died A.D. 373, writes: — 
Formerly the world as guilty was under jud^ent 
from the iaw, but now the Word has taken on himself 
the judgment, and having 8u£fered in his body for o^, 
has bestowed salvation to all, — Orat. c. Arian. i. 60. 

It was requisite that death should be endured /or dH, 
that what was due /rom cM might be satisfied, therefore 
the Word .... assumed a b<^y capable of dying that 
he miffht offer that as his own for aU, and that, suffering 
for aU .... he might destroy the deviL — De Incam, 
Verbi. 

For the incarnate presence of the Saviour .... be- 
came the salvation of every creature, — Epis. ad Add- 
phium contra Arian, 

Greoort Nazianzen, who died a.d. 390, writes : — 

He is made all things to all, that he might gain aU. — 
Orat. 81. 

A few drops of blood, refreshing the whole world .... 
knitting ana gathering us together with all men, unto 
one. — Urat, 42. 

€rod unto aU alike doth consign his birth, death, resur- 
rection, and heaven. — Idem. Carm. 3, prsscept. ad Virgin. 

Babil, who died a.d. 397, writes : — 
Yet was there found for aU men together one worthy 
price of the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which he 
shed f or otf of us .... he did not give to God a pro- 
pitiation for himself, but for the whole world. — In PiUni 
xlviii. 

It is meet to love and serve him who hath bestowed 
so great a benefit on the race of man, that he spared not 
his own son, but delivered him up in behalf of us aU. — 
Jn Psalm bd. 

Ambrose, who died a.d. 397, writes : — 
The brazen serpent, in a figure, was, as it were, 
fastened to a cross, because it was announced that the 
true serpent was to be crucified for the human race .... 
and in truth to blot out the sins of the w?iole world. — 
Apol. David. 1. c. 2. 

0HRTB08T0M, who died A.D. 407, writes : — 
The Levitical sacrifices never took away any one 
man's sin so much as once, but this [of Chnst] uiat of 
the whole world, for when it was in d£uiger of perishins, 
it immediately delivered it from the wrath of God. — Tn 
John i. 29. 

He sheweth thee him who hath cancelled aU sins. — 
In Bom. iv. 25, horn. 9. 

Hilary, who died a.d. 449, writes: — 
He is good in whom is the hope, and we are to hope 
in him b^use he is merciful, because with him is plen- 
teous redemption, because he redeemed aU from all their 
sins. — In Pial. czzix. 

Leo the Great, who died a.d. 461, writes : — 
That he might repair the life of all men^ he took on 
himself the cause of all men, and that. which he of all 
men was not bound to do, he made void the force of the 
old hand-writinff, by making payment for all men. — 
Sermon xii. de PoMione Domin. ; Idejn, Epist. 72. 

Rabanits Maurus, who died a.d. 866, writes : — 
' To give his life a ransom for many ;' when he took 
the form of a servant, and shed his blood for the world. 
And he did not say he gave his life a ransom for all, but 
for many, for those who would believe. — On Matt. zx. 
28. 



Theophylact, who died a.d. 1100, writes ^- 
* To give his life a ransom for many,' that U all, kr 
'many ' are alL— On MaU. 20.2a 'My blood ehed for 
manv ;' but he savs it was shed for many, that ia, fiv 
all, for many are alL— On Matt, xxvi. 28. 

Thomas Aquinas, who died a.d. 1274, writes:— 
He is the propitiation for our sins ; for some eficadowif, 
but for all sufficiently, for the price of his blood is nffio- 
ent for the sidvation of all men, but has not efficacy ex- 
cept in the elect.— On 1 Tim. ii 6. 

TosTATUs, Bishop of Av^ who died a.d. 1454, writei:- 
It is sought why Christ said that he came to gire Iiii 
life a ransom for many, for it appears Uiat he gave it k 
all; for we are saved by the death of Christ, and othff- 
wise salvation is not possible: 'For there is none otha 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we mast 
be saved, except the name of Jesus ' (Acts 4), therefore 
it follows that there was no other way through whidi 
they might be saved thim his death. If, therefore, then 
might be some for whom Christ had not died, these ootid 
not be saved, even if they should attempt to attain sal- 
vation. But this is absurd, for, as the Apostle aayi, 
' every one who shall call on the name of the Lord aM 
be saved.' For there misht be some to whom it vai 
not possible to be saved, whatever ^ood works they mi^t 
do, even if they believed in Chnst and p^oimed his 
law ; which is absurd. The words then are seen to be 
what they ought to say, that he save his lif e a lanMu 
for all. The words are, that the blood of Christ whkh 
was shed is sufficient for a satisfaction to Gfod for the liiii 
of all men, and yet is not therefore oommunicated to aQ 
men, because then good and bad would equallv be aaTed, 
since the blood of Christ suffices for the redemption o^ 
all, but they only are saved to whom is communicitol 
the benefit of the blood of Christ; but that commniii» 
tion is made according to the condition given by hip- 
namely, that they who intend to be saved must bdi^ 
and observe the law ; but they who wHl not beheve ^ 
be condemned (Mark 16.), and because sllwho doaiA 
believe the sospel (Rom. 10.) cannot all be saved, and* 
the blood of Christ does not profit aU. Since therefon 
the blood of Christ is understood to be sufficient for ^ 
redemption of all ; for if all were willing to believe iD 
could and vxmld be saved, but the blood of Chiist vtf 
not shed efficiently, for it does not profit all, since it do« 
not profit those who are condemned, and thus Out 
commonly speaks as below (Matt. 26. and Mark H.}- 
namely, ' Tnia is the cup of my blood, which shall be 
shed for many for the remission of sins.' 

Bede says, ' But he did not say that he gave hii life i 
ransom for all, but for many, that is, for those who ven 
willing to believe; and thus Christ said (John 17), "^ 
pray for these, and not for the world, and not only i<* 
these, but also for them also which shadl believe oo is* 
through their word. " But it is manifest that the ^V' 
of Chnst would avail for the whole world, but he hmw 
did not wish that it should avail except to them who 
were willing to believe on him. But since it is objected 
that the blood of Christ was not shed for all, that tho« 
micht be some who could not be saved. E^t if Chri^ 
had intended that his words should be understood abeo> 
lutely his blood would avail for some and not for others, 
they could not be saved for whom his blood had not beea 
shed, and yet the blood of Christ was shed for all, inat- 
much as it sufficed for the redemption of all, and yet, iot 
so it is, that all do not participate of the benefit of that 
blood, because they are untoilUng. It is said, not that it 
was shed fur all, that is, actually conducing to the ben^ 
of all, and thi:} is what is conmionly said, that the blood 
of Christ was given sufficiently for all, but not efdt^- 
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Otfaenrise it can be said that Chriit absolutely shed his f accord, that he miflht relieve the frailty (of man's nature), 
blood for some, and not for all; not indeed as if there torn death into salvation, &c. — In Apoc c. xiv. p. 538. 
vere some for whom he was unwilling to shed his blood. 



but because he himself knew that there were some who 
did not lay hold of him, nor were the^ willinff to do so who 
were condenmed, and for these he did not shed his blood, 
and because these yet having liberty could be converted 
while they lived, if they were loUUng to be converted ; the 
blood of Christ was avaUabU for them. — Qucut, ci. in 
MaU. 

The Homiliss or the Church or Enolanp, written 
A.D. 1562, declare : — 

It is a belief, not only that the death of Christ is 
available for the remission of sins and reconciliation with 
God, and idso that he made a full and sufficient sacrifice 
for thee, a perfect deanaing for thy Hub. — Homily on the 
Sacrament, Part I. 

Truman, who died a.d. , writes : — 
' If any man hear my words, and believe not [surely you 
mU say this is meant of a non-elect man] I judge him not ; 
for I came not to condemn the world, but to save the 
world,' which reason would have no show of reason, 
except Christ came to save that man — except he be one 
of that world he came to save. — Oreat PropilkUion, p. 
219. 

Calvik, who died A.D. 1564, writes: — 
* Which is shed for many. * By the word many he means 
not a part of the world only, but the whole human race. 
—On MaU. xx. 28. 

They are madmen, therefore, who seek their own sal- 
vation, or that of others, in the whirlpool of predestina- 
tion.— -On John vi 40. 

Ursine, who died a.d. 1583, writes: — 
Therefore, as he has died for all in the sufficiency of 
his ransom, only for those believing in its efficiency, so 
also he willed to die for aM in common as to the suffici- 
ency of his merit, that is, he wished, by his death, to 
merit ffrace, righteousness, life sufficiently for all, because 
he wimed noting to be wanting in him and his merit, 
that all the impious who perish might be without apology. 
— Catech. par, ii. quest, il. 

L. Lavater, who died a.d. 1586, writes: — 
Some say, I could willing y die, but the magnitude of 
my sins midges me that I am afraid of death. Such 
minds are to be raised with this consolation, that we 
know that God laid our sins on Christ, that for aU of us 
he miide satisfaction on the cross. — In Ezek. Hom. xviii 

R. GuALTiSR, who died a.d, 1586, writes: — 
And this Christ clearly expresses when being about to 
name those whom God so loved. He does not make men- 
tion of Abraham, or of Isaac, or of Jacob, Moses, David, 
the Prophets, the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, or holy 
Martyrs, but of the world, which our Evangelist testi- 
fies to lie wholly in evil, and whose prince Chnst himself 
in more than one place affirms to be the devil. — Homil. 
20 in John 3.16. 

Therefore, even as through the offence of one, condem- 
iiAtion is propagated in all men, so also through the 
righteousness of one, justification of life is propagated in 
au men. — On Bom. 5. 18. 

Paul thus teaches that Christ himself is sinned against, 
BO that even the merit of His death is turned aside when 
we destroy him whom He through his death and blood 
restored to life. — On Rom. 14.15. 

J. Fox, who died a.d. 1587, writes :— : 
The Lord, seeing the miserable and lost condition of our 
infirmity, by an innate frailty prone to evil, so loved the 
warldf that his only begotton Sim he bestowed of his own 



W. Perkins, who died a.d. 1602, writes:— 
Every one in the church, by the command of €rod, 
'Believe the Gospel,' is bound to believe himself to be 
redeemed by Chnst, as well reprobates as elect. 

The Articles of the Irish Church, approved in 

1615, declare:— 
He came, as a lamb without spot, to take away the 
sins of the world, by the sacrifice of himself once made. — 
Section: 



Chamier, who died a.d. 1621, writes : — 
The righteousness of Christ is common for the saving 
of oA to eternal life. — Fanstrat. t. iiL lib. xxi. c. xxi s. 
8. p. 914. 

Edward Polhill, who died a.d. , writes : — 
Christ was a surety for all, and satisfied for the sins of 
aU, for if all did believe and repent the sins of all would 
be remitted, and remitted they could not be without a 
surety, and a surety making satisfaction ; therefore such 
a surety was Christ for them alL — The Divine Will con- 
sidered, p. 308. 

The Marrow or Modern Dtvinitt, written a.d. 1646, 
declares: — 
(}o preach the gospel to every creature, that is, €k> and 
tell every man without exception, that here is good news 
for him; Christ is dead for him ; and if fie wiu take him 
and accept of his righteousness, he shall nave him. — Ch. ii. 
sect. iii. § 3. 

G. J. Vossius, who died a.d. 1649, writes: — 
The Greek fathers always, and even the Latin fathers, 
who lived before Auffustine, are wont to say ; those are 
predestinated to life whom G<)d foresaw would live piously 
and rightlv, or, as others say, whom he foresaw would 
believe and persevere, 'who were about to believe on him 
unto etemai life,' as in 1 Tim. 1.16, which they so 
interpret that predestination unto glory is made, it is 
said, according to the f oreknowledse of faith and persever- 
ance. But they do not mean a foreknowledge of those 
things which a man was to do from the potcer of nature, 
but what were to be done bv the power of grace, both 
given before and following after, so that this consent of 
antiquity ffives no help either to Pelagians, or Semi- 
Pelagians, for both these believe the cause of predestina- 
tion to be assignable on man's part, according to all its 
effects, but the catholics acknowledge the first grace to 
be conferred, not of merit, but of grace, tiierefore they 
did not suppose, on the part of man, a cause assignable 
for predestmation to preventing grace. — Hist. Felag. lib. 
vi. thes. 8. 

From this addition to the opinion of Ausustine, it 
seems clear enough that both Augustine and Prosper, as 
well as Pela^us and his followers, agreed on this, that 
justifying faith, and regenerating grace, may be lost, and 
are lost, by very many. 

Therefore, they by no means come up to the mind of 
antiquity, who, when they read in Augustine and others, 
that the elect of God either never fall away, or before 
death return to God, gather from hence that their opinion 
was, that believers always persevere in faith, or at least 
never utterly fall away from the divine grace; whose 
argument gutters in this, that believers and elect are 
convertible terms ; whereas according to Auffustine, elect 
and believers are not reciprocal, but elect and perseveiing 
believers. Yea, all that disputation which Augustine 
had with Pelagius and the jMassilians concerning the 
perseverance of the sainte had plainlv a contrary hypo- 
thesis. For unless it be conoeded that some believers 
and 1^008 ones do fall away and never return, do fall 
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and never rise again, this question completely ceases, 
why some of them persevere and others not, which was 
so earnestly discussed between Augustine and his adver- 
saries. "Wny all antiquity is adverse to inde/ectabilUy, 
nor is there any — so tar as we can remember — of the 
ancients to be found, who judge that believers have any 
absolute certainty concerning their own perseverance. 
They indeed acknowledge that the minds of the sons of 
God ought not to be tortured with anxiety of doubt, 
while they have a confidence of hope which may sustain 
with sufficient consolation, both those who are to fall, 
and may raise up those already fallen; but yet they 
deny that any one, because he may know himself to be 
among the number of those presently believing, is able 
to promise to himself during the rest of the time of his 
life, the favour of God, that he may presume to believe 
confidently concerning himself as if taught by divine 
revelation, never himself to incur the guilt of adultery, 
murder, idolatry, though David, Solomon, and others, 
declined in such a degree from the ways of the Lord, or, 
if he shall glide with them into such heinousness, also 
like David, shall have the time of his life prolonged till 
on his serious repentance he also shall be reconciled to 
God. Such an absolute certainty they deny to be 
expedient in this life, as well as exposed to many temp- 
tations, &c.^^Ibid., lib. vi. thes. 12. 

Hemminoius, who died a.d. 1660, writes:^ 
Neither is H^ere that any one should think that the 
Son was sent into the world that some elect ones only 
of the human race He might redeem, but rather that the 
sins of the whole world He should take away. — De Instil. 
Christian. 

KiMEDONTTUS, who died a.d. 1660, writes:— 
It is doing us (Calvinists) an injury, and they are no 
better than false witnesses, who clamour against us, that 
we deny Christ to have died for ali, and his propi- 
tiation to be for the sins of the whole world. — Synops. de 
Redemptione. 

FiFTy-Two London Presbtiebian Ministers. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of poor souls, which 

Christ hath ransomed with his blood, shall thereby be 

betrayed, seduced, and endangered to be undone to all 

etermty. — Testimony to the Tntth of Jesus Christ, p. 32. 

The Geneva Confession, a.d. , declares: — 
Thus of his free mercy, without compulsion, he offered 
himself up as the only sacrifice to purge the sins of all 
the world, so that all other sacrifices for sin are blasphe- 
mous, and derogate from the sufficiency thereof. — ihtn- 
lop^s Harmony of Confessions, vol. ii., p. 5. 

[This Confession was received and approved by the 
Church of Scotland.] 

Ralph Erskine, who died a.d. 1752, writes:— 
To believe in God, is to credit the record that he 
hath given of his Son: 'and this is the record, that 
#od hath ffiven to us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son ;' he that does not thus believe, * hath^made God a 
Uar.* — 1 John 5.10, 11. To come to him by faith, then, 
is to close with him in the gospel record, and upon the 
divine testimony; to have a divine persuasion of the 
truth and goodness of the gospel message, with particular 
application to yourself. — Works, vol. iv. p. 165. 

Ebenezer Erskine, who died a.d. 1754, writes: — 
All mankind, every creature come of Adam, are dead 
in sin ; and yet we are commissioned to co and preach 
and prophesy unto those dead and dry bones. Now, 
upon what ground does this commission go? Why, you 
will see, I John 5.11, that it goes upon a ^;ift or grant 
of life that God has made to mankind-smners, in a 
• second Adam, a new covt^nant head : * This is the record 



of God, that God hath given to us (sinners of Adam's 
race) eternal life; and this life is in his Son;' and our 
preaching of the ffospel is just a publication of thia 
authentic grant of life to the dead, made by God in the 
word : when the dead hear this, their souls live. Isa. 
54.3.— Works, p. 884, ed. 1741. 

T. Boston, who died a.d. 1772, writes: — 
But that God hath given eternal life to a certain select 
set of men, can never, in reason, be deemed to be a 
warrant for all men to believe. Moreover, the great sin 
of unbelief lies in not believing this record ; but it doUi 
not lie in not believing that God hath given eternal life 
to actual believers, or to the elect; for the most desperate 
unbelievers believe that, insomuch that their belief of it 
adds to their torment ; but it lies in their not beUeving, 
that to mankind-sinners, and to tliemselves in particular, 
God hath given eternal life. This is what mes in the 
face of the gospel of God, which is the proclaimed deed 
of the gift and ^rant of Christ and all his benefits to 
sinners of mankmd, declaring the crant thereof to be 
made them, and calling them to take possession of the 
same as their own. — View of tJt,e Covenant of Grace, 
chap. vi. 

Christ is given to mankind-sinners indefinitely. It is 
not to the elect only, but to sinners indefinitely, elect or 
not elect ; sinners of the race of Adam without excep> 
tion, whatever they have been, whatever they are, 
whatever qualifications they have, whatever they want. 

1. This ffift and grant is conceived in the same ample 
terms, without any restriction to any particular set of 

en 

2. Christ is given to mankind-sinners as the manna 
was given to the Israelites. Now the manna was given 
to the Israelites indefinitely ; to those who loathed it as 
well as to them that loved it. 

3. There is made to mankind-sinners indefinitely a 
gift of the benefits of his purchase, which yet are never 
given but in and through himself 

4. Lastly, if Christ were not given to mankind-sinnen 
indefinitely, but there were some the world who have 
no part in the gift of Christ, then the ministers of the 

;ospel might not offer him to all, nor might idl receive 



Behold here, admire, and believe the great love of 
God to a lost world, in providing a Saviour, and such a 
Saviour for them, even his own Son! The Scripture 
speaks of this in a very high strain. John 3. 16, * God 
so loved the world, that he ^ve his only begotten Son,' 
ftc. There was a man-love m God, Titus 3.4, ' But the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour tovrards man 
appeared,' — a love of the kind, mankind. It has 
appeared in two eminent instances : first, in secniing by 
an irreversible decree the salvation of some of them; 
second, in providing a Saviour for the whole of the kind, 
constituting his own Son Saviour to the lost family of 
Adam indefinitely. Believe it with application to your- 
selves. If upon this a secret murmur begins to go 
through your heart — But it was notf&r me ; crush it in 
the bud, for it is a bud of helL If you are not one of 
the devil kind, but of sinful mankind, it wa* for yon. 
The Father gave Christ a Saviour for you, that if you 
would believe on him, you should not perish; he sent 
his Son from heaven with full instructions and ample 
powers to save you, if you will believe.— ^'frmon«. 

Isaac Milner, who died a.d. 1820, writes :— 
Another subject, of which the reader, versed in theo- 
loffical controversy, would wish to be informed, is, 
whether Au^stine held particular redemption. Very 
few words will suffice for this. He constantly connects 
the doctrine of grace with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit; I cannot find that he does so with the redemp- 
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tion of the Son of Qod, In one place, the text 'who 
would have all to be saved/ is explained by him ambi|[U- 
oosly and variously. But, in truth, whether Christ died 
only for the elect or not, or for all men, was never the 
object of his controversies ; and certainly in his practical 
discourses he always represents the sacrifice of Christ as 
universal ; so every preacher should do, if he means to 
profit his hearers. On occasion of the controversies. 
Augustine was objected to, a^ denyin^r that Christ died 
for idL But Prosper, his admirer and follower, and as 
strict a predestinarian as any writer in any age, main- 
tains that Auffustine held 'that Christ give himself a 
ransom for all.* Doubtless the natural and obvious 
sense of Scripture is the same ; and the notion of par- 
ticular redemption was unknown to the ancients, and 1 
wish it had remained equally so to the modems. — Church 
History, cent. v. chap. ix. vol. ii. p. 466, edit. 1827. 

Robert Riocaltoun, who died a.d. , writes: — 

Thus we find all thinss standing as in the record 
which the apostle John teus us God has made concerning 
his Son, or the testimony he has ffiven — viz., * That God 
hath given to us eternal life, ana that this life is in his 
Son ; so that he that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son hath not life.' Which, whosoever 
believes not, he assures us, makes God a liar, because he 
doih not believe his testimony. This, one should think, 
mifht fully determine what has wrought much dis- 
turbance among Christians — viz., who the us are to whom 
God is said to have ^ven eternal. Nobody, sure, will 
doubt of his having given it to such as are reisdly put in 
possession of it. AU the doubt is, whether God had 
made such a deed of gift, such a grant of life, as every 
one who hfars it is hound to believe, with such a firmness 
of faith as shall determine him to flee to it as a refuge to 
lay hold in the hope set before him there. — Works, vol. 
a p. 150. 

Thomas Scott, who died a.d. 1821, writes:-— 

It seems to be the decided opinion of his lordship [the 
Bishop of Lincoln], that the evangelical clergy, especially 
such of them as believe the doctnne of personal election, 
hold what is called 'particular redemption,* whereas 
very few of ^em adopt it. The author of these 
remarks [Mr Scott himselt]f urged by local circumstances, 
rather than by choice, above twenty-four vears since, 
avowed his cussent irom. the doctrine of particular 
redemption, as held by many professed Calvinists, 
especially amongst the dissenters. — Remarks on ToniUm's 
B^utation of Calvinism, voL i. p. 447-8. 
Edward Williams, D. D. , who died a.d. , writes : — 

Since overtures of pardon and reconciliation are made 
to sinners, many of whom are eventually not pardoned 
and reconciled, how can the consequence be avoided, 
that tiie promsion, in its rectoral desion, must be more 
extensive than actuid salvation? Must it not be 
equally so with the overture? And must not the 
aavantages proposed be the purchase of the Mediator? 
If the overture have no other basis than the foreseen 
aversion of the sinner to the blessinss proposed to him, 
then the import of the proposal would be. If you believe 
dkfcUaehood, God is wilung to bestow upon you pardon 
and Ufe! For how can the invitation, command, or 
threateninff, be otherwise than false and delusive, if the 
provision of sacrifice and merit be desicned exclusively for 
elect sinners? How can any other have a warrant to 
believe the testimony concerning Christ crucified? On 
this principle, every person must know his election before 
he has any warrant to believe ; or if he believe the testi- 
mony wiwout this knowledge, he is required to believe 
without evidence, and to act the part of a presumptuous 
intruder in order to acquire it. We conclude, therefore, 
firsts that every man addressed by the gospel is under 



obligation to receive Christ and his benefits, in virtue of 
the meritorious price of redemption being rectorally 
designed for him as one of the human race ; and, secondly 
that the elect have no warrant beside this for believing, 
there being no other basis of belief for any one of man- 
kind. — Equity of Divine Government, ch. 5, s. 2. 

Robert Hall, who died a.d. 1831, writes :— 
Here, sir, my sentiments give me the advantage of 
you ; for on that point I entertain no doubt whatever ; 
I believe firmly in * general redemption.* I often preach 
it; and I consider the fact, *that Christ died tor all 
men,' as the only basis that can support the universal 
offer of tiie go^pcL * But you admit the doctrine of 
election,' rephed Dr Balmer, 'which necessarily implies 
limitation. Do you not think that election and par- 
ticular redemption are inseparably connected?' *I 
believe firmly,' he rejoined, *m election; but I do not 
think it involves particular redemption ; I consider tlie 
sacrifice of Christ as a remedy, not only adapted but 
intended for all, and as placing all in a salvable state ; 
as removing all barriers to their salvation, except such 
as arise from their own perversity and depravity. But 
Crod knew that none would accept the remedy merely of 
themselves, and therefore, by what may be regarded as 
a separate arrangement, he resolved to glorify ms mercy, 
by effectually applying salvation to a certain number of 
our race through the agency of his Holy Spirit. I appre- 
hend, then, the limiting clause implied in election refers 
not to the purchase but to the apphcation of redemption. 
—UaWs Works, voL i. p. 160, App. note A, ed. 1835. 

JoHK Anoell James, who died a.d. 1860, writes : — 
You are to believe that God really loves the world, 
and is truly willing and waiting to save the chief of 
sinners, and that he therefore is benevolent to you; and 
thus, instead of dwelling in the idea of a mere general or 
universal love, you are to bring the matter home to 
yourself, and to believe that God has good- will towards 
you, has given Christ to die for you; you are a part of 
the world which God loved, and for which Christ died, 
and you are not to lose yourself in the crowd. You 
are not to consider the scheme of redemption for any- 
body, or for everybody, but yourself; and you are to 
give the whole an individual bearing upon yourself. 
You are to say, *God is well-disposed towards me; 
Christ was given for me; died for me as well as for 
others ; I am invited ; I shall be saved if I trust in 
Christ; and I am as welcome as any one to Christ.' 
Faith is not a belief in your own personal religion, this 
is the assurance of hope; but it is a belief tnat God 
loves sinners, and that Christ died for sinners, and for 
you among the rest ; it is not a belief that you are a real 
Christian, but that Christ is willing to give you all the 
blessings included in that term. It is the belief of some- 
thing out of yourself, but still of something concerning 
yourself. — Anxious Inquirer, Ch. v. p. 68, 69. 

The Rev. Dr Candlish, who writes : — 
He is the propitiation for all sinners and for all sins. 
No sin, no sinner, is at any time beyond the reach of 
that great atonement. It meets the case of all mankind^ 
all the world, and therefore it meet thy case, be thy 
backslidins ever so grievous, thy guilt ever so aogra- 
vated. Thou couldst not venture to appropriate Cmist 
as the propitiation for thy sins otherwise than as he is 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. It is 
only because thou believest and art sure that no sin no 
sinner, in all the world is debarred from that wondrous 
fountain tilled with blood, that thou canst summon 
courage to jdunge in it thyself afresh. ^/*tri( EpistU qf 
John, p. 65. 

{To be continued.) 
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Variations of theSinaitic,Vatiean, 

and Alexandrian MS8. 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Title : S V( A) The first to the Corin- 
thians. I. 1 A om. cilled to be; V 
of Christ Jesus 2 V to the Church of 
God (the sanctified in Christ Jesus) 
which is at Corinth ; A of Jesus our 
Lord 4 SV ow. my 4 A* am. of God 
6 y om. Christ 14 A I thank my 
God, &• am, God 15 SVA that ye 
were baptised in my name 20 SVA 
wisdom of the world 22 SVA require 
signs 23 SVA and unto the Gentiles 
foolishn. 25 SVA* am. is be/are 
stronger 28 S* and weak things of 
the world ; S A chosen, things which 
are not 29 SVA in the presence of 
God 30 V is made our wisdom. 

II. 1 SA the mystery of God 4 SV 
words of wisdom 9 A am. But : VA 
what things soever 10 V for God; 
SVA by the Spirit 11 A For who 
knoweth 13 SVA which the Spirit 
teacheth; V comparing spiritual 
things spiritually. 

III. 2 SVA owi. and; V neither 
now are ye able 3 SVA am. and 
divisions 4 A I am of Paul, but an- 
aUier I am of Ap. ; SVA are ye not 
men 5 SVA What then is Apollos? 
and what i$ Paul? ministers 12 SVA 
upon the foundation; V gold and 
silver 22 SVA all are yours (V ours). 

IV. 2 VA Moreover, here an earth 
it is ; S Moreover, here an earth what 
require ye in stewards? That a man 
4 S for he that judseth me 6 S am. 
And btfare these; §VA that by us 
ye might learn not to be above those 
things which are written 8 A am. ye 
have reigned as kings without us (a 
mere error) 9 SVA For I think, God 
14 SA waminff you 15 V am. Jesus 
17 SA For this same cause 17 S 
which be in Christ Jesus. 

V. 1 SVA as is not even among 3 
SVA verily absent 4 SA in the name 
of the Lord; VA am. Christ be/are 
when; SVA om. Christ before to 
deliver 5 V am, Jesus; A of our 
Ix>rd Jesus Christ 7 SVA om. there- 
fore; SVA am. for us V not far 
neither 10 SVA am. Yet; SVA and 
extortioners 12 SVA om. also; S 
shall not ye judge 13 SV will judge; 
SVA am. Therefore. 

VI. 2 SVA Or do ve not 3-6 A 
am. these verses 6 SV among you, 
that shall be 7 S am. therefore; SVA 
it is utterly a fault with you, A am, 
utterly 1 1 V of our Lord Jesus, S of 
the Lord Jesus Christ 14 A and also 
raiseth up us, V and hath also raised 
up us 15 SA our bodies 16 A am. 
saith he 20 S am. therefore; SVA 
om. and in your spirit, which are 
God's. 

VII. 1 SV am. unto me 8 SVA her 
duty for due benevolence 6 SVA 
yourselves to prayer, and be togethef 



again; V for incontinency 7 SVA 
But I would 8 A that U is trood 13 S 
And if a woman hath; SvA leave 
her husband 14 SVA by the brother 
far by the husband 15 8 A hath called 
you 17 SVA But as the Loid hath 
distributed ; SVA as God hath called 
22 SVA am. also 31 SVA that use 
the world 33-34 SVA how he may 
please his wife, and is divided. And 
the unmarried woman and the un- 
married (V am. unmarried) virgin 
careth for the things; A am. boui; 
V am. for the thin^ of the world 36 
A and need require this 37 A and 
hath power over; SVA decreed in 
his own heart ; SA shall do well 38 
SVA that fldveth his virgin in marri- 
age doeth (V shall do) well, and he- 
shall do better 39 SVA am. by the 
law; SVA but if the husband 40 V 
for I think also. 

VIII. 2 SVA om. And; SVA he 
knoweth it not yet 3 S* am. of him 
4 SVA no God but one 6 V am. but 
before to us ; S* there is but one, the 
Father 7 SVA some through usage 
of the idol 8 SVA But meat will not 
commend us (S you) to God; SVA 
am. for; VA neither if we eat not, 
are we the worse (A* the better); 
neither if we eat, are we the better 
(A* the worse) 10 V see him which 
hath 11 SVA for (A therefore) by 
thy (V am. thy) knowledge he that is 
weak perishes, the brother for 
whom. 

IX. 1 SVA Am I not free? am I 
not an apostle? SVA Jesus our Lord 
2 A am. this verse (a mere error) 7 
SVA eateth not the fruit 10 SVA 
and he that thresheth in hope of 
partaking 15 SVA jBut I have not 
used any of ; S V than m^r glorying : 
no one should it make void. 16 SI 
have no claim to favour; SVA upon 
me ; for woe 18 SVA am. of Christ 
20 SVA ({fter as under the law add 
not beinff myself under the law 21 
SVA without law of God, but under 
the law of Chr. 22 SVA became I 
weak 23 SVA But all things I do. 

X. 1 SVA For, brethren 3 SA and 
did all eat the (S out. ) spiritual meat 
4 A drink the spiritual drink 9 SV 
tempt the Lord, A tempt God ; S as 
some tempted ; VA as some of them 
tempted 10 S let us murmur ; SVA 
am. also 1 1 VA am. all, SVA bv way 
of figure instead of for ensamples 13 
A that pe may be able 19 SVA What 
say I then? that what is ofiered in 
sacrifice to idols is any thing? (V 
adds or that the idol is any thing?) 
20 V which they (far the GentUes) 
sacrifice 23 SVA am. for me in both 
cases 24 SVA am. every man 28 SVA 
This is offered in sacrifice, eat not; 
SVA am. for the earth is the LordX 
and the fulness thereof 30 SVA am. 
For before if. 

XI. 2 SVA am. brethran 5 A And 



eveiy 6 V let her also be shem or 
shaven 11 SVA neither is the woman 
without the man, neither the man 
without the MToman, in ^e Lord 17 
A Now I declare this unto yau, prais- 
ing you not 19 V that also they 21 A 
om. before other 22 V praise I you 
far shall I praise you 23 V am. Jesus 
24 SVA am. Take, eat; SVA which 
is for you {am. broken) 26 A om. 
For ; SVA and drink the cud 27 SVA 
eat the bread and (SV or) drink the 
cup ; S €ifter Unworthily cutds of the 
Lord; A blood of the Christ 29 SVA 
am. unworthily ; SVA not discenung 
the bodv 31 SVA Now if 34 SVA 
am. Ana before if. 

Xn. 2 SVA Ye know that when 
ye were Gentiles ye were 3 SVA 
saith, Jesus is accursed; SVA can 
say, Jesus is Lord 6 SA but it isihe 
same God ; V and the same God is 
working 9 VA of healing, b^ one 
Spirit 10 V am. to another the mter- 
pretation of tongues 12 SVA all the 
members of the body 13 A and are all 
one body instead of and have been all 
made to drink into one Spirit 21 A 
am. And 24 V having given some- 
thing more abundant to that 25 S 
schiuns 26 A whether a member 
SVA or a member 31 SVA the greater 
gifts. 

XIII. 2 A And though I have ike 
gift; A and though I have all faith ; 
A it profiteth me nothins far I am 
nothing 3 SVA my body that I may 
glory 4 V envieth not, vaunteth not 
5 V seeketh not what is not her own 
8 V (f prophecy, U shaU faU 10 SVA 
am. then 11 SVA am. but. 

XIV. 5 SVA now ^mter is 6 8 
am. eiUier; S or doctrine 7 V a dis- 
tinction of the sound 8 A who pie- 
pareth himself 10 SVA and none is 
12 A seek that ye may prophesy 14 
V am. For 18 SVA I thank God; SA 
I speak with an unknown tongue 21 
S In the law what is written? SA 
and in lips of otiiers 23 V om. or 
unbelievers 25 SVA The secrets of 
hiB heart are made manifest (am. And 
thus) 26 SVA am. of yon; A om. 
hath a doctrine ; SVA hath a revda- 
tion, hath a tongue 34 SVA let the 
women ; 8 VA but let them be under 
obedience (A adds to thdr husbands) 
35 SVA for it is (V f< m) a shame for 
a woman 37 SVA are the oonmiand- 
ment of the Lord (A of God) 38 SA* 
he is ignored instead </ let him be 
ignorant 39 SVA my brethren 40 
SVA But let. 

XV. 14 SA then is also our preach- 
ing; V and (SA am.) our faith 15 S 
his Christ 17 V your faith is vain; 
SA and ye are yet 20 SVA om. and 
become 25 A all his enemies 26-27 S 
For he hath put all things nndw lus 
feet. The last enemy dai shall ho 
destroyed, is death. But when 28 V 
0911. also 29 SVA why are th^ thea 
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bi^ for tkfim? 31 A by onr rejoic- 
ing; SVA brethren, which I have 37 
S* which thoQ sowett i$ not that body 
38 SVA tojBvery seed a body of its 
own 39 SVA one kind of flesh of men ; 
SVA and another flesh of beasts and 
another (A adds flesh) of birds and 
another of fishes 44 SVA If there is 
a natural body, there is also a spin- 
toal (om. body) 45 V The first Adam 
47 SV the second man w from heaven 

49 SA let OS also bear 61 SA* we 
shall all sleep, but we shall not all 
be changed. A* we shall not all sleep, 
but we shall not all be changed 64 A 

50 when this mortal shall nave nut 
on immortality, and this corruptiDle 
shall have put on inoorruption, S So 
when this mortal shall have put on 
immortality {om. and this corruptible 
etc,) 55SV O death, where is thy 
victory? O death, where is thy sting? 
A* omy O death where is thy sting? 
56 A The stinff of death is sin 68 A 
and unmoveable. 

XVI. 6 V that I will abide or 
winter 7 SVA for I trust 11 8 om. 
but ; V om. with the brethren 12 S 
I manifest to you that I greatly 
desired him 13 A and be strong 19 
A om. this verse; SV Aquila and 
Prisca 22 SVA om. Jesus Christ 23 
SV The grace of the Lord Jesus be 
24 A Love be; V om. Amen: Sub- 
sciy>Um: SVA The first to the CJorin- 
thians. 



SE00in> Corinthians. 
Trrue: SVA The second to the 
Corinthians. I. 1 SV of Christ Jesus. 
6-7 SA if w for your consolation and 
salvation: or whether we be com- 
forted, U is for your consolation, 
-which is effectual in the enduring of 
the same sufferings, which we also 
suffer. And our hope of you is sted- 
fast, knowing; Y U is ior your con- 
solation, which is effectual in the 
enduring of the same sufferings, 
which we also suffer, and your {an 
error for our) hope of you is stedfast : 
or whether we be comforted, it is for 
your consolation and salvation, know* 
ing 8 SVA om, to us 10 A om. and 
doth deliver, SV and will deliver 1 1 
A we also helping together by praver 
lor you; V on your behalf 12 SVA 
in holiness/or in simplicity : A and in 
"ly sinceritv; V and not with 13 
om. or acknowledge; SVA om. 
even 14 SV of our Lord Jesus 15 S 
om, before ; S a second joy 17 A Now 
when I was; SVA was thus willing 
18 SVA is not yea 19 SA Christ 
Jesus 20 SVA are yea, wherefore 
also by him they art Amen 22 SA 
and he hath sealed. 

II. I V For I determined 2 SVA 
who is he then 3 A om, same; SVA 
om, unto you 7 VA om. rather 10 
SVA for what I forgave, if I foroave 
anything, for your sake* 16 SVA to 



the one a savour aridnff from deatii 
and tending to death; and to the 
other a savour arising from life and 
tending to life. 

III. 1 SVA epistles of commenda- 
tion to you or from you? 2 S written 
in your hearts 3 V and written; 
SVA but in hearts, tables of flesh 4 
A have I 6 V om, anything 9 SA 
For if to the ministr. of condenm. be 
glory 13 A look into the face of that 

17 SVA of the Lord M,t/i«ret« liberty 

18 A are changed. 

IV. 4 SVA om, unto them 6 SA 
Jesus Christ the Lord; SA* your 
servants by Jesus 6 SVA who com- 
manded, Ijie liffht shall shine; VA 
om, Jesus 10 SVA the dying of 
Jesus; S manifest in our bodies 13 S 
have I also spoken 14 V raised up 
Jesus; SV us also with Jesus 16 SV 
yet our inward man 17 V For the 
Ught affl. 

V. 5 SV who hath given 8 S But 
being confident, we are also willing 
12 SV om. For; SV but give you (V 
us) occasion to glory on your behalf 
14 SV that one died for all, conse- 

Suently all were dead 17 SV behold, 
tiey are become new 18 SV om, Jesus 
21 SV om. For. 

VI. 11 V your heart 14 SV or 
what communion 15 SV Beliar 16 
SV for we are temples (V a temple). 

VII. 3 V ye are m 8 V but though 
I did repent, I perceive 12 SV your 
care for us 13 oV Theref. we were 
comforted: but in addition to our 
comfort, we rejoiced venr much more 
at the joy of Titus 14 S* om, to you ; 

V your boasting before Titus, S our 
boasting before Titus 15 S om, all 
16 SV om, therefore. 

VIII. 4 SV with much intreaty 
beseeching of us the grace and the 
fellowship 7 V and in our love to you 

9 V om. Christ 12 SV according to 
what it may have, not according to 
what it hath not 13 SV and you 
burdened 19 V to travel with us in 
this grace; V of the Lord; SV of our 
ready mind 21 SV For we provide; 
S but also of men 22 translate which 
he hath in you. 

IX. 4 S V in this same matter 5 S 
om, and after bounty 7 SV as he 
hath purposed 8 SV And God is able 

10 SV seed to the sower and bread 
for eatinff, shall minister and multiply 
yon seea sown, and will increase 1 1 

V of God 12 V unto Christ. 

X. 1 V am bold for you 7 V seem- 
eth to trust in himself; SV let him 
with himself; SV om. Christ's qfter 
are we 8 SV om. us 12 S* om, them- 
selves cifter measuring 14 V For we 
stretch ourselves {om. not); S om. 
for after you. 

XI. 3 SV am. so; SV from the 
simplicity and holiness 6 V But I 
suppose 6 S V but in every matter we 
xnaae things manifest before all men 



among joa 10 trandaie this boasting 
in me shall not be stopped in the 
regions 21 S* om. I speak 23 S in 
stripes more frequent, in prisons 
above measure, V in prisons more 
freouent, in stripes abDve measure 
30 V which concern infirmity 31 SV 
Father of the Lord Jesus, which 32 
V with a garrison to apprehend me. 

XIL 1 V It is needful to glory, it 
is not expedient indeed, but I will 
come also, S It is not expedient, 
indeed, to glory, but I will 3 V om, 
I cannot tell 6 V but in infinnitiee 
6-7 SVA But now I forbear even the 
abundance of the revelations, lest any 
man-r-he heiireth of me; for lest I 
should be exalted above measure, 
there was siven 7 SVA cfter buffet 
me om. lest 1 should be exalted above 
measure 8 A And for this thing 9 
SVA for strength; V in infirmities 
10 S and necessities; A om. in per- 
secutions; SV in persecutions and 
distresses 11 SVA om. in glorying 
12 SVA in all patience and (A om^ 
eigpa 14 SVA Behold this is the 
third time I am; SVA om. to you 
after burdensome 15 V for you, if 
the more abundantly loving you, the 
less I be loved, SA for you. If I love 

}rou more abundantly, am I less be- 
oved? 19 SVA You have thought 
for some time that we excuse our- 
selves unto you. 20 SV debate; SV 
envying. 

XIII. 1 ABehold, this is the third 
time I am ready to come; S that in 
the mouth 2 SVA I told before and 
now I foretell, as if I were present 
the second time, and being absent, 
to them which 4 SV For he was 
crucified through weakness, but he 
liveth; SV weak with him; V om. 
toward you 6 A om. prove your own 
selves; SA Christ Jesus; V w in you 
7 SVA Now we pray 11 A om. be of 
one mind 14 V om. Christ ; SVA om. 
Amen. Subscription: SVA The 
second to the Cormthians. 



Moral and Intellectual Gems. 

Though this earth were to be 
burned up, though the trumpet of 
its dissolution were sounded, thoush 
yon sky were to pass away as a scroll, 
and every visible ^ory, which the 
finser of the Divimty has inscribed 
on it, were to be put out for ever — 
an event, so awiul to us, and to 
eveiy world in our vicinity, by which 
so many suns would be extinguished, 
and so many varied scenes of life and 
of population would rush into f oiget- 
fulness — what is it in the high scale 
of tiie Almighty's workmanship? a 
mere shred, which, though scattered 
into nothing, would leave the uni- 
verse of God one entire scene of 
greatness and of majesty. — Chakner^. 
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Intolerance of the Westminster Confession of Faith. Opinions of the < Independent ' Members of the Anemhly. 



And for their pablishing of such opmions, or maintaining 
of such practices, as are contrary to the light of nature, 
or to the known principles of Christianity, whether 
concerning faith, worship, or conversation, or to the 
power of godliness, or such erroneous opinions or prac- 
tices, as either in their own nature, or in the manner of 
publishing or maintaining them, are destructive to the 
external peace and order which Christ hath established 
in the Church, the^ may lawfully be called to account, 
and proceeded against by the censures of the church, 
and by the power of the Civil Magistrate (Ezra 7.26; 
Rev. 17.16; Neh. 13.25; 2 Kings 23.20; 2 Ch. 15.13; 
Dan. 3.29; Zech. 13.3.)— CAap. xx. sect. 4 

The Civil Magistrate . . . hath authority, and it is 
his duty, to take order, that unity and peace be pre- 
served in the church, that the truth of God be kept pure 
and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be sup- 

Sressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship and 
iscipline prevented or performed, and all the ordinances 
of God duly settled, administered, and observed (Ezra 7. 
26; Lev. 24.16; De. 13.5; 2 Ch. 15.13). For the better 
eifecting whereof, he hath power to call Synods, to be 
present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is trans- 
acted in them be accordmg to the will of God (2 Ch. 19. 
8-11; Matt. 2.4, 5).— CAop. xxiii. secL 3. 

Scriptures quoted as Proofs, 

Ezra 7.26. — ^And whosoever will not do the law of thy 
God, and the law of the king, let judgment be executed 
speedly upon him, whether it be unto death, or to banish- 
ment, or to confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment. 

Rev. 17.16. — And the ten horns which thou sawest 
upon the beast, these shall hate the whore, and shall 
niake her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, 
and bum her wiUi fire. 

Neh. 13.25. — And I contended with them, and cursed 
them, and smote certain of them, and plucked ofif their 
hair, and made them swear by God, sayvig, Ye shall not 

Sive your daughters unto tiieir sons, nor take their 
aughters unto your sons, or for yourselves. 

2 Kings 23.20. — And he slew all the priests of the high 
places that were there upon the altars, and burnt men's 
Dones upon them, and returned to Jerusalem. 

2 Chron. 15.13. — That whosoever would not seek the 
Lord God of Israel should be put to death, whether 
small or great, whether man or woman. 

Dan. 3.29. — ^Therefore I make a decree. That every 
people, nation, and language, which speak anything 
anuss against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, shall be cut in pieces, and their houses shidl be 
made a dunghill; because there is no other God that 
can deliver alter this sort. 

Zech. 13.3. — And it shall come to pass, that when any 
shall yet prophesy, then his father and his mother that 
begat him shall say unto him. Thou shalt not live ; for 
thou speakest lies in the name of the Lord: and his 
father and his mother that begat him shall thrust him 
through when he prophesieth. 

Lev. 24.16. — ^And ne that blasphemeth the name of 
the Lord, he shall surely be put to death, and all the 
congregation shall certainly stone him: as well the 
stranser, as he that is bom in the land, when he 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, shall be put to death. 

Deut. 13.5. — ^And tliat prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams, shall be put to death ; because he hath spoken 
to turn you away from the Lord your God, which 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed you 
out of the house of bondage, to thrust thee out of the 
way which the Lord thy (Tod commanded thee to walk 
in : 80 shalt thou put the evil away from midst of thee. 



Burroughs says : — ^To think that all kind of thinos 
should be tolerated, all kind of blasphemy tolerated! 
This is most infinite wrong, and whosoever hath been 
guilty of this to charge it upon them, surely there is 
much guilt upon such for this ; and if God gives them 
not hearts to repent of it, it will be required of them 
another day. But now this is aU that is pleaded for — 
that all those men that agree with us botn in doctrine 
and worship that is fundamental, and that carry them- 
selves in a peaceable, humble, and meek way, should 
have forbeanmce &t>m brethren. — Beatitudes, p. 211. 

Now sure the need we have of such a power (the 
magistrate's coercive power) is exceeding great. We 
were in a most miserable condition if we had no external 
civil power to restrain from any kind of blasphemies 
and seducements. The condition of the Jews, oh, how 
happy was it in comparison of ours, if that were denied 
us 1 for if any of theirs did blaspheme God or seek to 
seduce any firom Him, they knew what to do with him 
besides persuading of him to the contrary; but if any 
should seek to seduce the wives of our bosoms, children 
of our bodies, friends as dear to us as our own lives, into 
those ways that we think in our conscience will undo 
their souls to all eternity, yet we must only desire them 
they would not do so, we must only admonish or seek to 
convince them, or remove tiiem, but restrain them we 
cannot. If the deliverance of us from the pedagogy of 
the law hath brought us into this condition, our burden 
is greater in this thinff than any that the law laid upon 
our forefathers. Haui Christ delivered us from one 
burden to lay a greater upon us? Must we now see 
those who are dearest to us drawn into the way of 
eternal destruction, and stand and look on, but no way 
left to help them ourselves unless we can persuade to the 
contrary? Surely our condition is very sad. Have we 
not cause to say, 'Lord, let any burden of the Cere- 
monial Law be laid on our necks rather than this.' . . . 
If we have no means of help but arguments, it is ill with 
us. Surely God hath not put His people into such a sad 
condition as this ! — Irenicum, p. 23. 

Bridob says: — If you be of public place, give me 
leave to tell you out of God's Wowi what to do, and yet 
I will not so much direct you to what you are not doing; 
as encourage you from Scripture in wnat you are doing. 
Therefore, ye worthies of our Israel, it lies upon jrou to 
search out and inquire after this Babylonish conspiracy, 
and to repay them according to their demerits. 'An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, burning for buminff, 
ear for ear, liberty for liberty, and bloml for blood? 
We find in the Old Testament that if there were a noise 
and report of idolatir in the land, the magistrate was 
not barely to take information, but to make diligent 
search (Deut. 13.12-15). And in the verses before, yon 
may see their punishment (v. 6-10). And who knows 
not that of the Psalmist (Ps. 137.8, 9), 'O daughter of 
Babylon, who are to be destroyed ; happy shall he be, 
that rewardeth thee as thou hast served ns. Happy 
shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones.' Though as little ones they call for 
pity, yet as Babylonish little ones they call for iustioe, 
even to blood. You may think it cruel, but there is 
nothing cruel which God commands. Indeed, Father 
Latimer in his sermon before Edward the Sixth, is 
exceeding earnest that popish prelates might be made 
quondams, as, said he, Aoiather the high-priest was, 
because he laboured to keep king Solomon from his 
throne. And behold a greater tl^ Solomon, Christ 
Jesus in the government of His (Hiurch, is here. And 
there is a notable Scripture for this (Ezek. 44.10-15), 
' And the Levites that are gone away far from me, when 
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Israel went astrajr from me, after their idols ; they shall 
even bear their iniquity. . . . They shall not come near 
unto me, to do the office of a priest unto me, nor to come 
near to any of my holy things, in the most holy place/ 
Whence it appears that those which were unfaithful, 
superstitious, following innovations, when Israel went 
astray and followed idols, were to be thrust from their 
places, and made quondama for ever. This, now, the 
magistrate may see into. I prescribe not, I leave with 
you this general ; it is your duty to search and inquire 
after these persons, and to punish them according to 
their deservinga — Worhs^ voL iv., pp. 298, 299. 

When you have frayed away the horns, take 
heed that the spirit of the horns do not live in the 
carpenters . . . Oh, what a sad thing is this, that the 
spirits of papists should live in Protestants, that the 
spirit of the horns should live in the carpenters ; that 
the spirit of prelates should live in those that are risen 
up to fray them out. I say no more, but when we have 
done all, cast out the Gentiles and frayed away the 
horns, if then we should turn and gore and cast out our 
brethren and one another, God will find it out, and will 
not put up with it at England's hands. Wherefore, my 
beloved, m the fear of God, let us all remember this 
caution. Oh ! take heed that the spirit of the horns do 
not live in the carpenters. — On Zachariah 1.18-21, m 
Works, vol. iv., pp. 332, 333. 

Goodwin says : — Those that would make this liberty 
of conscience to be extended to all men weaken our 
prayers wonderfully, and so weaken our arguments. 
Again (p. 400), * While we plead for liberty unto persons 
that are godly and profess Christ, we do not favour the 
error that is laid upon us, of pleading for a toleration of 
all heresies.' Agam (p. 401), referring to the words, 
* Now, the God of patience ^ant you to be like-minded 
one towards another, accordmg to Jesus Christ,' he fixes 
on the last clause, * according to Jesus Christ,' and says 
(p. 401), * There is a great deal lies in this. Take heed 
of casting your case of toleration into the common case 
of Turks and Mohammedans. You then weakenyour- 
selves, for the toleration must be according to Christ. 
We have a great strength and hank upon them that 
profess Christianity to ui^ge Christ upon them. Let 
them look to themselves, for though the universal tolera- 
tion must have other principles, yet that toleration which 
ioe seek, and which is according to Christ, and so is to 
move them from such a consideration supposing men to 
be in Christ — that toleration hath a great, a mighty, a 
strong foundation which the apostle here brings upon 
them.' ' Magistrates,' he says (p. 259), 'have a power 
to exact the performance of Christ's laws. They have a 
power to punish saints that are their subjects, if they 
neglect any ordinance, and so if the^ neglect among the 
rest this duty of casting themselves into assemblies.' 



The Humble Petition aitd Advice presented to 
Cromwell by the Parliament, shortly before his death, 
and to which (May 25, 1657) he gave his consent. 
The eleventh clause of the petition contained the follow- 
ing proposal : — 

' That the true Protestant relision, as it is contained 
in ti^e Holy Scriptures of the Ola and New Testament, 
and no other, be held forth and asserted for the public 
profession of those nations. And that a Confession of 
Faith, to be agreed by your Highness and the Parlia- 
ment, according to the m^e and warrant of the Scrip- 
tures, be asserted, held forth, and recommended to the 
people of these nations ; and that none may be suffered or 
permitted by approhHotts words, or writing maliciously or 
contemptuously to revile or reproach the Confession of 
Faith, to be agreed upon as aforesaid. And such who 
profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ his 



eternal Son, and in the Holy Spirit, oo-eqnal with the 
Father and the Son, one God, blessed for ever, and do 
acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be the revealed Will and Word of God, 
and shall, in other things, differ in doctrine, worship, or 
discipline, from the public profession held forth, endea- 
vours shall be used to convince them by sound doctrine 
and the example of a sood conversation ; but that they 
may not be compelled thereto by penalties, nor restrained, 
from their profession, . . . so that this liberty be not 
extended to Popery or Prehicy, or to the countenancing 
such who publish horrid blasphemies, or hold forth 
licentiousness or profaneness under the profession of 
Christ.' 

An 'Act for the better observance of the Lord's-day.* 
which Cromwell signed the following month, enacts : — 

' And to the end that no profane, licentious person, or 
persons whatsoever, may in the least measure receive 
encouragements to neglect the performance of religious 
and holy duties on the said day, by colour of any law or 
laws giving liberty to truly tender consciences, be it 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all and every 
person or persons shall — (having no reasonable excuse for 
their absence, to be allowed by a justice of the peace of 
the county where the offence shall be committed) — upon 
every Lord^s-day diligently resort to some cJturch or chapel 
where tlie true worship and sei^vice of Ood is exercised, or 
shall be present at some other convenient meeting-place 
of Christians, not differing in mailer of faith from the 
public profession of the nation, as it is expressed in the 
humble petition and advice of the Parliament to his 
Hishness the Lord Protector, where the Lord's-day 
shsdl be duly sanctified according to the true intent and 
meaning of the Act, upon pain that all and every such 
person or persons so offending shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit the sum of two shillings and sixpence.' 

The Savoy Confession was drafted by Goodwin, 
Owen, Nye, Bridge, Caryl, and Greenhill, and approved 
by two hundred delegates of one hundred and twenty 
cnurches in and about London. The ground and measure 
of the toleration desired comes out both in the introduc- 
tion and in the Confession itself. In the introduction 
we read : — 

<We have all along this season held forth, though 
quarrelled with for it oy our brethren, this gjreat pnn- 
ciple of these times, that amongst all Christian States 
and Churches there ought to be vouchsaved a forbear- 
ance and mutual indulgence unto saints of all persuasions 
that keep unto and hold fast the foundations of faith and 
holiness, in all other matters extra-fundamental, whether 
of faith or order.' — (Hanbury*8 Nonconformist Memorials, 
iii. 520.) 

And in the Confession itself : — 

'Although the magistrate is bound to encourage, 
promote, and protect the professors and profession of the 
ffospel, and to manage and order civil administrations, 
m a due ^subserviency to the interest of Christ in the 
world ; and to that end to take care that men of corrupt 
minds and conversations do not licentiously publish and 
divulge blasphemy and errors, in their own jiature, sub- 
verting the faith, and inevitably destroving the souls of 
them that receive them, yet in such differences about 
the doctrines of the gospel, or ways of the worship of 
God, as may befall men exercising a good conscience, 
mamfesting it in their conversation, and holding the 
foundation — not disturbing others in their ways or wor- 
ship that differ from them, there is no warrant for the 
magistrate, under the gospel, to abridge (hem of their 
liberty.'— chap. xxiv. 3. 

{To be coniinued*) 
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Religions Condition of Oennany. 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IK PROTESTANT GERMANY. 

Though Christianity is denied, no pains are taken to 
prove the why or wherefore. Latitudinarian sects are 
sometimes attempted to be formed, but soon abandoned 
and consigned to oblivion as idle and superfluous. The 
truth is, that the majoritv of the educated in their 
in^dious march towards Kationalism, have advanced 
beyond acknowledging the necessity of any creed. 
Not content with rejecting the Bible, whose dogmas 
they re^;ard as entirely exploded by the moral, historical, 
and scientific criticisms of the day, they have begun to 
doubt whether any teaching on tnmscendental subjects 
can be rec^uired to promote virtue. Most, indeed, pro- 
fess to believe in Cknl and immortalii^ ; but if you examine 
their opinions more closely, you will easily discover they 
have but confused notions on the relations between the 
Creator and mankind, and even deny or ignore the duty 
of aspiring to a more definite knowledge on the subject. 
Others, more daring in their conclusions, or coarser in their 
feelings, go the len^;th of questioning the possibility of 
God's interfering with the self-supporting machinery of 
the world, look upon prayer as a pa^an rite, and some- 
times become so irrational as to consider the very exist- 
ence of a God as problematicaL 

FUBUO SENTIMENT ON THE SUBJECT. 

There is a strong and growing impression, that the 
Christian creed has become too obsolete for any one to 
take the trouble of warring against it. Men smile at 
the vain endeavours of the Protestant €k>veniments of 
the country to inculcate orthodoxy. 

The Dresden Protestant Verein last March, proclaimed 
that the doctrine of Christ's atonement for human sin 
was an exploded superstition. 

PBOORBSS or CmDELITT. 

Amid the deafening din of politics, the latitudinarian 
stream flows silently on, threatening some day to inun- 
date its banks, and change the face of the iand more 
effectually than oould be done by any merely political 
revolution. 

Thus the two hostile streams are flowing side by side 
in separate beds — the stream of RationaUnn, a still, but 
wide and deep expanse, threatening to swallow up the 
whole country; and the stream of Orthodox belief, a 
noisy, rushing torrent, intent upon fertilising the fields, 
but by the vast lake of heresy confined to the irrigation 
of some remote nooks and iiutles. What will the end 
be? 

ATTENDANCE ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

The number of those attending Divine service is, now- 
a-days, too small in Prussia to admit of any injunction 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, however opposed to the 
feelings of the laity, easily giving rise to a popular 
movement. The teachings, also, which Protestant 
parents in this country impress upon their children, as 
to the manner in which the worldf is governed, are too 
universally accepted by public opinion to make them 
care for anything to the contrary that may be told their 
offispring in the schools. There are, indeed, plenty of 
orthodox individualB — nay, even some orthodox districts 
— to be found in Prussia; but the vast majority of the 
Protestant middle classes, and even a large portion of 
the lower strata of society, are estranged from the 
religion of their ancestors, and take no interest in the 
church or the religious lessons thrust npon the schools 
by Church and Govenuaent combined. 



THE CLEROT. 

As formerly, most of the working rectors and curates 
were satisfied with ascending the pulpit once a week, 
and rating their congregations sounaly, taking good care 
on week-davs to comport themselves like ordinary 
mortals, and give no offence to individual members. 
Their reserve was facilitated b^ a German Protestaat 
pastor not beinff expected to visit his parishioners, and 
advise them in uieir social and spiritual needs. In this 
country an Evangelical minister preaches, christens, 
marries, and buries, remaining all tne while as utter a 
stranger to his flock as any other government functionaiy 
whose intercourse with the public is limited to business 
transactions in his ofiice. 

The influence of orthodox preachers and teachers is 
simply ridiculed, and few can be brought to believe that 
the notions these antiquated ignoramuses — ^for such they 
hold them — ^try to instil, need anjr antidote, except the 
spirit of this modem a^e, as administered in every news- 
paper paragraph, nay, m the conversation of all ranks. 

The office of clergyman is never 



by the higher 
classes ; these men are looked upon as a body belonging 
to the community, who are to preach sermons, baptise 
many, confirm, and administer the sacraments, ail of 
which are matters of pounds, shillings, and pence. Yoa 
barter whether you will have a first class wedding or a 
common one. If the former, the church produces velvet 
cushions; if the latter straw-bottomed chairs. Your 
child must be christened when six weeks old — ^this is the 
law ; a dollar a week can defer it at your pleasure. At 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper each niember brings 
his offering and lays it on the altar; this becomes the 
emolument of the priest (pastor) who quietly pockets it 
during the holy office. He is never expected to visit his 
parismoners. In fact, except in small country villages, 
no single clergymen, as with us, has a congregation he 
can cafi his own. Tliere are, say twenty in a large city, 
who preach in rotation in the different churches, and, of 
course, the most eloquent are followed and have the 
largest audiences, as elsewhere. As there is no domestic 
intercourse between the clergyman and his people, his 
religious influence is confined to his pulpit. 

A critical instance is adduced from the annual meeting 
of the German Protestant Association, at Berlin :— The 
meeting was opened by Dr Schwartz, chaplain to the 
Duke of Coburg-Gotha, preaching the inaugural sermon 
in an improvis^ pulpit in the Gymnastic HalL From 
his elegant and well-rounded periods I will quote only 
the few following words : — 

* We believe in Christ as an historical personage whose 
image has been obscured by fantastic traditions, but 
whom we reverence as the pure and noble founder of 
the Church. We believe in the Gospd and its doctrine 
of all-embracinjg love as taught bv Christ. We deny 
miracles, knowing the universe to be governed by fixed 
laws; but we recognise the wonders worked by the 
Spirit, we recognise the force of love and the hope 
beyond the grave. We protest, against the assumption 
of our adversaries, that m denying the arbitnunr mter- 
ference of God in the progress of mundane affairs we 
have abandoned our behef in a living God.' 

The following testimony of Mr T<ehmann, Baptist 
Church, Berlin, is given m a letter, August 17, 1869, 
referring to the statements as to the fewness of the truly 
evansehcal professors in €^ermany : — 

I niUy agree with your correspondent that aU these 
movements are confined to a very limited fraction of our 
nation as a whole, and that they are sli^iited and even 
contemned by the great majority. Still, I do not nnder^ 
Yslne in the same degree those religious crnnmnnitiss 
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which your coirdipoiident calls ' a eprinkling of faithful 
believers in every part of the country,' pointing in 
particolar to the Wupperthal, which he calls ' a tower 
of Lntheranism/ but which more properly might be 
called a tower of reformed belief. I feel assured also 
that Berlin itself presents such a tower of excellent men 
in the ministry (though these are more Lutheran in their 
views), surrounded by many faithful believers; and so 
Wurtemberg and other parts of the country may be 
pointed to in a similar sense ; nor will your readers doubt 
that I also consider our Baptist denomination, with its 
seventeen thousand professing members spread over our 
country, as a power of great influence on our nation ; 
while, at the same time, vour correspondent is right in 
estimating all these combined efiforts as very small in 
comparison with the great majority of our people, so that 
it is an undoubted fact that * only a small portion of the 
nation attend divine service.' 

It is too true that there is a sad lack of any dogmatic 
faith among a large portion of the German community, 
but it LB no less true that matters in tlus respect are 
much better than they used to be formerly. Infidelity 
in the last century spread from the Universities to the 
clei^, and thence among the people, but now the Uni- 
versities are much more orthodox in their tone ; I might 
almost say the majority of the professors are believers in 
our common Christianity, and the clergy are most 
decidedly more orthodox in the main. The leaven, how- 
ever, of an extreme Ritualism has been widely spread 
among the people, and it ia not to be wondered at if they 
are in general passive disbelievers in the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the other distinctive articles of the Christian 
faith. 

But even among them there is a reacti<m, and much 
eood ia doinff in a quiet way. Your correspondent misht 
have alluded to the mission carried on for the last row 
years with much success among the cabmen of Berlin, 
and the marvellous growth of Sunday-schools in Berlin 
and other towns of Germany, all of which date from the 
last five or six years. 

The testimony of Mr Anketell, rector of the American 
Church, Dresden, is : — The results of my observations 
during a former residence in Germany and at the present 
time agree fully with his statements ; and, while much 
has been written on this topic, I have read nothiug which 
more faithfully describes the present state of affairs. 
The condition of religion here is, in the view of every 
evangelical Christian, simply deplorable. The reaction 
against Rationalism in some oi the Universities has 
utterly failed to influence the masses, the sum of whose 
religion is, as vour correspondent asserts, a vague and 
dim idea of tne existence of a God. llie Pirotestant 
clerffjr, instead of being looked upon with respect by the 
peome, as in England and America, are here resented 
with contempt, as a sort of spiritual policemen or reli- 
gious scavengers. They do no pastoral visiting, and, 
unless eloquent in the pulpit have no influence in the 
community. They are upheld by the power of the 
State, and were this withdrawn, there would be no 
religious reformation. On the contrary, leading ministers 
of Saxony have admitted to me that, if the hand of the 
State were withdrawn, the majority of the people would 
renounce even the outward forms of Christianity, as they 
have already renounced its truth. 



Beligions Worship in Vedic Days. 

Lit the reader try to conceive himself as living 3000 
yean ago or upwards in the Ponjaub. At that period the 



Indo-Aiyans had for some time been settled in that 
region, and had begun to consider it as their home, 
though they were soil molested by the barbarous tribes 
of another stock, and of a ruder religion, who had been 
previously in possession of the country, and naturally 
looked upon the intruders with dislike and dread. Con- 
scious of their own superiority, and stronff in their faith 
in the protection of their ancestral ^o&\ the Aryans 
regarded these aboriginal tribes and their savage rites and 
character with abhorrence not unmingled with apprehen- 
sion. We shall therefore suppose one of the small out- 
lying village settlements of the Aryans to be situated on 
the edae of a foreuit, part of which has been cut down, 
deareo, and cultivated. The population has already 
multiplied to a considerable extent, and a division of 
labour has been long established. The more thon^tful 
and contemplative class has now devoted itself to the 
worship of the gods ; the more enterprising and warlike 
membm of the community have assumed authority over 
the rest; the great mass of the people follow the 
occupations of tnule and husbandry ; wnile a ffraduaJly 
increasing number of the adjoining biarbarians is becoinin|^ 
incorporated in the growing society as slaves or handi- 
craftsmen of the lower description. 

Returning home in the evening through the forests 
a member of one of the priestly families, who is at the 
same time of a poetical temperament, experences emotions 
such as are sketohed in the hymn to Aranyani. Anxious 
to propitiato the favour of the ^;ods, and to worship them 
all with the customary ceremonies, he is frequently found 
watohing duriiig the night (not without apprehension of 
attack from the aboriginal tribes lurking in the adjoining 
thickets, or from the howling goblins with which his 
ima^pnation peoples the surrounding darkness), and 
looking for the signs hyr which he supposes the earliest 
appearance of the deities who usher m the day to be 
indicated. The hymns which are addressed to Uiese 
divinities, the two Asvins and to Ushas (the dawn) at least 
those which saluto the arrival of the latter, do not sprinff 
from devotion alone, but are the product of a deep poeticiu 
feeling, and a delicate imaginative power. The Asvins 
are the first to appear, the time of their manifestation 
htin^ defined as that between midnight and the eariiest 
manifestation of light; and their suj^)Osed advent is hailed 
with suitable hymns. Then as the first streaks of th« 
ruddy dawn becomes visible in the east, the poet breaks 
out into an enthusiastic burst of devotion to the lovely 
goddess Ushas, who every morning renews her youth. 
Preparation is now made for the birth of the sacred Agni, 
who springs into life as soon as the physical instruments 
of his seneration are brousht into contact, is then duly 
laudedby his votary, and is imagined immediately to 
proceed as a messenger to summon the gods to whom 
sacrifice is to be offered by their worshipper. Soon after 
Surya (the sun) shoots up above the horizon, dartins his 
rays across the firmament and illuminating everytning 
with his splendour; and receives, under a variety of forms 
or epithets, the adoration of the delighted poet. In the 
hot season, when the ground has been parched by long 
drought and all eyes are turned to the gathering clouds 
in the hope that they will soon discha^e tiieir watery 
treasures, Parjanya, the rain-god, is bisought to send 
rain; and Indra, the regent of the firmament^ and the 
storm-gods, the Maruts, are supplicated to fulfil the 
functions which the imagination of their worshippers has 
assigned to them, of combating the malignant demons of 
the atmosphere, and compelling them to yield up the 
waters wmch they keep shut up in the clouds. The 
other gods, or a select number of them, are then invoked. 
Along with the recitation of hymns and prayers, various 
sorts of oblations are offered up at different periods of the 
day, to the aeyeral deitiss.^^ John Mukr. 
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Christ not the Son of David. 

Thb notion that Mary was a descendant of David was 
brought forward in order to render the assumption that 
Jesus must be an actual blood-descendant of David com- 
patable, with the obvious fact, that he was not the actual 
son of Joseph. But the assumption that Jesus must be 
actually descended from David is wholly unnecessary. 
His being bom legally in the family of David being 
preciselv what is required for its fulfiunent of prophecy, 
and is shewn by Jesus himself, for a purpose that applies 
equally to Joseph and Mary, to be quite untenable. 
What is the sround, apart from the imagined necessity 
of the case, for the assertion that Mary was David s 
descenduit? None; but there is every ground for not 
making any such assertion. 1) It is never mentioned, 
BU^ested, or assumed in Scripture; which would be 
quite unaccountable if the promise were to be fulfilled 
through her. The Evangelists must have perceived the 
necessity of establishing the fact that Mary was a des- 
cendant of David, if any such necessity existed, and 
would no doubt have established it. That they did not 
do so is an absolute proof that they were not of any such 
necessity. It was necessary to shew that Jesus was the 
legal descendant of David, and that is carefully done. 
2) The two genealogies expressly trace the descent of 
Joseph irom David. No one would ever have thought 
that either of them was meant to be the genealogy of 
Mary, had not a necessity for so doing been imagined. 3) 
Joseph is markedly and repeatedly described as the Son 
of David (Matt. 1.20; Luke 1.27), while Mkryis never 
described as his descendant. It cannot be conceived 
that the persons, through whom the ' supposed * descent 
from David was to be proved, should oe repeatedlv 
spoken of as his descendant, and that the person through 
whom the natural descent was to be proved should never 
be so spoken of. 4) Elizabeth, the mother of John the 
Baptist, is described as a daughter of Aaron (Luke 1.5), 
ana Anna the prophetess, is described as of the tribe of 
Aser (Luke 2.36), and there is therefore the less reason 
why the descent of Mary from David should be omitted, 
if it were true, or necessary to be mentioned. We must 
infer from this comparison, that Mary is not descended 
from David because she was not in fact descended from 
him; or that she is not so. descended, because there was 
no purpose to be served in so describing her ; or that she 
is not so described, because such a aescription would 
mislead from the true view of the case, and raise a false 
issue. 

The words of Jesus himself (Matt. 22.45), can have 
only one meaning ; David calls the Christ, Ix>rd, there- 
fore the Christ cannot be David's son. The son is com- 
manded to honour the father, not the father the son; 
David honours the Christ, therefore the Christ is not 
David's son. This logical meaning of the passage is 
strengthened by every other view. 1) The people were 
in the habit of adouressing Jesus as ' Son of David,' 
expecting Him to become a temporal ruler. He called 
himself * Son of Man,' a title wnich abolished all dis- 
tinctions of family and nation. It is quite natural that 
we should expect He would defend this latter appellation 
by denying the reality of the former. It is also apparent 
that this consideration tells with equal force against the 
actual descent from David, through father or mother. 
2) The fitness of the title ' Son of Man ' to the humanity 
of Jesus would be best established by shewing that He 
was in reality the Son of God, and by fixing attention on 
ihia alone, thus reducing His human birth to His being 
the son * of the woman, not of the daughter of David. 
But this whole object could be carried out only by deny- 
ing that Jesus was the Son of David, either through 
Joseph or Mary. It would not appear necessarily that 



Jesus was the Son of God, until it was satisfactorily proved 
that He was not the Son of David through Joseph, and 
He would not appear as the son of humanity unless it 
appeared that He was not, or was not accounted the Son 
of David through Mary. ' Son of God ' means ' Son of 
Man ' in such a way, throuffh such a maternal parentage, 
as effaces all tribes and poUtical distinctions. The com- 
mon idea that the Christ, though son of David, might 
yet be called Lord by David, because He was also Son of 
God, is inadmiBsable, for the reason that His being Son 
of God depended on His not being the actual son of 
David. 3) But the explanation is given that Jesus was 
son of David, being descended from him through His 
mother, and that David might address Him as Lord, 
because, although his descendant, He was also Son of 
God. In addition to what has been already said on this 
point, let it be remembered what the object of Jesus waa 
m raising this controversy. The nation expected Him 
to occupy the temporal throne of David. Tnis was the 
false expectation which Jesus wished to remove. He 
sou£^ht to remove it by denying His actual desc^it from 
David. But it would be of no avail that He refuted the 
idea of Christ beiuff an actual descendant of David, 
through Joseph, if the descent through Mary remained, 
and carried any significancy with it. This would have frus- 
trated the argument of Jesus. The denial of Christ 
being the son of David must have included the denial of 
Mary being a descendant of David, if the throne could 
descend through her, or omitted the consideration of it 
as wholly and altogether irrelevant. 

All the passa^^ m Scripture in which Christ is spoken 
of as descended from David are satisfactorily ex^ined 
by the fact that Jesus was bom in the family of David, 
being the son of the wife of a lineal descendant of David. 
He thus appears not as the son of David in a literal and 
political sense, but as the successor of David in a spiritual 
sense. The word 'seed 'in Rom. 1.3; Acts 13.1^; and 
2 Tim. 2.8, does not mean actual descendant; comp. 
Gen. 38.8; Rom. 4.16, 18; Matt. 22.24; Gal. 3.29. The 
passage in Acts 2.30, 31, ceases to offer any difficulty 
whatever, when read according to the best MSS. and 
modem editors. ' Therefore, being a prophet, and knowing 
that God had sworn with an oath to nim, that of the frait 
of his loins there should sit on his throne, he seeing this 
before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul 
was not left in hell.' A promise had been made to David 
that a son of his should occupy his throne. This promise 
was fulfilled literally in his son Solomon. But David as 
a prophet foresaw a distinct and spiritual fulfilment of it 
in the resurrection of Christ from the grave to occupy a 
throne of universal dominion. ' Of the fruit of his loins' 
is equivalent to ' son,' and refers solely to Solomon. 

The prophecies concerning the Christ are fulfilled as 
is distinctly represented in the two genealogies (one of 
which refers to the line of kings, the other to the line of 
Joseph's actual descent), by the fact that Jesus was the 
' supposed ' son of Joseph. Thus we have the most 
cogent proof that Jesus was the Son of God in reality, 
and instead of appearing as the temporal king of the 
Jewish nation. He is demonstrated to be the spiritual 
monarch of the human race — God incamate as ' Son of 
Man.' 

W. A. 0*C. 

[We willingly insert the preceding Note from the 
author of the volume which we notic^ at page 304, in 
explanation of his opinion that Christ was not an actual 
descendant of Davia, but simply a legcU one, and before 
saying anything farther on the point, will be very glad 
to receive the opinions of our contributors and readers 
in the same open and straight-forward manner as given 
by our correspondent. — £d.] 
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Answers to Queries. 

Are Unitarians Christians? p. 303.— Will Spero state 
where we are enjoined to worship Jesus ? 

The Semitic worshippers of Jehovah, whom we call 
Jews, cherished belief m the unity of Ood, whether they 
understood it rightly, or misunderstood it : ' Hear, 
Israel, the Lord our God is onf Lord,' Deut. 6.4 ; compare 
Mark 12.29-32 ; John 17.3 ; Gal. 3.20. This beUef, of 
necessity, formed the basis of the Apostolic creed ; 
Christ's immediate followers saw in Jesus the promised 
Messiah ; an earthly prince, according to their notions. 
When all hopes of Israel's restoration, by means of Christ 
in the flesh, nad fled, the incredulous Thomas exclaimed : 
*My Lord and mv God,' John 20.28; by the natural 
re-action of an ill-regulated mind, he flew from one 
abyss of doubt to the extreme of credulity. This ex- 
clamation is no evidence of a fact, but the expression of 
individual contrition or remorse; the rebound, so to 
speak, is beyond the striker's original aim ; and Christ's 
reply, v. 29, is not, of necessity, a designed confirmation 
of tne exact terms of Thomas's exclamation, but the 
logical expression of satisfaction at his recognition, tardy 
though it be, of the resurrection, which was then the 
only point in dispute. It may be fitly met with Christ's 
parting benediction : ' I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God, John 20. 17. 

So much for Christ in the flesh; as a disembodied 
tmint we have John's witness in Patmos : vide Revela- 
tion ch. 4, 'one sat on the throne,' verse 2, i.e. God, 
who is worshipped, v. 8, as ' Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almigh^;' en. 5. Chnst appeared as 'a Lamb,' v. 6, 
not on God's throne ; he is glorified, v. 12, * Worthy is 
the Lamb,' but in v. 14, we find it is God who is 
worshipped. This distinction of persons between God 
and the Lamb or Christ, is maintained throughout the 
Apocalypse: ex gr, 15.3; 17.14-17; 19. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9. 
In ch. 19.10, John, overcome by his exertions, *fell at 
his feet to worship him; And he said unto me. See 
thou do it not. 1 am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren, that have the testimony of Jesus ; worship 
God ; for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. ' 
The distinction is imperative: * Worship God, Jesus 
being ab extra. Here is no injunction to worship Jesus ; 
quite the contrary. 

The belief in Jesus, as enjoined by Scripture, is a belief 
in his pre-existence, pre-ordained Messiahship; and 
while there is ample evidence of His miraculous power, 
much confirmation of His prophetic mission, cUstinct 
assertion of His pre-existence, with a complete accept- 
ance of His resurrection, ascension, and eternal life in 
glory, I have yet to learn where we are directed to 
worship Him as God. Finally, on the general question : 
'Are Unitarians Christians?' what says Christ? *Not 
every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven,' Matt. 7.21. Christ 
ever made little account of himself; ^^ especiidly Mark 
13.32. So Christianity is not an affair of creeds or of 
worship, so much as a living, active performance of 
certain divine injunctions. 

I subscribe this as a consistent lay member of the 
Church of England. A. H. 

Baptism, p. 303. — In reply to M. O. P., my first pro- 
position does not profess to afford more than one of a 
series of arguments. It does not profess to settle the 
question of itself. All that I meant it to teach was — 
tnat Scripture records no precedent of an infant having 
been baptised, because 'hearing the word' (which can- 



not be predicated of an infant) was a necessary pre- 
requisite to baptism. 

My second proposition does not profess to settle the 
question of itself, but is one which gives strength to the 
1st, by teaching that * faith in Christ,' if not demanded, 
was evidently always 'presumed to exist,' by the Apostles 
before they baptised any. This being the case, no infant 
could have been baptised, as ' faith in Christ ' could not 
be predicated of any infant. 

The third proposition equally excludes the idea of 
infant baptism, for if the ceremony taught that the 
recipient would be henceforth a disciple of Christ ; then 
the Apostles, by practising pssdobaptism, would be 
teaching that discipleship — in the lowest sense of 
'learners,' is possible even in the absence of faith, of 
hearing, and of intelligence. And such an extraordinary 
conclusion proves that, either the ceremony did not mean 
what m^ proposition asserts, or that the Apostles did 
not baptise infants. 

My fourth proposition is said to be 'decidedly false.* 
Your correspondent may be correct, but I have always 
looked upon the passage in Luke 14.26-27 as implying 
this at lea^t, that ' disciples ' must love Christ above self, 
and above all relatives. Now this, apart from 'doing the 
things required,' cannot be fulfilled by any infant. 

Fifth, not only can an infant not love Christ above all 
else — the lowest (?) sense afforded by Christ to this use 
of the word * disciple ' — but he cannot even in prospect 
of being spared the trial, ' count the cost,' which our 
Lord commanded (verses 28-29), from his want of intel- 
ligence. 

Thanking your correspondent for the attention he has 
already given my propositions, I sincerely request that 
he will consider them further in the light of the above 
specified deductions, and endeavour, if possible, to prove 
tne falsity of the propositions, or of the deductions made 
from them. 

Along with him, I think the covenant made with 
Abraham was a part (or rather sustained a part) of the 
covenant of ^ace ; for just as Abraham's seed, according 
to fleshly circumcision, would inherit the temporu 
blessings of Abraham, so Abraham's seed, according to 
spiritual circumcision, should inherit the eternal or 
spiritual blessings of Abraham. — See * Transpositions,' p. 
124. But while the physical mark of circumcision was 
a demonstrable proof of title to inclusion in the temporal 
covenant of Abraham, any man or male-child could be 
brought into it by the mere human will in submission or 
subjection to it ; no human will is empowered to receive 
or imprint in another the mark of spiritual circumcision. 
The most that a human will can do is to include in the 
privileges of the New Covenant all who exhibit evidence 
of the spiritual circumcision. Now no infant can display 
such evidences to human beings though it may to 6toa, 
Therefore, though God may see infants to belong to the 
new covenant, prospectively, man cannot. And though 
God saves all infants dying in infancy, that is no reason 
why they should be baptised. 

Baptism appears to me to have an essential connection 
with immediate responsibility, and immediate holv life. 
Matt. 3. 10. Consider the cases of the baptism of John 
upon the common multitude and upon our Lord himself, 
^d consider the question of Paul, ' unto what were ye 
baptised ?' 

Now I think any one who is not in the position of 
being capable of such great responsibility, and immediate 
holy living, is not entitled to be baptised. Therefore 
infants, not beinfi in such a position, it is either a 
blunder or a wilful mockery of Uie meaning of the 
ceremony to subject them to it. W. S. D. 
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Additional Queries. 

CrtaJ^Mi fnyia Nothing. — As you give many valuable 
pap^, and in some a long list of quotations from 
Justin Maiiyr downwards, very precious indeed as a 
history of a doctrine ; will you kindly do the same for 
the doctrine that teaches ' that Ood made cM thm^ oiU 
of nothing V I find this taught in the Westmmster 
standards, but I find no Scripture proofs to establish it. 
Will you tell us who first taught this opinion ? Is it 
from Jewish rabbis or Qentile philosophers? Gen. 1.1, 
and Heb. 11.3, are usually referred to, but they teach 
no such thing. Where did the compilers of the Pres- 
byterian standards set it from ? Beza teaches it — where 
did he get it ? Ana so on up to the first who utters the 
thou£[ht. The question is not the difiiculties of the 
etermty or non-eternity of matter, or which is more likely 
— ^that belongs to philosophy. My question is not the 
philosophy, but the history of the opinion. — ^Yours, 

A Constant Reader. 

The Garden of Eden, — ^Will you kindly oblige me by 
stating what is Uie present position that Biblical Scholars 
occupy in reference to the position and locality of the 
Garden of Eden T and of the Four Rivers which are said 
to have come from it? — are they identified with any 
known rivers on the globe ? or have they been obliterated 
h^ the Deluge? Is Pishon the Indus, or Oihon the 
Cabool, or is it the NUe? F. T. 

Pharaoh. — Is this a Hebrew or an Egyptian word ? if 
the former, is it from phera, a 'lock of hair,' i.e., the 
highest man in the state? or is it a compound of the 
IB^rptian definite article pi, and the Hebrew word for a 
shepnerd or ruler, roeh, meaning ' the shepherd,' by way 
of eminence ; Pharaoh being thus a misprmt of Pi-roeh f 
If it be an Egyptian word, is it not from yha-rah, the 
•sun?' B. B. 

The Bock that followed lirael. — I was amazed the other 
day to hear it publicly said that the Rock, or at least 
the water out of the Rock, followed the Israelites 
through the wilderness, and supplied their wants. I 
fdways understood that it was a ' spiritual ' rock ; that 
what they drank was 'spiritual' drink, and that the 
rock was (a type or figure of) the Christ ? Is it not so ? 

M. R. 

Hebrew Accents. — ^I think it would confer a great 
favour on many of your readers if you could give any- 
thing like a brief yet satisfactory account of the Hebrew 
accents. What are the rules by which they are afi&xed 
to words and clauses ? Is there any guiding minciple 
by which one composing a book in Hebrew could supply 
accents to it as well as vowels? The latter is to me 
comparatively simple, but the former I have never even 
seen attempted. No Hebrew book that I have ever seen 
has the accents attached, not even the Hebrew Xew 
Testament. Were the translators of this latter work 
unable to do it ? or did they deem it a worthless task? 

E. E. 

Hdtrew Punctuation. — I am delighted with the article 
on ' Piel and Pual,* p. 234, and neatly desiderate a con- 
tinuance of criticisms on the Masoretic punctuation, 
which has done more to hinder Hebrew study than all 
other causes together. If the cognate Arabic lancuaee 
can do with omj three vowel marks, why should the 
Hebrew reqain fifteen f 1 think that the whole Hebrew 
punctuation and accentuation could be ereatly modified 
and improved, securing all the real gooaot the present 
system, witii much 1ms perolexity. I am somewhat 
under the impression that sucn a work was contemplated, 
some yean affo, by one wdl qualified to do so, but would 
be very thanSlnl ta receive any hints on the subject. 



SaXvability of the Heathen. — I undeistaad that thoush 
this is not now generally held, it was very widely h^d 
by the £ar]y ^formers, and the chief Divines in 
England, from Chillingworth till Hurd, and Kair, and 
Lawrence, and Tomline, and Cowper, and Paley, and 
Hall, and Foster. I think it would be exceedingly inter- 
esting and profitable, if the Editor of the ' BibUcaX Notes 
and Queries,* or some other, would enlighten his readers 
as to the views these men held on this important subject, 
and though it would only be the ' Testimony of Mem,* 
yet, as ' the truth is divine where'er it grows, we should 
reject the thistle and choose the rose.' Afterwards I 
should be happy to say a few words on the ' Testimony 
of Ood,* which should close the matter. Omicrok. 

Unity of the Human Race. — A very striking proof of 
this is found in the relationship of all known languages 
on the face of the earth, the Greek, Latin, &c., being 
clearly proved to be connected with the ancient San- 
scrit, so as to form an ' Indo-European ' class of languages, 
and connected more or less with the 'Turanian.' Is 
not the only remaining class, the *8emetic,* also con- 
nected with the others? I should be exceedingly thank- 
ful for some illustrations of this afi^ty. Inqvibxr. 
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Biblical Interpretation. 

1. It* neeesnUy and utility. — ^The interpretatioii of the 
Sacred Books is the highest and most difficult task of 
the Theologian. This may be shewn from the nature of 
the case, from experience, and from the consent of all 
enli^tencKl ages. All solid knowledge and judicious 
defence of divine truth, must originate from a right 
understanding and accurate interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. The purity of the Christian religion has shone 
brighter, or been obscured, in proportion as the study of 
•acred interpretation has flourished or decayed. Finallv, 
those have always been reckoned as the most distinguish- 
ed theologians, who have excelled in this kind of learning. 

2. Its iHfficuU%e«. — The science of interpretation m 
general is difficult, because it requires learning, judg- 
ment, and diligence. Not unfrequently a facility 
of talent, or a more than usual degree of under- 
standing, is requisite to manage an exegetical inquiry 
with success. But the interpretation of the Sacred 
Book is, from various causes, still more difficult, as the 
general consent of the learned and the wonderful paucity 
of good interpreters fully evince. 

[These causes are, their antiquity ; the peculiar dialect 
of the Scriptures, which greatly differs from that of the 
western languages; the manners, customs, education, 
style, modes of thinking and expression, situation, 
government, climate, &c., of the authors, in many 
respects so very dissimilar to ours ; the fewness of the 
books written in the Scriptural dialect ; and the want of 
commentators and lexicographers to whom the language 
was vernacular. To these causes may be added, the 
authority and influence which many erroneous commen- 
taries of diBtinguished men have had over the Christian 
world. 

[The paucity of good interpreters, who unbiassed by 
party sentiments, have pursued the interpretation of the 
Scriptures in a simple philological manner, and been 
consistent tiiroughout in the application of principles 
purely exegetical, is much greater than any one will be 
disposed to believe, until experience acquired by consult- 
ing commentaries shall have convinced him.] 

3. Definitions. — The art of interpretation is the art of 
teaching what is the meaning of another's language ; or 
that faculty which enables us to attach to another's 
language the same meaning that the author himself at- 
tached to it. 

[It is bet^r to define interpretation as an cu;^ than as 
an curt. To interpret a passages is to shew or declare the 
tense of it, or simply to explain the meaning — i.e., the 
meanmg which the author of the passage himself attached 
to it. Any other meaning than this can never be called, 
with propriety, the meamng of the autlior, 

[Interpretation, strictly speaking, may be called gram- 
matical, when the meanmg of words, phrases, and sen- 
tences, is made out from the usus loquendi and context ; 
histaricaly when the meaning is illustrated and confirmed 
by historical arguments wmch serve to evince that no 
other sense can be put upon the passage, whether you 
regard the nature of the subject, or the genius and man- 
ner of the writer.] 

4. Requisites of a good Interpreter. — The act of inter- 
pretation implies two things — viz., a right perception of 
the meaningof words, and a proper explanation of that 
meaning. Hence a good interpreter must possess a 
90und understanding, and be skil/al in explanation, 

6. A sound understanding is exhibited in two ways : 
first, in discerning whether we really understand a pas- 
sage or not, and, provided we do not, in discovering the 
difficulties that lie in the way of rightly understauding 
it, and the grounds of those diffi^ties; secondly, in 

KG. XXI. 



finding out, by a proper method of investigation, the 
sense of those passages which are difficult. 

6. Means hy which difficulties and their causes are de- 
tected. — A good degree or talent of capacity is requisite 
for this, for men of small capacity frequently assent to 
things which seem to be taught, without any good reasons 
for so doing, and often believe themselves to understand 
what they do not understand. To a good degree of 
talent must be joined a careful habit of distinguishing 
ideas of things from mere words or sounds ; for we ought 
always to inquire, in respect to any word, whether we 
have a distinct perception of the thing or idea which 
it is meant to designate, and not to regard merely the 
sound of the word. 

[Specially should this be done, where language is em- 
ployed to designate any thing that is not the object of 
our senses, but is of an intellectual or metaphysical 
nature. Habit as well as care will do much m these 
cases. Translating from one language into another 

IS AN EXCELLENT EXERCISE TO FORM A HABIT OF NICE 

DISTINCTION, for when we come to express the ideas of 
an author in another language, we often find that we 
had only an indefinite perception of them. The employ- 
ment of teaching, also, is well adapted to promote the 
same purpose, as is the study of logic, or any science 
which leads to nice discrimination.] 

7. Means of removing these diffiaUties. — ^The first means 
is a just and accurate knowledge of languages ; the next, 
an acquaintance with the principles of interpretation. 
Not that no one can interpret at all, without a scientific 
knowledge of these principles, but because they assist 
men of moderate talents, and guide them as it were in 
the right way, so that they are not left to depend on 
chance rather than reason. Besides, they are, in this 
way, supplied with a common rule for judging in con- 
troverted cases. Finally, as in detecting d&culties, 
exei'cise and habit are important, so here, they are of so 
much consequence that all other advantages will be of 
little use witnout them. 

8. Exercises and habits adapted to overcome the diffi- 
culties of interpretation. — First, we should attend the m- 
structions of a good interpreter; next, we should read 
those works where exegetical knowledge is displayed in 
the best manner, and reflect much upon them, for in 
this way we may be led to the imitation of them ; and 
lastly, those books which we desire to interpret must 
be assiduously and constantly perused. 

9. Skill in explanation, — This is exhibited by express- 
ing the sense of an author, either in words of the same 
language which are more perspicuous than his, or 
by translating into another language, and explaining by 
argument ana illustration. In addition to an accurate 
knowledge of the language which we translate, skill in 
explaining requires that we should exhibit purity of 
diction, still preserving, so far as may be, the features 
of the original, lest the mode of reasoning should be 
obscured, which sometimes depends on the form of the 
words. 

[We explain by argument, when we exhibit reasons 
drawn from the grammar and idiom of the language, the 
context, and the design of the writer. We illtuifrate, 
when we cast light upon the meaning of an author, 
which is borrowed from history, chronology, antiquities, 
&c. Purity and brevity of style shouhl characterise 
both these modes of explanation.] 

10. Definitions of Ilermenetttics. — Hermeneutics is the 
science which teaches to find, in an accurate and judi- 
cious manner, the meaning of an author, and appro- 
priately to explain it to others. 

[Modem usage distinguishes between Hermeneutics 
and Exegesis. Hermeneutics is the tlieory or science of 
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interpretation; Exegesis is the practical application of 
these rules; the act of carrying them into execution. 
The etymoloffl^ of the two words would lead to the con- 
clusion that DOth are of the same meaning; but usage 
has assigned a different signification to them. 

11. iJivisian of Idermeneutics, — Hermeneutics, con- 
sidered as the art of finding the sense of words (so far 
as it is an art, and is the proper subject of precepts), 
consists of two ^arts — viz., wie theoretical and preceptive. 
The ^rst comprises general principles, in respect to the 
meaning of words and the various kinds of them. On 
these principles, the rules of interpretation and the rea- 
sons of them are grounded. The second consists of rules, 
which are to guide us in investigating the sense of an 
author's words. Both of these parts are essential; for 
on the one hand, principles without any rules deduced 
from them would be inadequate to guide our philological 
inquiries; and on the other, rules can neither be per- 
spicuous nor well grounded, which are not establisned 
upon principles. 

[Exegesis differs from the preceptive part of Hermeneu- 
tics, inasmuch as it is the act of carrying the precepts 
into execution, and not the precepts themselves.] 

12. Division of the work. — It may be divided into three 
parts ; the jirst contains the principles and precepts of 
hermeneutics ; the second has respect to the making of 
translations and commentaries ; and the third treats of 
the various kinds of hermeneutical apparatus, and of its 
proper use in the interpretation of the New Testament. 

I. — OF THE MEANIKO OF WORDS. 

13. Design. — The design of the following remarks upnon 
the Meaning of Words, is to exhibit the ground or prin- 
ciples whence all certainty in the interpretation of language 
arises. If from the nature and use of language, certam 
principles may be clearly deduc^ which will serve as a 
guide to explain it, then, it is evident, the essential 
part of the theory of hermeneutics consists of these 
principles. 

14. Every word must have some meaning. — To every 
word there ought to be assigned, and in the Scriptures 
there is unquestionably assigned, some idea or notion of 
a thing ; which we call the meaning or sense of the word. 

15. Definitkms. — The literal sense of words is the 
sense wluch is so connected with them, that it is first 
in order, and is spontaneously presented to the mind, as 
•oon as the sound of the word is heard. The literal sense 
does not differ, among the older and valuable writers, 
from the sense of the letter; although some ignorant per- 
sons, in later times, have very erroneously made a distmc- 
tion. Erasmus and his contemporaries use both phrases 
promiscuously. Literal means the same as the CTreek t« 
yiy^mftfitifit, or the Latin scriplum; whence the phrases 
scriptum seqm, and scriptum inierpretari. 

[The literal sense is the same as the primitive or origi- 
ncU sense; or, at least, it is equivalent to that sense 
which has usurped the place of the original one, e.g, the 
original sense of the word tragedy has long ceased to be 
current, and the literal sense of this worn now, is that 
which has taken the place of the original one.] 

16. The meaning oj loords conventional. — Words, con- 
sidered simply as sounds, have no meaning; for they 
are not natural and necessary signs of things, but con- 
ventional ones. Usaffe or custom has constituted a con- 
nection between words and ideas. 

17. l^ie connection between words and ideas now ren- 
dered necessary by usage. — Such is the fact, whatever 
may have been the case at first. This does not mean, 
however, that a word is susceptable of only one meaning ; 
for usage contradicts this. But from this principle, we 
learn 1 ) that neither in using or interpreting a word, are we 
at liberty to affix to it an arbitrary sense ; 2) that the sense 



of a word cannot be diverse or mtiltifarious at the same 
time, and in the same passage or expression. 

[The fact that usage has attached any particnlar 
meaning to a word, like any other historical fact, is to be 
proved by adequate testimony. This testimony may be 
drawn from books in which the word is employed, or 
from daily use in conversation. But the fact of a par- 
ticular meaning being attached to a word, when onoe 
established, can no more be changed or denied, than any 
historical event whatever. Of course, an arbitrary sense 
can never, with propriety, be substituted for a real one. 

[All men, in their dally conversation and writingt, 
attach but one sense to a word, at the same time and in 
the same passage, unless they design to speak in enigmas. 
Of course, it would be in opposition to the universal 
custom of language, if more than one meaning should be 
attached to any word of Scripture, in such a case. Yet 
many have done so. See §§21, 22.] 

18. Signification of words multipUed in process of ^ni€. — 
Although a word can have but one meaning at the same 
time and in the same place, usage has gradually assi^ed 
many meanings to the same word, lest words should be 
indefinitely multiplied, and the difficulty of learning a 
language become too great. 

1 9. How can the meaning in each case be found ? — 1 ) £rom 
the general manner of speaking — i.e., common usage, 2) 
from the proximate words or context. 

20. Ambiguity of words arises from various causes, — 1) 
from the fault of writers ; 2) from neglect in the construc- 
tion and necessary connection of words and sentences, 
proper care not having been taken to guard the reader 
agamst uncertainty, and to afford him the best means 
for finding the true sense ; 3) from the manner in which 
common usa^e often forms lanmiage, which, not being 
cuided by philosophy or refined knowledge, is frequently 
deficient in respect to accuracy. 

[Besides the causes of ambiguity above enumerated, we 
may reckon, ignorance of the usus loquendi. If the inter- 
preter is not acquainted with this (and in respect to 
words which are Sv-ml Xty/iivm, he must of coune he 
i£;norant of it), he is left in doubt, unless the context 
decides for him. As this is not always the case, there ii 
room here for ambiguity.] 

21. Conclusions from what has already been scud. — Prom 
what has already been said about the use of words, we may 
discover the ground of all the certainty which atten<& 
the interpretation of language ; for there can be no cer- 
tainty at all, in respect to the interpretation of any 
passage, unless a kind of necessity compel us to affix a 

E articular sense to a word ; which sense, as I have said 
efore, must be one; and, unless there are speciid rea- 
sons for a tropical meaning, it must be the literal sense. 

22. Error of those who assign many meamngs to a word 
at the saTne time and in the same place. — Such an opinion 
is to be rejected, although the practice ia very ^d, as 
Auffustine testifies. (Confess. Xll.30,31). The opinioD 
probably originated from the variety of interpretations 
given to ambiguous passages, several of which appeared 
probable, and were recommended by a sentiment oi 
reverence towards the authors of them. A principle of 
this nature, however, must introduce very great uncer- 
tainty into exegesis, than which nothing can be more 
pernicious. 

23. Error of those who affirm that the words of Scripture 
mean all thai they possible can mean. — This sprung from 
the Rabbinical schools, and passed from them, in early 
times, to the Christian. The transition from this error, 
to every kind of license in the introduction of allegory, 
prophecy, and mystery into every part of the Bible is 
very easy, as the experience of the Jews, of the ancient 
fathers, the scholastic divines, and the followers of Coo* 
ceius demonstrates. 
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[The Rabbinic maxim is ; On every point of the Scrip- 
tores, hang suspended mountains of sense. The Tahnud 
says, Grod so gave the Law to Moses, that a thing can be 
shewn to be clean and unclean in 49 different ways. 
Most of the Fathers, and a multitude of commentators 
in later times, were infected with these principles. The 
celebrated Cocceius of Leyden maintained the sentiment, 
that all the possible meanings of a word in the Scripture 
are to be united. By his learning and influence a power- 
ful party were raised up, in the Protestant church, in 
favour of such a principle. The mischiefs resulting from 
it have not yet ceased to operate.] 

24. The Hfiist of words properly considered is not al- 
legorical, — ^Allegory is rather an a^cortimodafion of the 
sense of icords^ or an accommodation of things, to the il- 
lustration of some doctrine. Moderately used, and well 
adapted, it may be of some profit which is entitled to 
regard, but when resorted to by the unlearned and those 
of an uncultivated taste, it commonly degenerates into 
empty and rediculous triHing. 

[It is impossible adequately to describe the excesses 
and absurdities which have been committed in conse- 
quence of the allegorising spirit. From the time of 
Origen, who converted into allegory the account of the 
creation of the world, the creation and fall of man, and 
multitudes of other simple facts related in the Bible, 
down to the Jesuit, who makes the account of the crea- 
tion of the greater light to rule the day to mean the 
Pope, and the creation of the lesser li^ht and the stars 
to mean the subjection of kings and pnnces to the Pope, 
there have been multitudes in and out of the Catholic 
church, who have pursued the same path. The most 
sacred doctrines of religion have often been defended and 
assailed, by arguments of equal validity, and of the same 
nature, as the exposition just mentioned. The spirit 
which prompts to this may, in some cases, be commend- 
able, but as it is a mere business of fancy, connected with 
no principles of philology, and supported by no reasons 
drawn from the nature of language, so it is, for the most 
part, not only worthless but dangerous. And of what 
possible use, in the end, can a principle be, which can 
prove the most important doctrine, either of Judaism or 
Christianity, as well from the first verse of the first 
chapter of Chronicles, as from any part of the Bible? Or 
rather, of what use can the Bible be, if it may be inter- 
preted by such principles?] 

25. Properly speaking , tJiei'e is no typical sense of vx/rds. 
— Types are not words but things^ which God has desig- 
nated as signs of future events. Nor is any special pains 
necessary tor the interpretation of them. Tne explana- 
tion of them, which the Holy Spirit himself has given, 
renders them intelligible. Beyond his instructions on 
this subject, we should be very careful never to proceed. 
As for those who maintain a typical design in all parts 
of the Scripture, they certainly display very little judg- 
ment or consideration, for they lay open the way for the 
mere arbitrary introduction of types into every part of 
the Bible. The design of the Holy Spirit, in the mention 
of this or that thing in the Scriptures, can be under- 
stood only so far as he himself has explained it, or 

'afforded obvious grounds of explanation. 

26. Danger resulting from the spirit of muUiphfing alle- 
gories and types. — That sentiment, which through im- 
prudence or want of knowledge fell from some of the 
ancient fathers, and was echoed by many of the Romish 
doctors — viz., that some passages of Scripture have no lite- 
ral sense, is dangerous beyond description. I presume 
they meant to alfirm this of those passages which they 
did not understand. Such a sentiment has been recently 
defended by Witaius on the * Proverbs of Solomon ;* and 
Woolston, taking advantage of this, has converted the 
narrations of our Saviour's miracles into mere allegories. 



[By literal sense here is meant a sense not allegorical 
or mystical; for to these literal is here opposed, and not 
to tropicalf as it commonly is. There are a multitude of 
passages in Scripture, which have only a tropical niean- 
mg, and which, nevertheless, are neither allegorical nor 
mystical.'\ 

27. The sense of words depends on the usus loquendi. — 
This must be the case, because the sense of words is 
conventional and regulated wholly by usa^e. Usage 
then being understocxl, the sense of words is of course 
understood. 

28. Usus lofjuendi determined in a variety of trays. — 
To determine it, respect must be had to time, religion, 
sect, education, common life, and civil affairs; all of 
which have influence on an author's language, and charac- 
terise it. For the same word is employed in one sense 
respecting the things of common life ; in another, respect- 
ing the things of religion ; in another still, in the schools 
of philosophy, and even these are not always agreed in 
the use of words. 

[The ancient and modem sense of many words differs. 
Victim, sacrijicCf law, &c., in the Old Testament, are 
often employed in a sense, which differs from that of the 
same wonls in the New Testament. To perceive, in 
common life, is to feel or experience; in phdosophy, to 
form an idea in the mind; among the academic sect, it 
means to know a thing with eertainty, in opposition to 
mere conjecture. So uetim^t^fiif, ra^f, &c., diner in mean- 
ing, when employed by a heathen, a Jew, or a C-hristian. 
The technical and peculiar sense of law-language is too 
well known to need illustration.] 

29. Grammatical and historical sense. — The observ- 
ance of all these matters belong in a special maimer 
to grammarians, whose business it is to investigate the 
sense of wonis. Hence the literal sense is also called 
the grammatical; lUeralis and grammaticus having the 
same meaning. It is also called the historic sense, be- 
cause, like other matters of fact, it is supported by his- 
toric testimony. 

[The grammatical sense is made out by aid' of the 
principles of grammar, Uberally and philosophically, 
(not technically) considered. The historical sense, is 
that which is built on the grammatical one, but modified 
by historical circumstances. Interpreters now speak of 
the true sense of a passage, by calling it the gronnnatico- 
historical sense ; and exegesis founded on the nature of 
language, is called grammatico-hifftorical. The object in 
using this compound name, is to shew that both gram- 
matical and historical considerations are employed, in 
making out the sense of a word or passage.] 

30. Tlie grammatical sense tlie only true one. — Those 
who make one sense grammatical, and another logical, 
do not comprehend the full meaning of grammatical 
senst. We are not to look, therefore, for a sense of 
words, which varies (in its nature or simply considered 
as the sense) with every department of learning, or with 
every diverse object; for if this were the case, words 
would have as many kinds of senses, as objects are 
multifarious. 

[The laws of language are the same, in whatever depart- 
ment of writing or speaking it is employed — i.e., the 
meaning of it is to be investigated by the«*tt« loqvnidi, kc] 

31. The principles of interpretation are common to sac^ 
red and profane, writings. — Of course, the Scriptures are 
to be investigated by the same rules as other books. 
Those, therefore, are not to be regarded, who, desi^ifiiig 
literature and the study of the languages, refer every 
thing merely to the influence of the Spirit. Not that 
we Qoubt the influence of the Spirit, or that men truly 
pious and desirous of knowing the truth, are assisted by 
it in their researches, B])ecially in those things that per- 
tain to faith and practice. 
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[If the Scriptures be a revekUion to men, then are they 
to be read ana understood by men. If the same laws of 
language are not observed in this revelation, as are com- 
mon to men, then the^ have no guide to the right under- 
standing of the Scriptures, and the tnlerpreter needs 
inspiration as much as the original writer. It follows, 
of course, that the Scriptures would be no revelation in 
themselves, nor of any use, except to those who are 
inspired. But such a book the Scriptures are not; and 
notning is more evident than that wlien God luis spoken 
to men, he has spoken in the language of men, for he has 
tpoken by men, and for men.] 

32. Language can be properly interpreted only in a 
phUohaical way. — Not much unlike these, and not less 
nur^ul, are those who, from a similar contempt of the 
languages, and from that ignorance of them which breeds 
contempt, depend in their interpretation, rather on 
things uian on words. In this wav, interpretation be- 
comes uncertain, and truth is made to depend merely 
on the jui^nent of men, as soon as we depart from the 
words, aud endeavour to decide upon the sense, by the 
use of means not connected with them. Nor will this 
mode of exegesis at all avail to convince gainsayers, who 
themselves boast of interpreting in like manner by things 
— i.e., either by their own principles and opinions before 
formed, or by the sentiments of philosopners. Hence 
the abuse of reason, in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

33. Any method of interpretation not philological, is 
falkicious. — Moreover, the method of gathering the sense 
of words from things is altogether deceptive and falla- 
cious, since things are rather to be known from point- 
ing out the sense of words in a proper way. It is by the 
words of the Holy Spirit onl^, that we are led to under- 
stand what we ought to thmk respecting things. Said 
Melancthon veiy touly: The Scripture cannot be under- 
stood theologicaUy, until it is understood grammcUicaUy. 
Luther also avers, that a certain knowledge of the sense 
of Scripture depends solely on a knowledge of the 
words. 

34. The analogy of foMh or doctrine not to guide our 
interpretation. — Things, therefore, and the analogy of 
faith or doctrine (as they call it), assist an interpreter 
only so far, that when words are ambiguous, either from 
variety of signification, from structure, or any other 
cause, they may lead us to define the signification of 
them, or to select some one particular meaning. But 
here we must take good care, that the considerations 
which we use for explaining should be deduced from the 
plain, perspicuous, well understood language of other 
passages, and that the words which we are endeavouring 
to explain do not contradict them. For when we inves- 
tigate the sense in any other way than by a grammatical 
method, we effect nothing more, than to make out a 
meaniuKy which in itself perhaps is not absurd, but 
which ues not in the words, and therefore is not the 
meaning of the writers. 

[Very much has been said both for and against the 
analogy of faith, as a rule of interpretation. On this 
subiect, as weU as on many others, very much has been 
said amiss, for want of proper definitions. What is the 
analogy of faith? It is either simply Scriptural or sec- 
tarian. By Scriptural analogy I mean, that the obvious 
and incontrovertible sense of clear passages of Scripture 
affords a rule, by which we may reason analogically con- 
cerning the meaning of obscure passages, or at least, by 
which we may shew what obscure passages cannot mean. 
JE.g., God is a spirit, is omniscient, supreme, the creator 
and governor of^all things, &c., are truths so plainlv and 
incontrovertibly tausht in the Scriptures, that all the 
passages which would seem to represent him as material, 
local, limited in his knowledge or power, ftc., are to be 
interpreted agreeably to ana^gy with the former truths. 



The same thing holds true of other doctrines tancht in 
the same perspicuous manner. We explain what i« 
doubtful or obscure, by the application to it of what ia 
plain. This rule is not appropriate to the Scriptures 
only. It is adopted by all eood interpreters of profane 
authors. It is a rule which common sense prescribea, 
and is therefore well grounded. 

[If the question then be asked, whether Scripture ana' 
logy of faith is a rule of interpretation; the answer must 
readily be given in the affirmative. 

[But the analogy of the faith or creed of any party of 
Christians, taken without abatement, cannot be applied 
as a rule of exegesis, unless it can be assumed that the 
whole creed of that party is certainly correct. If a 
Romanist, a Lutheran, a Calvinist, or a Unitarian avex^s, 
that the Scriptures are to be construed throughout, in 
accordances with the respective Symbols of each ; whom 
are we to credit? The creed of one party, in some re- 
spects, contradicts that of the others. Is the Scripture 
tnen to have a contradictory exegesis put upon it? If 
not, the analogy of party-faith cannot be our rule of 
interpretation. 

[In the contest about the analogy of faith being the 
^de of interpretation, both parties have usually been 
m the right in some respect ; and in the wrong in others. 
Comp. Campbell's Gospels, Prelim. Dis. IV. ^ 13. 14.] 

36. The sense of Scripture not arbitrary. — ^Allowing Uie 
above principles to be correct, it is plain that the method 
of investigating the sense of words in the Scriptures is 
not more arbitrary than the method used in explaining 
other books, but equally regulated by laws deduced 
from the nature of lan^ua^. Those then act very 
absurdly, who subiect the mterpretation of the holy 
Scriptures to mere numan opinion ; for example, to tM 
decision of a Roman pontiff^ as if this could determine it. 

36. We must not hastily conclude any senOmeni of the 
Scriptures to be unreasonable. — ^The meaning which, ao- 
cording to grammatical principles, should be assigned to 
any word of Scripture, is not to be rejected, then, on 
account of reasons derived from things or previously con- 
ceived opinions; for in this way, interpretation would 
become uncertun. In books merely human, if reason 
and the nature of the subject are repugnant to the ap- 
parent sense of the words, we conclude there must have 
been either a fault in the writer, or an error in the oopy> 
ist. In the Scriptures, if any sentiment does not agree 
with our opinions, we must remember the weakness of 
human reason and human faculties; we must seek for 
conciliation, and not attempt a correction of the passa^ 
without good authority. It is wonderful, that in this 
matter more reverence should be paid to mere human 
productions, than to the sacred books. 

In ancient authors, when any difficulty occurs, we 
seek for correction or conciliation, as if they must be 
rendered mpttfim^rmi faultless. But occasion is often 
taken of carping at the writers of the Scriptures, or of 
perverting their meaning or the doctrines they teach. 

[Nothing can be more appropriate to the present times, 
than this caution, not to conclude hastily against the 
reasonableness of Scriptural sentiment. Many set the 
Scriptures at variance with reason, because thev do noi 
attam the real meaning of them. Others decide, inde- 
pendently of the Scriptures, what must be true; and 
then, whatever is found in the sacred books which 
thwart their opinions, they reject as unreasonable. The 
prudent and pious interpreter will suspend his judg^ 
ment, in cases of difficulty, and investigate with great 
patience and caution before he decides. Multitudes of 
passages in sacred writ have been satisfactorily elucidated 
by cntics of this character, which had been given np as 
unreasonable by those of a different charaoter.] 
{To b$ contkiutd.) 
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Salvability of the Heathen. 

I. — ^THE TESTIMONY OP MEN. 

ZwiNOLius, who died A.D. 1531, writes: — 
For this ' he who believeth not shall be condemned,' 
ia by no means to be understood absolutely ^ but of those 
who, hearing the gospel, refuse to believe. Hence 
tn/anto, and those who have not heard the gospel, are 
not held by this law. — Opera^ vol. ii., p. 118. 

When Paul affirms that ' without faith it is impossible 
to please God,' he speaks of the unbelievers who have 
known the gospel, and not put faith in it. I cannot 
believe that God will involve in the same condemnation 
him who sliats his eyes to the light, and him who unavoid- 
ably lives in darkness.— Xi/e, by Hess, translated by 
Aikin, p. 283. 

Quicquid uspiam mortalium nascitur salvum est per 
Christum. — Opera, as quoted by Orinjield. 

LuTHEE, who died a.d. 1546, writes: — 
I believe, indeed, the Son of God to have suffered, and 
been raised, and all this for me, for my sins ; of this I am 
certain. For he is dead for the sins of the whole world, 
and it is most certain that I am part of that world, 
therefore it is most certain that he is dead for my sins. — 
Opera, voL i., p. 386. 

BvLLiNGER, who died a.d. 1575, writes: — 
Certain it is that God even among the heathen has his 
Elect — (As quoted in Laurence's Hampton Lectures, p. 
319.) 

Vossics, who died a.d. 1649, writes: — 
The judgment of the ancient church was, that Christ, 
for a universcU fault, provided for men a universal remedy, 
rendering a ransom of an infinite price, that no one 
should perish through its defect.— //m/. Pelag. 

William Chilling worth, who died a. d. 1644, writes : — 
God himself has told us that where much is given. 



nothing but evil to them, how can the bountifiUness and 
long-sttfering of Ood be said to lead men to repentance f — 
Id, p. 410. 

Jeremy Taylor, who died a.d. 1667, writes:— 
Since mankind could not be saved by the covenant of 
works — \.e., of exact obedience, they must perish for 
ever, or else hope to be saved by a covenant of ease and 
remission — Le,, such a covenant as may secure man's 
duty to God, and God's mercy to man, and this is the 
covenant which God made with mankind in Christ Jesus, 
the covenant of repentance. This covenant bi^gan 
inunediately after Adam's fall. For as soon as the tirst 
covenant — the covenant of works — ^was broken, God 
promised to make it up by an instrument of mercy, 
which himself would find out ; but that this should be 
acted and published in its own time, and not presently. 
In the meantime, man was, by virtue of that new cove- 
nant and promise, admitted to repentance. — Unum 
Necessarium, 

Owen Feltham, who died a.d. 1678, writes:— 
I have met with some that will not, by any means, 
allow that a heathen may be saved. I know not that 
they ever read the Book of life and death, or were 
admitted to the counsel of the Most High, otherwise 
than by collection arising from sound principles, and the 
tender sense of human nature. Indeed, I know not how 
to applaud their charity, that will desperately damn 
such a world of men and the succeeding generations, of 
so many ages past and to come. Is it not enough, that 
we may be admitted to be heirs ourselves, but all our 
brethren must be disinherited? nor can I think God 
approves their judgment, who so strictly undertake to 
limit his mercies, which yet appear to us, not only above 
but over all his works, (&c., p. 307.) But it will be 
alleged, from Acts A, * that salvation cannot be had by 
any other but Christ. For there is no other name given 



much will be required; where little is given, little shall under heaven,' &c., and without faith in him, salvation 

be required. To infants, deaf men, madmen, nothing, * ^^ *""''" — '' '""'^^ """ ^'~ "^^ — "^ ^ — 

for aught* we know, is given, and if so, nothing will be 
required. Others, nerhaps, have the means to believe 
' that God is, and that he is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him,' and to whom thus much is given, 
to them it shall not be damnable that they believe only 
thus much. Which, methinks, is very mamfest from the 
apostle in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where, having 
first said * that without faith it is impossible to please 
God,* he subjoins as his reason, * for whosoever cometh 
to God must believe that he is, ' &c. \Miere, in my 
opinion, this is plainly intimated, that this is the min- 
imum quod sic, the lowest decree of faith, wherein, in 
men capable of faith, God will be pleased, and that with 
this lowest degree he will be pleased, where means of 
rising higher are deficient. — Religion of Protestants, ch, 
iii., sect, xiii., p. 97. 



John Goodwin, who died a.d. 1665, writes:— 
Concerning my opinion about the death of Christ, 
which is, that he died for the salvation of all^ without 
exception, and, consequently, for heathens, as well as 
those who enjoy the oral ministry of the gospel, I here- 
in hold nothing, but what was generallv taught and 
received in the church of Christ for three hundred years 
together next after the times of the apostles, which, by 
all our modem Protestant divines, and by Calvin in an 
especial manner, are acknowledged as times in which 
the Christian religion reigned in the greatest purity ; as 
I am able to mSlLe substantial proof by express testi- 
monies, and these not a few, from the best records of 
those times. — Redemption Redeemed. 

If we are bound to believe, that God in giving them 
health and peace, and prosperity in this world mtends 



cannot be had; and faith in him they cannot have, 
because they never heard of him. I admit all but the 
last, and literally that too. I doubt not, but all to 
whom the sound of the gospel has come, are strictly 
obliged to this — nominal Christ is necessary to those 
that have nominally heard of him. Yet who can tie up 
the spirit of God from illuminating this to their souls, 
either in this life, or in the very mrewell of it? &c. (p. 
308.) If an^ man object, that it is So privilege, then, to 
be a Christian, I suppose him much mistaken — for as 
Paul answers for the Jews, It is a chief thinff that to 
them are committed the oracles of God, &c. They are 
pre-eminenced before the rest of the world: any man 
will like his title better, who is declared an heir, than 
his, who is but in a capably of adoption. — Resolves, p. 
307, 308, 312. 

Isaac Barrow, who died a.d. 1677, writes: — 
God hath provided and doth propose to all men the 
same encouragements for obedience, and the same punish- 
ments for transgression. He hath appointed one lieaven 
for all pious and virtuous persons, of whatsoever nation, 
rank, or condition they are, and the same dismal punish- 
ments are threatened to aU impenitent transgressors. — 
On Universal Redemption, vol. lii., p. 306. 

' All men have sinned, and are fallen short of the glory 
of God ; being justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus,' Rom. 3,3. All men 
are justified — i.e., according to God's favourable inten- 
tion and design. Yea, the very reason why God per- 
mitted sin and death to prevail so universally, is mti- 
mated to be his design of extending a capacity of life 
and righteousness unto all. ' He hath shut up all under 
sin, that he might have mercy upon all.'— /d., p. 306. 
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We have the pattern of our Lord himself praying for 
his murderers, which, as it demonstrated his charity 
towards them, so it argues that he was their Sa^'iour, 
since, otherwise, he knew they coukl not be in any 
capacity for pardon. His praying for them implies the 
possibility or their receiving forgiveness, &c. 

Why God's merciful intentions were not explicitly 
declared to Socrates and Epictetus, as they were to 
Judas and Simon Magus, is another question; it sufiices 
to say, that the overture of mercy macfe to such wretches, 
argues God's kind intentions towards aM men. — p. 322. 

As there was of old an Abimelech among the Philis- 
tines, a Melchisedec among the Canaanites, a Jethro in 
Midian, a Job in Arabia, who, by complying with God's 
grace, did evidence the communication thereof in their 
several nations ; so is it not unreasonable to suppose the 
like cause now, although we cannot by like attestation 
certify its particular effects. We may, however, discern 
very conspicuous footsteps of divine grace working in 
part and producing no despicable fruits of moral virtue, 
yea, even of piety and devotion, amongst Pagans, which 
we can hardly deny to have been the gifts of God, and 
the effects of divine grace. — p. 329. 

The undertakings and performances of our Saviour 
did respect all men, as the common works of nature do, 
as the air we breathe in, or as the sun which shines on 
us.— p. 347. 

[The most powerful and elaborate defence of this doc- 
trine, as it concerns the Heathen, is to be found in 
Barrow's Five Sermons on Universal Redemption. It 
would be impossible, in our narrow limits to render full 
justice to his statement, but his principal arguments 
may be arranged under the following heads : 1. That we 
are commanded to love our enemies. 2. To pray for all 
men. 3. That God is the Saviour of all men. 4. That 
all are invited to repentance. 5. That individual assur- 
ance of salvation is not indispensable. 6. That infants 
and idiots can be saved. 7. That Christ is the Creator 
of all men. 8. That he is the Judge of all men. 9. 
That all can partake of his redemption. 10. That the 
providence of God is universal. 11. That the Gospel 
IS tidings of great joy to all. 12. That Christ should be 
the head of the heathen. 13. That otherwise they 
would have no redress for the evils of this life. 14. That 
God is no respecter of persons. 15. That it is a motive 
for universal charity. 16. That all are to be rewarded 
according to their works. 17. That God civeth grace to 
all. 18. That God is called the Father of all men. 19. 
That he delighteth not in the death of a sinner. 20. 
That Christ's atonement was sufficient for all. 21. That 
the same conditions are proposed to all. 22. Examples 
of virtuous heathens mentioned in Scripture. 23. That 
our Lord triumphed over the devil. 24. That our accept- 
ance depends on the testimony of a good conscience. 
25. That Christ, as God and man, was equally related 
to all. 26. That the love of God is over all. 27. That 
all are made of one blood. 28. That Christ is the head 
over all. 21). That ail are included under sin. From 
this accumulation of ar^iments, adorned with all the 
beauty of language, and lUumined with all the splendour 
of Scripture imagery, this powerful divine deduces the 
conclusion, * that our Lord is the Saviour of all men, 
smce he has rendered all ** salvabiks," capable of salva- 
tion, and ** galcandos" designed for salvation.'] 

Robert Barclay, who died a.d. 1690, writes: — 
If all men have received a loss from Adam which 
leads to condemnation, then all men have received a gift 
from Christ which leads to justification. But the hrst 
is true, therefore also the last. From which it follows, 
that all men, even the heathen, inay be saved, for Christ 
was given as *a light to lighten the Gentiles,' Imiah 



49.6. Now, to say, that thoush they may have been 
saved, yet none were, is to judge uncharitably. I see 
not what reason can be allegea for it; yea, though it 
were granted, which never can be, that none of the 
heathen were saved, it will not thence follow, that they 
could not have been saved, or that none now in their 
condition can be saved. For * A non esse, ad non posse, 
non datur sequela,' that consequence is false, which con- 
cludes a thing cannot be, because it is not. — Apology. 

Richard Baxter, who died a.d. 1691, writer : — 

Think not that Christianity doth teach, that all those 
who were not of the Jewish nation, or Church, or that 
are not now of the Christian Church, were so cast off and 
forsaken by God, as the devils are, to be left utterly 
hopeless and remediless; or that they were upon no 
other terms of salvation than man in innocency was 
under, which was * Obey perfectly and live, or if thou 
sin, thou shalt die.^ For this had been to leave them as 
hopeless as the devils, when once they had sinned. — 
Heamnsfor Christianity ^ p. 399. 

All men shall be judged by the law which was given 
them of God to live by. For it is the same law, which 
is, 'regula officii, et judicii.' God will not condemn 
men fOr not believing a truth, which, mediately or im- 
mediately, was never revealed to them, and wluch they 
had not the means to know; nor for not obeying a law 
which was never promulgated to them, and which they 
could not become acquainted with. . . . Though God has 
also pleased less shortly to acquaint us on what terms he 
dealeth with those who hear not Christ, yet it being 
most clear and certain that he dealeth with them on 
terms of grace, and not on the terms of the rigorous law 
of works, this may evince their title to be the Mediator's 
subjects and redeemed. — Universal Redemption^ p. 37. 

It is not enough that Christ is called the Saviour of 
the world ? You will say. Is it of the whole world? Yes 
— * He is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.' 
You will say, Is it for all men in the world? Yes — * He 
died for aU men.' You will say. Is it for every man! 
Yes — * He tasted death for every man.' — Id. p. 286. 

All things being now delivered into His hands, and 
the whole frame of eovemment laid on His shoulders, 
and built on His redemption, even on Christ, the head 
comer-stone — the very moral law is now His law, and its 
obligations are Hia obligations; yea, the very law of 
punishment is suspended and delivered up into the hands 
of the Redeemer ; so that as God ruleth amongst the 
blindest of the heathen, that know him not; so doth 
Christ rule amongst them, though they know not him. 
— /rf.p. 466. 

Think not that all mercies which Pagan nations have 
from God are no acts of grace, nor have any tendency to 
their conversion and salvation. Doubtless, it is the 
same Redeemer, even the eternal wisdom and word of 
God, who, before his incarnation, gave greater mercy to 
the Jews, and lesser to the Gentiles. He doth, by these 
mercies, oblige or lead men to repentance and gratitude, 
and reveal God as merciful and ready to forgive all 
capable sinners. — BeasonSf p. 400. 

Doubtless, mercy bindetn heathens to know God as 
merciful, and to love him, and to improve that mercy to 
their attainment of more, and to seek after furtlier 
knowledge, and to be better than they are ; and they are 
set under a certain course of means, and appointee 
duties, in order to their recovery and salvation. Else it 
might be said, that they have nothing to do for their 
own recovery, and consequentlv, no sm in omitting it. 
By all this, you may perceive that Christ did much by 
mercies and teaching before his incarnation, and, since, 
for aJl the world, which hath a tendency to their con- 
version, recovery, and salvation. 

{To be cofUiwted.) 
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ChrisVs Coming and the Lord's Sapper. 

In answer to * Querist,* p. 304, or rather in confirmation 
of his views, I beg to submit the folloMriiig : — 

1) One imagined strong argument for a personal 
coming of Christ not yet fulfilled, is the language of the 
angels to the disciples recorded by Luke in Acts 1.11. 
The words * so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
^o into heaven,* are believed to admit of no other signi- 
fication than that a persotuU bodilj coming, and visible 
to the eye, is the coming referred to. With regwd to 
this argiiment I would say, that if it is a fair one, those 
who so interpret the language above quoted ought surely 
in consistency to regard the language of Luke 13.5 as 
descriptive of a physical death by violence to all the 
unrepenting. If they cannot literaliae the last passage, 
why literahse the first? 

2) If Christ comes bodily, in a body of the present 
human dimensions, it would be impossible for every eye 
to see him, though every human being stood on a level 
plain and close to one another. 

3) If Christ come bo<lily, it could be truly said of him, 
* lo here I and lo there ! ' But we are told not to believe 
that his coming is to be thus local, Matt. 24.23. 

4) The word * come * or * coming ' in ref erenca to our 
Lord, is by several translators (among whom are Young, 
Alford, and Ainslie), rendered — * presence, revealing, 
and revelation,' in some passages. 

5) A near coming of the Lord in a non-peraonal sense 
is evidently referred to in Heb. 10.25; Rom. 13.12; 
Titus 3.12. 

6) One coming was within the period of the disciples 
going over the cities of Israel, Matt. 10.23. 

7) One coming was by Paul deemed near, PhiL 4.5. 

8) One coming was by James deemed near, James 
6.8, 9. 

9) One coming was by John deemed near, Rev. 22.7; 
12.20. 

10) One coming was to take place during the genera- 
tion alive in time of Christ, Matt. 24.3-30, 34; Luke 
21.32. 

11) John was to live (or tarry) till the Lord should 
come, John 21.22, 23; Matt. 16.28. 

Inference.— The 'coming' referred to in 1 Cor. 11. 
26, jnay therefore be a non-personal coming in an age 

NOW PAST. 

But what kind of Coming on the part of Christ would 
render the commemoration of his death, in a symbolical 
ceremony, no longer necessary? In answer to this very 
natural question, it may, I tmnk, be very natundly sup- 
posed that it would be contemporaneous with the disuse, 
cradually or suddenly, of other divinely appointed sym- 
bols on the part of the church. 

Kow the church of the apostolic age had a commission 
to teach by symbols, which nistory shews has ceased with 
that age. 

1) The gift of tongues is distinctlv asserted to be a 
'sign' to the unbelieving, 1 Cor. 14.12. 

2) The casting out of demons was, in the davs of our 
Lord, described as a proof that the reign of God in place 
of the devil had begun among men, Liike 11.20. 

3) The raising of the dead was evidently intended to 
teach the truth, that faith in Jesus was the meaus of 
obtaining a resurrection from moral death, John 11.25. 

4) The opening of the eyes of the blind taught that 
Jesus is the opener of the eyes of the spiritually blind, 
John 9.5, and 3d verse, Luke 4.18. 

5) The healing miracles of our Lord, as a whole, were 
evidently intended to inspire confidence in Him as the 
phy^cian of Souls; and like the sym.bols of the old 
covenant, were not intended so much for the good of 



those who were the happy subjects or witnesses of them, 
as for the future church who should read of and study 
them. Matt. 9.12; Luke 6.31. The miracles of the dis- 
ciples doubtless taught the same truths as those of our 
Lord, seeing that they were always performe<i iu his 
name, and doubtless they were intended to inspire con- 
fidence in their disputed authority, power, and iniluence. 
Matt. 10.40; Acts 3.12, 16. 

6) It is a note-worthy fact, that though one of the senses 
of the Lord's coming is universally allowed to be in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, this event or that coming could 
not have been suildun but grculuai. 

7) It is equally note- worthy that the miracle-signs or 
symbols recorded, are fewer and fewer as church history 
advances. 

8) And that the later evangelistic and apostolic writ- 
ings, with the exception of the Apocalypse, have less 
and less of orientalism, and more and more of the charac- 
ter of ' plainness of speech.' 

9) The Apostle John, who was to tarry till the Lord 
should come, was commissioned with the closing of the 
' testimony,' announcing thereby, that the church and 
the world was now in possession of all the divinely 
appointed means of grace necessary. 

Inference. — Seeing that all those above-mentioned 
divinely appointed symbols ceased with the apostolic 
age, it is far from improbable that water-baptism, and 
ceremonial eating of bread and drinking of wine, ahould 
have ceased at the same time. 

Durin|r the apostolic age there was d^eloped gradually 
an indifference to the practiced use of symbols, of whicn 
the Apostle of the Gentiles was the chief exponent. 

1) In the early part of Paul's ministry he circumcised 
Timothy (Acts 16.3), while later he wrote to the Gala- 
tians, saying, * If ye be circumcised Christ shall profit 
you nothing,' Gal. 5.2. 

2) Paul evidently baptised the jailor of Phillipi and 
his household. Acts 16.33, also Cnspus, Gains, and the 
house of Stephanas, belonging to the Corinthian Church, 
1 Cor. 1.14-16. But he afterward thanked Ood that he 
baptised none of the Corinthians except these few, — v. 
14, 15, 17. 

3) Peter evidently baptised a large number on the day 
of Pentecost, Acts 2.41. Yet he speaks afterward of 
baptism as an anti-type, and cautions us against thinking 
that it is the outward baptism he speaks of as saving us, 
1 Peter 3.21. 

4) Paul said of the ceremonies of the old covenant, that 
they consisted * only of meats and drinks and different 
BAPTISMS,' Heb. 9.10. Mav this depreciation of symbols 
not be reasonably supposed to include generically those 
of the new covenant? Kom. 14.17. 

5) Paul said of the symbols of the old covenant, that 
they were only intended to last, * as shadows of coming 

food things,' Heb. 10.1, until * the time of refonnation, 
[eb. 9.10. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that the symbols of 
the new covenant were for a like purpose, and intended 
to be even far more temporary? 1 Cor. 11.26. 

6) Paul called the symbols of the old covenant, the 
'rudiments of the world,' Gal. 2.20; and weak and 
beggarly elements, Gal. 4.9. 

7) Subjection to them in his age he called 'bondage,' 
Gal. 4.3, 9; also the 'letter that kiUeth,' 2 Cor. 3.6; 
Rom. 2.29. 

8) He speaks of those who subjected themselves to the 
old symbols, as seeking to become * perfect by the flesh,* 
Gal. 3.3 ; so of those wno ' constrained ' others to be sub- 
ject to them. Gal. 6.12. 

Paul was evidently the advocate of a ' liberty ' that 
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enables Ohristians to dispense with the use of all out- 
ward symbols. Gal. 2.4. 

1) Among the symbols of the old covenant was the 
'sabbath/ a symbol still made use of; and 'meat and 
drink,' symbols still made use of in the Lord's supper. 
Yet Paul speaks of such generally, * Let no man judge 
you in them,' Col. 2.16. 

2) He says. Destroy not him with thy meat for whom 
Christ died, Rom. 14.15. 

3) And where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty, 
2 Cor. 3.17. 

The expediency of symbolical ceremonies philoso^- 
cally considered : — 

1) In early church history it was undoubtedly expedi- 
ent for Christians to meet together and keep in remem- 
brance the fact of the Lord's death, seeing that they had 
not, for a long time, the use of the iNfew Testament 
Writings even in their assemblies, and much less, or 
rather not at all, privately. 

No better way of remembering the Lord's death 
can be carried out, than by reading the narratives there- 
of in these Writings, privately or publicly. We have 
both private and public access to these writings, and we 
can, by availing ourselves of them, consummate a more 
thorough act of commemoration than ever was done by 
Christians (who were not eye-witnesses of our Lord's 
ceremony, or his crucifixion) in eating bread and drink- 
ing wine. 

2) In western nations, and in a philosophical or scien- 
tific age, symbolism is as much out of place as children's 
toys in the hands of men. In this matter-of-fact age the 
use of symbols is trulv * contrary to us.' 

3) The ceremony of baptism could, in the present ace, 
be sufficiently substituted, for practical purposes, by tne 
simple form of admitting adults to church-membership 
that is adopted in some churches of the present day. 
The * washmg of water by the word,' is the only essen- 
tial baptism to any Christian. 

4) The ceremony of the Lord's Supper could, I think, 
be much more efficiently carried out by holding special 
seasons of renewing the classified sayings and deeds of 
our Lord, by the simple means of either clerical address or 
mutual conversation, in the absence of bread and wine. 
Such a mode I think to be the most practical way of 
feeding and feasting on Christ our passover and heavenly 
bread. 

Conclusion. — Of all who advocate the essentiality of 
joining the existing symbolical ceremonies of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, I feel warranted by scriptural 
teaching and reason to say : — 

'As many as desire to make a fair shew in the flesh, these 
CONSTRAIN you to be sprinkled or immersed in tmter, and 
to eat bread and drink vnne, only lest they suffer perse- 
cution or that they may glory in your flesh,' — as a 
legitimato paraphrase of the apostle's language in Gal. 
6.12, 13. 

Of the ceremonies themselves, I feel equally warranted 
in saying : — 

* Neither baptism with water availeth anything, nor 
ecclesiastical participation of bread and wine, but a new 
creation by baptism with Holy Spirit, and by feeding 
spiritually on the life, words, and example of Jesus, 
GaL 6.15; John 6.63; 1 Cor. 10.17. W. S. D. 



Missionary Appeal 

Dr Judson's remarks on the duty of missionary contri- 
butions are striking. He says, * Surely if any sin will 
lie with crushing weight on the trembling, shrinking 



soul, when grim death draws near ; if any sin will clothe 
the face of the final Judge with an angry frown, wither- 
ing up the last hope of the condemn^ it is the sin of 
turning a deaf ear to the plaintive cry of millions of 
immortal bein^, who, by their darkness and misery, 
cry day and night, "Come to our rescue, ye sons and 
daughters of America: come and save us, for we are 
perishing." ' While a thousand million heathen are 
thus perishing, no true Christian will spend the snuallest 
sum m unnecessary luxuries, but will give all that can 
be spared to the Foreign Missionaxy Societies, through 
which the Gospel can be made known to those who other- 
wise must hopelessly perish. 

True Christians should also separate themselves moro 
from the pleasure-loving, .luxurious, carnal world, and 
spend at least an hour or two every day in meditation 
upon the Scriptures, and prayerful communion with the 
Ix>rd Jesus, and should oevote themselves to diffusing 
Gospel truth, and visiting, instructing, and relieving the 
poorer classes. 

General Notes. 

MattJiew 25.9. — The reply of the wise virsins is too 
strongly put in the Authorised Version. They would 
no doubt have readily befriended their foolish sisters, by 
givins of their oil, but were restrained by the considera- 
tion that there might not be enough for the supply of 
all the ten. 

The translation would therefore seem to be better 
expressed as follows : — 

Perhaps there may not be enough for us and you : 
Go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves. 

Had the fooUsh virgins ^t one half of the oil, it would 
have endangered the sufficiency of the whole ten ; and it 
was this that the wine virgins guarded against. There 
seems to have been a fault m the procedure of the foolish 
virgins after they went to buy. R. L. 

Mark 8. 19, 20.— In the original, the word for * baskets,^ 
in verse 19, is different from that also translated 
* baskets ' in verse 20. It would seem right to preserve 
a distinction between the two words. Accordingly, 
Dean Alf ord in his translation attends to this ; but the 
word he uses instead of the * basketo * of verse 20 — vii., 
'wallets,' appears undignified, and unsuitable. 'Ham- 
per,' defined by Dr Jolmson as a large basket for carri- 
age, is probablv a preferable word to * wallet,' and would 
be onite suitable for the 'basket' of Acto 9.25, wh^e 
the Dean does not use ' wallet,' but 'basket.' It is re- 
markable that the Apostle Paul himself in 2 Corinthians 
11.33, and in reference to what is recorded at ^cts 9.25, 
makes use of a word different from that in Acts — ^the 
meaning of the word in Corinthians beins probably ' a 
hamper fashioned of woven twigs or ropes.^ R, L. 

[The first was a bread-hwaket, the second a oom-basket^ 
and the third a hamper. — Ed.] 

Liike 3.1. — ^The region of which Lysanias had been 
tetrarch, continued to be called by his name long after 
his decease, which occurred a considerable time before 
the fifteenth of Tiberius. 

The interpretation of the latter part of this Teme is 
therefore probably as follows : — 

And his brother Philip, tetrarch of the region of 
Iturea and Trachonitis, and of Lysanias tetrarch 
of Abilene. R. L. 

Acts 17.10, 11. — ^At Berea, Paul and Silas went into 
the Synagogue of the Jews. These (the Jeu)s of Berea) 
were more noble than those (the Jetos) in Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness, and 
searched the scriptures daUy whether these things were 
so. R.L. 
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YaiiafieiBofiheSinaitic,yatican, 
and Alexandrian MSS. 

OIXATIAKS. 

Title: SVA To the Galatians. I. 3 
8A our Father; 8A from the Lord 
6 trawlale in the grace 8 S om. unto 
jrou before than 9 S As I said 10 SVA 
om. for before if 11 V For I certify 
16 V it pleased kirn who 17 V neither 
^ent I unto Jerusalem 18 SVA to 
.acquaint myself with Cephas. 

II. 9 A am. Cephas 11 SVA But 
when Cephas was come 12 SV but 
when he was come 13 S And all the 
other Jews 14 SVA unto Cephas 16 
SV but knowing; VA faith of Christ 
^esus, even; SA belie veth in Christ 
Jesus 20 A / live by the faith ; V by 
the faith of God and Christ, wha 

III. 1 SVA om, that you should 
not obey the truth ; S V^A om, among 
^ou 5 A received ye the spirit by the 
lirorks of the law 12 SVA but, He 
who doeth them 17 SVA om, in Christ 

21 V om. of God ; V been in the law 

22 transkUe hath shut up all 28 SA 
for ye are all Christ Jesiis's 29 V are 
ye of Abraham's seed ; SVA om. and 
bfftjre heirs. 

IV. 6 V he hath sent forth; SVA 
into our hearts 7 SVA then an heir 
through €rod 14 SVA your tempta- 
tion in my flesh 15 SVA Where is 
then 19 SV My children 24 VA these 
are two covenants 25 VA But this 
A^ar; S For Sinai is a mountain, 
bemg in Arabia; SVA for she is in 
bondage 26 SV which is our mother 
iom. jdl) 28 V Now you, brethren, 
as Is. ira«, are 30 A this bondwoman 
31 SV Wherefore, brethren, A But, 
brethren. 

V. SVA /< M for Hberty <Aa/ Christ 
hath made us free. Therefore stand 
last, and be not 2 S* Behold, I say 
10 V om. through the Lord 11 A of 
the cross of Christ 17 SV for these 
are 19 SVA om. adultery 20 V emu- 
lation 21 SV om. murders; SV as I 
have told you; S om. in time past 24 
.8 that are the Lord Christ Jesus's, 
VA that are Christ Jesus's. 

VI. 2 V and so shall you fulfil 4 

V But let him prove 15 V om. in 
Christ Jesus ; SVA neither circumci- 
sion is any thing 17 S the marks of 
the Lord tfesus Christ, VA the marks 
of Jesus 18 S of the Lord. Sub- 
scription: SVA To the Galatians. 

BPHESIAN8. 

Title: SVA To the Ephesians. I. 1 

V of Christ Jesus; S*A to all the 
«aints ; S* V* om. at Ephesus 3 V the 
God of our Lord ; S of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; S* om. us 6 
SVA whereby he hath made us ac- 
cepted 7 A to the riches of his good- 
ness 10 A according to the dispensa- 
tion ; SVA all things in Christ, which 
are 11 SVA in whom also we are 



caUed, being 15 S*VA om, love 16 
SVA making mention <^ you in my 
trayers 18 S A the eyes of your heart, 
^ the eyes of the heart; SVA om. 
and before what ; S the riches of the 
inheritance of his glory 20 SA and 
set him 21 V above all power and 
principality. 

II. 1 SA in your trespasses and 
sins, V in your tresp. and lusts V 
dead in sins and lusts 10 S* For we 
are the workmanship of God 15 SVA 
for to make in him 17 SVA and peace 
to them 19 SVA but ye are fdlow- 
citizens 20 VA Christ Jesus himself 
being, S Christ {om. Jesus and him- 
self) being 22 V habitation of Christ. 

III. 1 S om. Jesus 2 A of his grace, 
which 3 SVA by revelation was made 
known unto me 5 SVA to other ages ; 
V unto his saints and prophets 6 
SVA of the promise in Christ Jesus 
8 SVA preacn unto the Gentiles 9 
SA and to show what is; SVA what 
is the dispensation of the mystery; 
S hath been hid by God; SVA ow. 
by Jesus Christ 14 SVA om. of our 
Lord Jesus Christ 18 V and height 
and depth 20 A that worketh in you 
21 SVA in the church and in Christ 
Jesus. 

IV. I S the prisoner in {cUso VA 
in for of) Christ 4 V om. even 6 
SVA and through all and (V om. 
and) in all 7 V one of you 8 A When 
thou ascendedst up on high, thou 
leddest captivity captive, he gave; 
S om. and before gave 9 SA om. first 
14 A craftiness even unto the wiles of 
the deceit of the devil 17 SVA as the 
Gentiles walk 24 S created in holi- 
ness and true righteousness 25 S 
truth to his neignbour 28 SA with 
his own hands 32 V om, and; V 
hath forgiven us. 

V. 2 SVA hath loved you ; V for 
you ; S a sacrifice and. an offering 5 
SVA know this assuredly; S* om. 
For 9 SVA the fruit of the light 15 
A See then, brethren ; SV Look dili- 
gently therefore, how ye walk, not 
as 17 SVA but understand; V the 
will of our Lord, A the will of God, 
S the mind of the Lord 19 V om. 
spiritual; A singing with grace and 
making melody in your hearts 20 S 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, V of our 
Lord Jesus Christ 21 SVA in the 
fear of Christ 22 SA Let the wives 
submit themselves unto their own 
husbands; V om, submit yourselves 
23 SVA Christ is the head of the 
church and he is the saviour of the 
body 24 S V to their husbands 27 SVA 
that he might present to himself (S 
to him) 28 A So ought also men S as 
their own children 29 SVA even as 
Christ the church 30 SVA om, of his 
flesh, and of his bones. 

VI. 5 A as unto the Lord 9 SVA 
knowing that both their Master and 
yours is 10 A Finally, brethren ; S V 



om. my brethren 12 SVA the rulers 
of this darkness, acainst spirit 16 SV 
In all for Above all 19 V om. of the 
gospel 21 S* om. minister 23 A and 
mercy/or and love 24 SVA om. Ampn, 
Subs. : SVA To the Ephesians. 

PHIUPPIANS. 

Title: SVA To the Philippians. L 
1 SV of Christ Jesus 6 V of Christ 
Jesus 8 SV God is my record; SVA 
of Christ Jesus 11 SVA with th& 
fruit 14 SVA the word of God 16-17 
SVA The one preach Christ of love, 
knowing that I am set for the defence 
of the Gospel : But the other of con- 
tention, not sincerely, supposing to 
stir up afiUction by my bonds. 19 

V But I know 23 SVA Now I am 25 
S and joy of your faith 27 S om. of 
Christ 28 SVA but of your salvation 

29 A For unto us. 

II. 2 SA of the same mind 3 SVA 
nor through vainglory 4 SVA but 
also (om. every man) 5 SVA Let 
this mind be in every one of you 10 
S of Jesus Christ 12 A my brethrenl; 

V not in my presence only 13 A 
which worketh powers in you 21 V 
the things of Cnrist Jesus 24 SA 
come shortly to you 26 SA For he 
was desiring greatly to see you all 

30 SA for the work of the Lord. 

III. 3 SVA which worship in the 
spirit of God 7 SA om. But 8 SV 
om. and ctfler doubtless 8 A of Jebus 
Christ our Lord 10 S* and the power 
of his knowledge 12 V om, Jesus 13 
SA I count not yet 16 SVA let us 
walk by the same {om. rule, let us 
mind tne same thins) 21 SVA our 
vile body tJuU it may be fashioned. 

IV. 3 SVA Yea, I intreat 7 A the 
peace of Christ 12 A om. both t^ter 
hungry 13 SVA through him who 
str. me 15 A* om. only 16 A and 
affain my necessity 18 A om. of 
^aphroditus 23 SVA of the Lord ; 
SVA with your spirit ; V om. Amen. 
Subs. : SVA To the Philippians. 



COLOSSIANS. 

Title: S To the Colossians, VA To 
the Colassians. I. 1 SVA of Christ 
Jesus 2 A brethren in Christ Jesus ; 

V om. and the Lord Jesus Christ 4 
SA in the Lord Jesus; SA of the 
love which ye have to all the saints 
6 SVA as in all the world it is bring- 
ing forth fruit and increasing 7 SVA 
om, also ; SVA who is for us 9 V om. 
and to desire 12 6 £[ivin^ thanks unto 
God the Father, V giving thanks 
withal unto the Father ; S hath made 
you meet, V hath called you and 
made you meet 14 V in whom we 
had; SVA om. through his blood 16 
SV all things created, in heaven and 
in earth 20 V om. by him, / say^ 21 

V yet now are ye reconciled iK2 SA 
through his death 23 S I Paul am 
made a preacher and an apostle, A I 
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Paul am made a preacher and an 
apoatle and a minidter 24 SVA in 
enfferiugs 25 SA I Paul am made 26 
SVA 0//1. Jesus. 

II. 1 S* om. in the flesh 2 SA of 
God the Father of Christ, V of the 
God of Christ 4 SVA om. And 7 S* 
om. in him ; S A abounding in thanks- 
giving 10 S the head of all the princi- 
pality of the church 11 SVA om. of 
the sins 13 SVA he hath quickened 
you (V us); SVA having forgiven us 
16 y in meat and in drink 18 SVA 
which he hath seen ; S by their fleshly 
mind 20 VA oin. Wherefore 23 V 
and neglecting. 

III. 1 S* risen in Christ 4 S who 
is your Ufe ; A om. with him 6 S V 
the members 6 V om. on the children 
of disobedience 8 S om. ye also 12 V 
hcly and beloved 13 S even as God, 
VA even as the Lord 15 SVA the 
peace of Christ V called in the 
body 16 S the word of the Lord, A 
the word of God ; SVA in psalms and 
hymns; SV hymns and spir. songs; 
SVA to God for to the Lord 17 S of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, A of Jesus 
Christ; SVA to God the Father 18 
SVA om. own 20 SVA in the Lord 
21 SA provoke not your children to 
wrath 22 SVA fearing the Lord 23 
SVA om. and before whatsoever; A 
as serving the Lord and not men ; V 
om. and after Lord 24 SVA om. for 
25 SVA For he that. 

IV. 2 S* and watch in thanks- 
giving 3 A to speak boldly; V the 
mystery of God 7 S Now all my 
state ; S om. and f eUow-servant 8 A 
that ye might know our estate 12 
SVA of Christ Jesus 13 SVA great 
labour 15 SA in their house, V in 
her house 18 SVA om. Amen. Sub- 
scription: SV To the Colassiaiia, A 
To the Colassiaas, from Rome. 



FIRST THESSALONIANS. 

Title : SVA The first to the Thessa- 
lonians. L 1 A which is in Grod our 
Father and the Father of the Lord ; 
V om. from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ 2 SVA om. of you 
3 A om. of hope 5 S for the gospel of 
our Grod 6 SA we were to you 6 A 
and of God ; V with joy and the holy 
7 V ensample ; SVA and in Achaia 8 
S* om. For; S the word of God; S 
and in Achaia : A om. For from you 
— ^and Achaia {a mere error); SVA 
but in evenr place 9 V shew of you. 

II. 2 SVA om. even 6 A neither 
of ourselves nor yei of 7 SV we were 
children among you 9 SVA om. for 
after travail 11 A om. and charged 
13 SVA And for this cause 13 S om. 
in truth 15 SVA om. own 19 SV of 
glonring ; SVA om. Christ. 

III. 2 V our brother and fellow- 
labourer; SA om. and our fellow- 
labourer; SVA to establish and to 
comfort you 7 SVA in all our (A 



your) distress and affliction 9 S ren- 
der to the Lord ; S before our Lord 
11 SVA om. Christ 12 A And God 
make 13 A unblameable in righteous- 
ness; SVA om. Christ; SA with 
all his saints. Amen. 

IV. 1 V om. then ; SVA to please 
God, as ye also walk, so ye would 4 
A Let every one of you know ; S and 
in honour 6 translate in the matter ; 
A om. abo 8 A who hath given, S 
who also giveth, V who giveth ; S V 
unto you 9 V we needed not to write 
10 V ye do it also ; A all the brethren 
in, S all your brethren in ; A we be- 
seech you, beloved, that 11 V with 
your hands 13 SVA But we would 
not 14 S if we beheved 15 V unto 
the coming of Jesus 17 V ever be in 
the Lord. 

V. 3SA om. For; V But when 
they 4 VA overtake you as thieves 
5 SVA Ft)r ye are all 8 S om. and 
love 9 V om. Christ 13 S And be at 
peace 15 SA om. both 21 V and 
prove 22 translate from every kind 
of evil 24 A that calleth us 27 SV 
om. holy 28 V om. Amen. Subscrip- 
tion: SV The first to the Thessar 
lonians, A The first to the Thessa- 
lonians was written from Athens. 



SECOND THESSALONIANS. 

Title : SVA The second to the Thes- 
salonians. I. 1 S* in God and our 
Father 2 V from God the Father 3 
S of every one of all 8 V in a flame 
of fire; Y om, Christ 10 SVA that 
have believed 12 SV of our Lord 
Jesus may be ; A and we in him. 

II. 1 V of the Lord 2 SVA the 
day of the Lord 3 SV that man of 
iniquity 4 SVA om. as God 8 SA the 
Lord Jesus ; SVA shall kUl for shall 
consume 10 SVA to them that per- 
ish 11 SVA God sendeth them 14 S 
he also called you, VA he called us (a 
mere error) 16 V Christ Jesus ; S V 
and God our Father 17 SVA and 
establish them in every good work 
and word. 

III. 3 A But God is faithful; A 
who also shall 4 SA that ye do and 
will do, V that ye both have done 
and do and will do 6 SA which they 
received, V which ye received 10 S oro. 
this 12 SVA in the Lord Jesus Christ 
14 V your word ; SVA om. and after 
man 16 A* always in every place. 
Suhfiniption: S To the Thessalonians, 
V The second to the Thessalonians, 
A The second to the Thessalonians 
was written from Athens. 

FIRST TIMOTHY. 

Title : S A The first to Timothy. I. 
1 S of Christ Jesus; A of God our 
Saviour and Christ Jesus 2 SA from 
God the Father 4 SA rather than 
God's dispensation which is in faith 
12 SA om. And 16 A Christ Jesus 17 
SA the only God [om. wise). 



II. 3 SA am. For 6 A om. to be 
testified, S and a testimony 7 A 
Which was committed to my trust as 
a preacher; Aow. in Christ; S in 
knowledge and* verity, A in spirit 
and verity 9 SV om. also; SA and 
gold. 

III. 3 SA om. not greedy of filthy 
lucre 9 S of the faith and of a pure 
conscience 16 SA* of godliness, who 
was manifest. 

IV. 6 SV of Christ Jesus 9 S o»». 
all 10 SA we labour and strive, be- 
cause 12 SA om. in spirit 16 S om. 
thee. 

V. 4 SA om. good and 6 S trusteth 
in the Lord 16 SA If any woman 
that believeth have widows, let her 

18 S worthy of his meat 20 A But 
them 21 SA before God and Christ 
Jesus 23 SA for the stomach's sake 
25 A And likewise also; SA are 
manifest. 

VI. 2 S am. because they are 
brethren 5 SA om. from such with- 
draw thyself 7 SA into this world, 
because we can 10 S with divers 
sorrows 11 S om, godliness 12 SA 
om. also 13 S om. thee; S Jesus 
Christ 14 S Christ Jesus 17 S rich 
in the present time ; SA but in God 

19 SA on life indeed 21 SA with you; 
SA om. Amen. Subscription: S The 
first to Timothy, A The first to 
Timothy was written from Laodicea. 



8B00ND timothy. 

Title: SA The second to Timothy. 
L 1 S of Christ Jesus 2 S* and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, our Lord 6 A the 
gift of Christ 8 S testimony of the 
Lord 10 SA Christ Jesus 11 S A om. 
of the Gentiles 12 S om. also 15 S 
Phygelus. 

II. 3 SA Be thou a partaker of 
affliction, as a good soldier of Christ 
Jesus 5 A om. And 7 SA will give 
thee 12 SA if we shall deny him 14 
S before God; A before the Lord. 
Strive not thou about words 15 A 
unto Christ 19 S the foundation of 
the Lord ; S knoweth all them ; S A 
the name of the Lord 21 SA om. and 
after sanctified 22 A with all them 
that love the Lord 25 A repentance 
to come to the acknowL 

III. 3 S om. without natural affec- 
tion 6 A with divers lusts and pleas- 
ures 9 A for their mind 10 A om. 
charity. 

IV. 1 S A om. therefore ; SA before 
God and Christ Jesus ; SA and % his 
appearinff 2 S exhort, rebuke 5 S om, 
eudure amictirneC, A endure afflictions 
as a good soldier of Christ Jesus 10 S 
Crescens to Gallia 14 SA the Lord 
will reward him 18 SA om. And before 
the Lord ; A to him be glory 21 S om. 
all 22 S om. Jesus cSirist. A ot», 
Christ ; S A om. Amen. Suhs. : S To 
Timothy, A The second to Timothy 
was written from Laodicea. 
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Sssential Unity of the Sanscrit and Semitic Roots. 

That Go<1 * hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth/ is a truth that 
ought never to be forgotten, though, unfortunately for 
the interests of humanity and civUisation, this has too 
often, and too long, been the case. The Hindu, the 
Chinaman, the Uotteat«)t, the Esquimaux, the Greek, the 
Briton, Skre aU descended from the same first pair. The 
Christian Scriptures, believed in by 335 millions of indi- 
viduals (or one-fourth part of the whole human race), 
assert the truth of this doctrine, and the strictest 
investigations of human learning corroborate it. An exami- 
nation of the Languages spoken by the different nations 
of men support it. Those who have paid attention to the 
subject have proved, beyond the possibility of confuta- 
tion, that almost all the languages of Europe have an 
intimate relationship with the Sanscrit — the source from 
vhich the Vernacular Languages of India have received 
their copiousness. This is now admitted b^ every one 
■competent to judge, and need not be here msisted on. 
But there is another class of Lancrnages, commonly called 
the Semitic (including the HeT.rew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and some smaller branches, such as 
the Amharic, Coptic, &c.), which has not hitherto been 
considered as having any connection with the above 
mentioned Indo-Germanic languages, at least to such an 
extent as to carry conviction to the minds of the students 
of Sanscrit and CTomparative Philology of their original 
unity. 

Having, at leisure hours, note<l down several resem- 
blances between the Sanscrit and Hebrew, perhaps it may 
prove at once useful and interesting to present before our 
readers some of theee resemblances, and also to bring 
before the public the important discovery in Ethnology, 
that the radical words of that language in which God at 
first revealed his wiU to the Jews (and through their 
instrumentality, to the human race), are closely connect- 
ed with the ratlicals of that other ancient language which 
is believed by so many millions of Hindus to be of divine 
origin, and m which are found the Vedas — popularly 
repiited to be the basis on which Hinduism is founded. 

The Sanscrit Roots are taken, with their meanings, from 
Wilkin^s * Radicals of the Sanscrita Language,' published 
in London in 1815, in quarto. The Hebrew Roots are 
rendered agreeably to the * Hebrew Root-Book,' publish- 
ed in Edinuurgh about 1852, in duodecimo, with such 
modifications as a further study of the lainguage has 
suggested. 

It is thought preferable to represent the Sanscrit and 
Hebrew roots by Roman characters, for the sake of 
general readers who may be unacquainted with either of 
tlie proper alphabets. The Hebrew is according to the 
•common Masoretic pronunciation, and the Sanscrit 
according to Sir William Jones* plan, which is that 

fenerally followed. The * a ' at the end of all Sanscrit 
loots ending in a consonant is the short vowel required 
in the formation of compound words. The figures 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, annexed to the Sanscrit roots, denote 
the conjugations ; where no figure occurs the root is of 
the^r^ conjugation, which is by far the most common. 

It is thought better to err on the side of copiousness 
than otherwise, and hence, in some cases, a mucn greater 
number of words is adduced than is at all necessary to 
establish the point at issue. If even a tithe of the 
examples brought forward be admitted, the question is 
settled. 

In all questions of comparative philology it is necessary 
to bear in mind 1) that vowels are of little or no import- 
ance ; 2) that letters of the same organ are interchange- 
al>lc ; 3) that words are often to be read backwards ; 4) 
that letters are often trans^wsed, inserted, afiixed, pre- 



fixed, or omitted for the sake of eaphony. These remark* 
are applicable to almost all languages whatsoever. 

COMPARISON OF 8A58CRIT AND HEMTTIC, BUT ESPECIALLY 
HEBKEW ROOTS. 

1. aka, 'to go crookedly, move tortuously.' 

Compare the Hebrew hagga, ' a cause of staggering ;' 
hagag, 'to reel to and fro;' hug, htik, hik, *to 
surround ;' oug, 'to go in a circle ; ' yaka, * to be 
disjointed! ' 

Compare also the first syllable in such Hebrew 
words as the following: — akab, *to supplant;' 
akad, ' to be streaked ; akaA, ' to oppress ; ' akal, 
' to \le wrong, crooked ;' akan, * to twist, wrest ;" 
akar, * to destroy utterly ;' akash, * to pervert.* 

Compare also Nos. 1, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 20, 52, 69, 72, 
80, 81, 84, 85, 86, 87, 98, 99, 100, &c. 

2. aka (aflka), 'to mark, sisn.' (See Nos. 3, 4.) 

Compare the Hebrew kaaka, ' a mark ;' ak, ' only, 
surely ;* anak, ' to adorn with a neck-cham.' 

Compare also the first syllable in Aacid, 'to tell, 
shew, declare;' nagaA, 'to shine; nakab, 'to 
mark;' nakad, 'to speckle;' nikaA, 'to declare 
innocent ;' naker, * to pick out.' 

3. aka (afika), 10, ' to mark, distinguish.' (See Nos. 2, 4.) 

4. aiika, 10, ' to mark, hit, spot ; numerical figure, act 

of a drama.' 
Compare : onak, ' to adorn with a neck-chain ; ' nika^, 

' to declare innocent ;' anak, ' a plumbline. ' 
Compare first syllable in : nakaA, ' to smite ; ' nukimh^ 

nakam, ' to avenge.' (See Nos. 2, 3.) 

5. arka, 10, to ' praise, glorify ;' hence arkah, 'the sun.* 
Compare : arag, ' to plait, beautify ; ' orag =orak, * to 

value;' yakar, 'to be precious;' ka:a, *to call' 
on God in prayer. 
Compare last syllable in : barak, ' to bless;' zarah, 
' to rise brightly,' as the sun. 

6. aga, ' to go crookedly, move tortuously.' (See No. 1.) 

7. Bffa (afiga), 'to move ;' agah, 'a mountain.' 
^mpare Hebrew: gaaA, 'to rise, triumph.' 

8. afiga, 10, 'to maikp afigafi, 'alunb, member.' (See 

Nos. 2, 3, 4.) 

9. agha, 10, 'to do evil;' aghafl, 'sm, pain, trouble.' 

(See No. 1.) 
Compare the Hebrew : yagaA, 'to be afflicted ;' yagon, 

'sorrow, affliction ;' yaga, 'to labour, be weary.' 
Compare first syllable in : agam, ' to be corrupt. 



'to be grieved;' yagar, 'to fear;* 
» akiu*, ' to disturb, trouble ; yakash, ' to 



pamed;' agam, 
akan =^ akai 
lay snares.' 

10. agha (afigha), ' to go with speed, bound, haste, blame, 

commence.' 
Compare: aga, 'to flee;' hagaA, 'to take refuse;' 
auk, 'to press, be pressed.' Compare also first 
syllable in agal, 'to naste, flow together.' 

11. argha, 'to smite, injure, kill;' ai^hah, 'price, value, 

worth.' 
Compare : /iarag, ' to slay ;' Aara, ' to do evil ; ' arak, 
*to value.' 

12. acha (aficha), ' to worship.' (See No. 13.) 

13. acha (aficha), 'to worship, adore ; to move.* 

Compare: (^uz, ya^/z, 'to counsel, predict;' hanak, 
'to dedicate;' uuz, to flee away;' yaza, 'to go 
out.' 

14. aficha 10, ' to speak clearly or distinctly.' 

Compare: anak, 'to be slow, heavy;' ona^, 'to 
answer, testify.* 

15. aficha, 'to speak indistinctly.* (See No. 14.) 
Compare : ana/t, ' to lament, mourn ;' na/iak, to bray, 

howl.' 

{To he continued.) 
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IllQstrative Notes. 

An anecdote, or a remark in a book not necessarily theo- 
logical, oftentimes furnishes an admirable illustration 
of a Scripture text, and it would be well, I think, if 
those who are at once students of the Bible and readers 
of other books, would, when in the course of their reading 
they happen to meet with such an anecdote or remark, 
make a note of it, and with your permission send it to 
Biblical Notes <fc QuerieJi, The habit I here recommend, 
I have myself for sometime practised, and now send a 
lew of my gleanings, hoping that others may be induced 
to follow my example. W. Maude. 

John 8.6. — Ruslun says finely, *He writes her for- 
giveness on the dust of which He had formed her.' 

According to an old tradition, each of the woman's ac- 
cusers thought that Jesus was writing his individual sins 
on the ground. Theidea is embodiedinanold miracle-play. 
—See Georoe Macdonald's England's Antiphon, p. 27. 

John 16.24.— 
Seen? and yet haled Thee? They did not see— 
They saw Ijiee not, that saw and hated Thee !. 
No, no ; they saw not Thee, Life ! O Love ! 
Who saw aught in Thee that their hate could move. 

Richard Crashaw. 

Psalm 119.162. — Mr Macrae in his interesting and 
valuable work The Americans at Home^ gives the fol- 
lowing touching anecdote: — After the first day^s fight 
at the wildemesSf two black soldiers of the 31 st Colou^ 
Regiment, William and Thomas Freeman, found some 
black women nearly starving in a house deserted by the 
owners, and at once gave them all they had in their 
haversacks. One of the women, to express her gratitude, 
presented them with a Bible she had got horn her mis- 
tress — a large, stronsly-bound Bible, weighing about 
nine pounds. The soldiers received it with delight, and 
William Freeman put it into his knapsack in place of 
his blanket. He had learned to read a little, and that 
night, by the watch-fires, he read aloud out of his big 
Brble to several of his fellow-soldiers. Through all the 
marchings and fishtings from the wilderness te Peters- 
burg, the big Bible went with him. On the 30th of July 
his refidment was at the Crater fight, and William went 
in with his Bible on his back. In the first charge he 
was shot in the breast and fell. Almost immediately 
after, his brother Thomas, pressing on with his comrades, 
was also struck. As the htter-bearers were burring him 
to the rear, he caught siffht of his dead brother, and 
begged the men to stop ana give him his brother's knap- 
aack. They took the knapsack from the dead mairs 
shoulders with the Bible in it, put it on the stretcher, 
and hurried on. When the missionary made the round 
of the hospital wards, the dying soldier got him to take 
out the biff Bible, and read the 23d Psalm, which his 
brother had read to him from it the niffht before. He 
died that night, it is said, with the Bible in his arms. 
The book was taken care of, and is now preserved in 
Amherst CoUege.— (Vol. IL, pp. 113-114.) 

Oen. 44.5. — Scyphomancy, or divination by the cup, 
is one of the most ancient methods of discovering future 
events. The divining cup of Joseph shews that its use 
was familiar in Egypt at that remote period. The 
famous cup of Bjemscheed, which is the constant theme of 
the poetry and mythology of Persia, was said to have 
been discovered,, full of the elixir of immorality, while 
digging the foundations of Persepolis. It possessed the 
property of representing the whole world in its con- 
cavity, and all things, good and bad, then doing in it. 
To the possession of this cup the prosperity of the anci- 
ent Persian Empire was attributed, and Arabian and 
other Eastern rulers seem never to have lost faith in the 
revelations made by similar means. \Mien Seringapatam | 



was stormed by General Harris and Sir Da;vid Baird, tiM 
unfortunate Tippoo Saib retired, during the height of the 
conflict, to gaze on his divining cup. After remaining a 
long while in profound absorption, he rushed desperately 
among the combatants in the breads and fell covered 
with wounds. — Elihu Rich, The Occult Sciences, p. 317. 

Bom, 3.15. — ^Among some Macedonian tribes the man 
who had never slain an enemy was marked by a d^;rad- 
ing badge. Amone the Dyaks of Borneo, ' a man can- 
not marry until he has procured a human head ; and ha 
that has several may be distinguished by his proud and 
lofty bearing, for it constitutes his patent of nobility. ' — 
Buckle, History of Civilisation, Vol I.^ p. 176, 2d edition. 

1. Thess, 5.4, 5. — The larva of the magnificent Char- 
axes JasiuSf the prince of European butterflies, feeds 
only in the sunshine, and must of course be looked for 
only on those leaves which are exposed to the sun's 
rays ; all attempts to induce it to feed in the shade prove 
fruitless. The creature will sooner die than eat except 
in the sunshine. — Intellectual Observer, 1866. 

Mark 12.41-44. — ^Porphyry relates three or four in- 
stances in which the oracles are said to have proclaimed 
that the hecatombs of noble oxen with gilded horns 
that were offiered up ostentatiously by the rich, were 
less pleasing to the gods, then the wreaths of flowers, 
and the mcxlest and reverential worship of the poor. — 
{Abstin. Camis, lib. 2.) — Lecky, Histwy cf Eiropeati 
Morals, VoL II., p. 226. 

The Scheme of Salvation. 

Besides the two so-called schemes of aalvation, defined 
by an anonymous ^writer at page 300, there is a third, 
which I think is the Bible scheme as well as the true one. 
All that the writer says about the scheme by pharisaical 
human works and sufifering is perfectly true, for reason 
and fact alike declare such a scneme tc^ be f aJse. But it 
is not true that ' salvation is either by works alone or by 
grace alone.* 

The scheme that supposes that God does everything ioe 
man's salvation, and that man does nothing, reduces man, 
on the one hand, to a spiritual or religious machine, and 
on the other, throws the responsibility of man's salvation 
or loss entirely on God I 

Without a doubt God is the author of all the means o£ 
salvation, and all the remonstrances and entreaties call- 
ing on man to repent and lav hold on eternal life ; but it 
is a zeal not according to knowledge, ta give God the 
glory (?) of compelling men to repent, and aiMPELU^a 
men to become sanctified. The glory that this is sup- 
posed to give to God is all neutralised by the logical 
inference that all who are lost, perish because they were 
not compelled to be saved. Be«ides such a mistaken zeal 
involves the whole of the Bible intreaties and remon- 
strances on men to became saved as heartless mockerieSy. 
Matt. 2a 37; Ezek. 18.23; Acts 17.30. 

' Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that dobth,' 
&c.. Matt. 7.21. Doing, working^ and suffering, on thie 
part of human beings is an essential part of their 
salvation, which they are told to * work out with fear and 
trembling.' Phil. 2.12; Rom. 8.17; Matt. 3.10; 7.24- 
27; James 2.17-26. 

All human work, it is true, must be done in the spirit 
of Christ, Rom. 8.9. And even such work can only be 
accepted for the sake of Christ's perfect atoning work, 
John 17.4; Eph. 1.6. But work so done is deariy 
necessary to all responsible human beinss as a part of 
their salvation, and all work so done wul assuredly be 
accepted as such. Matt. 25.34-45. The true scheme of 
salvation has therefore both a dicine element, and a 
futman one. W. S. D. 
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Answers to Qneries. 

The (Hrdm qf Eden, p. 320.— Sir H. Rawlinson, a 
sound critic and an accompliBhed scholar, claims Babvlon 
as the prototype of our JBiblical Eden. Bififering from 
bim, I may state that his theory is grounded upon a 
similarity of name : 1 ) gan-duni, being, according to him, 
an old name for Babylon, as * the city of the Lord ; ' gan 
"» enclosure, duni «» Adonai, 'the Lord;' 2) gan-a£m, 
the Hebrew word, which is very similar. But gan is 
ffood Hebrew £or ' a shelter,' such as is conferred by the 
foliage of a garden ; and adan means delight or delight- 
ful. So gan-adan is ' a garden of delight, or ' a delight- 
ful garden, ' without trenching upon Babylon, which 
was too well known to the Sacred writers for us to 
admit the possibility of any confusion in their minds 
upon this subject. 

Besides which, it is ^uite certain that Babylon owed 
all its attractions to artificial means ; while the Biblical 
Eden depicts a natural paradise. His four rivers resolve 
themselves into the Tigris and Euphrates, with their 
largest brandieB reckon^ as separate rivers. 

Any one, desirous of testing this further, will find a 
report in the 'Athenaeum,' at p. 405 ; and a comment 
thereon in the ''Jewish Chronicle,' dated October. 

Christ not the JSon of David, p. 318. — This correspond- 
ence seems a suitable opportunity to ventilate the 
following : — 

1. The Samaritans of Nablous, who possess various 
ancient Hebrew MSS^ and follow most rigidly the ordin- 
ances of Moses, are stated not to be Jews in reality, but 
only pretendedly so; being descendants of various Semitic 
trib^ domiciled in the Holy Land byShalmaneser or by 
Esar-Haddon, see 2 Kings 17.24; and who managed, 
aurreptitiously, to obtain a knowledge of the faith of 
Moses (vide %bid,^ v. 27-8), without inheriting Jacob's 
blood or any share in the promise ; being, in fact, not 
Hebrews by birth *er by adoption, nor even proselytes 
•of the ffate. 

2. This argument presupposes that when the Jews 
returned from captivity, there was no mingling of blood 
between them and these Semitic Samaritans, although 
Josephus describes Samaria as under Jewish rule. This, 
iiowever, is quite in conformity with John 4.9. 

3. If it be admitted that these Samaritans were really 
non-Jews, how shall we understand the presence of real 
Jews in Galilee, ¥rhich was an integral part of the king- 
dom of Israel, and consequently peopled in the same way 
by non-Jews (v. again 2 Kings l7.24^ where Samaria 
stands for Israel), but so mwdi more distant from Jeru- 
salem where the returned Jews chiefly settled ? 

4. Finally, how came the ancestors of Joseph the 
carpenter, and Mary, the mother of our Lord, to Nazareth, 
after the captivity ? Had thev never left the locality ? 
Were they Jews of pure blood ? non obstante the gene- 
alogies, which I do not mean to repudiate in any way. 

But adoption might explain the difficulty one way ; or 
again, I have great doubts as to the real clearing away 
of aU the Jews from Palestine ; as I think that the 
remnant, admitted to have been left in the land, has 
always been %mder estimated. A. H. 

Are Unitarians Christians? p. 303. — I have been ve ^ 
much interested in reading tne articles on the above 
question, which have appeared in your valuable pages. 
But I cannot asree with all the opinions hitherto ad- 
vanced by your Teamed correspondents. The arguments 
advanced have led me to search the subject more deeply 
myself, and I hope impartially. I desire to give your 
readers the benent of research. 

In the first place, I would ask, what is a Christian? 
TofBing to Acts 11.26, we find t)iat the preaehsrs of the 



Gospel were first called Christians, because they pro* 
claimed eternal life through the Lord Jesus, v. 20. 

This was the burden of their preaching. It was for 
proclaiming a belief of salvation through the death, as 
the Greeks thought, of a mere man, that the name 
Christian was given in derision. But the Apostles saw 
in Him an Emmanuel, who had come ' to give his life a 
ramsom for many ;' who came not in pomp and splendour 
as was expected by the Jews, but as * a man of sorrows 
acquainted with grief,' and finally to lay down his life 
for the redemption of a guilty world. Matt. 20.22. Xvr^mr 
is a price paid for redeeming captives or slaves, see Lev. 
25.51 ; Prov. 13.8 in Sept, ana hence is applied spiritu- 
ally to the ransom of captive souls, held m bondage hj 
sin, accomnlished by Christ. Our Lord speaks of his 
death in the same sacrificial terms as was applied to 
sin-offering under the old dispensation. This verse 
(Matt. 20.22) fully establishes the truth, and is a plain 
declaration of the vicarious substitution, and sacrincial 
nature of his death. Also, as Meyer has well remarked, 
that the sense of mvn is clearly marked by Xtmv^iv to be 
that of substitution, conf. Joseph. H., B. xiv. 14.1. 

The cardinal doctrine of the atonement is thus, we 
see, laid down by our Lord himself, and we shall find, 
by comparing the following texts, this further ratified 
by the Holy Ghost through the Apostles : Acts 26. 18, 
2 Tim. 1.9; 1 Tim. 11.6; Heb. 10.19, 22; 1 Peter 
1.2, 11, 21-24. All these teach us to say, in the sublime 
lan^age of the Church of England, 'The offering of 
Chnst, once made, is that perfect re-creation, propitia- 
tion and satisfaction, for aU the sin of the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual, and there is none 
other satisfaction for sin, but that alone,' Art. xxxi. 
This doctrine of our blessed Lord and his Apostles, we 
shall find to be also taught by their disciples on a perusal 
of their writings, which you have quoted under the head 
'Atonement.' 

The evidence the^r give is valuable, as shewing that 
the doctrine in Question has always been held, from the 
purest age of the Church to the present time. The 

Question then arises. Do Unitarians hold this dogma ; no, 
believe not. It follows, thereforo, that, not holding 
those doctrines which I have shewn to have bsen held by 
our Lord, his Apostles, and their disciples, whs earned 
that title, the Unitarian is not entitled to the name 
Christian, but is clearly anti-Christian. From the fore- 
going considerations of the doctrine of the atsnement, it 
follows that the nature of the Atoner must be twofoTd, 
Human and Divine, for this roason. The Apostle Paul 
declares that ' without the shedding of blood, there is no 
remission of sin,' Heb. 9.22. Wherefore, before man 
could be justified, blood must be shed. Man's blood 
could not make the required atonement, for 'All men 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God;' the 
victim must be holy, pure, innocent, far mgher than any 
created beins ; that victim was Christ. ' Him hath God 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood,' 
&c., Rom. 3.25, thereby reconciling the exersise of mercy 
with the requirements of justice, and vindicating His 
pardoning merey from all appearance of interfering with 
the demands of justice. 

But to return, I have said that our Lord had two 
natures — Human and Divine. The first is not denied, 
the second must be proved. 

I think this is fully done in that mamificent and 
slorious testimony which John bore to the divinity of his 
Lord and master, in the opening verses of his gospel, 
fully declaring the x$'y$t to be (S>d (»m- hn n* i ^^yg). 
This word John found ready to his hand, and constantly 
used by the gnostic teachers and philosophers of Alex- 
andria, to denote some emanation from the Divine Being 
or attribute. Bat John, as if to shew the absoBdity of 
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iibeir position, begins his gospel plainly antignostic, and 
shews that the Xtycf was not an atmbute because it 
' became flesh ' {^a^l tytur*), and tabernacled (irxnvA^nr) 
•among us. At once he declares Hun to be * co-equal, co- 
eternal, very God of very God.' 

That this doctrine is fully tausht by the Apostles is 
apparent from many passages which could be quoted from 
their writings — i.e., 'great is the mystery of godliness 
God manifest in the flesh,' 1 Tim. 3. 16. * The great God 
even our Saviour Jesus Christ, ' Tit. 2. 13. The^ are sup- 

flemented and strengthened by the interpretation of 
gnatius, *lnr0v xf^'*''^ ^^^ 4fv, pref. ad. Rom. and r»v itf 
4»uf rev ifu vu cvi. V>id. * Suffer me to imitate the passion 
of my God.' From the foregoing considerations 1 think 
we cannot but conclude that divinity of our Lord was 
held in all its fulness, as a nature essentially inherent 
in Him. 

One of your correspondents, A. H., has said, 'When 
all hopes of Israel's restoration, by means of Christ in 
the flesh, had fled, the incredulous Thomas exclaimed, 
* My Lord and my Grod, ' &c. I think the position assumed 
by him is most untenable, for the following reiksons : — 
1) No writer in the New Testament keeps more the 
main design of his book before his mind, than the Apostle 
John — ^i.c, the Divinity of Christ. The object of his 
book is to give that evidence, particularly recording 
those events which clearly prove his unity and godhead 
with the Father — e.g., ' Before Abraham was (lytfir* was 
bom) I am ;' thus assuming to himself the incommunic- 
able name nin% the seff-eaistent. As Liicke remarks, all 
unbiassed exegesis of these words, must recognise in 
them a declaration of the pre-existence of Christ. ' The 

§ resent i/^i expresses essential esistence,* see CoL 1.17 ; 
•s. 89.2 ; Jer. 1.5. 

' In this verse the godhead of Christ is involved, and 
this the Jews most clearly understood, by their conduct 
towards him.' The reason for so doing is given, Ch. 
10.23. 

We may further remark that His not checking their 
interpretation of His words, gives them additional force ; 
which had they been otherwise than true, would have 
been on his part a most blasphemous assumption. 

2) If the expression was one of individual contrition and 
remorse, how is it that our Lord did not check or 
reprove him for naiaa improper language ? 

1 think it impossiUe to reconcile this with the mora^ 
.integrity which even Socinians claim for Him. 

*3) Before this Thomas had doubted whether it was his 
risen Lord, and as soon as convinced, he gave utterance 
to the words * My Lord and my God ;' if tnese words are 
to be considered as not conveying the most undoubted 
belief in the divinity of his master, then I contend his 
exclamation was an act of profanity, and one which our 
Lord eulogised. But this is not consistent with moral 
integrity, and therefore cannot be true. 

On the question of worship being given to Christ, I 
would simply say, ' That all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not 
the Son, honoureth not the Father which sent him,' 
John 5.23; cf. Rev. 13.15. 

Finally, I would say to B. A. and A. H., beware of 
that false charity which would sacrifice fundamental 
doctrines for its sake. This was not the charity of Christ, 
nor his Apostles. They teach us to ' contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints.' 

Begging your indulgence for a longer letter than I 
anticipated, I would subscribe this as a consistent 
member of the Church of England. J. D., Brd. 



Additional Queries. 
James 2.17— Alford translates this, 'so also faith, if it 



have not works, is dead in itself. A very momentous 
principle, as to the nature of faith, is involved in this 
mterpretation. I could give many proofs of the correct- 
ness of the received translation, but I have never met 
with a passage confirmatory of Alf ord's. Can any of your 
readers throw light on it? W. 

What Jesus concealed, and what he tanght openly (Mark. 
8.30-32). — The Jews expected a temporal deliverer, and 
had many known that Jesus was the Christ they would 
have followed Him in that character. So He charged 
them to tell no man that he was the Christ. But a. 
crucified Jesus will have no followers with eartldy 
expectations, so He spake openly of what was to 
befall Him. We should proclaim the truth which Jesus 
openly proclaimed, and hide the falsehood which He 
concealed. W. 

Different meanings of a word. — When we say that a 
word — e.g., faith, has different meanings, we are think- 
ing of the different kinds of persons to whom it may be 
applied. The same faith is m one person enei^tic, in 
another idle, in one dead, in another alive. Instead of 
dividing men into active and idle, dead and livin^g 
believers, we divide the belief into different kinds. This 
is as if we called the seed in the parable of the sower, 
* thorny,' * stony,' 'hardened,' and 'good,' according to 
the sort of ground into which it felL W. 

MaU. 1.22 ; 2. 15, 17, 25.— There is no class of passages 
that occasions so much trouble and perplexity to students 
of the New Testament as that represented by the above 
cited texts, and occurring as they do, on the very 
threshold, they either obstruct further progress, or leave 
on the reader's mind a feeling of unsatisfi^ doubt, that 
does not easily depart. The difl&culty will be removed 
by a true interpretation of the word 'prophet,' and a 
right understanding of the Jewish habit of quotation. 
It is doubtful whether prophet etymologically means 
forth-teller or foreteller. The usage of the New Testa- 
ment favours the former. It is quite certain that fore- 
telling future events was only an accidental part of the 
prophet's work; and that therefore the sayings of 
prophets are not necessarily predictions. This is the 
first point. The second point is that the Jews were in 
the habit of taking passages of their Scriptures and 
treating them as abstract descriptions, so that any event 
which they described might be called a fulfilment of 
them. The event was sometimes a coming to pass, or a 
verification of the prophet's sayings, not as a prediction 
but only as a description. A. 

The Teraphim. — Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in a re- 
cent article m Macmillan*s Jdagazine, which has attracted 
some attention, tells us : — ' The old Hebrew necroman- 
cers were said to obtain oracles by means of Teraphim. 
A teraph was the decapitated head of a child, placed on 
a pillar, and compelled by magic to reply to the ques- 
tions of the sorcerer.' I shall hd ^lad to know on what 
authority the above strange defimtion of teraph rests. 
Not such, surely, were the teraphim which Jacob was 
accused of carrying off by his father-in-law Laban (Gen. 
31.30). At the same time it seems clear from the 
allusion in Hosea 3.4, that they were oracular rather 
than objects of religious worship. But compare Judges 
17.5; 18.17, 18. Spencer, in his '/>6 Legtbus HelrtX' 
orum,* maintains that they were essentially the same as 
the * Urim ' of the Hebrew ritual. W. MAroE. 

The Lord^s Supper. — It is a remarkable fact, thouch 
seldom adverted to, that on the solemn occasion of the 
first institution of the supper by the Lord himself, only 
the twelve Apostles were present and partook thereof, 
though there were at that tune, as we have ample 
evidence, many other disciples present in Jerusalem. Is 
any inference fairly to be drawn from this circumstance ? 
and if so, what is the inference? W. Maupe. 
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McUL 6.1. — Why is the latter part of this verse trans- 
ated, * otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which 
is in heaven,' when according to the Greek it ought to 
be *wUh your Father which is in heaven?' Our Lord's 
meaning is, that the habit of working for a temporal 
reward — viz., the praise of men, will render us incapable 
of the pure joy of disinterested righteousness that awaits 
us in conmion with God himself m heaven. The trans- 
lation *o/"' destroys this idea, and by representing the 
reward as coming/ro?w God in an arbitrary way, removes 
the force of our Lord's argument. If no reference be 
intended to the kind of reward, there is no reason why 
we should not have the praise of men here, and the 
praise of God hereafter. W. 



Critical Notices. 

NOTES ON SOME PRESENT DAY ATTACKS on 
the Christian Doctrine, a Lecture delivered at the 
Opening of the Theological Classes, in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Session 1870-il. By A. H. Charteris. D.D. 
8vo, pp. 32. Edinburgh: BlackiDood. 

The author of these * Notes ' succeeded the late Dr Ro- 
bert Lee as Professor of Biblical Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and thus occupies a prominent 
and influential position in reference to the direct future 
training of the Ministry of the Established Church of 
Scotland, not to speak of the indirect but not less marked 
influence on Christian Life and Doctrine that such a 
numerous, educated, and influential body has always 
justly possessed in Scotland. Professor Charteris speaks 
out with all the frankness of Dr Lee, and with much 
more discretion, fitted to conciliate both friend and foe. 
He * firmly believes that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain not only a revelation, but the 
highest revelati<m — an authoritative revelation of Grod to 
man,' and is of opinion that the present attacks on this 
position come from three quarters — the scientific, the 
metaphysical, and the critical. 

As regu^ scientific attacks he has no fear of science, 
or jealousy of its progress, but objects to the further 
inferences or hypoUieses of' its devotees. The earth is 
admitted to be very old, because science tells us so, but 
-when some of its votaries say that because it is old, there 
is no Creator, the validity of the inference is denied. 
So he believes in * cosmical order,' but repudiates the in- 
ference that there is no Lawgiver. There is nothing in 
acience to prevent our still smging the 8th or the 19th 
Psalms, as the Jews did 3000 years ago. He justly re- 
marks we may learn from aU this * a lesson of patience in 
waiting for sure results of scientific enquiry t' and illustrates 
it from Darwin's conclusion as to * the extreme imperfec- 
tion of the geological record,' adding, that even if Dar- 
-vein's own hypowesis were found to be a scientific fact, 
there would still be the * remote possible unit of prim- 
evfd life ' unaccounted for, sai^e by creation. A^ain, ad- 
mitting that the physical construction of animals is almost 
identical with that of man, there is the great chasm of 
mond and spiritual nature to cross over. Another reflec- 
tion is, that ' while all forms of life have certain affinities 
with one another, yet no higher grade of being can be 
understood from the laws of the lower.' Once more, no 
doctrine of averages, or theory of combinations of exist- 
ing elements, will ever account for the life and character 
of Christ. * What laws were they that, in the fulness of 
time, gave birth to that Son of Alan ? ' 

As regards metaphysical attacks. Professor Charteris 
thinks these * really the most formidable. Disbelief of 
the supernatural is the cause of most of the assaults on 
Christianity. Men look at the rigid sequences of nature, 



and are very unwilling even to contemplate alleged mir- 
acles.' Yet true science never shuts its eyes to facts, 
and it is not scientific to assume without examination 
that gospel miracles were not facts, as the relation of the 
spiritual world to the material is a mystery they have 
done little to explain; and as the ordmary relation of 
events is efiected by the human will, who shall say that 
the Divine will is shut out? Yet again, when we meet 
men who say it is unworthy of God to interfere in its 
concerns, we may remind them of the fact of existing 
evil, of man's weakness and inability to overcome the 
obstacles in the way of his moral progress, and ask 
whether it is worthy of God to leave his creatures with- 
out help ? or is it possible that the living God has never 
stretched out His hand to help them? 

Most objectors to miracles take their stand on Hume's 
old ground, which is assuming the very thing they profess 
to investigate ; besides it was not on 'testimony,' but on 
sight, hearing, and the thousand experiences of daily 
life, that those who first preached the gospel rested. So 
when we are told that the unvarying uniformity of na- 
ture makes a miracle very unlikely, we admit it, other- 
wise it would be no miracle at all. Nowhere can we find 
a more complete or more convincing reply to Hume's 
subtilty than Campbell's reply. 

All this tends merely to remove prepossessions, while 
the real battle-ground is in the region of history and criti- 
cism; but we shall have gained much if we have per- 
suaded a man to consider fairly the facts we bring forward, 
otherwise it is useless to adduce proofs to one not in a 
fit state to receive and weigh them. Another powerful 
branch of evidence is every Christian man's life. * I love 
the Lord^ because He hath heard my prayer and my 
supplications. * 

As regards critical attacks — we are here in the real 
battle. The questions of fact are, What is Christianity ? 
and How it became what it is ? There are two arguments 
for Christianity that can never be set aside : the one is 
Christianity itself, and the other is Christendom; the one 
includes the Person and Work of Christ, as well as the 
precepts of the faith ; the other the whole of the history 
of our religion and of its influence on human life. Christ 
is the comer-stone of faith; and the battle is hottest 
round his Person. So no man has disposed of the claims 
of Christianity till he has accounted for Christendom. 
Oibbon only succeeded in shewing that of his ' secondary' 
causes some were not secondary, and that others did not 
serve his purpose. Neither his * solenm sneer,* nor Vol- 
tair's wit, have solved the problem. Hence men are try- 
ing to shew how Christiamty could have originated, and 
Christendom been founded, without Christ's supernatural 
interposition, and yet without attributing imposition to 
the west disciples. 

This is then really the problem, * What think ye of 
Christ?' and Paulus, Strauss, Renan, Schenkel, and 
Baur have each attempted to deal critically with the 
question. Henry Eherhard Gottlob Paulus^ bom A.D. 
r761, died 1851, published in 1800-2 his 'Commentary 
on the first three Gospels,' in which he attempted to 
adjust the moral teaching of Jesus to the philosophy of 
Kant, repudiating miracles altogether. In 1828 he pub- 
lished his ' Life of Jesus,' exhibitmg Him as a wise Jewish 
Rabbi, with great medical skill, and love to man, whose 
actions were distorted by his followers. 

David Frederick Strauss in 1835 published his * Life of 
Jesus Critically Examined,' unfolding the theory that 
the existing accounts of Chiist represent the aggregation 
of myths which, in the second century of our era, had 
come to represent the life of Jesus, a man of Nazareth. 
While Paiuus ascribes the 'supernatural envelope' to a 
mere popular fancy, Strauss does it to ' Jewish expecta- 
tions. 
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Renan*s 'life of Jesus' has been called a 'Galilean 
Idyll ;* it is neither a history nor a philosophy. A Gali- 
lean carpenter begins to preach the * delicious theolo^ 
of love, and draws around him admiring hearers, tm 
under John the Baptist's influence he assumes Messianic 
pretensions ; and Lazarus was laid aUve in the tomb to 
aid him. Mary of Ma^dala was, after Jesus, the one 
who did most for Christianity, in her * love-crazed brain ' 
being first to entertain the notion of his being alive again. 
SchmkeTs * Portrait of Christ's Character' is a heteroge- 
nous combination of bits of the notions of those before 
him. Sometimes he follows Strauss, sometimes Paulus, 
sometimes Schleirmacher, and when original, seems de- 
termined to make the Gospel of Christ a 'democratic 
pamphlet.' 

Ferdinand Christian Baur comes next under notice. 
Professor Charteris justly remarks — 1) that Baur does 
not account at all for the personality and power of Christ 
Jesus ; and 2) that he does not account for Christianity 
as contained in the New Testament ; and 3) that he has 
not accounted for Christendom. His ablest disciples — 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Volkmar, and Keim — repudiate 
the late dates he attaches to the New Testament 
books. 

From the above notes it is obvious — 1) that metaphy- 
sical prepossessions, whether materialistic or idealistic, 
have much to do with criticism ; 2) That there is a ten- 
dency among many thinking men to reduce religion to a 
series of intellectual positions. Professor Charteris also 
asserts, 3) that a great reaction has taken place in the 
theology of Germany ; and 4) that it is the duty of theo- 
logical students to make themselves acquainted with the 
language and literature of that country. 

We conclude with commendine these 'Notes' very 
cordially to our readers, and should there be among them 
any who can execute 'liberal thinffs,' we would suggest 
the presentation of it to every theological student in 
«very College in the land, as a valuable statement of the 
present theological position. 

WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH TESTED; 
or. The Doctrines of Men compared with the Doctrines 
of God, being an Examination of all the Doctrines con- 
tained in the Third Chapter of the Confession of Faith, 
together with an Exposition of all the Proofs, Texts of 
Scripture, chosen in support of these Doctrines. By 
the Kev. ALEXAin>KR Stewart. 12mo, pp. 379. 

Aberdeen: John Adam. 
Thb 'Westminster Confession of Faith' can only be in- 
telligently interpreted by one conversant with the real 
natm^ and character of the events and prominent per- 
sonages of the period distinguished as that of the ' Eng- 
lish Commonwealth.' It was as much a National as a 
Church Manifesto, as much a Political as a Relinous 
Test. Hence it was essentially a Compromise, in which, 
by the use of ambiguous words, the Erastian and the 
High Churchman, the Independent and the Presbyterian, 
the Supra- and the Infra-Lapsarian, could join hands. 
It was, in fact, an attempt to combine contradictory 
principles, and in twenty years it exploded, and left but 
^a wi^ck behind.' Its definitions are those of a past 
age, irreconcileable in not a few points with the pro- 
gress of Biblical Science and Interpretation, and substan- 
tially abandoned in its more prominent features by all 
but a very small and extreme section of its upholaers. 
As a great ' Protestant' Manifesto it served its day, but 
its politico-ecclesiastical ex^esis is among the things 
that were, never more to rise. 

The Twenty-third Chapter of the Confession has been 
publicly cancelled by the whole of the Churches in the 
iTnited States of America, and substantial^ so by the 
«xplanationa affixed to it in Britain and its Colonies; 



while the Third Chapter is inevitably followrag^ in its 
wake. The volume before us by Mr Stewart may be 
criticised — it can never, tit substance, be refuted or over- 
thrown. Were a copy presented to every Divinity stu- 
dent before he leaves the Divinity Halls of the various 
Presbvterian Churches, the work would be done, and 
done for ever. 

Inattention, however, to the composite character of the 
Westminster Assembly, as indicated above, has led Mr 
Stewart astray, in several particulars. Thus, in one 
place he represents the Confession as teaching or forming 
a limited atonement, because it says, ' Neither ai« any 
other redeemed by Christ but the elect only.' Now 
every one conversant with theological phraseology knows 
— 1) that the use of the word * redemption* among the 
early Fathers, the Scholastic Divines, and the eariy Re- 
formers, was not synonymous with that of * atonement;* 
and 2) that many of the most distinguished members of 
the Assembly held a universal * atonement,' and a United 
'redemption.' Even its famous Prolocutor, Dr W. 
Twisse, writes thus — ' I am ready to pofess, and that I 
suppose, as out of the mouth of all divmes, that every one 
who hears the gospel (without distinction between elect 
and reprobate) is bound to believe that Christ died for 
him [1 John 5. 10, 11], so far as to secure both the pardon 
of his sins, and the salvation of his soul, in case he re- 
pents and believes.* — The Riches of God's Love, Ac. 

THE ARGUMENT, A PRIORI, for the Being and the 
Attributes of the Absolute One, and the First Cause 
of all things. By W. H. Gillespie, F.RG.S. Fifth 
Edition, small quarto, pp. xxxi. 166. 

London: Houlston A Sons. 
Contents:— Preface to the Fifth Edition, p. vii.-xxiv.; 
Synopsis of the Argument, p. xxv.-xxxi; The Ail- 
ment, A Priori: Division I. The Beinc, and the NattSal 
Modes, p. 1-34; Division II. The Intefiectual Attributes,^ 
p. 35-42; Division III. Sub-Division I. The Transitional 
Attributes, p. 43-47; Sub-Division II. The Relative 
Attributes, p. 48-129; Division IV. The Complex or 
Compound Attributes, p. 130-166. 

' I do not, I can assure Mr Gillespie, mean to flatter 
him in saying, I consider his work on the Necessary 
Existence of God, among the very ablest specimens of 
speculative philosophy which this country nas latterly 
exhibited.' — This emphatic testimony was borne to oar 
author by no less an authority than that of the late Sir 
William Hamilton, Professor of Logic and Metaphymca 
in the University of Edinbmgh, while that of Lord 
Brouffham and Bishop Russel, Principals D. Dewar and 
J. Tmloch, Professors P. C. Macdoug^ and John Brown, 
is almost equallv strong. Had space permitted, we 
would willingly have inserted his Scholiums on a ques- 
tion we have repeatedly been ui^ged to treat at length, 
viz. — 'Shall Future Punishment be eternal?' but must 
content ourselves at present with referring our readers 
to Mr Gillespie's volume, as one that will long hold »• 
high position among works of its class. 

LITERARY LEAVES FOR GENERAL READERS. 

Small quarto. London : Nelson <fc Co, 

This is apparently a monthly periodical, price sixpence, 
each No. containing sixteen pages, and devotea to a. 
specific subject. The Nos. that have reached us are 
those for June, on the 'Jewels in the High-Priest'» 
Breastplate;' for July, August, and Sehtember, on the 
'Spoken Language of Jesus Christ and his Apostles.' 
The first mentioned is very interesting and useful, and 
the others are a vigorous defence of the (now antiquated) 
notion that Christ and his Anostles spoke Aramaean ge- 
nerally rather than Greek. We hope the author may be 
encouraged to ccmtinue the Series. 
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Biblical Interpretation. 

(Continued from pa^e 324.) 

37. Interpretation should rather he grammatical than 
doctrinal. — In comparing reasons for the exegesis of 
particular passages, greater weight should be attributed 
to grammcUical than doctrinal ones. A thing may be alto- 
gether true in doctrine, which vet is not taught by some 

S articular passage. Books of theology ewiibit many 
octriual mterpretations, concentaneous indeed with 
Christian principles, but not deduced from the words 
interpreted ; doctrinalbf true, but not grammatically, 

[It is really matter of regret to find, in most of the old 
and distinguished ^Titers on theology, such a multitude 
of passages adduced as prcof-iexts, which, when her- 
meneutically examined, prove to be in no wise adapted 
to establish the doctrine, in confirmation of which they 
were cited. It must be acknowledged that the pleasure 
of readins many very valuable works of this nature, is 
greatly abated by the study of sacred interpretation, 
which teaches more correct exegesis. This loss, however, 
is more than compensated, by the deep conviction which 
springs from the examination of genuine proof-passages.] 

38. Reul contradiction does not exist in the Scriptures. — 
7/ the books of Scripture were written by men divinely 
inspired, it is evident there can be no real contradiction 
in uiem. God is not incapable of seeing what is con- 
sistent, and what is contradictory; nor can he forget, 
when he speaks, what was said on former occasions. If 
apparent contradictions then occur, a proper method of 
conciliation is to be pointed out. 

39. Every interpretation should harmonise with the 
design of the writer, and with the context. — For the very 
reason that these books are inspired, every interpreta- 
tion ouffht to agree with the design of the writer, or 
harmomse with the context We admit this principle 
in the interpretation of profane writers, much more 
ought we to admit it in respect to the Scriptures. Mere 
men, through negligence or want of knowledge, may 
insert some things that disagree with their principal 
design, but not so the Holy Spirit. Hence the certainty 
of any eke^^esis is connected with the design and series 
of the discourse. Rules of caution, however, are 
important here. 

n. THE KIND OF WORDS AND THEIR VARIOUS USES. 

40. Design. — The former chapter treated of the con- 
nection between words and ideas, and deduces from that 
connection several fundamental principles for the inter- 
pretation of language. The present is appropriated to 
the consideration of words as used in a literal or tropical, 
emphatic or unemphatio sense ; it also treats of woras as 
employed in antithesis, and of abstract words as employed 
for concrete ones. 

41. Importance of the following considerations. — It is of 
great importance, in respect to tinding the sense of words, 
to be acquainted with those distinctions which affect 
the sense, and alter or augment the meaning. 

42. Words proper and tropical. — The first important 
division or aistinction of words, in respect to their 
meaning, is into proper and tropical, — i.e., literal and 
figurative, or (better still) primary and secondary. 

[A proper word is a dennite name given to a certain 
thing ; and as such, may be explained by adverting to 
the proper names of persons. A tropical word is one 
used out of its proper — i.e., original sense — e.g., rosy 
face, snowy skin, where rosy and snoivy cannot be literally 
or properly predicated of the skin. The names trope and 
tropiccU come from the Greek word T^eir$f int^ertdo, 
confyersio.] 

Tropesarise 1 ) from similitude, real or supposed, e.g. , the 

no. XXII. 



vine creeps. This is called metaphor. 2) From eonjutie- 
tion; which is either physical or intellectual^i.e., sup- 
posed, believed. Physical or real, where a part of a 
house is put to signify the whole; or the container for 
the thing contained, as to offer the cup — viz., to offer 
what is contained in it — i.e., the wine. The conjunction 
is intellectual or supposed, when the cause is put for the 
effect, and vice versa — e.g., hlnsJiing for modesty; the 
sign for the thing signified ; or the subject for the attri- 
bute. From conjunction arises that species of trope, 
which is called metonymy. 

43. Words first useii in their proper sense. — Originally, 
words were undoubtedly used in their proper sense ; for 
they were invented to indicate tilings, and by these things 
they might be easily explained, without any ambiguity. 
A small number of words sufficed, at an early period ; 
because there were, in the age of simplicity, but few 
objects about which speech could be employed. 

44. Mode of forming tropical words. — ^Jiut in process of 
time, objects being multiplied, there arose a necessity of 
using words in various senses. For men now began to 
think and speak concerning those things which had 
hitherto been neglected, and of course to form ideas of 
them to their minds, or to describe them in words ; new 
objects also were invented or discovered, to describe which, 
words become necessary. To serve this necessity, men 
resorted to two different expedients ; either new words 
were coined, or old ones were applied to new objects. 
In those languages that were spoken by a people ingeni- 
ous and devoted to science, or in those which by nature 
or art were flexible and fitted for the coining of new 
words, new ones were most usually coined. Yet this 
usage was not without exceptions, for had new words 
been coined on every occasion, the number of them 
would have been multiplied without end. In languages 
of a character differing from that just mentioned, there 
was a greater necessity of applying the same word to tha 
designation of several thmgs. Hence it is, that a 
lan^age, poor as to variety of words, either in general 
or m particular parts of speech, employs the more 
frequently the same words in different senses. 

45. Tropical words sometimes become proper ones. — 
But there are several different points of light, in which 
tropical words are to be viewed; for, first, the primitive 
or proper signification, strictly understood, often becomes 
obsolete, and ceases for a long period to be used. In 
this case, the secondary ^nse, which originally would 
have been the tropical one, becomes the proper one. 
This applies specially to the names of things. Hence, 
there are many words, which at present never have their 
original and proper sense, such as etymolosy would 
assign them, but only the secondary senses, wmch may 
in such cases be called the proper sense. 

[E.g., in English, Tragedy, comedy, villain, pagan, 
knave, &c.] 

46. Usage sometimes converts tropiccU words into proper 
ones. — Secondly, in like manner, the tropical sense of 
certain words has become so common, by usage, that it 
is better understood than the original sense. In this 
case too we call the sense proper ; idthough, strictly and- 
technically speaking, one might insist on its being called 
tropical. If one should by his last will, give a 
library \hihliothecam\ to another, we should not call the 
use of bibliotheca tropical ; although strictly speaking it 
is so, for bibliotheca originally meant the shelves or place 
where books are deposited. 

47. Tropical names become proper by tranter. — So 
thirdly, when names are transferred to things destitute 
of them, they become in res|)ect to these things the 
same as proper names ; as when we predicate luxurious', 
ness of a crop. For although wo in fact use the word. 
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luxurioiisneM metaphorically, in respect to the crop, yet 
in this case the word may be called a proper one. The 
same holds true of perception and liberty when predicated 
of the human mind ; and so of many other things. 

[So the Latin acieSf ala, comu, spoken of an army; 
and in the same way, foot of a mountain, head of a river, 
or bed of a river, &c. ; all originally proper nouns used in 
a very diflFerent sense, but now they have become proper 
as thus used, by transfer.] 

48. Tropical words used for the sake of variety in expres- 
sion, — Words moreover are frequently used in a tropical 
manner, without any necessity arising froip the occur- 
rence of new objects. For it is not necessity only, to 
which we must attribute the use of tropical words, but 
suavity and agreeableness of style occasion their introduc- 
tion. To the eenius and habits of writers much also is 
to be attributed. For, first, tropes are used for the sake 
of variety in expression, so that the same word may not 
often and always recur. To this species of tropical 
language belong metonymy, synecdoche, and other 
smaller tropes. In every thinff, variety is demanded ; 
and without it, tedium quickly follows. No person, 
desirous of writing elegantly and with suavity, will fail 
to decern, that an important part of a good style consists 
in using variety of lan^age. 

[Examples: heaven is used for Ood, sleep for death, 
thresliold for house, uncircumcision for OentUes, &c.] 

49. Tropical vxyi'ds used for ornament, — But secondly, 
tropical words, specially metaphors, are used for orna- 
ment. In metaphors, which are the most common 
species of tropes, there is contained a similitude reduced 
to the narrow compass of a single word ; and the mind 
is delighted with metaphors, because we are so formed 
as to be pleased with similitudes and images, particularly 
with those which are derived from objecto that are 
splendid and agreeable. 

60. Tropes used specially for ornament by poets and 
orators. — The more desirous a writer is of omamentinc 
his discourse, the more frequently does he use tropical 
language; as is evident from the style of poets and 
■ orators. And it is with the special design that their 
style may be ornate, that we concede them the liberty of 
frequently employing tropical language. 

51. The frequency of tropes depends much on the genius 
of the vjriter. — It should be observed, however, that the 
genius of a v riter, and the subject on which he writes, 
are intimately connected with this. Those who possess 
^reat feri-our of imagination and ^dvid conception, more 
trequently use tropes, even bold ones, and, as it often 
seems to others, htirsh ones also. This results from the 
fact, that they easily perceive and frame similitudes, and 
by their temperament are excited to make comparisons. 
Hence they often content themselves with slight simili- 
tudes. But great subjects, by their importance, naturally 
excite most men to the use of tropes, and sometimes of 
splendid ones. 

[From the object of employing tropes, as above des- 
cribed, we may conclude that he abuses them, who inter- 
prets them etymologically, or seeks anything more in them 
than variety and ornament, or urges too far exactness in 
estimating the limits of meaning in tropical phrases.] 

62. Tropes used from necessity differ from those employed 
for variety or ornament. — From these principles we may 
understand, that in all books, but specially m the Scrip- 
tures, tropical language used from necessity differs much 
from that which is us^ on account of other reasons. In 
the first case, a thing has a dejinite name by which it is 
called ; in the other, the trope is used either for pleasure 
or ornament. The former is grammatical; the latter 
rhetorical. In the first, the reason of the' trope lies in 
analogy of nature ; in the second, it lies in some similitude. 
And since every thing muat have some name, either 



peculiar or common, and that name belongs to the thing 
grammatically, it follows that the proper sense of words 
is not lost in a grammatical trope, but only in a rhetorical. 

53. The sense of tropical words is grammaUcal. — But 
as may be easily understood from what has been said, 
since the meaning of all tropica! words as well as proper 
ones, is deduced from the purpose and design of those 
who employed them to designate certain things (as id 
plain from observation) ; it appears that the meaning is 
grammatical or literal, and that they are in an error, 
who, with Jerome, have thought differently. Interpre- 
tation is of the same name nature, whether it is applied 
to words tropical or proper. 

54. Origin of synonymous words. — From the custom 
of using tropical language, flow synonymous words. In 
respect to these, the interpreter must beware, lest he 
seek for diversity of meaning where none reaUy exists ; 
which not unfrequently happens. Usually, in the same 
dialect of the tame nation and age, proper words are 
not synonymous; and when synouymes exist (as for 
example they do in Greek) they originate from different 
directs or from different ages. The greatest number of 
synonymes arises from tropical woms, which, for the 
sake of variety and ornament, express the same idea by 
various names. 

GENERAL NATURE OF EMPHASIB. 

65. Definition of Emphasis. — In the use of language, 
cases arise where the ordinary signification of a word 
receives, if I may so speak, accession or augmentation. 
This may be effected in two ways ; the first of which 
consists in the use of a word in an honorary or in a 
degrading sense — e.g., verba ti^fifiiag et ^urfti/u»t, of which 
it would be irrelevant to treat here. The second class of 
words are those, which receive augmentation in their 
extent or force of meaning. These constitute what may 
with propriety be called emphatic uoords. Emphasis then 
may be defined : an accession to the ordinary signifi<xttiun 
of a word, either as to the extent or the force of its meaning, 

[Emphasis comes from ifi^atfif, wluch signifies (^ sJtew 
or make conspicuous. It is to language what a nod or a 
sign is to looks — i.e., it gives more significance. Ex- 
amples : when the Jews speak of Moses by the appella- 
tion of. the Prophet ; or tne Greeks say, the Orator, the 
Philosopher, the Poet, meaning Demosthenes, Plato, and 
Homer ; these respective appellations are emphatic.] 

66. 2^0 word of itself emphatic. — It may be easily seen, 
then, that no word of itself is emphatic. Each word has 
by itself a certain power, and designates a definite idea 
of a thing* either small or great, in which there can be no 
emphasis. It is not because a word designates any thing 
which is very great or very small, that it is emphatic. 
Were this the case, then such words as Ood, the tcorld, 
the sun, tlte king, would be always emphatic; which 
surely no one will assert. 

57. Kinds of emphasis. — Emphasis is either occasional 
or constant. We call it occasional, when it is connected 
with words in some particular place, or at a certain time. 
From the animated feelings of the speaker, or from the 
importance of the subjec^ a word is chosen to express 
more than its ordinary import. Constant emphans is 
that which usase makes invariably so, by employing a 
word continual^ in an emphatic ratiier thsm in the 
ordinary sense. 

[Constant emphasis, if admitted, would destroy the 
very definition of emphasis.] 

68. Emphasis, hmo known. — Occasional emphasis must 
be known by the context, ai d from the nature of the 
discourse. 

[The nature of the subject end the context are the only 
means of knowing whether a word is to be regarded as 
emphatic ; for this must shew that more or less force is 
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to be gtTen to particalar terms. As a general rale, wo 
may say that emphasis is required whenever a frigid, 
incongruous, or inept sense would be made without it. 
Thus 1 John 3.9, he that w b&rn (f Ood sinneth not, which 
the writer does not mean to assert, understanding the 
word *9innetfi,' in a common and seneral way; but he 
means to say that such an one does not «m, in the 
peculiar sense of which he is speakins;.] 

59. No ground for dividing emphasis into real and 
rerbal. — Some rhetoricians divide emphasis into real and 
vfrhal, the former of which consists in the greatness and 
sublimity of things, the latter consists of wrds, adapted 
to express these qualities. But this division is erroneous. 
To things belongs sublimity, to words, emphasis. Nor, 
as we have above said, does a word designating a great 
object therefore become emphatic. 

60. Tropical words are not of course and from their 
nature tmphaiie. — ^Those also err, who make every 
tropical, specially metaphorical, word emphatic. In 
necessary tropes, or those used for the sake of variety, 
it is clear there can be no emphasis. Ornamental tropes 
depend on mere similitude, which serve to render the 
discourse agreeable. Flagrare eu/Aditaie means no more 
than vehementer cupere; and no one gets a different idea 
from using it. If then there be no emphasis in the latter 
expression, there is none in the former. The error 
arises in this waj, that some understand flagrare cupi^ 
ditate to be used mstead of cupere; and thence conclude, 
that there is an accession of meaninjg. Hence we learn, 
that the emphasis of tropical words is to be found in the 
same way as that of proper words. 

61. Words in one language do not always correspond 
exactly to those in another. — It may be proper to repeat 
here a well-known, though very important and necessary 
observation — viz., that every language has words and 
phrases, to which none in any other language, or at least 
m that into which we are interpreting, exactly corres- 
pond. Of this nature are many words and phrases, both 
m the Greek and Hebrew Testaments. The reason of 
this lies not solely in the difference of objects, peculiar 
to every nation ; such as pertain, for example, to laws, 
reUgious ritee, manners and customs, &c. ; but also in 
the variety of minds, which are not all affected in the 
same manner ; and lastly, in an arbitrary formation of 
notions respecting those things which do not pertain to 
substance and essence. (Campbell, Diss. II.) 

OF ANTITHESIS. 

62. Where antithesis exists, if the sense of one part can be 
found, the other may be easily knovm. — Finally, as ideas 
are often contra-distinguished from each other, so the 
language corresponds. Therefore, as when ideas are 
repugnant to each other, if you understand the one, of 
course you must understand the other, which is the 
opposite (for what one asserts the other denies) ; so in 
antithetic language, whether the subject or predicate of 
a sentence, the rule is obvious, that the interpretation 
of the one part must be directed by that of tine other, 
which is understood either from the usus loquendi, or, 
where this is various, from the context. E.g., when 
mtUU and pauci occur in the same sentence, and it is 
evident that midii means all, it is of course evident 
that pauci cannot here have its ordinary sense, but 
mesns ncn omnes, without limiting the idea to fewness 
of number. Of a like kind are ni^l and wttufui, y^m^f^i 
and v-ntl/ut, in which the interpretation of the one is to 
be accommodated to that of the other. 

[But if muUi means ail, does not pav^i (the opposite 
of it) mean none f In Hebrew, Vb and S^ ki*? mean all 
and none ; and ^3 \/h is equivalent to non cmwes^ in such 
a case.] 



ABSTRACT AND COKCBETB WORDS. 

63. Abstract toords used far concrete. — Nor must the 
interpreter neglect the distribution of words into abstract 
and concrete. All languages, specially ancient ones, 
often use abstract terms for concrete ones. Generally 
abstract terms are most frequently employed. 

[Abstract words are the names of qualities or attri- 
butes; concrete, of things or subjects; e.g., divinity is 
an abstract word, meaning the qusJity of cuvine nature ; 
but Ood is a concrete term, meaning the divine agent or 
being. The former is, by usage, often put for the latter.] 

64. The use of abstracts for concretes arose from neces- 
sity . — This method of speaking is employed, 1) From 
necessity. Those languages, which have but a few con- 
crete terms, necessarily employ abstract ones — e.g., the 
Hebrew and its comate directs, in which abstracts are 
often used in the mace of concretes. Such usage being 
once established oy necessity, it often extended itseS 
where necessity did not require it. 

66. 2) From a desire to render the subject spoken of 
prominent. When an abstract is put for a subject with 
its pronoun, or for the subject itself, it directs the mind 
to that very thing on account of which the predicate is 
asserted. No one will deny that this mode of expression 
is eneraetic. 

66. 3) The purpose of ornament is subserved, not only 
by the prominence of which I have just spoken, but by 
a certain elevation and grandeur of style, connected with 
this mode of speaking. 

67. Poptdar and learned use of words. — Finally, to 
some words popular use attributes one meaninff. the use 
of the learned another. Not that words naturaUy signify 
one thine in common life, and another in a treatise of 
science ; out that they are used less skilfully in the one 
case, and with more skill and accuracy in the other. 
Interpreters who confound these usages, of course pervert 
the sense of words. 



n— Bnles of Interpretation. 

I. INTRODUCTORY RESIARKS. 

68. Design. — Thus far we have been employed in con- 
sidering the general nature of languag^e, the various 
kinds of words in use, and also the meaning appropriate 
to each class. Having taken this general view of the 
nature and properties of words, we may now proceed to 
deduce from the principles already established various 
rules of interpretation, by which the efforts of the inter- 
preter are to be directed. The consideration of these 
rules, with their various classes and ramifications, will 
constitute the second fart of the present treatise on 
Hermeneutics. 

69. What are rules of interpretation ^— They are direc- 
tions or formulas, which explain and define the mode of 
rightly investigating and perspicuously representing the 
sense of words, in any particular author. 

70. Origin of these rules. — They are deduced from the 
nature of language, as above explained ; and deduced, 
not by logical subtleties, but by observation and 
experience. 

71. Object of rules. — ^These rules serve not onlv to 
assist in finding the sense of words, but also in judging 
whether any particular sense put upon words be true or 
false. By them too one may not only be assisted to 
understand why a particular sense is erroneous, but also 
why the true one cannot be discovered. 

72. Bules of exegesis connected with the usus loquendi — 
We have seen above, that the sense of words depends 
on the usus loquendi. Proper rules then for finding the 
sense, or judging of it, ought to have special rcs^icct to 
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the fisus loquendif and shew how it is applied to every ' 
particular case. 1 

73. UiiH3 lofjuendif general and special— The usus : 
loqxtendif considered at large, has respect to a language 
generally ; specially concerned, it has respect to some 
particular writer. To the common usage of words almost ' 
every writer adds something that is peculiar to himself; 
whence arise the idioms of particular writers. I 

74. Order in which (he subject icill be pursued. — The] 
natural method of treating the usvs lotjuendi will be 
followed ; so that we shall first consider the method, in 
general, of finding the usus lo<iuendi in the dead lan- 
guages ; and then the method of finding it in anj^ 
particular author, but more specially in the writings of 
the New Testament. 

n. OF FliiDINO THE USUS LOQUENDI GENERALLY 
IN THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 

75. Usus loquendi is known by testimony. — If the usus 
loquendi is mere matter of fact, it may be known, in the 
dead laugus^es, by the testimony of those who lived 
when those languages were flourishing and in common 
use, and who well understood them. This testimony is 
direct or indirect. 

[By the usus loquendi is meant the sense which usage 
attaches to the words of any language. It is surprising 
that any attempts should ever have been made to find 
the sense of words in a dead language, by means difierent 
in their nature from those which wo employ to find the 
sense of words in a living language. The meaning of a 
word must always be a simple matter of fact; and of 
course it is always to bo established by appropriate and 
adequate testimony. Yet how very different a course 
has been pursued, I will not say by many Rabbinic 
Cabbalistic commentators merely, nor by monks and 
zealots for the Romish hierarchy, but, by many Pro- 
testants who have had great influence, and who deserve 
on many accounts the highest respect. Witness the 
exe^etical principles of Cocceius, and his followers ; and 
read, if the statement just made be doubted, many of 
the articles in Parkhurst's Lexicons.] 

76. How to obtain direct testimony. — Direct testimony 
may be obtained, ^r«<, from the writers to whom the 
language investigated was vernacular ; either from the 
same authors whom we interpret, or from their contem- 
poraries. Nexty from those who, though foreigners, had 
Teamed the language in question, inirdly^ irom scho- 
liasts, glossographies, and versions made while the 
language was spoken, and by those who were acquainted 
with it. But these must be severally treated of. 

[Thus the writings of Marcus Antoninus a Roman 
emperor, and of Philo and Josephus who were Jews, 
may be used to illustrate the meaning of Greek words, 
because, although foreigners, they well understand the 
Greek language!] 

77» Testimony of cotempcrary writers. — The most 
important aid is afforded by writers of the first class ; 
for their testimony is particularly weighty. This testi- 
mony may be drawn from three sources, 1) from the 
definitions of words, 2) from examples and the nature of 
the subjects, and 3) from parallel passages. 

78. 1) Definitions. — In regard to these nothing more 
is necessary than to take good care that the definition 
be well understood ; and to consider how much weight 
the character of the writer who defines may properly 
give to it. 

79. 2) Examples and the nature of the subject. — In 
regard to these, it may be said that a good understand- 
ing and considerable practice is necessary to enable one 
to judge well, and to make proper distinctions. 

[By examples b meant, that the writer who uses a 



partictilar word, although he does not directly define it, 
yet gives in some one or more passages an example of 
what it means, by exhibiting its qualities or shewing the 
operation of it. Thus Paul uses the words ^rtix^im, tw 
xUfiov, at first, without an explanation. But we have 
an example of the meaning of it in Gal. 4.9. Thus m-tffis 
is illustrat-ed by examples in Heb. 1 1 ; and so of many 
other words. 

[The nature of the subjecty in innumerable places, helps 
to define which meaning of a word the writer attaches 
to it, in any particular passage — e.g.^ X^i'f ^ pardon €f 
sin^ divine benevolence^ divine aid, temporal bhssings, &c. 
Which of these senses it bears in any particular passage, 
is to be determined from the nature of the subject.] 

80. 3) Compariion of parallel passages. — Great caution 
is necessary here, in order to find the true sense of those 
passages which are to be compared and judged of, with 
a view to throw light on some more obscure place. 
Unless such caution is iised, the object cannot be weU 
accomplished. On this accoimt, the principle in question 
ought to be well understood ; especially as all who are 
skHled in interpretation acree that this principle of 
exegesis is very broad, and tnat it applies not only to tlie 
Scriptures, but to all other books. 

81. Parallelism is verbal and real,— I) Verbal, Thia 
occurs when a word is ambiguous and doubtful, becauao 
neither the subject nor the context affords matter of 
illustration; and this same word, or its synonyme, is 
repeated in a similar passage, with those attributes by 
which it may be defined, or with some plain adjunct or 
intelligible comment. 

[The sense of many words is so plain, that investigation 
by parallelism — i.e., the like use of them in other 
passages, is unnecessary. But comparison is specially 
necessary to illustrate words 1) which belong to the 
Hellenistic or Hebrew-Greek idiom, e.g., if t/Stwr* w-av^-f; 
is often said, when the event to which it relates is some 
special favour. The language here may be compared 
with the Hebrew ki; and in^, or the synonymes Uv/a,arm4 
and iafA^nrttt ; by which it appears that if «0«wr» in such 
cases means admircUionf astonishment. 2) Words should 
be compared which have a kind of technical religious 
-f.r/., fAv^TV(i»9, comp. Rom. 19.24, Oolos. 1.27. 

Eph. 3.45. So ^rlrrtfy ^i»at0rv\n, ftxra^ia^ *.mitn iBTiV«f, 
&c. 3) Words of unfrequent occurrence. The necessity 
of this is obvious. 4) Words which are ambiguous ; for 
words which are so in one place, frequently are plain 
and easy to be understood in another, from the connec- 
tion in which they stand. 

[Thus Christ is frequently called a stone of sivmhHng. 
In Pet. 2.8, those who stumble are said Artifup t^ x^y*, 
to reject or diiobey. the gospel of Christ. In 2 CJor. 1.21, 
K(iraf nfiuf i Stag ; 1 John 2.20, xv^f-'^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
instruction in tlte truth, Comp. 2 Cor. 4.10 with verse 
11th. Parallelisms, appropriately bo called, are of this 
nature; the one often serving to explain the other. 
These are very numerous in the Old Testament, and 
considerably so in the New ; comp. Matt. 1.20 with 
Luke 1.35. 

[To the cases already mentioned may be added. Renewed 
mention with explanation. Comp. 1 Cor. 7.1, with verse 
26. Also Renewed mention with antithesis. Comp. 
/«»sr«f in Rom. 3.4, and 5, with Chap. 6.23.] 

82. Reai parallelism. — This means that there is a 
parallelism of object or sentiment, although the words 
are not the same ; or, to describe it in a manner some- 
what different, it occurs when the same thing or senti- 
ment is expressed in other words more perspicuous, or 
with fuller and more numerous words the meaning of 
which is plain. "^ 



{To be conlinued.) 
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Salvability of the Heathen. 

[Continued front page 326.) 

Archbishop Tillotson, who died a.d. 1694, writes : — 
It is a duty, incumbent on all mankind, to believe in the 
Son of God, where he is sufficiently manifested and re- 
vealed to them ; but those who never heard of him, nor 
hskd any opportunity of coming to the knowledge of him, 
shall not be condemned for this infidelity, because it is 
impossible they should believe on him of whom they have 
never heard. — Sermon Ix. vol. 2. 

There is an ignorance which doth wholly excuse from 
all manner of guilt, and that is, an absolute and invin- 
cible ignorance, when a person is wholly ignorant of the 
thing, which, if he knew, he would be bound to do. In 
this case a person is in no fault, if he did not do what he 
never knew, nor could know, to be his duty. 

There is no need so uncharitably to conclude (as some 
of the ancients have done, not all, nor the most ancient), 
that there were no cood men amongst the Heathen, and 
that the brightest of their virtues were counterfeit, and 
only in show and appearance. For there might be several 
good men amongst the Gentiles, in the same condition 
that Cornelius was before he became a Christian, of 
whom it is said, whilst he was yet a Gentile, * that he 
was a devout man, and feared God, and that his prayers 
and alms were accepted of God ;' a certain sign that they 
were no counterfeits. And if he had died in that con- 
dition, before Christ had been revealed to him, I do not 
see what reasonable cause of doubt there can be concern- 
ing his salvation. And yet, it is a most certain and in- 
violable truth that * there is no other name given under 
heaven whereby we may be saved, but the name of 
Jesus, neither is there salvation in any other.' And 
good men, in all ages and nations, from the beginning of 
the world, both before the law, and under the law, and 
without the law, such 'as feared God, and worked righte- 
ousness, were accepted of him ' in that name, and by the 
meritorious sacridce of that Lamb of God, which, in re- 
spect of the virtue and efficacy of it, is said to have *been 
Blam from the beginning of the world.' — ^Vol. iii, p. 347 ; 
alao voL ii. p. 373 ; Sermons 90 and 98. 

John Locke, who died a.d. 1701, writes : — 

What shall become of all the race of mankind, who 
having never heard of the promise of a Saviour, nor a 
word of a Messias to be sent or to come, have had no 
thought or belief concerning him? To this I answer, 
that God will require of every man * according to what 
a man hath, and not according to what he hath not. ' He 
will not expect the improvement of ten talents when he 
gave but one, nor require that any should believe a 
promise of which he has never heard. — ReasonaUeneM of 
Christianit(/y p. 252. 

Bishop Sherlock, who died a.d. 1707, writes : — 

The call of Abraham, and the law of Moses consequent 
to it, were not intended as general calls to mankind, but 
were subservient to some other view and design of Provid- 
ence, viz., the general ref^toration of mankind from tlie curse 
of the faJ.L— Fifth Discourse on Prophecy, p. 108-0. 

The great article of the covenant moat evidently 
regarded the whole race of man, and was to grow, in ful- 
ness of time, into a blessing upon all the nations of the 
earth. He* and his posterity were the depositaries of 
thase hopes, or, to use the words of Paul, this was the 
Jews* chief advantage above others, *that unto them 
were committed the oracles of God.' — Id. p. 126. 

I want not to be convinced, that the present condition of 
mankind affords great arguments for pity and compassion, 
and, consequently, good grounds for nope from the mercy 
of God. Whoever views mankind in their present state, 



into which they came by no voluntary act of their own, 
but placed in it by Him who is their Maker and will bo 
their Judge, subject to ignorance and superstition by a 
kind of necessity of birth and education, &c., and consider 
the benignity of the divine nature, and the love of God 
towards his creatures, will easily see that the condition 
of men pleads strongly for mercy, and that nature, with 
unutterable groans, calls for help and deliverance, and 
that there is reason to expect that God will not be deaf 
to her cries. — Jd. p. 285. 

Consider the world as divided into two parts, one 
whereof has had the oracles of God committed to them^ 
and the other has been left to the guidance of mere reason 
and nature, and from the maxim of the text (Luke 12. 
48), you may learn these general truths with respect to 
each sort ana condition of men : first, that no man shall 
be judged by a law of which he had no knowledge, but 
every man shall stand or fall by the light that was given 
him, it being true of eveiy moral action, what Paul has 
affirmed of alms-giving, * It shall be accepted according 
to what a man hath, and not according to what he hatn 
not.' — Discourses, vol. ii. p. 121. 

LiMBORCH, who died a.d. 1712, writes : — 
Quaeres, An ergo illi, quibus verbum evaugelii revela- 
turn non est, salutis esse participes possunt, cum Scrip- 
tura dicat, in nullo alio, quam Christo, esse salutem. Act 
iv. 12; eumque * qui iilium non habet, non habere vitam,' 
1 Joan. V. 12 ; quin et absque tide in Christum, nullam 
'esse salutem,' Marc. xvi. 16; Joan. iii. 16, Kesp. 1) 
Nemo ilia cognoscere tenetur, quae Deus ipsi non revelavit, 
aut revelare noluit, Joan. xv. 22, 24, ncc ob illius cogni- 
tionis carentiam quispi;^n damnabitur, Rom. ii. 12. 2) 
Nemo interim salvabitur, nisi per redemptionem in 
sanguine Christi ; qua3 sicut profuit illij, qui ante 
Christum vixerunt, licet cum aut non, aut saltem non 
nisi obscure admodim per umbras, ac typos, coguoverunt ; 
ita nihil rcpugnat ut et imputctur, non vi promissi 
alicujus divini, sed per immcusam gratiam diviuam, illis, 
qui, postquam mundo prcdicatus est, cum absque 8u4 
culpa ignorant. Luca citata de illis solis agunt, qui 
Christum sibi annunciatum per incredulitatem rcjiciunt. 
Illis nulla eat salus. — Theolog. Christ. 1. iv. s. xiii. p. 
328, ed. 168G. 

Bishop Sharp, who died a.d. 1713-4, writes : — 
Cornelius was a stranger to the true religion, but, so 
as far as he knew his duty, he was honest and sincere. He 
knew by the light of nature, that to pray to God, and to 
give alms, were probable means of gaining his favour, 
and therefore he took these methods. This God accepted, 
and because of his sincerity, he vouchsafed his special 
grace and assistauce. — Sermons, vol. vi. Scr. ii. 

South, who died a.d. 1716, writes : — 
The universal light, which we usually term the light 
of nature, may also rightly be termed the light of the 
Spirit. It is called the light of Nature, because of ita 
general inherence in all men. * It enlightens every man 
that cometh into the world.' But it is the light of the 
Spirit, in respect of the Spirit's efficiency, in that it is the 
producing cause of it, as it is of every good and perfect 
^ft. And he adds, that faint and weak as this light is, 
it is all that the Heathen had, and that by this light they 
shall bo judged. — Sermons, vol. xi. p. 237. 

Charles Leslie, who died a.d. 1722, writes: — 
Can any man be saved but by Christ? No ; but many 
may be saved by him who never heard of Him. He died 
to make satisfaction to the infinite justice for the sins of 
the whole world, and took our nature upon him to atone 
for our fallen nature, to be applied to such at perform 
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the conJitions required. He will ludge the Gentiles by 
the law of morality which he has planted in their hearts, 
and we call natural reH^on, but Irom Christians he will, 
require faith in Christ, joined with sincere repentance. — 
Case staled between the Charclies of Borne and England, 
vol. L p. 477. 

Bishop Hooper, who died a.d. 1727, writes : — 
The promise of Grace appertaineth to every sort of 
men in the world, and comprehendeth them all, howbeit, 
within certain limits and bounds, the which, if men 
neglect or pass over, they exclude themselves from the 
promise in Christ. Thus Cain was no more excluded, till 
he excluded himself, than Abel; Saul, than David; 
Judas, than Peter ; Esau, than Jacob. 

Samuel Clarke, who died a.d. 1729, writes: — 
God, the supreme Governor and Lord of the universe, 
who * worketh all things after the counsel of his will,' 
having appointed, in the unsearchable wisdom of his 
govommeut, that the method by which sinful men should 
be brought unto salvation, should be by his Son's appear- 
ing and suifering in the flesh, thought fit, from the 
beginning of the world, to give man, at first, obscure 
notices, and, afterwards, by decrees, clearer and clearer 
predictions of a Saviour, who should come in the fulness 
of time, to be their Redeemer, Mediator, Intercessor, 
Judge, &c. He opened his Divine intention first, 
obscurely, to Adam ; then to Moses ; and, as the time 
drew nearer, by the proohets. Under all which dispen- 
sations they who obeyed the word of Grod, according to 
the manner in which it was revealed to them, were each 
entitled to the benefits of the whole salvation, and 
notwithstanding their different decrees of knowledge, are 
all of them finally to be gathered into one in Christ ; so 
that he to whom much is revealed shall have nothing 
over ; and he to whom little is revealed shall have no 
lack ; when, at the consummation of all things, they 
f^hall all meet in one great and general assembly of the 
lirjt-born which are written m heaven : Patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and whosoever have, in all ages, after 
the pattern of these great examples, obeved the com- 
mandments of God as made known unto them, whether 
by the light of nature, or by the law of Moses, or b^ the 
Gospel oi tJhrist. — Sermons, vol. v. p. 15; alsovoL iv. p. 
27, '-207 ; voL viu. p. 232 ; voL x. p. 54. 

Daniel Whttby, who died a.d. 1726, writes :— 
God having laid down this method in the dispensation 
of his gifts, that he who is faithful in the least, shall 
have a suitable reward; and to * him that hath,' so as to 
improve what he enjoys, ' shall more be given,' and vice 
verita ; we may hence rationally conclude, that he who 
diligently endeavours to do good according to that light he 
hath received, shall have some tokens of the favour of 
God, and that if any further aid be requisite to enable 
the Heathen acceptably to perform their duty, the 
divine goodness will impart that also by those secret dis- 
pensations of his providence, which we are not acquainted 
with. For, as to idiots and infants amongst Christians, 
God's mercies are vouchsafed, and our Saviour's meri- 
torious performances are applied, in a manner not under- 
stood by us, without any capacity in them to know or 
believe any thing ; so may God's grace be communicated, 
and the merits of Christ avail for icnorant Heathens, in 
a manner unknown and unsearchable by us. — On the Five 
Points, p. 381. 

Henry Grove, who died a.d. 1738, writes : — 

By one man sin entered into the world, and death by 

sin, and so death passed upon all : and therefore, as by 

one man's disobedience many (•/ ifXkt, the many — i.e., 

the whole body of mankind, and not the Jews only, who 



are but a handful of people in comparison), were made 
sinners, and treated as such ; it was the good pleasure of 
Qod, that by the obedience of one, the same ' many ' 
should be made righteous, i.e., restored to a capacity of 
light and immortaut^, as if they were perfectly rignte- 
ous. — Sermons, voL iii p. HI. 

Isaac Watts, who died a.d. 1748, writes : — 
Are you sure they are not subject to any pains here- 
after, or that they are not annihilated? — Huin and 
Recovery, p. 72. 

Upon tne whole view of the thing, I think, from 
reason and Scripture together, we may justly conclude, 
that when Christ and the Gospel are not published, all 
humble and sincere penitents asking pardon of God, and 
hoping his mercies, though the^ know nothing of the 
particular way or method wherem it is, or has been, or 
shall be revealed, shall not fail of pardon and acceptaiice 
with Gk>d. — Strength and Weakness of Human Reaoon, 

Bishop Gibson, who died a.d. 1748, writes : — 
As to the Heathen, though the light of reason is but 
dim, yet they who have no better light to walk by, and 
honestly make use of that light, as the only guide which 
God has ^ven them, cannot fail to be mercifully dealt 
with by mfiuite justice and goodness. This is the 
foundation of Paul's reasoning upon the state of the 
Gentile world, that God did not then 'leave >»imaplf 
without witness ; ' the regular returns of the seasons of 
the year, and the former and latter rain comins at tiieir 
set times, and blessing them with plentiful harvests, 
were visible evidences of his providence and goodness. 
And though, notwithstanding these evidences, they fell 
into idolatry, yet, because these * were times of isnor- 
ance,' in which they had no other guide but the li^t of 
nature, God ' winked at them,' or bore with them. — 
Pastoral Letters, p. 153. 

Jeremiah Seed, who died a.i>. 1747, writes : — 
Our Saviour laid down his life for the sins of the whole 
world. He came that, *as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
should all be made alive.' Clemens Romanus, an aposto- 
lic father, expressly declares, ' that the blood of Jesus 
was so precious in God's sight, as to obtain the privilege 
of repentence for the whole world, in all past ace«, and 
that the Ninevites, repenting upon the preaSiing of 
Jonas, were saved by it, though aliens from God.' 
From hence we may conclude, that though those who 
have performed the condition of the Gospel covenant, 
faith and penitential obedience, shall shine out with dis- 
tinguished glory, yet that the benefits of the passion 
shall be applied even to those that never heard his 
name. The sphere of his beneficence extended backward 
to the foundation of the world, and reaches forward to 
the last conflagration, so that nothing, which is c^^iable 
of be saved, is * hid from the heat thereof.' He became 
the Saviour of all ages, from the first birth of time to its 
last period : the FaUier of mankind irom the rising up of 
the sun, to the ^oing down of the same. The blessmgs 
of his coming mto the world are as extensive as the 
World, and as lasting as Eternity. — Sermons, voL ii. pi 
412. 

John Balout, who died a.d. 1748, writes : — 
The Christian Dispensation is, in some senses, nniver* 
sal, though the light of the Gospel has not been every 
where enjoyed. The benefits of it went backward to tlM 
creation, and forward to the consummation, comprehend- 
ing at the same time, all people and nations, and 
languages. Our Redeemer, far from being partial, has 
cra8i)ed the whole globe, and extended the chief of his 
blessings over all the ends of the earth,— *VjctH</ Letter to 
rr Deist, p. 333. 

(To he continued.) 
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Intolerance of the Westminster Confession. 

LtET my friend drop the controversial mood, and deal 
with me as a Christian friend and brother, soliciting his 
advice when I urge my difficulties, as in a case of con- 
science. 

1. The terms of the panaage (Chap, xx., sect, iv.) pre- 
clude the limitation for which he contends. There is 
no such limitation in it whatever. The terms include 
opinions 'contrary to the known principles of Chris- 
tianity, whether concerning faith, worship, or conversa- 
tion, or to the power of godliness.' Nor is it on the 
ground of the manner of ptMiddng them only that the 
magistrate is to take action. Such opinions as * in their 
own nature,* as well as in the manner of publishing them, 
are destructive to the peace and order of tne Church, are to 
be proceeded against by the power of the civil magis- 
trate. Am I an enemy to the Confession when I ask 
that a tenet — so abhorrent to our views of what Christ 
explicitly enjoins on his followers, or at least so very 
ambiguous — should be qualified for the relief of consci- 
ence, not by a speech of Mr C , but by a declaration 

of the Church ? 

2. It is an admitted principle in interpretation that 
yon fix the sense of any clause in a document by the 
views of its authors as elsewhere given. On this prin- 
ciple you compare Scripture itself with Scripture. The 
authors of the Confession were the authors of the Cate- 
chisms, Lar;^er and Shorter. In the Larger Catechism, 
* the toleration of a false religion * by the maffistrate is 
affirmed to be sin. Of course, the issue may be raised, 
what is a false religion ? Unhappily there is no ground 
for doubt what is meant by the term. Even Owen — 
who wrote one of the best defences of the principle of 
toleration — had his sixteen fundamentals, beyond which 
the magistrate was not to go, and these fundamentals 
exclud^ 'not only Deists, Socinians, and Papists, but 
Arians, Antinomians, Quakers, and others.' Such is 
the statement of Neal, whose authority on such a Ques- 
tion will not be imi>eached. What is worse, even Oliver 
Cromwell, whom so many, adopting with blind sequacity 
the notions of Thomas Carlyle, worship as the patron 
and protector of toleration, had his Instrument of Govern- 
ment, which runs thus : — ' such as profess faith iu God 
bv Jesus Christ shall be protectcl in the profession 
of their faith, &c, provided this liherty be not extended to 
Popery or Prelacy. Alas, there is no room for dubiety 
what a ' false religion ' meant in those days. 

3. The very AMcmbly which adopted the Confession 
of Faith in 1647 passed an Act affirming ei^ht proposi- 
tions, and among them, that ' the civil magistrate may 
and ought to suppress, by corporal or civil punishments, 
such as, by spreading error or heresy or by fomenting 
schisms greatly dishonour God, dangerously hurt religion, 
and disturb the peace of the Kirk.' In 1643 the 
Assembly, by a special Act, had called upon the Govern- 
ment 'to use civil execution against excommunicate 
persons ' — in other words, to deal with them, that they 
should 'satis^ the Church,' *on pain of rebellion.' 
A multitude of similar facts could be adduced. Is it in 
the least degree unreasonable to insist that, by some 
explanatory Act, a clause in the formula, a special 
testimony, the Church of Christ should now make it 
clear that if such views be embodied in the passage 
under consideration, it has no sympathy with them ? 

4. But worse foUoiDB, The Long Parliament, to which, 
nevertheless, the cause of civil and religious liberty is so 
much indebted, after ratifying the Confession of Faith on 
March 22, on May 2 passed an ordinance that goes far 
beyond any ecclesiastical deliverance with which I am 
acquainted. I shudder in transcribing it — * All persons 
who shall willingly maintain, publish, or defend, by 



preaching or writing, the following heresies, shall upon 
complaint be committed to prison, and in case the 
indictment shall then bo found, and the party upon his 
trial shall not abjure his said error, and his defence and 
maintenance of the same, he ehail suffer the pains of 
death. The heresies or errors are these following: — 1. 
That there is no God. 2. That God is not omnipresent, 
omniscient, almighty, eternal, and perfectly holy. 3. 
That the Father is not God, that the Son is not God, 
that the Holy Ghost is not God, or that these three are 
not one eternal God, or that Christ is not God equal 
with the Father. 4. The denial of the manhood of Christ, 
or that the (Godhead and manhood are distinct natures. 
5. The maintaining that Christ did not die, nor rise 
again, nor ascend mto heaven bodily. 6. The denying 
that the death of Christ is meritorious on behalf of 
believers, or th^t Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 7. The 
denying that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament is the word of God. ' Death for maintaining 
such heresies ! I disavow them with my whole soul ; 
but with my whole soul I would disavow at the same 
time any sympathy with this method of dealing with 
them. If the passage in the Confession of Faith have 
the slightest tincture of the spirit this enactment 

breathes, ah, friend C , it is not, as you affinn, the 

Confession — with all its value and all our veneration for 
it, nevertheless only the poor document of erring 
men — it is Christ himself that is wounded in the house 
of his friends, the Saviour whom we love in common, 
and who would have us fight his battles with the weapons 
of faith, and love, and meekness ! 

The Presbyterian Assembly in the United States— 
4000 ministers, with Hodge at their head, the most 
gifted theologian of our time — feels the force of my 
scruples so strongly that it strikes out the clause from 
the Confession — * by the power of the civil magistrate.' 

My own Church— the Reformed Presbyterian— so fiir 
back as the last century — not in the present Testimony 
only, as has been alleced— gave an explanation by a 
public and authorised aocument which relieves my con- 
science. Why should any church hesitate to give relief 
on such a question ? 

I can only say further, that in the light of the awful 
and overwhebmn^ facts adduced, I cannot seek union 
with any Church if I am to subscribe what I believe to 
be a palpi, ble falsehood, that the passage of the Confes- 
sion m dispute is capable of absolute vindication from 
any taint of persecution. No more indeed than I 
could retain on such terms connection with my own 
Church. My position is susceptible of defence by 
appeal to the law of Christ, and even by loyal venera- 
tion too for the authors of the Confession of Faitli, who, 
in spite of all the grave errors into which they seem to 
have fallen, have bequeathed to us the very principles 
to which we owe all our civil and religious hberty, to 
which we owe the very conscientiousness, in virtue of 
which we follow them so far, and only so far, as they 
followed Christ. W. H. Goold. 

Edinbuigh, Jan. 12, 1871. 

Gems from Great Men. 

We all complain of the shortness of time, and yet 
have much more than we know what to do with. Our 
lives are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing 
nothing to the purpose, or in doing what we ought not 
to do ; we are always complaining our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of them. — Seneca, 

The presumptuous intermeddling of worldly and sancti- 
fied spirits with ecclesiastical concerns, has been the source 
of almost every error in doctrine, and enormity in 
practice, that has deformed the profession of Christianity. 
^B. Hall 
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Theological Schools and Church Parties 
in (Germany. 

Germany may boast of two classical periods of theology 
which exerted a powerful influence upon the other 
Christian nations : the theology of the Reformation, and 
the theology of the present age. Between the two lies 
the orthodox stagnation of the seventeenth, and the 
rationalistic revolution of the eighteenth centuries. 
The theology of the Reformation was a conflict of evan- 
gelical faith with superstition and ecclesiastical des- 
potism ; the theology of the present age is a conflict of 
the same faith with iniidelity and intellectual licentious- 
ness. In the first case, genius and learning were con- 
centrated in a few individuals, especially Luther and 
Melancthon, whose influence for this reason was the 
more conmianding and comprehensive, as a tree which 
rises on the plains, in solitary grandeur, spreads the 
longest brancnes and casts the widest shade ; in the 
second case, the intellectual powers are divided among 
a larger number and greater variety of minds. 

No country and no age has produced, within so short 
a time, so many eminent commentators, . church histo- 
rians, and sneculative divines as Germany did duiins the 
first half of the present century. Some of them have 
died within our recollection, as Schleiermacher, in 1834 ; 
Olshausen, in 1839 ; Marheineke, in 1847 ; De Wctte, 
in 1849; Neander, in 1850; Hofling, in 1853; Gieseler, 
in 1851; Lii^ke, in 1855. But many of the veteran 
leaders are still on the field of action, and train a new 
generation of ministers and divines, less brilliant in 
talent and learning than they, but animated for the 
greater part by a decidedly Christian spirit, and having 
the a<lvantage of starting with the results of a successfm 
conflict with iafidelity in its most dangerous forms. 

Germany sent forth some of the worst infidel works 
of all times, and we are far from the hope that the 
triumph over false theology and philosophy is completed. 
Though beaten in scientific circles, rationidism, pan- 
tlieism, and atheism still extensively obtain in popular 
and practical forms, among the higher and lower classes 
of that country, as any American may infer irom a large 
portion of the German immigrants, and their newspaper 
organs in the large cities. But to represent Baur, 
Strauss, and Feuerbach, as the true types and exponents 
of German theology, as was done recently in a series of 
articles in one of our leading religious journals, on the 
authority mainly of an infidel partisan book of Schwarz, 
is simply a caricature, and not less unfair and unjust, as 
if a German would hold up to his countrymen a Chan- 
ning, a Parker, and a Emerson, as the genuine representa- 
tives of American theology and religion. 

To clas&ify the divines of Germany is no easy task. 
As political freedom cannot exist without parties, which 
may be compared to the fly-wheels of the machinery, and 
the counter-weights of the balance beam, so the free 
and vigorous development of philosophy and theology 
necessarily implies a variety of schoob and tendencies, 
which are related to each other either as antagonistic 
and antipodal, or as supplementary and balancing forces. 
Frail as we are, parties and schools will always have 
their severing, embittering, and dislocating effects, and 
the noblest instincts of our nature, as well as the tend- 
encies of divine erace, look, not towards uniformity 
indeed, but towards harmony and union of tempers and 
views. But such divine harmony can only be the result 
of the freest and fullest development of all the elements 
included in the idea of humanity under its social and 
religious aspects. 

Owing to the subjectivity and speculative turn of ihe 
German mind, and its fertility in originating new opinions 
and stand-pointa, it presents, in its theology and philoso- 



phy, as great a number of schools as, practical England 
and America exhibit denominations and sects. We will 
endeavour to lead the stranger through this lab3rnnth to 
an elevation from which we may survey the largest and 
most interesting modem battle-field of theological theo- 
ries and systems of thought. 

To avoid confusion, we must distinguish three phases 
in the German theology of the present century, tine age 
of Rationalism and Supei^iaturausm, the i^e of Schleier- 
macher and Hegel, and the age of the revived denomi- 
national controversies, or the conflict of Unionism and 
Conf essionalism. In the last stiwe of development, the 
theological schools coincide with the chunch parties 
that agitate the German state churches at the present 
time. 

I. At the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, German theology was divided into the 
two hostile armies of Rationalists and Supematoralists. 
The former maintained the sufliciency of natural reaaon 
{ratio f hence the name), and rejected ever3rthing in the 
Bible which they could not comprehend with their oom- 
mon sense. They would not admit, with Shakspeaie 
and the deeper minds of all ages, that 'there are 
more things in heaven and on ear^ than were dreamt 
of in their philosophy.' Gothe, in the second part of 
Faust, characterises them admirably in these lines : — 

Herein I recognise the high-learned man ! 

What you have never handled, no man can ; 

What you can't grasp, is sheer nonentity ; 

What you cannot account for, cannot be ; 

What your scales have not proved, can have no weight ; 

What you've not stamped, can never circulate. 

The SupematuraUsts, on the other huid, maintained 
the necessity of a divine revelation, the inspiration and 
authority oi the Bible, and the fundamental doctrines 
of orthodox Protestantism. Yet in their philosophical 
views they difler but slightly from their theological 
antagonists, who gradually gained the ascendancy, and 
occupied for a considerable number of years the chief 
seats of power and influence. 

The leaders of Rationalism, properly so called, were 
Paulus of Heidelberg, Wegscheider and Gesenius of 
Halle, Rohr of Weimar, and Bretschneider of Gotha. 
The ablest defenders of Su^maturalism of the older 
school were Reinhardt of W ittenberg, afterwards court 
preacher in Dresden, Storr, Flatt and Steudel of Tiibin- 
gen, and Knapp of Halle. 

Between the two extremes stood those who styled 
themselves Rational SupematuraUsts, or Supematural- 
istic Rationalists, according to the preponderance of 
the one or the other element. They may be compared 
to the moderate school of English and American Lnita- 
rians. 

' The most distinguished champion of an undecided 
medium-position between Rationalism and Supernatural- 
ism, was the late Dr De Wette, a man of eminent ability, 
fine taste, extensive learning, and honourable character, 
whose translation of the Bible is a work of abiding merit 
for scholars. He was constitutionally a sceptic, of the 
order of Thomas, but he never attained in this life to 
the full conviction of the apostle, who exclaimed at last 
at the feet of the risen Saviour, * My Lord and my God !' 
With the understanding he denied the divinity of Christ 
and the authority of the Bible, with the heart he was 
disposed to believe it. He painfully felt this conflict, 
ana gave it a touching expression in the following lines 
written a short time before his death : — 

I lived in times of doubt and strife, 
When child-like faith was forced to yield. 
T struggled to the end of life, 
Alas ! I did not gain the field. 
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II. Daring thia controversy, the theological schools 
of Scbleiermacher and Neander, and the philosophical 
systems of Schelling and Hegel arose, all striving to 
nse superior to the antagonism of reason and revelation, 
of faith and science, to reconcile the claims of both, and 
to point out in diiferent ways the harmony of divine and 
human truth. They kept the German mind in a fer- 
ment of profound agitation for more than twenty years, 
1820 to 1848. 

Schleiormacher and Neander gathered around them the 
noblest minds, and led them to the path of evangelical 
faith and piety, while a number of their younger cotem- 
poraries, as Tholuck, Olshausen, Hengstenbers, Stier, 
beck, Harless, Guericke, Rudelbach, were only Sstantly 
connected with them, and occupied from the start a 
more strictly scriptural or churcluy position. 

The Hegelian philosophy, in its first application to 
theology, and in the hand of a Daub, a Marheineke, and a 
Gojchel, treated rationalism with the utmost contempt, 
and promised to be a strong support of Christian ortho- 
doxy. But with the appearance of the famous * Life of 
Je^us,' by Dr Strauss of Tiibingen, in 1835, four years 
after the death of Hegel, it broke asunder into two hos- 
tile branches, named after the divisions in the French 
Chambers, the right hand and the left hand, the centre 
being occupied by the deceased master. 

The left wing, represented theologically by the so- 
called Tiibingen School of Baur, Strauss, Zeller, Sch- 
wegler, developed, in a series of separate works, and in 
a Quarterly Keview, the Thfologiache JahrhUdier of 
Tiibingen, the pantheistic elements of Hegelianism, 
and applied them to a critical dissection of the history 
of Chnst and the apostles. According to their view, 
the absolute cannot be personal — personality necessarily 
implying limitation, and an absolute personality being 
a contradiction in terms — but becomes, or is perpetually 
becoming personal in the endless series of human beines. 
ConsequentJy Christ also, being an individual, cannot oe 
the b^o^r of the fulness of £e Godhead, although he 
was the first in whom the essential or metaphysical unity 
of divinity and humanity — i.e., the entire human race, 
became conscious. Add to this pantheistic principle the 
rationalistic denial of the possibility of miracles as con- 
tradicting the divinely established order of nature, and 
you have the clue to the understanding of the destruc- 
tive criticism to which all the supernatural facts of the 
New Testament were subjected by the Tiibingen School 
of pseudo-divines. 

In the meantime, the chief philosophical champion of 
the left wing Hegelianism, Fcuerbach, carried this logico- 
metaphysical pantheism into downright atheism, which 
explodes the idea of God as an objective existence, and 
resolves it into a sort of double vision and optical illusion 
of the subjective mind. Religion, therefore, according 
to this internal gospel, is in fact the relation of man to 
himself considered as another, the growth of a morbid 
reflection, a grand hallucination, and that which man 
worships as God, is really his own soul projected on the 
outward screen, or his own gigantic shadow. 

Wo have shewn in another place, how powerfully this 
development of pantheism and hyper-criticism acted 
upon the better class of German divines, like the dreams 
of the ancient (inostics upoa the early fathers, and how 
many able and valuable works it called forth in defence 
of the historical basis of primitive Christianity. 
{To be contimted. ) 



General Notes. 

James 1.17. — The word 'gift,* which occurs twice in 
the Common versioa of this verse, has two meanings. 



which are distin^ished in the original by different 
words. This distmction of meaning might be preserved 
by rendering the original as follows : 

Every good-gi\inc, and every perfect gift, &c. 
The verse might be illustrated by the language of the 
Apostle Paul in Acts 14.17, 'Nevertheless he left not 
himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.' R. L. 

W. Maude, p. SS2.— Deuteronomy 4.19.— 'And lest 
thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou 
seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars, .... all 
the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to worship them, 
and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath divided 
unto all nations under the whole heaven.' 

In a book on astronomy, I find the following quota- 
tion from Pliny the elder, regarding the Greek astro- 
nomer Hipparchus, who began the first catalogue of the 
fixed Stars, 120 years before Christ : * Ausus rem etiam 
Deo improbam annumerare Stellas, coelo in hsereditate 
cunctis relicto.' — Lib. II. cap. 26. The sentiment of 
Pliny, that the heaven was left in heritage to all, agrees 
exactly with the passage quoted from Deuteronomy. 
Had the Roman read, and with approbation, the books 
of the Lawgiver of the Jews ? R. L. 

Nimrod: the Mighty Hunter 'before the Lord.* — An 
interesting correspondence has lately appeared in a 
creditable publication called The AninuU norld, on the 
precise effect of what is called the Hebrew superlative 
mtensified ; the object being to deduce or to refute the 
notion of a divine sanction for fox-hunting, from the 
above passage. The subject, however, has not been 
argued to a definite conclusion, as being (very probably) 
considered foreign to the precise object of the conductors 
of that benevolent, but somewhat inconsistent, periodi- 
cal. 

The real facts can only be elicited by a comparison of 
the different examples of this form of expression : — 

1. Gen. 6. 11, The earth is declared to be corrupt btfore 
Elohim ; the Hebrew prejiosition being rendei-ed by the 
Greek equivalent enantion in the Septnagint version. 

2. Gen. 10.9, Nimrod is the mighty hunter be/ore 
Jehovah ; enantion also in Greek. 

3. Gen. 13.13, The men of Sodom were sinners before 
Jehovah, exceedingly ; enantion also in Greek. 

These are the only passages I have met with, that 
bear strictly upon the point in question ; and the idea 
conveyed is, to my mind, that Nimrod's exploits were 
very conspicuous indeed ; that his chase was an ardent 
pursuit, not a mere pastime ; and that the Almighty 
saw no reason to check him. 

The next passage bears only partially upon it : — 

4. Jonah 3.3, where Nineveh is described as a city 
great before Elohim; here the Septuagint deviates, 
rendering ' a great city of God.' Similarily we have : 

5. Gen. 30.8, Rachel has 'wrestlings of Elohim.' 

6. 1 Sam. 26.12, Saul's people are involved in a 
* stupor from Jehovah.' 

7. Psalm 36.6, 'Mountains of God.* [El.] 

8. Psalm 80. 10, ' Cedars of God.' [E'.] 

9. Acts 7.20, Stephen describes Aloaes as 'fair to 
God, ' where the Septuagint and the Hebrew of Exodua 
2.2, say, *a goodly child ; ' which usage is followed by 
Paul in Hebrews 11.23. It would appear that this form 
of expression is only an expletive, a solemn attestation 
on oath ; as though one should stand up in the witness- 
box and declare, * as I stand face to face with God,' or 
*I declare before God,' it is so. In the common 
vernacular it is * by God ;' vulgo * swearing.' 

A. H. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Variations of theSinaitic, Vatican, 
and Alexandrian MSS. 

Tirus. 
Title: SA To Titus. L 1 A of 
Christ Jesus 4 S om. mercy ; S A and 
Christ Jesus 9 A able both to com- 
fort those who are in all tribulation 
and to convince 12 S But one of 16 
8 disobedient, unto every work re- 
probate. 

II. 3 SA nor ^ven to much wine 
7 SA om. sincerity 8 S to say of us 
1 1 A the grace of God hath appeared 
bringing salvation of all men, S the 
grace of God the Saviour hatii app. 
to all men 13 S Christ Jesus 15 A 
These things teach and exhort. 

III. 1 A Now put ^hem ; SA to 
principalities and powers, A and to be 
ready 2 S shewing all zeal 3 S serv- 
ing in divers lusts 15 SA om. Amen. 
Subscription : S To Titus, A To Titus 
wa3 written from Nicopolis. 

PHILEMON. 

Title : SA To Philemon. 2 SA and 
to our sister Apphia 3 S from God 
t:i3 Father 6 A of every good thing 
in U3 ; SA om. Jesus 7 SA For I had ; 
S om. and consolation 9 A yet of 
necessity I rather; SA of Christ 
Jesus 10 SA in bonds US both to 
thee and to me 12 SA whom I have 
sent again to thee, him, that is Itf S 
above a servant, one beloved 20 SA 
ray bowels in Christ 25 S of the 
Lord ; A om. Amen. Subscription : 
S(A) To Philemon. 



HEBREWS. 

Title : SVA To the Hebrews. L 3 
V* and manifesting all things ; SVA 
when he had nuuLe a ptuification 
from sins 8 SVA and the sceptre of 
rectitude w the sceptre 9 oA and 
hated nnriehteousness 12 S as a ves- 
ture shalt thou change them, as a gar- 
ment; VAcuiciasagarmenta/^up. 

II. 7 V om. and didst set him 
over the works of thy hands 8 V om. 
under him after subjection 14 SVA 
of blood and flesh 16 trantlaU he 
taketh not hold of angels, but of the 
seod of Abr. he taketh hold 18 S om. 
being tempted. 

III. 1 SVA om. Christ 2 Vom. all 

6 V om. firm onto the end 8 S as in 
the temptation, in the day of tempt. 
9 SVA when your (A our) fathers 
tempted by proving fitf, and saw 14 
A of our confidence in him 17 A 
with them that believed not. 

IV. 2 VA them, because they 
were not united by faith with them 
3 S Therefore we which ; A There- 
fore, let us which have believed, 
enter into rest ; A in my wrath. 
They shall 4 A om. the seventh day 

7 SA as it is said before ; V as he 
said before 12 V evident /br power- 
ful 16 V obtain mercy and grace. 



V. 1 V om. both 4 V And he 
taketh not; SVA but is called of 
God 12 S of milk, not of. 

VI. 2 V om. and a,fter hands 3 A 
let us do 4 V have tasted for and 
have tasted 7 translaU for them for 
whom 9 S But, brethren, we are 10 
SVA your work and the love 16 
SVA om. verily. 

VII. 4 V om. even 5 V om. that 
is 11 V perfection were by 12 V om. 
also of the law 14 SVA coDceming 
priests 21 S om. for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec, V om. after 
the order of Melchisedec 22 SV by 
so much also 26 VA also became us ; 
A and undefiled 27 SA when he 
offered himself. 

VIII. 2 SV om. and o^ter pitched 

4 SVA If therefore he were ; SVA 
om. priests 7 V for another 9 V in 
the days 10 A this is my covenant ; 

5 upon their heart 11 SVA teach 
every man his fellow-citizen 12 SV 
om. and their iniquities. 

IX. 2 A which is called the holy 
of holies 10 SA washings, which are 
carnal ordinances 13 SA of goats and 
of bulls 14 A our conscience ; A the 
living and true God 17 S at the 
time when the testator 1% SA so 
Christ also was ; A unto salvation by 
faith. 

X. 1 A of the things, with those 
sacrifices which they offer year by 
year continually, they can never 
make the comers thereunto perfect, 
S of the things, with those their sac- 
rifices which they offer year by year 
continuaUy, they can never make 
the comers thereunto perfect 4 S of 
goats and of bulls 8 SA Sacrifices 
and offerings 9 SA om. Grod 11 A 
every high priest 15 SA om. before 
16 SA and in their mind 18 S om. of 
these 23 iranslat.e profession of our 
(S our) ho^ 29 A om, wherewith he 
was sanctified 30 S om. saith the 
Lord 32 S your former days 34 A 
compassion on the prisoners ; SA 
knowing that ye yourselves have a 
better and an enduring substance 38 
SA Now my just one. 

XI. 3 S A so that the thing which is 
seen was not made 4 SA that he was 
righteous, testifying in his g^ifts to 
God 5 SA before the translation 10 
translate for the city which hath 
foundations 11 SA to conceive seed, 
even when she was past age 13 
SA but having seen and saluted 
them from afar, and confessed 15 S 
if they are mindful 19 A that GU>d 
can raise up even from the dead 26 
SA the treasures of Egypt 29 SA 
by dry land 31 S By faith Hahab 
which is called the harlot 32 SA of 
Gedeon, Barak^ Samson, Jephthae 
37 S they were tempted, were sawn 
asunder 39 A the promises. 

XII. 2 S 07n. of God 3 S against 
themselves 7 SA Ye endure unto 



chastisement ; SA for what son «» A« 
whom 11 S Verily no chastening 18 
SA come unto the fire that might be 
touched and burned, nor 19 A that 
it would not add a word to them 20 
SA om. or thrust through with a 
dart 23 S and to the spirits which 
have been justified, of perfect msn 
26 SA I will shake not 27 A om. 
that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain 28 S Wherefore 
receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, we have grace, whereby we 
serve ; S A with godly fear and rever- 



XIII. 4 SA for whoremongers 6 S 
om. and 9 SA Be not carried away 
9 SA them that are occupied therein 
1 1 A om. for sin 15 S om. therefore 
21 S in eveiy good thing, A in every 
ffood work and word ; SA add nnto 
him after will ; S working in us 25 3 
om. Amen. SuhscripHon: S To the 
Hebrews, A To the Hebrews was writ- 
ten from Rome. 



JAMES. 

Title: V(A) The epistle of James. S 
has no title. I. 11 V om. of it 12 
SVA which he hath promised 19 
SVA know (A Now know), my be- 
loved brethren : but (A and for but) 
let 23 A om. For 25 SVA continaeth 
therein, being not 26 SVA om. 
among you 27 A For pure religion. 

II. 3 V but ye have ; S VA om, 
unto him ; V stand or sit thoa there; 
A or sit under the footstool of my 
feet 4 A om. then ; V ye are partial 
5 SVA the poor in the world ; SA 
heirs of the promise, which 7 A And 
they blaspheme 10 A shall fulfil the 
whole law 11 A a forsaker of the law 
13 SV om. and ; A but let mercy 
rejoice against 15 A or destitute 18 
SVA without works ; SV faith by 
my worics 20 V is inactive 22 SA 
how faith worketh with 24 SVA om. 
then 26 V om. For. 

III. 3 S For behold ; A in the 
horses' mouth 5 SVA* how great a 
fire, how much wood U kindleth 6 S 
The tongue is a fire, a world of in- 
iquity is the tongue amongst our 
members, both defiling the whole 
body, and setting on fire the course 
of our nature, and is set on tire of 
hell, VA And the tongue is a fire ; a 
world of iniquity is the tongue 
amongst our members, defiling the 
whole body, and setting on fire the 
course of the nature, and is set on 
fire of hell 7 A om. and after birds 
8 SVA an unsUble evil 9 SVA bless 
we the Lord 12 S so neither can salt 
water yield fresh, VA neither can salt 
water yield fresh 14 S boaat not 
against the tmth and lie not 16 SA 
there also is 17 SVA om. and before 
without hypocrisy. 

IV. 1 A come wars amons yon, 
and from whence fightings, S v com^ 
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wars and from whence fightings 
among you 2 VA on*, yet ; S and ye 
have not 3-4 SVA that ye may con- 
sume U upon your lusts, ye adulter- 
esses. Know ye not S of this world ; 
S if therefore any one wiU be a friend 
of the world, there is enmity with 
God 7 SVA but resist 9 SA om. and 
bfjre weep 10 S Therefore humble 
11 A my brethren ; SVA or jud^eth 
his brother 12 SVA one lawgiver 
and judge SVA but who art thou 
that j newest thy neighbour 13 A To- 
day and to-morrow ; A om, there 14 

5 V om. for ; S what m your life, that 
appeareth for a little time ; A your 
lite ? Ye are a vapour, V your life ? 
For ye are a vapour. 

V. 1 S come upon you 3 S*A 
against you, and the rust shall eat 
your flesh as it were fire 5 A earth, 
ye have been wanton; SVA your 
hearts in a day (A in days) 7 V the 
early and latter ram, S the early and 
Ml! latter fruit 8 S Therefore be ye 
also 9 A my brethren ; SVA lest ye 
be judged 10 A Have, brethren, the 
prophets ; V om. my ; S of excel- 
lence for of sufifering affliction Jl 
SVA which have endured 12 S 
Therefore above all things ; S but 
let your communication be Yea, yea, 
and Nay, nay ; SVA into judgment 
14 V om. him after anointing; V 
om. of the Lord 16 SVA Therefore 
confess; SA your sins 19 SVA My 
brethren ; S from the way of the 
truth ; SA shall save his soul ; V 
from his death. Subscription: SA 
The epistle of James, V Of James. 

FIRST PETER. 

Title: SA The first epistle of Peter, 

V The first of Peter. I. 1 S om. 
Asia ; V om. and Bithynia 4 S and 
that fadeth not away, and undefiled 

6 SV if need be 7 SVA and glory and 
honour 8 SV whom not seeing 9 V 
of faith 11 V om. of Christ after 
Spirit 12 SVA but unto you 16 SV 
for I am holy 17 translate And if ye 
call him Father 20 S was ordained ; 
A for us 21 VA who by him are 
faithful to God 22 SVA om. throuch 
the Spirit ; VA one another from the 
heart 23 SVA om. for ever 24 A all 
flesh is grass; SV and all his glory 
as, A and all its glory as ; SVA om. 
thereof 25 A and this it is which. 

II. IV and hypocrisy ; V murders 
for envies ; S and all evil speaking, 

V and all evil speakings 2 SVA 
thereby imto salvation 5 S a house 
of the Spirit ; S om. spiritual bffore 
sacrifices 7 S Unto us wiierefore ; S V 
unto them which believe not 8 V at 
the word, not believing, whereunto 
12 transUUe wherein 13 S om. of man 
18 S to your masters 19 A this is 
thankworthy with God A for 
good conscience 20 A for this is 21 
A om. also ; S died for suffered ; 



SVA for you, leaving you 23 S om. 
again 24 V bear your sins ; A dead 
to our sins 26 V om. For ; SA ye 
were going astray as sheep, V ye are 
going astray as sheep; S but now re- 
turn. 

III. 1 V om. also 4 V of a quiet 
and meek spirit ; S om. and 7 S as- 
sociate with them giving honour; SA 
of the manifold grace 8 SVA humble 
for courteous 9 SVA blessing, because 
ye are 10 VA his ton^e ; SVA his 
lips 11 VA but let him eschew 13 
S V A if ye be zealous of 14 S happy 
are ye ; V om. neither be troubled 

15 SVA the Lord Christ; SV om. 
and cifter hearts ; A om. always ; 
SVA but with meekness 16 translate 
wherein ; V om. as of evildoers 18 S 
om. also ; SA once died for sins for 
us (A for you); S that he might 
brinff us to God, V brinff you to God 
20 S VA om. once 21 VA save you, 
S And the like figure even baptism 
doth now save you. 

IV. 1 S as Christ dieth; V om. 
for us, S for you ; V from sins 3 SVA 
om. of our life ; VA om. us ; S For 
the time past may suffice you — when 
ye walked 4 S and speak 7 S om. 
and 8 SVA om. And; VA charity 
covereth 1 1 A to whom be praise 14 
SA for the spirit of his (A om. his) 
glory and of power and of God ; SVA 
om. on their part he is evil spoken 
of, but on your part he is glorified 

16 SVA in this name 17 SA begin at 
you 19 V of their souls ; SVA om. as 
before unto. 

V. 1 SVA The elders therefore 2 
SV om. taking the oversight thereof ; 
SA but willingly according to God 3 
V om. this verse. 5 S And likewise ; 
SVA om. be subject 6 A in the time 
of visitation 7 S for us 8 SVA {om. 
because) your adversary the devil 
walketh about as a roaring lion ; V 
seeking to devour, S seekms some 
one to devour 10 SVA called you ; 
SV om. Jesus ; SVA will make you 
(SA om. you) perfect, stablish, 
strenffthen, settle (VA om. settle) you 
11 VA om. glory and; V om. and 
ever 12 S and that this is 13 S The 
church at Babylon 14 VA om. Jesus ; 
VA om. Amen. Subscription: SVA 
The first of Peter. 



SECOND PETER. 

Title : SVA The second of Peter. 
I. 1 S in the righteousness of our 
Lord and Saviour 2 SA of Jesus 
Christ our Lord 3 S that pertain 
unto God and life and ; SVA by Iiis 
own glory and virtue 4 A unto you ; 
SV precious and exceeding great 
promises ; S having escaped the lust 
of corruption that is in the world 5 
A But ye also, giving 10 SA that 
through your go^ works ye make ; 
A your consolation and election ; A 
ye shall not fall 12 SVA Wherefore 



I will be careful to put you 15 S 
Moreover I endeavour 17 V my Son, 
my beloved 21 V but men from God. 

II. 2 SVA their licentious ways ; 
A the glory of truth 4 SA to be re- 
served imto judgment to be punished 
6 V om. with an overthrow ; V an 
ensample of things to come unto the 
ungodly 9 S to reserve the tmjust 
imprisoned 10 S in the lusts 11 A 
om. before the Lord 12 SVA and 
shall perish also in 13 SV being de- 
fraud^ of the reward for shafi re- 
ceive ; VA* in their feasts of charity 
14 S from sins ; SVA with covetous 
practice 15 SA which forsake ; SV 
of Beor; V following the way of 
Balaam the son of Beor, loved 17 
SVA and mists for clouds ; SV om. 
for ever 18 S that clean escape, VA 
that escape for a little 20 SA of our 
Lord 21 SA to turn back 22 SVA 
om. But. 

Ill 2 SVA of your apostles /or of 
us the apostles 3 SVA scofi^rs in 
scoffing 7 A ungodliness for perdi- 
tion 9 SVA to youward 10 SVA om. 
in the nicht ; S V shall be discovered 

I I V Seetng that all these things shall 
be thus dissolved ; S ought we to be, 
V ought men to be 12 S looking for 
the coming 13 S according to his pro- 
mises ; A Nevertheless we look for 
new heavens uid a new earth and his 
promises 18 V om. Amen. Subscrip- 
tion: SVA The second of Peter. 



FIRST JOHN. 

Title: S The first epistle of John, 
VA The first of John. I. 2 V and 
that which we have seen, we also 
testify and shew unto you, the eter- 
nal life 3 S That wmch we have 
heard and seen; SVA declare we 
also (S adds even) unto you 4 SVA* 
om. imto you : SVA* our joy 5 S* 
This then is the love of the message 
6 A For if we say 7 A* we have 
fellowship with him ; SV om. Christ 
9 S to forgive us our sins. 

II. 4 A om. and c^ter liar ; S the 
truth of God 6 VA ought himself to 
walk 7 SVA Beloved foi' Brethren ; 
SVA om. from the bieginning after 
heard 8 S both in him and in you ; 
A and in us ; A the shadow for the 
darkness 9 S is a liar and is m dark- 
ness 13 S overcome the wickedness ; 
SVA I have written unto you, little 
children 14 V know what is from the 
beginning V om. of Qod 15 A the 
love of God 17 A om. thereof 18 A 
heard, the antichrist shall come ; A 
whereby we may know 20 SV and 
(V om.) ye all Imow {om. all things) 
22 S that denieth both the Father 
and the Son 23 SVA the Father: 
but he that acknowledgeth the Son, 
hath the Father also 24 SVA om. 
therefore ; S ye also shall continue 
in the father and in the Son 25 V 
{To be continued.) 
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Essential Unity of the Sanscrit and Semitic Roots. 

{Continued from page 331. ) 

16. aflcha, 'to go ; to worship.' (See Nos. 12. 13.) 

17. archa, 10, *to worship.' 

Compare : arash, *to request, pray;' arak, 'to set 
in array, pray.* 

18. archa, * to worship.* (See No. 17.) 

19. achha (afichha), ' to extend, lengthen.* (See No. 72.) 

Ck>mpare : arak, ' to be long ;' yaza, * to go out ; ' arah, 

* to travel ;* arak, * to set in array, arrange.' 

20. aja, 'to move, go; to throw, cast;' ajah, 'a goat.* 

Compare; yagaA, *to remove;* yaza, *togo out;* 
azaA, azad, azal, ' to go away.' Also az, taiah, ' a 
goat;' sheA, 'a sheep.* (See Nos. 1, 7, 10, 13, 
&c.) 

21. aja (aflja), 10, ' to shine.* (See No. 22.) 

22. aiija,7, 'to anoint, manifest, move, shine.* 

Compare : oshat, azaA, * to shine ; ' ash, * fire ; * hanak, 

'to give instruction, dedicate.* 
Compare first syllable in naga^ ' to shine ; ' nikaA, 

* to declare innocent.* 

23. arja, 10, ' to earn ; to purify.* 

Compare : arag, 'to weave ;' orag, 'to pant or long 
for anything ; * a2ar, * to gather, trade ; * rahaz ; * to 
wash;* ruk, rik, 'empty, clean;' yarash, 'to 
occupy, possess, succeed.' 

24. arja, ' to collect, accumulate.* (See No. 23.) 

Compare : gur, ' to assemble ;* rakash, ' to acquire.* 

25. ate, 'to move, wander.* (See Nos. 27, 28, 29, 35, 

&c.) 
Compare: ataA, 'to come, go;* taoA, 'to err, 
wander ;* out, 'to turn upside down.* 
20. a^te, ' to overcome, overpower.* (See No. 27, 36.) 

27. a^te, 10, ' to disrespect ; a^teh, ' an upper room.* 

Compare : Aatat, 'to break in;* hatat, 'to break 
down;* hatat, 'a downfall;' ta, *a little cham- 
ber;* oteA, oteph, 'to cover;' ater, 'to crown, 
compass;* ayii, 'a ravenous bird;* ota/i, 'to 
pervert, oppress.* 

Compare first syllable in: atal, atan, 'to handle 
violently;* atam, 'to consume, bum up;' atak, 
' to be old, stiff, haughty. * 

28. atha, ' to co, move.* (See No. 25.) 

29. atha, (afitha), * to go, move.* (See No. 25.) 

30. arfa, 5, * to occupy, possess.* (See No. 32.) 

31. arfa, ' to exert one's self.' (See No 32.) 

32. uddt^ ' to attack, use sreat exertion to attain.' 
Compare: Aadad, 'to break forth;' AadJA, 'to put, 

guide ; ' adon, ' a possessor, lord, master ; ' yad, 
'hand, power;' yadad, 'to cast;' yadaA, 'to 
shoot.' 

33. ana, ' to sound.* 

Compare: anaA, 'to lament, mourn;* anah, 'to 
sigh ;' anan, * to sigh ;' aniJt, ' to answer, testify, 
cry, sing.' 

34. ana, 4, ' to breathe, live.* (See No. 33.) 

35. ata, 'to move, wander about;' atma, 'the soul.' 

(See No. 25.) 

36. ata (afita), ' to bind, confine.* (See Nos. 26, 39.) 
Compare : oteA, * to wrap up;' azaA, ' to shut.' 
Compare first syllable in : a/am, ater, azam, ozar, ' to 

shut;' anad, * to tie, bind.* 

37. arta, 10, 'to seek, ask for, beg, request;' artah, 

'intention, purpose, meaning; property, wealth, 
goods, money,' Jtc. 
Compare: arash, 'to request,' arash, 'a couch;' 
yatar, atar, ' to be abundant ;' ashar, ' to be rich ; ' 
lur, 'to tour, spy out, search;' ta&r, 'to mark 
out, describe.' (See No. 41.) 

38. ada, 2, 'to eat, consume.' 



Compare: aid, 'calamity;* ai, 'vapour;' ash, 'a 
moth;' odaA, ' to pass away;' azaA, ' to heat, go 
away. ' 

Compare: daak, zaak, 'to be extinguished, con- 
sumed. ' 

39. ada, ' to bind, confine.' (See No. 36.) 
Compare : anad, ' to bind, tie.' 

40. ardda, ' to injure, kill.' (See No. 42.) 

41. ardda, ' to injui^, kill.' (See No. 42.) 

42. ardda, 10, 'to cause pain, punish; to go, ask, beg, 

seek.' 
Compare : yarad, ' to go down ;* arash, ' to request.' 
(See Nos. 40,41.) 

43. andha, 10, ' to become blind.* 
Compare: anad, 'to tie, bind.* 

44. ana, 4, ' to breathe, live.* (See Nos. 33, 34.) 

45. ana, 2, 'to breathe.' (See Nos. 33, 34.) 

46. aba (amba), ' to make a noise.' (See No. 49.) 
Compare : yabab, ' to cry out;' naba, ' to prophecy.' 

47. amba, ' to co, move. ' 
Compare: boS, ' to go in.* 

48. arbba, 'to injure, go.' 

Compare: rib, 'to strive;* abar, 'to go over, trans- 
gress.' 

49. abha, 'to sound; abhbhah, 'water.' (See No. 46.) 

50. ama, ' to make sick or diseased.* (See No. 76.) 
Compare: hum, 'to be brown, tawny.* (See No. 

76.) 

51. ama, 10, ' to go, ^lerve, worship, sound.* 
Compare : amaA, ' a female servant ;* Aum, Aamah, 

hamam, yamam, ' to sound, hum, make a noise ;' 
yam, 'the sea,* so called from its roaring; yom, 
'day-time,* so called from its bustle; paom, 'a 
step, going.* 

52. aya, 'to move, go.* (See Nos. 1, 6, 7, 10, 69, 80^ 

&c.) 

53. abhra, 'to move, go.* 
Compare : abar, ' to go over.* 

54. avadhira, 'to dispise, disregard, contemn.' 

55. ala, 'to adorn; to have power, be sufficient; to 
hinder, prevent.* 

Compare: al, 'might;* al, 'above;* al, 'not;' 
halalaA, 'forbid it.' 

56. ava, 'to guard, keep, preserve; to please, satisfy, 
love, desire, move, shine, hear, attain, embrace, 
ask, beg, enter, exist, increase, kill, take, be able, 
find out, do. * 

Compare: avaA, abah, 'to desire;* ab, 'budding, 
increase ;* aAab, ' to love ;' AavaA, ' to be, exist ;' 
baaa, * to seek, pray;' boa, 'to enter;' yahab, 
' to give heh) ; nub, * to bring forth, increase ;' 
auph, 'to fly, move;* aiib, 'to cover with a 
cloud. ' 

57. arwa, 'to kill, injure.* (See No. 41.) 
Compare: araph, 'to behead.' 

58. a«a, 5, * to occupy, possess, collect.* 
Compare : auz, a^aph, ya«aph, ' to gather.' 

59. a^a, 9, ' to eat, devour. 
Compare: asa/t, 'to hurt, injure; ajh, 'fire.' 

60. aiisa, 10, 'to divide, share;' afishah, 'part, portion, 

division.' 
Compare : aish, ' each, every one ;' anu3h, ' divers ;' 
shana, shanaA, 'to be changed, diverse;' sheni, 
' a second, other, asain.' 

61. asha, 'to shine, go, take.' (See Nos. 59, 95.) 
Compare : oshat, ' to shine ;' ataA, azaA, azu, azad, 

iizal, 'to go.' 

62. aksha, ' to collect, heap up, occupy, possess. * 
Compare : ahaz, ' to possess ; ' asak, ' to be occupied ;' 

ka8, * a bag, purse ;' sega, ' to make great ;' «akaA, 
' a thicket ;' kashas, ' to gather.' Compare also : 
lakash, lakaf, lakah, ' to take, glean.' 
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75. 

76. 

77. 



78. 



79. 



80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 



eS, akaha, 5, 'to occupy, collect.' (See No. 62.) 

64. asa, * to ihine, take.' (See No. 61.) 

65. asa, 2, ' to be.' (See No. 78.) 
Compare : yesh, * there is.' 

66. asa, 4, * to throw, ahoot;' aatram, * weapon;' nyasah, 

•deposit.* 
Compare : hez, * an arrow, dart ;' hazaz, * to shout 
loudly ;' yaza, * to go out;* asaA, ava^, * to hurt, 
injure, tread down.' 

67. aiXa, 10, *to divide, share;' afisah, *part, portion.' 

(See No. 60.) 

68. aha (afiha) 10, 'to shine.' 
Compare : naS^, * to be comely.' 

69. Jidia (afiha), * to go, move.' (Sec No. 52.) 
Compare : InaA, * to come, befall ;' naha^, * to lead.' 

70. arha, * to be able, fit, proper, worthy.' (See No. 71.) 

71. arha, 10, * to worship, make worthy.' 
Compare: yarft, *to fear, reverence;' yaraA, *to 

teach, direct.' 

72. ichha (Mchha), * to lengthen, extend.' (See No. 19.) 

73. ftpa, * to acquire.' (See Nos. 74, 75.) 

74. Spa, 10, * to acquire.' 
Campare: aph, 'also;' ftphaph, 'to encompass, 

include.' 
ftpa, 5, * to occupy, possess, gain, obtain.' (See Nos. 

73, 74.) 
ima, 10, ' to be sick.' (See No. 50.) 
ftndola, 10, 'to swing.' 
Compare: dal, delet, 'the leaf of a door;' dalaA, 

* to hang down, draw up water ;' dalah, * to make 
muddy, trouble ;' daSl, ' to go gently ;' dalal, ' to 
hang down, wave;' dala, 'to thrust out the 
tongue;' odal, 'to accuse.' 

ftsa, 2, 'to sit, stay.' (See Nos. 58, 65.) 
Compare : hasAh, hasha/t, * to be silent ;' AazaA, 'to 
do«e, nod, sleep;' hu«, 'to spare;' hasaft, 'to 
trust, take refuge ;' yesh, * to be, exist ;' yashesh, 

• a very aged person.' 
Compare first syllable in: yashab, 'to sit, abide, 

dweU.' 
ft&ftsa (titea, with & prefixed), 2, ' to wish, long for.' 
Compare: tiw, 6i», siia, 'to rejoice, leap for joy;' 

hus, ' to spare ;' aush, * to haste.' 
i, 2, 'to go;' ayah, 'coming, arrival.* (See Nos. 

52, 81, §8, 99.) 
i, 2, (with adhi, ' over ' prefixed), ' to go over, read, 

study, learn.' 
i, 2, (with adhi, 'over* prefixed), 'to remember.' 

(See No. 83.) 
i, 10, (with adhi, 'over* prefixed), 'to remember.* 
Compare: yad, 'hand, memorial, memory;' aud, 

•to witness, answer;' yadaA, 'to give thanks, 

confess.' 

84. ikha, 'to move.' (See Nos. 1, 6. 7, 10, 85, 86, 87, 

100.) 
Compare : hiik, ' to go ;' yagaA, ' to remove ;' yaka, 
'to be disjointed, alienated.' 

85. ikha (iflkha),^ ' to go.' (See No. 84.) 

86. iga (ifiga), *tb move, flare, wave.' (See No. 84.) 

87. iga (ifiga), 'to move, flare, wave.' (See No. 84.) 

88. i/a, • to go, move.* (See No. 25.) 

89. ida (ifida), 'to be or appear with great splendour.' 

(See No. 90.) 
Compare : ada/i. ' to deck ;' dun, * to judge.' 
Compare first syllable in : &dar, * to be honourable ;' 

Aadar, * to honour.' 

90. idha (ifidha), 7, 'to light, kindle.' 
Compare : aud, 'a firebrand;' fiid, 'calamity;' RzaA. 

'to heat;' AadaA, 'to guide;' hud, 'honour;' 
odaA, 'to deck;' aud, 'a witness-bearer;' ada/<, 
' an assembly ;' hadaA, ' to be glad.' 

91. ibha(ifibhA), ' to collect, accummviate.* (See No. 32.) 



Compare : abaA, ' to be thick, give Jielp * * abab, * to 
bear fruit;' naba/* or niib, 'to bring forth, in- 
crease, utter.' 

ila, 10, 'to send forth, throw.' (See No. 93.) 

ila, 6, ' to go, lie down, throw ;' ilfi, * the earth ;' 
el&, ' smsdl cardamon.' 

Compare: Aala, 'to remove, be far off;* alal, 'to 
go in ;* yalak, Aalak, ' to so, walk ;' yalal, ' to 
howl, send forth a noise ;' nalal, * to send forth 
music on an instrument ; ' Aalal, ' to shine, praise, 
send forth light or noise.' 

iva, (iiiva), 'to occupy, possess.* (See No. 56.) 

Compare: ftb, 'possessor.' 

isha, 4, * to go.' (See No. 61.) 

Compare : ttaA, * to go, come.' 

96. isha, 6, ' to desire, long for.' (See No. 79, 97.) 

97. isha, 9, ' to desire, search after, want.* (See No. 79.) 

98. I, 4, * to go, move.* (See No. 81, 82, 99.) 

99. 1,2, 'to go, desire, occupy, throw, conceive, eat.* 
(SeeNo. 81, 82.) 

100. fltha, * to move.' (See No. 84.) 



92. 
93. 



94. 
95. 



Moral and Intellectual Gems. 

Remember for what purpose you were bom ; and 
through the whole of life look at its end, and consider 
when that comes, in what you will put your trust. Not 
in the bubble of worldly vanity ; it will be broken. Not 
in worldly pleasures ; they will be gone. Not in great 
connections ; the^ cannot save you. Not in wealth ; 
you cannot take it with you. Not in rank ; in the grave 
there is no distinction. Not in the recollection of a life 
spent in giddy conformity to the silly fashions of a 
thoughtless and wicked generation ; but in that of a life 
spent 'soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.' — Bp. Wat^ton. 

Holy Scripture is a garden, and also a paradise ; it 
abounds in flowers, which not only yield a fragrance, 
but also bear fruit for the nourishing of the soul. — 
Chrysostom. 

Reasons are the pillars of a sermon, but similitudes are 
the windows which give the best li^ht.— Fuller, 

The passions are the gales of life, and it is religion 
that can prevent them from rising into a tempest. — 
WatUt. 

Your own family should be a picture of what you wish 
other families to be. — Cecih 

A saving conversion has a twofold character, and it is 
this : when penitence does not leave him who hopes, and 
when hope does not leave him who is pemtent. — 
' Fvlfjentlus. 

'The tooth of a child is easier to draw than that of a 
man, because it has no fangs; so is it with his eva 
passions. — A, W, Hare. 

The devil sometimes takes away hope from him who 
is penitent, and sometimes penitence from him who 
hopes ; in the one case he overwhelms the man whom he 
burdens, and in the other he casts doM n the man whom 
he sets at ease. — Fttfgeufim. 

I take practice to be the best rhetoric to enforce prac- 
tical divinity; and I am sure, without practice no 
divinity can be effectual to save our souls. — tSir George 
Whfler. 

So live with men, as considering always that God sees 
thee. So pray to God as if every man heard thee. Do 
nothing which thou wouldst not have God see done. 
Desire nothing which may cither wronc thy profession 
to ask, or GocPs honour to grant. — Bp. litmhnw. . 

No man advances more into the knowledge of the 
truth than' he who understands that, though he makes 
much proficiency, there always remains much for him to 
investigate. — Leo o/Boine. 
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True religion consists in the subjugation of the body 
to the soul, and of the soul to God. — H. More, 

They^ who study the Scriptures ariffht are like men 
who dig deep in search of metals in tne bowels of the 
earth ; they look for the bed where the metal lies, and 
break every clod, and sift and examine the whole, 
in order to discover the ore. — Chrysoatom. 

There are four short sentences of holy writ which 
contain in them more of the knowledge of God than all 
the unaided wisdom of man has ever been able to dis- 
cover : — * God is a spirit ;* * God is one ;* * God is light ; ' 
* God is love.* — Wardlaw, 

We ought always so to labour as if all depended on 
our own exertions, and yet under the conviction that 
we can do nothing without God. — Macarius. 

Often have 1 heard sermons well-arranged and well- 
expressed, but one thing was wanting — ^the preacher did 
not put his heart into the sermon, and therefore did not 
put the sermon into my heart. — J. Cooke* 

Jesus Christ is the rock whence flows that spring of 
living water which we find always near us when we are 
thirsty, and which refreshes our hearts, and allays the 
heat of fervid desire. — Paulinus ofNola. 

Paul's idea of self-denial was to sacrifice his own will ; 
his notion of pleasing God was to do and suffer the 
Divine will. — H. More. 

The chief qualification required in a reader is that he 
be willing to take the sense of an author from what he 
reads, and not give him one of his own. — Hilary, 

In matters of prudence second thoughts are often the 
best; but in matters of conscience, &st thoughts are 
sure to be our truest guide. Deliberation and demur, 
so valuable on many occasions, are here most dangerous ; 
reasoning here will only leiid us into perilous paths. 
The moment we attempt to persuade ourselves that 
something of which we doubtea the rectitude is allow- 
able, we stand on the brink of a precipice that has been 
fatal to millions. — B. HcUl. 

A firm faith is the best divinity, and a clear consci- 
ence the best law. — Anonymous. 

Conversation calls out into light what has been lodged 
in all the recesses and secret chambers of the soul. By 
occasional hints and incidents it brines old useful notions 
into remembrance; it unfolds and displays the hidden 
treasure of knowledge, with which reaoinff, observation, 
and study, had before furnished the mind. By mutual 
discourse the eoul is awakened and allured to bring 
forth its hoards of knowledge, and it learns how to 
render them most useful to mankind. A man of vast 
reading, without conversation, is like a miser, who lives 
only to himself. — Walts. 

How will those get rid of the tediousness of eternity, 
who complain of the length of time? — H. More. 

Youth is the time for acquiring useful knowledge ; 
nor is it superfluous for those who must simply seek 
wisdom from God, to apply their minds, and to employ 
their time, in pursuing various kinds of human learning. 
A youth spent in temperance and pie^, and in depart- 
ing from evil, conduces to durable usemlness and emin- 
ence, and treasures up joys for the future, either on earth 
or in heaven, or both. — Scott. 

A man should never be ashamed to own ho has been 
in the wrong, which is but saying in other words, that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. — Pope. 



Answers to Queries. 

Pharaoh, p. •320.— The Biblical word Pharaoh, is 
generally considered to be an equivalent for the Egyptian 
* pra * or * phra, * — the sun. A H. 



Are Unitarians Christians f p. 303, 333. — I am pleased 
with the spirit of your correspondents in discussing this 
query, and desire to express a few thoughts that have 
occurred to me in reference to it. It becomes us to be 
very careful in deciding either in the negative or aflirma- 
tive, for it must be as displeasing to our One Master to 
deny to any of his true disciples any of their privileges 
or rights, as to ffive any of these to those who have no 
genume claims to them. I avow frankly that thouc^h I 
hold firmly to the divinity of the ' Logos * that dwelt in 
the Man «fesus Christ, in virtue of which inhabitation he 
is entitled to be called God, and regarded as an object 
of true worship, I do not see my way to deny the title 
of ' Christians — i.e., a disciple of Cnrist, to any man, 
merely because he has not come to the same conclusion 
or inferences with myself, regarding a subject that is 
admittedly beyond the reach ofour finite understanding?. 

I find nothing whatever in the Bible to lead me to believe 
that Ote, amount of a disciple* s * knowledge ' or * belief* is a cri- 
terion of his true state, m reference either to God or man. 
The apostle's language on this point is express : ' Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful 
disputations. — God hath rec^ved him. — Who art thou 
that judgest another man's servant? — Why dost thou 
judge thy brother? — Hast thou faith f have it to th3r8elf 
before God ? — We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. ' See 
the whole of the truly noble, generous, liberal, and 
Christian fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

There is nothing in all Scripture to limit this teaching 
in the slightest degree. The Master everywhere exalta 
the practical doing of God's revealed will, not the theo- 
retical knowledge of it. ' If ye know these things, happy 
are ye ii ye do them. Not every one that saith Lord, 
Lord, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is iu 
heaven. That servant that knew his Lord's will, shall 
be beaten with many stripes, but he that knew it not, 
with few stripes. ' 

Paul, as we have seen, was like his Master. Even 
when vehemently rejecting the notion of those who held 
that the 'resurrection was past already,' he nowhere 
threatens them with excision from the church or from 
Christ. He reserves that for such a moral and physical 
delinquent as he who had married his father's wife, a 
crime not known even among the heathen. In one place 
Paul denounces in very strong lan^age a custom he 
once himself sanctioned (in circumcismg Timothy), when 
he says, ' If ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you 
nothing.' Yet he never proposed to expel them out of 
the Church for it, or dented them the name of Christian. 
There is one passage indeed, that may seem to teach 
otherwise, but as usual it is a mistranslation. ' A man 
that is a heretic, after a first and second admonition, 
reject,' (Titus 2.10.) Note I see from Young's * Critical 
Comments' on this verse, two important facts that 
ought not to be ignored, and cannot be set aside, viz., 
that a * heretic ' is ?«^., a * heretical man,' — t.^., one given 
to 'lift up' opinions, sound or unsound, an nns&ble, 
nnsettled individual who wishes to form 'sects,* Just 
as the * heresy ' of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, or the 
Christians, mean simply in the New Testament, the 
* sects ' formed by these parties, without any regard to 
the truth or falsity of their opinions, so here I under- 
stand that Paul refers not to doctrines at all, but to 
parties, sects, denominations, e.g., I am of Paul, and I 
of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. How in- 
dignantly would he have denounced the common practice 
of our days, I am of Luther, and I of Calvin, and I of 
Zwingle, and I of Swedenborg, and I of Pusey, aad such 
like names. 

But even with regard to these men, Paul does not 
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invpoie to expel them. Hear Mr Young again in hia 
singularly accurate definition of Greek wonls, as dis- 
played in his ' Critical Comments ' on the New Testa- 
ment: 'reject— ^^, be asking off from thyseU — i.e., 
avoid his company/ Nowhere does the Greek word 
really mean reject, but simply *^ avoid;* compare for 
example the following passages, which contain all the 
occurrences of the word in the New Testament, Luke 

14.18, they began to make excuse . . . have me excused; 

14.19, have me excused; Acts 25.11, I rrfuse not to die ; 
1 Tim. 4.7, but refuse profane and old wives fables ; 5. 
11, but the younger widows rrfase; 2 Tim. 2.23, but 
fuoliflh and unlearned avoUl; Heb. 12.19, they entreated 
that the word should not be spoken to them any more ; 
12.25, see that ye re/use not him . . . who refused him 
who spidLe.* To ' beg one's-self off from another ' is cer- 
tainly one of the gentlest ways of expressing disapproval, 
and the apostle means nothing more. 

In short the true meaning of Paul is : The man that 
ia inclinal to form sects and parties among you be rather 
avoiding, and excusing yourselves from discussing these 
matters, as tending only to sectarianism and schism. 

The apostle John is equally liberal with Paul and his 
Master. In his three Epistles, he everywhere bases 
Christianity on two great facts, 1) that Jesus Christ was 
the promised Messiui ; and 2) that he 'had come in the 
flesh ; in opposition to Jewish and Onosiic denials. He 
that does not believe these two points John treats as no 
Christian, and warns against receiving them into their 
houses. But Unitarians, if I understand right, do fully 
receive these two points of Christian doctrine. 

What Christ evidently wants is : that men should do 
the wiU of God, especially as revealed by himself, the 
ckvf accredited Messenger and Revealer of God the 
Father. Doing comes before tlieory. * He that doeth the 
will of God shall know of the doctrine ;' but the converse 
ia not true. 

While therefore, I think Unitarians have to learn 
several thkigs tiiey as vet know not — I think the popular 
opinion is often so dogmatically and erroneously ex- 
pressed, that I have a strong conviction that if its advo- 
cates would shew more sobriety, the truth would spread 
more rapidly. P. 

Are Unitarians Christians? p. 303, 319.— A H. asks 
of Spxbo, ' where we are enjoined to worship Jesus ? ' 
1 answer in Hebrews 1.6, * And, again, when He brinceth 
in the First Begotten into the world. He saith. And let 
all the angels of God worship Him.* Now if angels — 
beings commonly believed to be of a superior character 
and position to man — are commanded to worship Christ, 
how much more may we be called on to do so ? Then 
we are expressly told in McUthew 28. 17, ' And when they 
saw Him, they worshipped Him.' Again in Luke 24.52, 
' And they worshipped Him.* Then we have in Acts!. 
59, Stephen's dying prayer, *Lord Jesus, receive my 

Spirit.* I know that this might be translated, * Lord of 
esus, receive my spirit,' but as Stex^hen's spiritual eye 
was fixed on Jesus (v. 65, 56), I have no real doubt but 
that Jesus was the person he addressed, as Paul does in 
other places, and as tiie preceding examples warranted 
him in doing. 

I at once pass by all the passages where Christ is said 
to have been 'worshipped* before his resurrection, as 
simply exhibiting tokens of the respect naid to him as 
the Sent of God, the Great Prophet of Nazareth— but 
(rfter his resurrection the case, I think, is widely dif- 
ferent. He was now ' powerfuUv declared to be the Son 
of God * — that ' all men should honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father.* I am aware also, that ' even 
(u* may refer, not so much to the extent or nature of 
the honour proposed, as to the reality of it» as in such 



other passages, as, ' He that receiveth you receiveth me ; 
he that rejecteth you rejecteth me. Ais my Father hath 
sent Me into the world, so have I sent you into the 
world.* Still, if there is one thinj^; more prominent than 
another in the New Testament, it is that every possUde 
manifestation of glory and honour is ascribed to Christ, 
both by God and men. Greater I cannot conceive of. 
Thomas* language cannot well be understood except in 
its most obvious meaning. 

As the Hebrew and Greek words for ' worship * are 
frequently applied to men as well as to Ood, it is a very 
interesting and really important Question, wliere the line 
of demarcation is to be drawn, which is to separate our 
' worship * of the king, from our ' worship * of God ; see 
1 Ch. 29.20. Rupert. 

Are Unitarians Christians? — Connected more or less 
with the solution of this query^, lie several problems with 
reference to the work of Chnst, especially in its atoning 
aspect. I have always held that the deity of Christ 
was essential to his atonement, as no me^-e creature could 
answer for any one's sins but his own at the utmost, 
since no mere creature can have merit, for merit implies 
that one has done more than his duty, and how can a 
inan«or an angel do more than he ought to do, in loving 
and servins God and man ? 

Yet I acknowledge that I have been somewhat stag- 

Sired in this belief from a consideration presented to me 
tely — viz., supposing that the Saviour were a mere 
man, might not his work of faith and labour of love be 
sufficient for our salvation simply from the Sovereign 
Decree and Good-pleasure of God appointing him to his 
work, fitting him for it, and upholding him in it ? Just 
as the offermg of a lamb in the days of old was held 
sufficient to tuie away the sins of the offerer, simply in 
virtue of God's appointment, and not because of its in- 
trinsic value, mignt not the work of Jesus Christ con- 
sidered as a mere man, be, by virtue of the same divine 
appointment, sufficient without the necessity of requir- 
ing him to be divine? I should be glad to hear the 
opinions of any of your intelligent contributors and 
correspondents on this point. S. T. 

The Samaritans, p. 333. — I decidedly agree with A. 
H. that the remnant of Jews and Israelites left in the 
land of Cuiaan by Shalmanesar and Nebuchadnezzar 
was very much larger than many imagine. No doubt 
whatever, but that all the poorest of the population was 
left, and also perhaps the oldest and feeblest of them. 
There is no difficulty in seeing how real Jews should be 
found in Galilee and Samana, for they doubtless re- 
garded the whole land as their own by divine right, 
and as the Lord's land, though strangers polluted it by 
their presence and practices. J. H. A. 

Additional Queries. 

Meaning of * called.'— KXnrit occurs Exod. 12.16, and 
eleven times in the 23d ch. of Lev., to express the ap- 
pointment of certain days as holy. From this usace we 
can infer that the holiness in question was only an 
understanding between God and man that such days 
should be considered and observed as holy, God com- 
manding, and man consenting, that they should be so 
observed, but the efficacy of the appointment and the 
reality of the holiness still depending on the general 
obedience of the worshippers. The word is also found 
in Judges 14.11 ; 2 Kmgs 15.11 ; (2 Sam. in Eng. Ver- 
sion), and 3 Kings 1.41, 49 (1 Kings in Eng. Version). 
In the second of those instances, where the reading is 
somewhat doubtful, the reference is to a body of men 
called or summoned to follow Absalom in ignorance of 
his poxpose, in the other three to guests or persoit 
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invited to a feast. In this latter case the meaning is not 
strictly either guests or invited persons, but invited per- 
sons who have accepted the invitation or call, and con- 
sented to become guests ; the efficacy of tlie call, and the 
• reality of the character or relation, still de])ending on the 
conduct of the persons concerned. 

In the Gk>spels * called ' is only twice to be met with ; 
Matt. 20.16, and 22.14. In the first passage it reUtes 
to the word * sent ' in verse 2 ; in the second to * gathered 
together ' in verse 10. Thus it still expresses a depend- 
ent relation or state acquired by a call or mission and by 
assent to it ; the conduct proper to the state or relation 
remaining in the power of the persons to whom the word 
is applied. There is nothing unconditionally fixed or final 
in the meaning of the term. 

In the remaining portions of the New Testament, the 
word occurs nine times : — Rom. 1.1, 6, 7 ; 8.28 ; 1 Cor. 
1.1, 2, 24; Jude 1; Apoc. 17.14. In Rom. 1.7, and 
1 Cor. 1.2, it expresses the appointment or call of 
Christians to be holy. This is the end for which God 
has called them, and by professing to consent to His call 
they are placed in a relation, the proper characteristic of 
which is holiness. This characteristic they are bound to 
fulfil, but the word * called * implies only the relation 
and not the fulfilment of its duties. In Rom. 1.1,* and 
1 Cor. 1.1, it expresses the appointment or designation 
of Paul to the special office or relation of apostle. All 
Christians are called or appointed to be"* holy ; Paul, 
moreover, was appointed to be an apostle. The office or 
relation was acquired by God's call or appointment, and 
Paul's acceptance of it. The reality of the title, or the 
efficacy of the appointment, depended on the due dis- 
charge of the duties belonging to the office or relation. 
In the other passages it is employed absolutely to express 
the appointment or call of Christians by God, and their 
assent to it ; the nature of the character and duties to 
which they had been called, being taken for granted; 
just as it had been employed to express the appointment 
or call of guests, in application to persons invited to a 
feast, aud accepting the invitation, without specifying 
the nature of the relation, and without implying the 
realisation of its duties. On the whole, a person ' c^ed ' 
is not one to whom the call has come with purposed 
efficacy on the part of the caller, nor one who has in 
reality responded to the call, nor yet one called without 
any reference to the effect or result of the call upon him, 
but one who, by reaaon of his being called, and profess- 
ing to assent and respond to the csdl, has assumed a new 
condition, relation, and r^ponsibility. The word means 
appointed, enrollcKl, officially or ecclesiastically desig- 
nated, and nothing more. W. 

Would some of your correspondents kindly inform me 
what is the exact meaning of the Hebrew words Nephesli 
and Ruachf and also what is the difference between 
Psyche and PMuma in the New Testament ? In Jude, 
verse 19, wicked men are described as Psyehie not 
having the Pn^uma. In 1 Thes. 5.23, Christians are 
described as having a body, a psyche and a pneuma. In 
Heb. 4.12, psyche and pneuma are mentioned as essenti- 
ally distinct parts of man's consti tution. In 1 Cor. 2.14, the 
ps^fchic man is declared to be unable to understand the 
things of God because they are ptieumcUiccUly discerned ; 
while the pneumaticmsai is said to be able to judge all things. 
Are we to conclude from these and other passages in the 
New Testament, that unregenerated men have only a 
bi-partite constitution, consisting of a body and a psyche^ 
ana that in the regenerate, there is superadded to this a 
pneuma f Is this Pneuma the new creature of which 
Our Lord spoke to Nicodemus when Ho said, Hhatwhich is 
bom of the spirit is (pneuma) spirit?' And when it. is 
•aid, ' The spirit itself beareth witness with our pneuma 



that we are the sons of God.' In connection with this 
I would also wish to be informed what was the consti- 
tution of man be/ore the fall. Did Adam possess a two- 
fold or a three-fold constitution, and how are we to 
explain the words, * The first Adam was a living psyche, 
the second Adam a quickening pneuma /" D. T. 

Critical Notice. 

HEBREW AND CHALDEE VOCABULARY, consist- 
ing of Every Word in the Scriptures of tho Old Testa- 
ment, whether Verb, Noun, or Particle ; the Verbs 
with their Conjugations, and the Nouns with their 
Genders ; to which is added the Number of Times in 
which each word occurs ; with the Etymological and 
Idiomatic Renderings of a 'New Translation of the 
Bible.' By Robert Yo UNO. Post 8vo, pp. 80. 

Edinburgh: O, A. Young <k Co. 
This 'Hebrew and Chaldee' Vocabulary — which contains 
every word explained in the voluminous Lexicons of 
Gesenius and Fuerst, with the exception of tiie proper 
names of persons and places — is the result of a conviction 
long entertained that the study of the Original Scrip- 
tures can be rendered much more easy as well as certain, 
by going at once to the root of the matter, discarding all 
mere theoretical* meanings, and giving only (or at least 
chiefly) those which the most direct etymology, and most 
common usus loquendi, indicate and require, in as praeU- 
ccdy concise^ and economic a form as possible. 

The MS. itself was originally drawn up when the 
author had the su^rinteudence of the Mission Press at 
Surat, in the Presidency of Bombay, during the years 
1856 — 1861, and was desirous of laying a foundation for 
a * Hebrew ' Dictionary, with equivalents in the various 
languages of India in the hope of thereby facilitating 
the uvXform rendering of the Sacred Scriptures in these, 
as well as of aiding native preachers and catechists in 
their study of Hebrew, wno are unacquainted with 
English or Latin. 

Having ^r«^ transcribed every Hebrew vocable mxen. 
in the 'EngUshman's Concordance,' the author set nim- 
self to a earful selection from the extraordinary variety 
of renderings which that elaborate work exhibits as 
given in the Common English Bible. Every word thus 
selected was tested by its application to every instance of 
its occurrence in the Scriptures, and only then was it 
retained or discarded. Frvs years passed before this 
labour was surmounted, but at the close of that period 
the author had the satisfaction of having, gradually and 
almost insensibly, produced in MS. not only a ' Hebrew ' 
Dictionary, with revised meanings in English, but also in 
Oujarati, Marathi, and Sanscrit, and even the substance 
of what he has since been privileged to publish in (tpo 
successive editions— a ' New Litex^ Translation of the 
Oridnal Scriptures into English.' 

With the view of saving space the present work is 
cast into a connected paragraph form, but as every 
Hebrew word is in strict alpliaheiicai order, there can be 
no difficulty in finding any word required, while it 
is reckoned that at least forty pages are saved by this 
simple mechanical contrivance. It was, at first, intended 
to give not merely the number of the occurrences of each 
word, but also actual references to chapter and verse, but 
finding this would increase the size five or sixfolil, the 
purpose has been abandoned, at least for the present 
He hopes, however, soon to put to press a * New Testa- 
ment Greek Lexicon and Concordance,' on the basis of 
Schwartz, Symson, Dawson, and Briiier. Meanwhile he 
may be permitted to commend the present little work to 
the stuaents of Hebrew, as, at least, one of the most 
practical and economic atten^tts of the kind. — Author' j 
Prrfaiory Note, 
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Infidel Philosophy. 

In its nature must this philosophy be vain and deceitful. 
I shall now attempt to shew, that in fact it has, from 
the beginning, be^ of this unhappy character. This 
will appear, 

First, In the discordance and contradictoriness of its 
doctrines. 

According to Themistius, there were more than three 
hundred sects of the western philosophers, differing 
ffreatly on subjects of high importance. According to 
Varro, there were two hundred and eighth-eight differ- 
ent opinions entertained by them concerning the sum- 
mum oonumf or chief good, and three hundred opinions 
concerning Ood ; or, as Varro himself declares, three 
hundred Jupiters, or supreme deities. Critias, Theo- 
dotus, Diagoras, the Pyrrhonists, New Academics, and 
Epicureans, were ffenerally either sceptics or atheists. 

Aristotle deniecT the creation of the universe, and the 
providence of God, so far as this world is concerned. 
The Stoics and various others taught that God was fire. 
Parmenides held, that God was partly fire and partly 
water. Xenophanes, that matter generally considered 
was Grod. Others held, that God was the anima mundi, 
the soul of the world. Socrates and Plato taught the 
existence of one Grod, yet taught and practised the 
worship of the numerous ffods of their country. Cicero 
and Plutarch held, that uiere were two supreme gods, 
one good, the other evil. These instances are sufficient 
to ^ew how the greatest and most accurate philoso- 
phers of antiquity thought concerning this most im- 
portant subject, and to prove that not the least reliance 
can be safety placed, in our religious concerns, on the 
conclusions of philosophy. 

This variety and discordance of doctrines among 
philosophers, exceedingly perplexed and distressed, in 
many instances, the philosopfiers themselves; while it 
whoUy destroyed their authority as instructors among 
the people at large : — ^Thus 

Plato, in his Epinomis, says, under a strong convic- 
tion, as it would seem, of the imperfection of his own 
philosophy, ' Let no man presume to teach, if God do 
not lead tne way.' 

Cicero, in de Nat. Deor. makes Cotta find fault with 
those who labour to prove the existence of the sods by 
arguments, declaring, that they thus make the doctrine 
doubtful ; whereas Sie traditions of their ancestors had 
rendered it certain. 

Plutarch declares, that no argument respecting re- 
ligious belief is more to be depended on than the tradi- 
tion of ancestors. 

Plato declafes, that there are by nature no such things 
as just things, since men always differ about them, and 
contrive continually new standards of right and wrong ; 
and that, therefore, there can be no law, unless God 
should giv« it to us. 

Porphyry confesses his conviction, that some universal 
method of delivering men's souls was needed, which no 
sect of philosophers had yet found out. 

Modem phdosophers, notwithstanding they have 
enjoyed the light of revelation, and have derived from 
the Scriptures all their defensible moral tenets, are ^et, 
when they leave the doctrines of revelation, very httle 
better united : — Thus, 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the first considerable 
English deistical philosopher, and clearly one of the 
greatest and best, declares the following thin*?s — viz., 
1) That Christianity is the best religion. 2) That his 
own universal religion of nature agrees wholly with 
Christianity, and contributes to its establioUmcut. 8) 

KG. XXIII. 



That all revealed religion (viz., Christianity) is abso- 
lutely uncertain, and of little or no use. 4) That men 
are not hastily, or on small grounds, to be condemned, 
who are led to sin by bodily constitution. 5) That the 
indulgence of lust and of anger is no more to be blamed 
than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, or the sleepi- 
ness produced by the lethargy. 6) That it is our duty 
to worship God by prayer and praise, by repentance and 
holiness, by reformation of heart and of fife, and that 
this is indispensably necessary to our acceptance with 
God. 7) That the soul is immortal ; that there will be 
a future retribution, which will be according to the 
works and thoughts of mankind, and that he who denies 
these truths is scarcely to be accounted a reasonable 
creature. 8) That his own universal religion is, and 
ever has been, clearly known to all men. 9) That to 
the Gentiles (i.e., to almost all men) it was principally 
unknown. And, notwithstanding the declarations 
already mentioned in favour of Chnstianity, he accuses 
all pretences to revelation of folly and unreasonableness, 
ana rejects with contempt its capital doctrines. 

Mr HoBBES declares :— I) That the Scriptures are the 
voice of God ; and yet that they are of no authority, 
except as enjoined by the civil magistrate. 2) That 
inspiration is a supernatural gift, and the immediate 
hand of God ; and vet that it is madness. 3) That the 
Scriptures are the foundation of all obligation ; and yet 
that they are of no obligatory force, except as enjoined 
by the civil magistrate. 4) That a subject may believe 
Christ in his heart ; and yet may lawfully deny him 
before the magistrate. 5) That God exists ; and yet 
that that which is not matter is nothing. 6) That wor- 
ship, prayer, and praise are due to God ; and yet that 
all religion is ridiculous. 7) That the civil or municiptd 
law is the only foundation of right and wrong. That 
where there is no civil law, every man's judgment is the 
only standard of right and wrong. That the ruler is not 
bound by any obligation of trutn or justice, and can do 
no wron^ to his subjects. That every man has a right 
to all thmgs, and may lawfully get them if he can. 8) 
That man is a mere machine ; and that the soul is 
material and mortal. 

Mr Blount declares :— 1) That there is one infinite and 
eternal God ; and yet insinuates, that there are two 
eternal independent beings. That the one (Jod is the 
creator of all things ; and yet insinuates, that the world 
was not created, but eternal. 2) That God ou^ht to be 
worshipped with prayer and praise ; yet he objects to 

grayer as a duty. 3) That Christianity is safer than 
►eism ; and yet that revelation is not sufficiently sup- 
ported, because men differ about it (of course, no moral 
doctrine is sufficiently supported, for men differ about 
every such doctrine). 4) That the soul is immortal, and 
will be rewarded hereafter aceordinc to its works done 
here ; and yet that the soul is proBably material, and 
of course mortal. 5) Still he says, that wo ought to 
obey God in the practice of virtue. And that we ought 
to repent, and trust in the mercy of God for pardon. 

Lord Shaftesbury declares :— That the belief of future 
rewards and punishments is noxious to virtue, and txikes 
away all motives to it. 

That the hope of rewards, and the fear of punish- 
ments, makes virtue mercenary. 

That to be influenced by rewards is disingenuous and 
servile ; and that the hope of reward cannot consist with 
virtue ; and yet that the hope of rewards is not dero- 
gatory to virtue, but a proof that we love virtue. 

That the hope of rewards, and the fear of punishments, 
however mercenary it. may be accounted, is in many 
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instances, a great advanta^, security, and support of 
virtae ; and that all obligation to be virtuons arises from 
the advantages (i.e., the rewards) of virtue, and from 
the disadvantages (i.e., the punishments) of vice. 

That those are censurable who represent the Gospel as 
a fraud (or imposition). 

That he hopes the Discourses of Dr Whichcot will 
reconcile the enemies of Christianity to it, and make 
Christians prize it more highly than before ; and that he 
hopes Christians will be secured against the temper of 
the irreconcilable enemies of the faith of the Gospel ; 
and yet he represents salvation as a ridiculous thing ; 
and insinuates that Christ was influenced and directed 
by deep designs of ambition, and cherished a savage 
zeal and persecuting spirit ; and that the Scriptures 
are a mere artful invention to secure a profitable mono- 
poly (i.e., of sinister advantages to the inventors). 

That man is bom to reliffion, piety, and adoration, as 
well as to honour and friendship. 

That virtue is not complete without piety ; yet he 
labours to make virtue wholly independent of piety. 

That all the warrant for the authority of religious 
symbols (i.e., the institutions of Christianity), is the 
authority of the magistrate. 

That the magistrate is the sole judge of religious truth, 
and of revelation. 

That miracles are ridiculous ; and that if true they 
would be no proof of the truth of revelation. 

That ridicule is the test of truth ; and yet that ridi- 
cule itself must be brought to the test of reason. 

That the Christian religion ought to be received when 
established' by the magistrate ; yet he grossly ridicules 
it where it is thus established. 

That religion and virtue appear to be so nearly con- 
nected, that they are presumed to be inseparable com- 
panions ; and yet that atheists often conduct themselves 
so well, as to seem to force us to confess them virtuous. 

That he who denies a God, sets up an opinion acainst 
the veiy well-being of society ; and yet that atheism 
has no oirect natur^ tendency to take away a just sense 
of right and wrong. 

That atheism is greatly deficient in promoting virtue ; 
and that the natural tendency of it is to take away a 
just sense of right and wrong. 

Mr Collins, though chiefly a mere objector to revela- 
tion, declares : — That man is a mere machine. That 
the soul is material and mortal. That Christ and his 
apostles built on the predictions of fortune-tellers and 
divines. That the prophets were mere fortune-tellers 
and discoverers of lost goods. That Christianity stands 
wholly on a false foundation. Yet he speaks respect- 
fully of Christianity, and also of the Epicureans, whom 
he at the same time considers as atheista. 

Mr WooLSTON, also a mere objector, declares : — That 
he is the furthest of any man from being engaged in the 
cause of infidelity. 

That infidelity has no place in his heart. 

That he writes for the nonour of Jesus, and in defence 
of Christianity ; and that his design in writing is to 
advance the Messiahship and truth of the holy Jesus ; 
*to whom,' he says, *be glory for ever, amen.' And 
yet that the Gospels are full of incredibilities, impossi- 
bilities, and absurdities. 

That they resemble Gulliverian tales of persons and 
things, which out of romance never had a being. 

That the miracles recorded in the Gospels, taken 
literally, will not abide the test of reason and common 
sense ; but must be rejected, and the authority of 
Jesus along with them. 

' At the same time he casts the most scurrilous reflec- 
tions on Christ. 



Dr TiNDAL declares : — That Christianity, stripped of 
the additions which mistake, policy, and circumstances, 
have made to it, is a most holy religion ; and yet tiiat 
the Scriptures are obscure, and fit only to perplex men, 
and that the two great parts of them are contradictory. 

That all the doctrines of Christianity plainly epeak 
themselves to be the will of an infinitely wise and noly 
God; and yet that the precepts of Christianity are 
loose, undetermined, incapable of being understood by 
mankind at large, give wronff and unworthy apprehen- 
sions of God, and are generalfy false and pernicious. 

That natural religion is so plain to all, even the most 
ignorant men, that God could not make it plainer, even 
if he were to convey, miraculously, the very same ideas to 
all men ; and yet that almost all mankind have had very 
unworthy notions of God, and very wrong apprehensions 
of natural religion. 

That the principles of natural religion are so dear 
that men cannot possibly mistake them ; and yet thai 
almost all men have grossly mistaken them, and imbibed 
a superstition worse then atheism. 

That natural religion is unalterable ; that nothing can 
be either added or diminished ; and that it is necessarily 
known to all men ; and yet that the goodness or wicked- 
ness of all actions is wholly measured by their tendency ; 
that this tendency is wholly to be judged of by every 
man, according to his circumstances; and that these 
circumstances are continually changing. 

That one rule is formed by God for eveiy man ; and 
yet that every man must form a rule for himself. 

Mr Chttbb declares : — That he hopes to share with his 
friends in the favour of God, in that peaceful and happy 
state which God hath prepared for the virtuous and 
faithful in some other future world ; and yet that God 
does not interpose in the afiairs of this world at idi, and 
has nothing to do with the good or evil done by men 
here. 

That prayer may be useful as a positive institution, by 
introducing proper thoughts, affections, and actions; 
and yet he intimates, that it must be displeasing to God, 
and directly improper. 

That a state of rewards and punishments hereafter is 
one of the truths which are of the highest concern to 
men ; and yet that the arguments for the immortality 
of the soul are wholly unsatisfactory, and that the 8<ml 
is probably matter. 

That men are accountable to God for all their conduct^ 
and will certainly be judged and dealt with according to 
the truth and reality of their respective cases ; and jret 
that men will not be judged for their impiety or ingrati- 
tude to God, nor for their injustice ana unkindneas to 
each other; but only for voluntary injuries to the 
public ; and that even this is unnecessary and useless. 

That God may kindly reveal to the world, when 
greatly vitiated by error and ignorance, truths necessary 
to be known, and precepts necessary to be obeyed ; and 
yet that such a revelation would be, of course, uncer- 
tain and useless. 

That Christ's mission is, at least in his view, probably 
divine ; and yet that Christ, is his opinion, was of no 
higher character than the founder of the Cliristian seel 
(i.e., another Sadoc, Cerinthus, or Herbert). 

That Christ was sent into the world to acmiaint man- 
kind with the revelation of the will of God ; and yei 
that his birth and resurrection were ridiculous and incre- 
dible, and that his institutions and precepts were k« 
excellent than those of other teachers and lawgivers. 

That the New Testament, particularly the writings of 
the apostles, contain excellent cautions and instructioiis 
for our right conduct; and that the New Testament 
yields much clearer light than any other traditionaiy 
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rerelftiion ; and yet that the New Testament has con- 
tribated to the perplexity and confusion of mankind, 
and exhibits doctrines heretical, dishonouring to God, 
and injurious to men ; and that the apostles were im- 
postors ; and that the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
resemble Jewish fables ana Popish l^ends, rather than 
accounts of facts. 

That, as on the Christian scheme, Christ will be the 
judge of the quick and the dead, he has not, on this 
account (i.e., admitting this to be true) any disagreeable 
apprehensions on account of what he has written ; and 
yet he ridicules the birth and resurrection of Christ, 
postpones his instructions to those of the heathen philoso- 
phers and lawgivers, asserts his doctrines to be dis- 
nonouring to God and injurious to mankind, and allows 
him not to be sinless, but merely not a gross sinner. 

He further declares : — That the resurrection of Christ, 
if true, proves not the immortality of the souL 

That the belief of a future state is of no advantage to 
society. 

That all religions are alike. 

That it is of no consequence what religion a man 
embraces. 

And he allows not any room for dependence on God's 
providence, trust in him, and resignation to his will, as 
parts of duty or religion. 

Mr Hume declares : — That there is no perceptible con- 
nection between cause and effect. 

That the belief of such connection is merely a matter 
of custom. 

That experience can shew us no such connection. 

That we cannot with any reason conclude, that, 
because an effect has taken place once, it will take place 
again. 

That it is uncertain and useless to argue from the 
course of nature, and infer an intelligent cause. 

That we cannot, from any analogy of nature, argue 
the existence of an intelligent cause of all things. 

That there is no reason to believe that the universe 
proceeded from a cause. 

That there are no solid arguments to prove the exist- 
ence of a God. 

That experience can furnish no argument concerning 
matters of fact, is in this case useless, and can mve ri:^ 
to no inference ; and that there is no relation between 
cause and effect ; and yet that experience is our only 
guide in matters of fact and the existence of objects. 

That it is universally allowed that nothing exists 
without a cause. 

That every effect is so precisely determined, that no 
other effect could, in such circumstances, have possibly 
resulted from the operation of its cause. 

That the relation of cause is absolutely necessary to 
the propagation of our species, and the regulation of our 
conduct. 

That voluntary actions are necessary, and determined 
by a fixed connection between cause and effect. 

That motives are causes, operating necessarily on the 
will. 

That man is a mere machine (i.e., an object operated 
on necessarily by external causes). 

That there is no contingency (i.e., nothing happening 
without a settled cause) in the universe ; and that 
matter and motion may be regarded as the cause of 
thought {i.e,, the soul is a material cause, and thought its 
effect). 

That God discovers to us only faint traces of his char- 
acter, and that it would be flattery or presumption to 
ascribe to^ him any perfection which is not discovered to 
the full in his works (and, of course, that it would be 
flattery or presumption to ascribe any perfection to God). 



That it is unreasonable to believe God to be wise 
and good. 

That what we believe to be a perfection in God may 
be a defect {i.e., holiness, justice, wisdom, goodness, 
mercy, and truth, may be defects in God). Of conse- 
quence, injustice, folly, malice, and falsehood, may be 
excellencies in his character. 

That no reward or punishment can be rationally ex- 
pected, beyond what is already known by experience 
and observation. 

That self-denial, self-mortification, and humility, are 
not virtues, but are useless and mischievous ; that they 
stupify the understanding, sour the temper, and harden 
the heart (and of course are gross crimes). 

That pride and self-valuation, ingenuity, eloquence, 
quickness of thought, easiness of expression, delicacy of 
taste, strenffth of body, health, cleanliness, taper-legs, 
and broad shoulders, are virtues. 

That suicide, or self-murder, is lawful and commend- 
able (and of course virtuous). 

That adultery must be practised, if we would obtain 
all the advantages of life. 

That female infidelity (or adultery) when known, is a 
small thing; when unknown, nothmg; and that scep- 
ticism is the true and only wisdom of man. 

Lord Bolikgbroke declares : — That power and wis- 
dom are the only attributes of God which can be dis- 
covered by mankind ; and yet that he is as far from 
denying the justice as the power of God ; that his good- 
ness is manirest. At the same time, he ascribes every 
other perfection to God, as well as wisdom and power, 
and says, this is rational. 

That the wisdom of God is merely a natural attribute, 
and in no sense moral ; and yet that the wisdom of 
God operates in choosing what is fittest to be done (of 
course, it is a moral attribute ; involving perfect moral 
rectitude, as well as perfect knowledge). 

That God is gracious and beneficent. 

That whatever God has done is just and good. 

That such moral perfections are in God, as Christians 
ascribe to him ; yet he censures divines for ascribing 
these perfections to God. 

That we learn from our own power and wisdom, the 
power and wisdom of God ; and yet that it is profane to 
ascribe the excellencies of our nature to God, although 
without limit or imperfection. 

He undertakes to defend the righteousness of God, 
against divines ; and yet asserts that holiness and right- 
eousness in God are like nothing in men ; that they can- 
not be conceived of by men, nor ar^ed about with any 
certainty ; and that to talk of imitating God in his moral 
attributes' is blasphemy. 

That God made all things ; and yet that he did not 
determine the existence of particular men (of course, 
he did not determine the existence of any man ; all men 
being particular men). 

That he will not presume to deny, that there have 
been particular providences ; and yet that there is no 
foundation for the belief of any such providences ; and 
that it is absurd and profane to assert or believe them. 

That God is just : and that justice requires that 
rewards and punishments be measured to paiticular 
cases, according to their circumstances, in proportion to 
the merit or demerit of every individual ; and yet 
that God doth not so measure out rewards or punish- 
ments ; and that if he did, he would subvert human 
affairs, that he concerns not himself with the affairs of 
men at all ; or, if he does, that he regards only collec- 
tive bodies of men, not individuals; that he punishes 
none except through the magistrate ; and that there will 
be no state of future rewards or punishments. 
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Thst diTiDCs we dtmxrmg of eemore for nring tliat 
God made man to be bmy, and Tei be anerte tiiat 
Ood made man to be happj nere, and tbat tbe end of tbe 
bnman state is hatppinem. Tbat tbe rdigion of natitre is 
dear aod obriooa to all mankind, and jet tbat it bas 
been unknown to tbe greatest port of mankind. 

Tbat we know mat^ial sabstimce, and are aarared of 
H ; and yet tbat we know nothing of ettber matter or ' 
spmt. That tbere is undeniably sometbing in our con- ' 
stitotion beycmd tbe known pr op ert i es of matter ; and j 
yet tbat tbe soul is material and mortal ; and tbat to say | 
the soul is immaterial, is tbe same tlung as to say tbat | 
two and two are G^e. Tbat self-lore is tbe peat law of . 
oar nature ; and yet tbat nmrersal beneroience is tbe 
ffreat law of oar nature. Tbat Christianity is a repab- 
Gcation of tbe religion of natare, and a benevolent 
system ; tbat its morals are pare ; and tbat be is deter- 
mined to seek for Pennine Christianity with tbe sim- 
plicity of spirit with which Christ binuelf tan^t it in 
the Gospel ; and yet a peat port of bis works, partica- 
lariy of bis philosophical works, was written for no 
other end, bat to destroy Christianity. 

He also decUres: — ^That there is no conscience in 
man, except artificially. 

That it u more natural to beliere many gods than to 
beUere one. He teaches, that ambition, the lost of 
power, avarice, and sensuality, majr be lawfully grati- 
lied, it they can be safely gratined. That the sole 
foundation of modesty is vanity, or a wish to shew our- 
selves superior to mere animals. That man lives only 
in the present world. That man is only a superior 
animal. That man's chief end is to gratify the appetites 
and inclinations of the flesh. That modesty is mspired 
by mere prejudice. That polygamy is a part of the law 
or religion of nature ; he intimates also that adultery is 
no vioution of the law or religion of nature. That there 
is no wrong in lewdness, except in the hi^est incest. 
That the law or religion of nature forbiiu no incest, 
except between the nearest relations; and plainly 
supposes that all men and women are unchaste, and 
that there is no such thing as conjugal fidelity. 

These doctrines will serve as a specimen of the philo- 
sophy which actually exists. Volumes would be neces- 
sary for even a summary account of all its diversities. 
I need only observe further, that, with respect to the 
existence, charaeter, and providence of God, philosophers 
differ wholly. Most of the infidels of the present age 
entirely deny his existence, and treat the belief of it as 
a contemptible absurdity. Voltaire, at first, believed 
in a finite God ; but, in his old age, doubted of the exist- 
ence of any God. Toland beGeved the world to be 
God. Many of them suppose him to resemble the 
gods of Epicureans, to be totally ab'sorbed in 
{Measure and quietude, and to be utterly uncon- 
cerned with the creatures which, nevertheless, he has 
thought proper to make. Amid such a diversity and 
discordance, whom are you to follow, and what are you 
to believe ? 

Second, In the gross and monstrous nature of its doc- 
trines. Of this character were very many doctrines of 
the ancient philosophers. 

Zeno taught that all crimes were equal; that we 
ought never to forgive injuries ; and that tbe most 
abominable lewdness is lawful. Both Zeno and Clean- 
thes taught, that children may as lawfully roast and 
eat their parents, as any other food. Diogenes, and the 
Cynics generally, taught that parents may lawfully 
sacrifice and eat their children ; and that there is 
neither sin nor shame in the grossest and most public 
actn of lewdness. Plato taught that lewdness is justi- 
fiable ; and Cicero, that it is a crime of small magni- 
tude. Lycurgus encouraged stealing by an express 



law. Ar i stippus tan^t tbat both theft and adohery 
arelawfoL 

Cicero, that it is lawful to make war, for tbe sake of 
fame, prorided it be conducted without unneceasaiy 
cruelty. Cicero also tan^t, that virtue consists in the 
desire of fame. Of coarse, Alexander tbe Great, Julius 
Cesar, C*harles tbe Twelfth of Sweden, and Nadir Kooli 
Khan, were among tbe most virtnoos of mankind. D. 



Extracts tnm, Eminent Men. 

Some emi^oyments may be better than others, but 
there is no employment so bad as the having none at alL 
The mind will contract a rust and an unfitness fen* every 
good thing ; and a man must dther fill up his time with 
good, or at least innocent business, or it wOl ran to tbe 
wont sort of waste — to sin and vice. — Bp. Burnett. 

The whole frame of the body and soul bears the 
impress of the infinite power and wisdom of the Creator. 
A t>ody framed with an admirable ardiitecture ; a soul 
endued with understanding, with judgment, memory, 
imapnation. Man is the epitome of tbe worid, contains 
in himself the substance of all natures, and the fulness 
of the whole universe ; not only in regard of the univer- 
sality of his knowledge, whereby he comprehends the 
reasons of many things : but as afi the perfections of the 
several natures of the worid are gathered and united in 
man, for the perfection of his own in a smaller volume. 
In his soul he partakes of heaven, in his body of the 
earth. We neea not cast our eyes any further wan oar- 
s^ves to behold a God. He shines in the capacity of 
our souls, and the vicour of our members. We must fly 
from ourselves, and oe stripped of our own humanity, 
before we can put ofi'the notion of a Deity. — Chamoek. 

Some books are only dross, your time is gold ; do not 
give gold for dross. You may read much, and only waste 
your time : take heed what you read. Yon may read 
the best books and be only idung, because yon may read 
without thinking ; take heed how you read. Whatever 
you read, read thoroughly ; weigh well, and consider 
what you read. A practice of this kind, steadily perse- 
vered in, will enable you to labour long, to labour nard, 
and to be ever ready to labour. The mower is not wast- 
ing his time, when he stands and whets his scythe; some 
teachers are like those who work on with scythe so blunt 
that they mar, not mow, the meadow. Take time, and 
use means to sharpen yout thoughts. The most vigorous 
arm may fail, if it hurl a pointless dart, or wield a blunt- 
ed sword. Enowled^ stands on an eminence ; sird up 
the loins of your xmnds, and brace yourselves for the 
effort to reach it. The hill-side is 'laborious indeed at 
the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospects, and melodious sound, on every side, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.' — 
Oregg. 

When yon lie down at night, compose your spirits as 
if you were not to awake till the heavens be no more. 
And when you awake in the morning, consider that 
new day as your last, and live accordingly. Surely that 
night cometh, of which you will never see the morning, 
or that morning of which you will never see the night ; 
but which of your mornings or nights will be such, yon 
know not. Let the mantle of worldly enjo^'ments bans 
loose about you, that it may be easily dropt, when death 
comes to carry you into another world. When the com 
is forsaking the ground, it is r^ady for the sickle ; when 
the fruit is ripe, it falls off* the tree easily. So, when a 
Christian's heart is truly weaned from the world, be is 
prepared for death, and it will be the more easy to him. 
A heart disengaged from the world is a heavenly one, 
and then we are ready for heaven when our heart is there 
before us. — Boston. - 
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Biblical Interpretation. 

{CotUmtied/ram page 340. ) 

[Keal paralleliran may respect tk fact or a doctrine related 
or taught in different passages. Examples of the former 
are abundant in the Gospels, which in vorv numerous 
instances relate to the same facts. So in the books of 
Samuel and Kings compared with those of Chronicles. 

pParalleUsm of doctrine or sentiment, is where the same 
prmciples are taught in both passages. To this head of 
parallelism belong repetitions of the same composition ; 
t.g. Ps. 14. and 53 ; Ps. 96. and 1 Chron. 16 ; Ps. 18. and 
2 Sam. 22 ; some of Jude and 2 Epistle of Peter ; with 
many other such passages. On the faithful, skilful, and 
diligent comparison of the different parts of Scripture 
which treat of the same doctrine, depends, in a great 
measure, all our right conclusions in regard to the real 
doctrines of religion ; for in this manner, and this only, 
are they pr^oerly established. Most of the mistakes 
made about Christian doctrine, are made in consequence 
of partial exegesis, directed not unfrequently by pre- 
judices previously imbibed. The student can never feel 
too deeply the importance of a thorough comparison of all 
those parts qf Scripture which pertoUn to the same suhject. 

[Blades the verbal and real parallelism considered 
above, there is another species of parallelism which con- 
stitutes one of the principal features of Hebrew poetry. 
This consists in a correspondence of two parts of a verse 
with each other, so that words answer to words, imd 
sentiment to sentiment. This runs throughout the 
books of Job, Psalms, I^verbs, Canticles, and most of 
the Prophets. See Ps. 1. 2. 19. 119; Is. 1.2-5. 40. 
et passim. This style, so predominant in the language of 
the Old Testament, has passed into many parts of the 
New, which, strictly speaking, are not poetical, but 
which received their hue from the influence that Hebrew 
poetry had produced on the language of the Jewish 
nation. See Luke 1.35; 1.46, &., 11.27; and many 
parts of the Apocalypse, which is a kind of poem. 
The attentive and experienced observer will find these 
characteristic idioms of Hebrew poetry, in a greater 
or less degree, in almost every chapter of the New 
Testament. 

[The appropriate method of studying this part of 
exegesis consists, of course, in attention to Hebrew 
poetry. How sreat assistance may be derived from a 
thorough knowledge of this idiom, one can scarcely 
imaffine, who has not made the experiment. I cannot 
dwell upon it here, except merely to observe, that the 
student will be in no great danger of over-rating the 
benefit to be derived from a thorough acquaintance with 
it ; and that he will find the advantages very perspicu- 
ously stated by Schleusner, De paraUelismo membrorum 
tgregio internretationis subsidio, 

[To consider the appropriate maTims of exegesis, in 
regard to the kind of parallelisms now in question, I add 
a lew considerations that may be usefuL 1) In paral- 
lelism of this kind, seek for tne principal idea that lies 
at the ground of both parts of a distich. 2) Be not 
anxious to avoid the same sense of meaning in both 
parts, as though it would be tautological, and unworthy 
of the sacred writers ; for sameness of meaning, in in- 
numerable cases, constitutes the very nature of the 
idiom or mode of esroression. 3) Inquire whether one 
member of the parallelism is explanatory, or whether 
it IB added for the sake of ornament, or is a repetition 
or amplification which results from excited feelings, or 
from mere custom of speech. This inquiry will enable 
one to know how much exegetical aid may be derived 
from it. If one member be explanatory or exegetical of 
the other, it will comprise synonymous or antithetic 



words ; or one member will be in tropical, and the other 
in proper language; or one will enumerate species 
which oelonff to the genus mentioned in the other.] 

83. ParaUel passages to be read continuously and fre- 
quently. — ^A good interpreter, therefore, must specially 
attend to those passi^^es of an author, which resemble 
each other, when he finds occasion to doubt in respect 
to the meaning of any one of them. He should read 
them over continuously or at short intervals. For in 
this way, while the passages are fresh in his mind about 
which he doubts, or with which others are to be com- 
pared, he will more easily trace the real resemblimcea 
between them. 

84. Similarity of passages should be real in order to he 
compared, and not merely verbal, — ^By this is meant, 
that the same idea is presented by both, and not merely 
that the language of each may be the same. For real 
likeness between them cannot exist, unless the idea of 
each be the same; nor, of course, can the one throw 
any true light upon the other, except there be a real 
similarity. But when this point is settled, the inter- 
preter must consider which of the two is the most per- 
spicuous and definite, and regulate the exegesis of tho 
more obscure passage by that which is the more per- 
spicuous. Explanation m this way often becomes very 
ouvious. 

[But is there not a kind of 2;m^«ir ir^«Ti^«v in this 
direction T Some have indeed admitted the propriety of 
the rule, but still there seems to be difficulty in it. In 
order to determine whether two passages may be pro- 
perly compared (one of which is obscure) vou must first 
determine whether there is real mmilarity between them, 
».«., whether they both contain the same idea. But 
to determine this implies, of course, a previous know- 
ledge of what the obscure passage contains ; otherwise 
you cannot tell whether the idea is the same in both. 
You have already determined, then, how the obscure 
passage is to be mterpreted, and so need not tho com- 
parison after which you are labouring, or else you 
assume the interpretation, and then build your exegesis 
on that assumption. In either way, the rule would 
seem to amount to little or nothing. 

[But, in some measure, to relieve the difficulty, it may 
be said with truth, you determine what idea is conveyed in 
each of the passages to be compared, from tho context, 
the design of the writer, or the nature of the case. 
Having made this determination about each passage, 
independently of the other, you then bring them to- 
gether, and the one, being expressed more fully or with 
more explanatory adjuncts thim the other, confirms the 
less certain meaning of the other. A comparison of 
passages, then, which Ib real (that of ideas) and not 
merely verbal, can never be made to any purpose, where 
the Obscurity of either is so ^[reat that you can attain no 
tolerable degree of satisfaction about the meaning. It 
can never be used therefore for any higher degree of 
evidence, than for the confirmation of a sense not 
improbable in itself, and not contradicted by tho 
context. 

[This subject, in such a view of it, becomes funda- 
mental in K)gard to the validity of testimony to the 
meaning of words, afforded by what are callea parallel 
passages. The nature and strength of the evidence, 
and tne jnroper mode of its apphcation, are all illus- 
trated by the above considerations. Unless the student 
forms ideas of this subject which are correct, and 
srounded upon principles that will bear examination, he 
is liable to be carried about * by every wind of doctrine ' 
in Hermeneutics, and to be oast upon the opinion, or 
conceit, or merely confident assertion of every com- 
mentator or lexicographer, who has over-rated tiiie 
authority of passages called parallel, in deciding upon 
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some particular word or phrase, or who has no definite 
views of the exact nature and application of the evi- 
dence in question.] 

85. The exercise of comparison should be often repeated. 
— ^To the observance of these principles frequent practice 
must be added, so that the interpreter may ecLsily dis- 
cern what passages are similar, and how he may rightly 
compare them and judge of them. It will be very use- 
ful here to consult good interpreters, not only of the 
Scriptures but of profane authors ; that where they 
carry these principles into practice, and plainly make a 
right and skilful application of them, we may learn to 
imitate them by attentively considering the manner in 
which they attain to the understanding of things that 
are obscure or ambiguous. By frequentlt/ renewing this 
exercise, we may learn to go in the same path in which 
they have travelled. 

[The books of the New Testament present more 
inducements to repeat this exorcise very frequently than 
any other books. For 1) they are of all books the most 
important ; 2) they are not only all of the same idiom in 
general, but they have reference to the same subject — 
viz., the development of Christianity. They originated, 
too, from cotemporary writers, possessed of views, feel- 
ings, and language tiiat were ahke. Hence comparison 
has more force in illustrating the New Testament, than 
in the illustration of either Greek or Latin^ authors ; 
many of whom that agree with each other in all the 
circumstances just stated, cannot be found. But 3) to 
all who admit that the same Holy Spirit guided the 
authors of the New Testament, and that their views of 
religion in consequence of this must have been hai-moni- 
OU8, the inducement to comparison of various parts and 
passages with each other, m order to obtain a correct 
view of the whole, must be very great; and the addi- 
tional force of the evidence arising from comparison, on 
account of the really harmonious views of the writers, 
must make this exercise the imperious duty of every 
theologian.] 

86. Many parallel pcuaa^es should he compared. — ^To 
compare one passage only is often insufficient, whether 
you are endeavounng to find the usm loquendi by the 
aid of parallel passages, or by testimony derived from 
the nature of tne subject and from examples. (Comp. 
§ 77.) Specially is this the case, when we are investi- 
gating the sense of words that have a complex or generic 
meaning made up of various parts. In this case, com- 
parisons should be made from numerous passi^^, until 
we perceive that what we are seeking is mlly and 
entirely discovered. 

[Suppose the word ir/rr<r occurs in a particular 
passage, where you are doubtful what sense should be 
applied to it. First you call to mind that wvts is a 
generic word, having several meanings related to each 
other, but still diverse, as species under the genus. 
You wish to determine how many species of meaning 
irUrtf has ; and in order to accomplish this, many passages 
where it is used must be compared, in order that you 
may know whether all the species are found. This 
being done, you proceed to compare them with the 
passage under investigation, and see which will fit it. 
And m this way all generic words must be investigated, 
before the generic idea can be determined.] 

87, Testimony ofScholiaHs respecting the usus loquendi. 
—It was said, § 76, that testimony to liimiistic usa^e 
might be derived from Scholiasts ; and this testiijiony is 
either given by themselves, or it is cited by them from 
others. It is v^uable, in proportion as the time in 
which they lived approximates to the age of the author 
whom they interpret, and also in proportion to their 
knowledge of the languaxe iu which he wrote. The 
latter must be judged of by men o| leaniing and prac- 



tical skill ; although to judge of it is not a matter of 
special difficulty. 

[Scholia means short notes upon any author .either of 
an exesetical or grammatical nature. On aU the di*- 
tin^ished ancient Greek authors scholia have been 
written in more recent times ; many volumes of which 
are still extant, upon Homer, Thucydides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, &c. In like maimer a multitude of scholia 
from the ancient Christian Fathers, specially of the 
Greek church, have come down to us in their works. 
Originally they were brief remarks, occasionally made 
in their commentaries and other writings. Afterwards 
these were extracted and brought together, and they 
now form what is called Catena Patrum. Many scholm 
also are found on the margin of manuscripts, or inter- 
lined, or placed at the end of a book. 

[An ignorant scholiast of the second century would not 
be more valuable than Chrysostom in the fourth. In 
short, antiquity adds nothing to tiie value of a scholiast, 
except as it renders it more probable, ceteris paribus, 
that ne may have a better knowledge of ancient manners, 
customs, history, &c., than a modem writer would have. 

[Almost all tnat is important in this subject turns on 
this point. The simple (question always is, is the author 
interpreted well and skilfully? not when or where the 
commentator lived.] 

88. Glossaries. — In a similar way is the testimony of 
glossographers to be estimated ; which testimony is by 
no means to be despised. Its credit depends on its anti- 
quity, and on the learning either of the glossographers 
themselves, or of others whom they cite. 

89. Nature of Glossaries. — But here we must be 
cautious not to suppose the Crreek glossaries to be like 
our modem Lexicons. They explain only particular 
passages or words, especially nouns that are in an 
oblique case, or verbs tnat are not in the infinitive, or 
first person of the present tense. An ignorance of this 
constmction of the glossaries has often been the occasion 
of ridiculous errors. 

[Glossarium is a book or writing comprehending 7X«»rr«r. 
Among the Greeks, yxiwxa meant either an idiomatic 
word peculiar to a certain dialect only, and unknown in 
others, or an obsolete ux)rd, or an obscure one. Glossary 
means a book containing explanations of obscure and 
difficult words. Of course, a glossaxy extends only to a 
few of the words and phrases of any author. It is not 
to be used as a lexicon ; for it is only a comment on 
particular passages. It differs therefore in nothing, 
except mere form, from very brief scholia. 

[As to the authority of glossaries, it is regulated by the 
same principles as that of scholia; mere antiquity of 
itself adding nothing important to its weight, which is 
proportioned to the philological knowledge and accuracy 
of its author. 

[The principal ancient glossaries published are those of 
Hesychius, Suidas, Phavoripus, Cyrill, Photius, and 
El^iologicou Magnum.] 

90. Testimony of Versions. — The testimony of versUms 
is to be estimated by their antiquity, and by the know- 
ledge of the original which the translator possessed. 
In order to judge of the latter, the version must be com- 
pared in many places with the original, in passages 
where the sense is certain. But here we muct well 
understand the lan^i^ of the version itself, lest we 
should err in judging of it, and rashly suppose the 
translator has not mc the true sense (which mts often 
happened to thoite who have passed sentence on the 
Septuagint version, and on the quotations from the Old 
Testament that are to be found m the New) ; or lest we 
should understand the words which are nicely chosen, 
in a low and vulgar sense. Boyce has shewn that evep 
Erasmiia and Beza have erred here, 
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[Here again antiqaity is to be regarded only as con- * as allegoiy or mythic fiction ; poetry is to be constmed 
ferring more advantage on a translator, in respect to a | as possessing its own peculiar characteristics ; and so of 
knowledge of ancient costoms, history, &c. In some ! the rest. No one circnmstance more displays ati inter- 
easee, too, the translator may have lived before the preterms knowledge and critical acumen, tlian a judicious 
langnage which he translates had ceased to be ver- ' regard to the kind of composition, and the age, circum- 
nacolar. But in either of these cases, an ignorant man ' stances, and idiom of the author.] 
could not be recommended as a translator because he 
preceded by one, four, or ten centuries, an intelligent 
thorough philologist. The credit of any version turns 
on its fidelity and ability. No ancient version, either 
Septuagint, Vulgate, Italic, Syriac, Chaldaic, &c , will bear 
any comparison in respect to either of these charac- 



m. OTHEB MHANS TO ASSIST IN FINDINO THE SENSE OF 
WORDS BESIDES THE USUS LOQUENDI. 

94 Design of the following chapter. — The preceding 
chapter treated of the method of finding the usus loqucndi 
f.f., the meaning which usage has attached to words, 



tenstics, with many recent venions made by scholars of i bjr direct testimony. This testimony, it was shewn, 
the present day.] I xnicht be deduced from three sources — viz., from the 

91. Other similar testimomes. — Similar to the helps auUior interpreted, or his cotemporaries ; from foreign- 
just mentioned are those writers who have explained ers who understood his language ; and from scboOa, 
to their readers words and obscure expressions taken glossogiuphies, and versions. With these was united a 



from another language; e.g., Cicero 'explains many 
Greek words, and Dionysius Halicamassus many Latin 
ones. Of the same class are writers who have inserted 
translations from another language, e.g., the Latin 
poets and historians, from the Greek; the writers of 
the New Testament, from the Hebrew of the Old. 

[Passages cited from the Old Testament are frequently 
explained in the New, either by the connection in 
which they stand, the lan^age in which they are ex- 
pressed (comp. Is. 40.13, with Bom. 11.34), or by some 
adjuncts or direct ejrolanation.] 

92. Knowledge qf the peculiar style, and all the eircum- 
st<mces, of an author necessary. — The principles of inter- 
jyretation, thus far, apply to writers of all ages and 
nations. But in addition to these, there are some prin- 
ciples peculiar and appropriate to certain writers of a 
pu^icuiar age, nation, or sect. This peculiar usus 
hquendi may be known 1) bcom the writer's own testi- 
mony, either express or implied ; 2) from the customs and 
principles of the sect to which he belongs, whether 
philosophical or religious ; and these customs imd prin- 
ciples may be known, from the testimony of those who 
belonged to the same sect, or have explained its prin- 
ciples. 3) The interpreter must have a knowledge of 
the manners and customs of the age to which his 
author alludes, and this is to be obtained by consulting 
those who have given information on these topics. The 
interpreter should have a general knowledge of writers 
of the same age. 

[If an author have a manner of expression wholly sui 
generis, then his own writings are the only le^timate 
source of information in respect to it ; and m them 
testimony may be either direct, where the author him- 
self gives explanations ; or indirect, where the explana- 
tions are to be drawn from adjuncts or the context. 
Every reUgious sect has terms used in a sense peculiar 
to itself. Of course a writer belonging to this sect may 
be supposed to use its language ; and an explanation of 
it is to be found as directed. Every age has its own 
peculiar language, customs, and sentiments, in some 
respect or other. Consequently a knowledge of these 
peculiarities is necessary, in order to explam limguage 
that is predicated upon them. Hence it is plain that 
cotemporary authors are the most probable source of 
illustration, next to the writings of an author himself, 
as they were conversant with the same manners, 
customs, language, sentiments, &c., as the author.] 

93. The ncUure of composition should be specially 
regarded in the interpretation of it. — History is one 
thing, poetry another, oratory another. Particular 
perimls have their sjiecial characteristics in each of these 
modes of composition, which frequently arises from a 
fashion of writing or speaking introduced by some 
distinguished person. 
• [History therefore ii to be uiterpreted as history, not 



knowledge of the peculiar style, idiom, countir, circum- 
stances, &c., of the author, as also the kind of composi- 
tions which is to be interpreted. We come now to treat 
of htdireci testimony, to which we must frequently 
resort in order to find the meaning of words. 

95. Necessity of indirect testimony. — The usus Ipquaidi 
cannot always be found with sufficient certainty by 
those means which have been pointed out. Proper 
evidence respecting it is sometimes wantins ; sometimes 
usa^ is variable or inconstant, even in the same age, 
or m the same writer; or there is an ambi^ity of 
language, or of grammatical forms ; or an obscurity 
covers the subject or thing treated of; or novelty of 
language occurs ; or a neglect of the usits loqueiidi which 
sometimes happens even in the most careful writers. 
Other means tnerefore must be used, by which the truo 
sense can be elicited. 

96. Scope of a writer, the first and best means. — The 
most important of these means for discovering the sense 
of any particular passage, is found in resorting to the 
general tenor of the discourse. The design or sco}>e of 
the discourse in general is to be compared with the 
passage investigate. The ground of this rule is, that 
we ought not to suppose a good and judicious \triter 
has said what is inconsistent with his design. Absolute 
certainty however is not always attainable in this way ; 
for it sometimes happens, that several interpretations 
may agree with the scope of the writer. Hence there 
are cases, in which only a probability in favour of a 
certain meaning is to be found ; and even cases where 
not so much as this can be attained. 

[But how is this scope of the writer to be ascertained ? 
1) from the express statement of the writer, e.g., John 
20.31 ; Rom. 3.28. 2) From the occasion or circum- 
stances which originated the discourse, f.{/., the para- 
bles of Christ, and many passages in the Epistles. 3) 
From history, i.e., authentic accounts of facts that 
would very naturally give rise to the discourse in ques- 
tion, and would serve to explain it ; e.g., the epistle of 
Jude is directed against teachers who lived licentiously. 
2 Corinthians throughout has reference to facts which 
existed at that time. If none of these things cast suffi- 
cient light on the scope of the writer, the whole must 
be perused and re-perused carefully ; by which unex- 
pected light often breaks in. 

[But some caution in respect to the rule in section 06 
is proper. All parts of a aiscourse have not invariably 
a strict connection with its general scope. Many things 
are often said which are wholly irrelevant to it, and 
are mere obiter dicta. These are not to be interpreted 
by the general scope of the discourse, but agreeably to 
the subject tJiat is treated of in the place where they o:cur. 
Recurrence to this principle is very important, in many 
parts of the New Testament.] 

{To be CQtUinued.) 
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Variations of the Sinaitic, Vatican, I Itnow the true God; A om, Jesus 



and Alexandrian MSS, 

{concluded from page 347. ) 
hath promised you 26 S But these 
things 27 V But the gift which ; V 
but his anointing teacheth, S but as 
his Spirit teacheth ; A om. and before 
even as ; SVA hath taucht you, abide 
in him 28 S om. And now, little 
children, abide in him 29 SA ye 
know also that every one. 

III. 1 SVA the sons of God, and 
we are atich; S knoweth you not 2 
SVA om. but 4 S for sin is also 5 S 
And we know ; A to take away sins 
8 A But he that committeth 13 S 
And marvel not ; SVA om, my 14 S 
we love our brethren ; SVA om. his 
brother 18 SVA om. My ; S in word 
and tongue 19 VA ovi. And b^ore 
hereby ; SVA we shall know ; V A* 
our heart 21 S Brethren /or Beloved; 
VA if the heart; V condemn not 
{om. us) ; V it hath confidence 24 S 
am. and before hereby. 

IV. 2 S Hereby know we 3 VA 
tiiat confesseth not Jesus, is not, S 
tiiat confesseth not that Jesus the 
Lord is come in the flesh, is not 6 A 
om. he that is not of God heareth 
not us 7 A that loveth God 10 S 
Herein is the love of God, not 15 V 
that Jesus Christ 16 A and believe 
SV and God dwelleth in him 17 S 
Herein is love with us made perfect 
in us ; for our love translate love 
with us ; S as he is, so shall we be 
19 A Therefore we love ; S we love 
God, VA we love {om. him) ; A be- 
cause God first 20 SV whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God 21 A have we 
from God. 

V. 1 S loveth also what is ; V om. 
also 2 V and do his commandments 
3 A om For this is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments 
5 SV Now who is he 6 SA that came 
by water and blood and the. Spirit ; 
A but by water and the Spirit 7-8 
SVA For there are three that bear 
record, the Spirit, and the water, and 
the blood, and these three agree in 
one {om, in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one. And there are 
three that bear witness in earth) 9 
SVA of God, that he hath testified 
10 A hath the witness of God in him- 
self; A he that believeth not the 
Son 13 SV om. and that ye may be- 
lieve on the name of the Son of God, 
A om. that believe on the name of 
the Sk)n of God ; A eternal life, who 
believe 14 A ask according to his 
name 15 A om. And if we know that 
he hear us (a mere error) ; S And if 
we see ; translate that he heareth us 
16 S* thou shalt ask, and thou shalt 
give ; A that sin not sin that is not 
unto death 20 S that we may know 
that which is true, A that we may 



Christ 21 SVA om. Amen. Subacrip' 
tion: SVA The first of John. 



SECX>ND JOHN. 

Title : SV(A) The second of John. 
1. A but not I only 3 A om. be 
with you ; SV be with us ; S and the 
Lord ; VA om. the Lord 4 S as I 
have received 5 S but the conmiand- 
ment which 6 S This is his com- 
mandment 7 SVA are gone out into 
the world 8 SVA that ye lose not ; 
SA which ye have wrought; SVA 
that ye may receive 9 SVA Whoso- 
ever goeth forward ; SVA in the doc- 
trine, he hath both ; A both the Son 
and the Father 12 S*A* I have 
many things; A for I trust; VA 
your joy 13 SVA om. Amen. Sub- 
scriptioti : SVA The second of John. 

THIRD JOHN. 

Title : SV(A) The third of John. 3 
S om. For 4 V no greater favour 5 
SVA to the brethren even when 
strangers 7 SVA for his name's sake 
8 SA fellow-helpers to the church 9 
SVA I wrote (V Thou didst write) 
something 11 SVA om. the second 
but 12 SVA and thou knowest 13 
SVA to write unto thee, but ; A but I 
would not 14 A The brethren salute 
thee. Hubs.: SVA The third of John. 



jxn)E. 
Titlb: SV Of Jude, A The epistle of 
Jude. 1 SVA that are beloved bv 
God 2-3 S be multiplied, beloved. 
When I gave 3 SVA of our common 
salvation, S salvation and life 4 S 
who also were ; SVA the only Lord 
and 5 VA though ye once knew all, 
how that Jesus having, S though ye 
knew all, how that the Lord once 
having 7 S and are set forth as an 
example to them that suffer the pun- 
ishment of eternal fire, A an example, 
pre-eminent for the punishment of 
etemid fire 8 A But also ; S domin- 
ions 9 V And Michael the archangel 
contending with the devil disputed ; 
S God rebuke thee 12 VA These are 
they 'who are spots in your feasts of 
charity, feasting with you, S These 
are murmerers, complamers, walking 
after their own lusts, spots in your 
feasts of charity, A in their deceiv- 
ings for in your feasts of charity ; S 
carried away of every wind, VA car- 
ried away of winds 14 A om. And; 
S of his holy angels 15 VA om. 
among them; S to convince every 
soul of all their deeds; S hard 
speeches, which 18 A there should 
come 21 V let us keep ourselves 22- 
23 S And of some, who waver, have 
compassion ; and others save, pulling 
them out of the fire ; and of others 
have compassion with fear, V And of 
some, who waver, have compassion, 
save /Aem, pulling them out of the 



fire ; and of others have companion 
with fear, A And convince some*' 
who waver ; and others save, pulling 
them out of the fire ; and of others 
have compassion with fear 24 A to 
keep us, V to keep them ; A blame- 
less 25 SVA om. wise ; SVA our 
Saviour, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion 
and power, before all the world, both 
now and ever. Subscription: SV of 
Jude, A The epistle of Jude. 

revelation. 
Title : SA The Revelation of John. 
I. 1 S to shew unto his saints 2 SA 
of Jesus Christ, what things soever 
he saw 3 S the word 4 SA spirits 
which are 5 SA that loveth us and 
freed us from our (A om. our) sins by 
his own blood 6 SA and hath made 
us (A for us) a kingdom, priests ; A 
om, and ever 7 S whicn pieroed 
him; S shall bewail him 8 SA I am 
the Alpha; S and I am also the 
Omega ; A om, the beginning and 
the ending ; SA saith the Lord God 
9 S A om. also ; SA in tribulation and 
tlie kingdom and patience in Jesus 
(A in Christ) ; SA and (S adds for) 
the testimony of Jesus {om, Christ) 
11 SA om, I am Alpha and Om^a, 
the first and the last : and ; SA am, 
which are in Asia ; S unto Ephesus, 
and unto Pergamos, and unto Thya- 
tira, and unto Smyrna S and unto 
Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea, 
and unto Sardis 12 A that speaketh 
13 A om. seven; A something like 
unto 16 A And in his right hand 
were ; S and his countonance shineth 
as the sun in his str. 17 SA his right 
hand upon me, saying (A cuitis Fear 
not) I am the first (A first-bom) 18 
SA om. Amen ; SA the keys of deatii 
and of hell 19 SA Write therefore; 

5 which must shoridy come to pass 
hereafter 20 S The seven stars arc 
the angels ; S A and the seven candle- 
sticks are. 

II. 1 SA of the church in Ephesos 
2 A thy works and labour ; A om, 
and before how ; SA which call them- 
selves apostles 3 SA and hast pati- 
ence (S adds and all afflictions), and 
hast borne for my name's sake, and 
hast not fainted 5 SA om, quickly 

6 A and I also hato them 7 A unto 
tlie seven churches 7 SA which is in 
the paradise of God 8 A the first- 
bom 9 A I know thy tribulation 10 
A Fear not the things; A that ye 
may be tried and ha?e 13 SA I know 
where thou ; S my faith in those 
days, A my faith ; and in those days 
was Antipas my witness, my faithful 
one, who 14 S om. i^ainst thee ; A 
who taueht Balac the king a stum- 
blin^block 15 SA of the Nioolaitanes 
in like manner {om. which thing I 
hato) 16 A Repent therefore 17 SA 
will I give of tne hidden manna and 
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(A adds will give him) a white stono 
18 A unto the angel who is in Thya- 
tira ; A who hath e^es 19 S om, and 
service, A and faith and service; 
8 and patience ; SA and thy works, 
the last 20 S I have much against 
thee, that thou, A I have against 
thee, tiiat thou ; A that thy wife ; S 
which saith she is a prophetess and 
teacheth and seduce th 21 SA space 
to repent, and she will (A would) not 
repent of her fornication (S of this 
f omic. ) 22 A I cast her into a prison ; 
8 of her deeds 23 A om. And bifore 
I will kill; S according to your 
works 24 SA unto you I say, the 
reet ; SA om.. and bef&re which ; A I 
put 26 S the power of the nations. 

III. 2 SA that were ready ; SA 
before my God 3 8 om. therefore ; S 
If therefore thou shaltnot repent 4 
SA But thou hast; SA om, even 5 
SA overcometh thus shall be 7 SA 
he that is true, he that is holy ; S 
and that openeth ; SA and no man 
shall shut ; S and no man shall open 

8 SA door, which no man can snut 

9 S I have made them of the syna- 
gogue ; S and thou shalt know 10 A 
And thou hast kept; S I also mil 
keep ihee 11 SA om. Behold 12 S a 
pillar to the temple; S he shall not 
go out 14 SA of the church in Laodi- 
cea; S and the faithful and true 
witness, and the beginning of the 
church of God 15 S that uiou art; 
A om, I would thou wert cold or hot 
(a mere error) 16 S Because thou art 
thus lukewarm and art neither hot 
nor cold; refrain thy mouth 20 S 
my voice, I will both open the door 
and come in. 

TV. 1 S in heaven; and behold, 
ihe first voice 2 SA om. And before 
immediately 3 SA was to look 4 S 
about the throne saw I four and 
twenty seats, and elders sitting, 
clothed, A about the throne saw I 
twenty-four seats, and upon the 
twenty-four seats elders sitting ; SA 
and on their heads 5 SA and voices 
and thunderines 6 SA there was as a 
aea 7 S a face Hke as a man 8 trans- 
kUe and they have no rest ; S Holy, 
holy, holy, holy, holy, holy, holy, 
holy, Lord S for ever and ever, 
Amen, 10 S for ever and ever, Amen 1 1 

5 O Lord, our Lord and God, A our 
Lord and God ; SA for thy pleasure 
they were ; A om. and were created. 

V . 1 S in front for within 2 SA 
Who is worthy 3 S om. neither under 
the earth 4 A om. this verse (a mere 
error) 5 A the book and the seven 

6 A om. And I beheld ; S om. and 
lo ; A and in the midst of the 
throne; A which are the Spirits 7 
SA took tfie book out of 8 SA each 
having a harp 9 A om. us 10 SA and 
hast made them; S a kingdom and 
priesthood, A a kingdom and priests ; 
» and they shall reign, A and they 



reign 11 8 and I heard as it 

the voice 13 SA which is in heaven ; 

8 om. and under the earth ; 8 and 
such as are in the sea; 8 and I 
heard them saying; 8 The blessing 
and honour and glory of the 
Almighty be; A unto him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, the Lamb, for 
14 SA And the elders {om. four and 
twenty) ; SA om. him that liveth for 
ever and ever. 

VI. 1 SA of the seven seals: 8 
and I heard one of the four beasts 
saying, as it were the noiae of thunder; 
A om. and see 2 8 conquering and he 
conauered 3 A om. ana see 4 8 And 
I beheld, and lo, there went out A the 
peace of the earth 5 A 077k andsee68A 
And I heard as it were a voice 7 A 
<ym. imd see 8 A wa« called the Im- 
mortal (an error) ; 8 with sword and 
famine and death ; A and over the 
fourth part of the beasts of the earth 

9 8 the souls of men that were ; A 
and /or the testimony 10 8 wilt thou 
not judge and avenge 11 8 A And 
there was given unto each of them a 
white robe ; 8 be killed by them 12 
S and there was {om. lo) ; SA and 
the whole moon 13 A And the stars 
of God ; 8 as a fig tree casting 14 S 
hill for island ; S of the places 15 
SA and (A om. and) the chief cap- 
tains and the rich men ; A and ever^ 
bondman and freeman 17 8 of their 
wrath. 

VII. 1 A (m. And; SA after this 
I saw ; A om. on the earth ; A nor 
on any tree 3 A not the earth, the 
sea 4 A om. And I heard the number 
of them which were sealed 6 SA om. 
were sealed after Reuben and after 
Gad 6 SA om. were sealed tharice 7 
SA om. were sealed thrice 8 SA om. 
were sealed after Zabulon <md after 
Benjamin (A Joseph) ; 8 Of the tribe 
of Benjamin twelve thousand. Of 
the tribe of Joseph tw. th. 9 A After 
this I saw a great multitude, and no 
man could number it; A stood at 
the throne 10 SA and they cry ; A 
The salvation of our God unto him 
which sitteth ; 8 to our God upon 
the throne 12 A om. and wisdom 14 
S My Lord ; S om. to me 15 8 and 
he that sitteth on the throne know- 
eth them 16 8 They shall not hunger, 
neither 17 SA unto fountains of 
waters of life. 

VIII. 3 S the golden altar before 
58 thunderings and voices, Athunder- 
ings and lightnings and voices 7 SA 
And the firot sounded ; SA and the 
third part of the earth was burned 
up, anid the third part of the trees 
was burned up, and 8 8 And the 
second soundea 10 A om. and upon 
the fountains of waters 11 A died 
upon the waters 12 A for a fourth part 
of it 13 8 A and heard an eagle flying. 



2 S om. And he opened the bottom- 
less pit ; 8 a smoke over the pit ; A 
om. as 4 8 om. neither an^ green 
thing ; SA om, only ; SA m their 
foreheads 6 A death fleeth from them 

7 SA And the likenesses of 10 SA 
unto scorpions, and stings; and in 
their tails loas their power to hurt 11 
SA They {om. And) have; 8 their 
king, the angel ; A over them a king, 
the prince of the abyss, the angel 
whose name ; transkUe shy aa for bot- 
tomless pit 12-13 S two woes more. 
After these things the sixth angel 18 

8 a voice from the golden altar ; A 
om. four 14 A to the angel 15 S om. 
and a day 16 SA om. and after 
thousand 17 8 sat upon them 18 A 
By these three plasues, S By these 
plagues; SA by the fire and the 
smoke and the brimstone 19 SA For 
the power of the horses is in their 
mouth and in their tails 20 8 by 
these their plagues 21 8 A nor of 
their wickedness {for fornication). 

X. 1 A and the rainbow, S and 
the hair upon his head, and his face 
2 SA and having in his hand ; A om, 
open 4 S And whatsoever the seven 
tnunders had uttered, I was about to 
write ; A And when the seven thun- 
ders had spoken {om. their voices) ; 
SA om. unto me ; 8 seal up what 
things soever 5 8 his risht hand 6 A 
om, and the earth and the things 
that therein are, SA om. and the sea 
and the thin^ that therein are; S 
that there is time no lon^r 7 SA the 
mystery of God was fimshed; 8 to 
his servants and the prophets 9 A 
make thy heart bitter 10 8 my belly 
was filled 11 SA And they say unto 
me. 

XL 1 SA om, and the angel stood; 
8 he saith /or sayinff 2 8 which is 
within the temple ; 8 for it is siven 
also ; A shall they measure forty 
and two months 4 SA before the 
Lord, 5 A om. in this manner 6 8 
om. and cfter blood 7 S the beast 
that then, A the fourth beast that ; 
translcUe abyss for bottomless pit 8 
A their dead body ; 8 the Lord, A 
their Lord 9 SA see for shall see ; 
SA their dead body three ; SA and 
suffer not; SA in a grave 10 SA 
upon the earth rejoice over them and 
niake merry and send (A shall send) 
12 A fim. unto them 15 SA The 
kingdom of this world is become tJie 
kingdom of; S for ever and ever, 
Amen. 16 SA and the twenty-four ; 
8 which sit 17 SA om. and art to 
come ; 8 and because thou hast 18 
A om. and after great {translate of 
the dead, to oe judged, and to give 
— the great, to destroy) 19 8 in 
heaven above; 8 of the testament 
of God. 

XII. 2 8 and being with child. 



IX. 1 translate the pit of the abyss and she crieth ; A and beinff with 
for the bottomless pit (so also ver. 2) I child, she crieth, and travauing 5 
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8A unto God and nnto his throne 7 
8A war in heaven : Michael (A both 
Michael) and his anffels, to war with 
the dragon 8 S and they prevailed 
not against him, A and he prevailed 
not ; 8 neither was he then found 9 
8 called the Devil, Satan 12 SA Woe 
to the earth and the sea ; S having 
wrath 14 A the two wings of the ^^reat 
eagle ; S both for a time and times 

16 A swallowed np the water which 

17 A and have the testimony of 
Jesus (om. Christ), S and have the 
testimony of God. 

XIII. 1 SA And he stood— and I 
saw ; SA having ten horns and seven 
heads ; A upon his heads names of 
bl. 2 S as the mouth of lions 3 SA 
And / saw one of his heads ; SA and 
all the earth 4 SA because he gave 
the power ; SA imd who is (S m) able 
5 A ^at thin^ and blasphemous ; S 
and it was siven unto him to do 
what he will forty and two months 6 
SA in blasphemies ; S to blaspheme 
him and ; SA tabernacle, them that 

7 A om. And it was given him to 
make — overcome them {an error) ; 
SA add and peoples after kindreds 8 
A whose name was not written 10 
tranaUUe If any one leadeth into (A 
any one he for) captivity, he goeth 
12 A om, deadly 14 S aUo make an 
image 16 S poor and rich ; S to give 
him a mark, A to give them a mark ; 
SA in their forehead 17 S om. and ; 

8 the mark of the beast or his name, 
A the mark, the name of the beast 

18 S that hath an ear ; S the number 
of a man. Six. 

XIV. 1 SA and behold the Lamb ; 
SA having his name and the name 
of his Father 2 S of thunder ; SA 
and the voice which I heard was as 
that of harpers 3 S And they sing a 
new song, and it was before ; S and 
before the elders 4 A They were not 
defiled with women; SA virgins, 
tiiose who follow; S from amonff 
men from the b^;inning unto €k>a 
and in the Lamb 5 SV was found no 
falsehood ; A onu for ; SA om. before 
the throne of God 6 S I saw an 
angel ; SA and unto every nation 7 
S om. saying 8 SA And there follow- 
ed another, a second ansel (S om. 
angel) ; SA saying. Is fallen (A re^ 
peats is fallen) Babylon the great (om. 
city) ; A who hath made all the 
nations ; S through the wine of the 
wrath of her fornication all nations 
have fallen {correct of the wine — 
have drunken) instead of because she 
made e/c 9 SA And another, a third 
angel foU. them (A him) ; A worship 
his altar and image 10 A without 
mixture, of the cup of ; A om. holy 
12 S of the saints, that keep, A of 
the saints ; here are thev 13 S A om. 
unto me ; S from henceforth, saithj 
SA for their works 14 S om. And 
looked ; SA upon the cloud / 9aw one 



sitting 15 S came out of his temple ; 
SA ofH^ for thee 18 A and another 
an^^el came out from ; SA with a loud 
voice 19 S nt>on the earth /or into 
the earth 20 S and two hundred. 

XV. 2 S over the beast and his 
unitf e ; SA om. over his mark and ; 
S of the Lord God 3 S and singing ; 
S thou King of the worlds, A thou 
King of the nations 4 A Who shall 
not fear, O Lord, and ; A O Lord ; 
for thy judgments ; S for judgments 
are made manifest before thee 5 SA 
om. behold 6 S clothed in pure bright 
linen, A arrayed with a pure bright 
stone 7 S om. the second seven ; S 
and ever, Amen. 

XVI. 1 SA pour out the seven 
vials 2 SA into the earth ; S a grevi- 
ous and noisome sore, A a sore and a 
ffrievous thing 3 SA om. angel ; A 
died, that were in the sea 4 SA om. 
angel 5 SA om. O Lord ; SA which 
art and wast, the holy, because 6 8 
to drink that whereof they are 
worthy ; A om. for 7 SA I heud the 
altar sayins 8 A om. ansel 9 A blas- 
phemed before God 10 S A om, angel 

11 S om. and there sores ; 8 om. of 
their deeds 12 SA om. ankel 13 SA 
spirits as it were frogs 14 SA unto 
the kings of the whole world ; SA' of 
the great day 16 8 And they 
gathered ; A nnto the river, callea 
SA Armagedon 17 SA om. angel ; SA 
upon the air ; A a voice {om. ^reat) ; 
S of the temple of €U>d, sa3nng ; A 
om. of heaven 18 S thunders and 
lightnings and voices, A li^tnings 
imd voices and thunders; A since 
man was 19 S and the city of the 
nations fell ; S of the wrath. 

XVII. 1 A came out one ; SA om. 
unto me 4 SA and filthinesses ; 8 of 
the fornication of her and of the 
earth 8 translate abyss for bottom- 
less pit ; A and goeth into perdition ; 
SA imd shall again (A om. again) be 
present /or and yet is 10 SA om. and 
after fidlen 118 om. even 12 A om. 
as vet 13 SA and give 15 A And he 
said ; 8 These waters which ; 8 are 
both peoples 16 SA which thou saw- 
est and the beast 17 A om. and to 
agree 18 8 over the Idngdoms. 

XVIII. 1 SA om. And before after 
2 SA cried with a mighty voice ; 8 
sayinff. Fallen is Babylon the great ; 
A unclean and hateful spirit ; A unci, 
and hatef. beast 3 A faiave drunk of 
the wrath 5 SA her sins cleaved 
together unto heaven 6 SA as she 
rewarded, and (S om. and) double 
unto her double ; 8 in her cup which 
8 8 is God the Lord, A om. the Lord ; 
SA who judged her 9 S om. and lived 
deliciously ; SA shall wail and 10 A 
for in one hour is thy judgment come 

12 A om. and purple ; A and every 
thyine vessel; A of most precious 
stone {for wood) ; 8 om. and marble 

13 8 A and cinnamon and spice^ and 



odours 14 SA and goodly perished 
from thee, and they shall find 16 S A 
om. And brfore saying ; A clothed in 
scarlet and purple and fine linen 17 
SA every one who saileth by the 
place, instead of all the company in 
ships 18 A they saw the place of her 
burning 19 8 on their head ; A om. 
weeping and wailing; 8 saying; 
Alas, that 20 SA and ye saints and 
apostles and prophets 21 A And an 
angel took up, 8 And an angel took 
up a mighty stone like a great stone 
{an error) 21-22 8 and there shall be 
no more found in her the voice of 
harpers and musicians, and of pipers 
and trumpets ; it shaU be heara no 
more at all in thee 22 S A om. of what- 
soever craft he be S om. and the sound 
of a millstone shall be heard no more 
at all in thee 23 Aom. and the lightof a 
candle shall shine no more at all in thee. 

XIX. 1 8 A om. And before after; 
SA I heard as it were a great voice ; 
8 om. and glory and honour, A om. 
and honour ; 8 A power of our God 2 
A which judged for which did cor- 
rupt {a mere en-or) ; 8 the blood of 
her servants 4 SA twenty-four 5 S 
And voices came out; A from the 
throne; S om. and after servants; 
SA om. both 6 A and the voice {om. 
as) ; 8 for Crod our Lord the omni- 
potent 8 SA in fine linen bright and 
clean 9 8 unto the supper ; S These 
my true sayings, are the sayings of 
God 10 8 and of the brethren 11 A 
was faithful {om. called) 12 8 His 
eyes were a flune 13 8 sprinkled with 
blood ; SA his name hath been called 
14 A in fine linen white and clean 15 
of the anger of the wrath, 8 of the 
wrath of zne anger 16 8 hath on lus 
vesture and his thigh, A hath on hit 
thish {om. on his vesture and) 17 S 
And I saw another angel ; SA Come, 
be gathered together unto the great 
supper of God 19 A and his armies 
20 A was' taken, and they that were 
with him. 

XX. 1 8 om. from heaven ; trans- 
late ahyna for bottomless pit (so in 
ver. 3) 3 S A and shut him up ; A and 
sealed him enduringly ; SA om. and 
btfore after 4 A that had there been 
made war upon ; S of God. If any 
therefore had not — ^upon their fore- 
head and on their hand, they both 
lived 5 S om. But the rest — were 
finished (a mere error) A om. But ; A 
om. again 6 A and they reimi with 
him 8 8 all the nations in the four 
comers {om. of the earth) ; S and to 
gather them 9 A om. from God 10 S 
where the beast and where the ; A 
where both the beast and the 12 SA 
the dead, both (A om. both) great 
and small, stand before the throne 
13 8 were condemned every man 14 
S and this is ; SA the second death ; 
the lake of fire 15 8 shall not be found. 
. XXI. 1 A and I saw no more the 
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Ma 2SA And I saw; SA out of 
heaven from God 3 S And a great 
Toice fpos saying out of the throne, 
A ont of the t&one ; and he dwelt 
with them ; S om. and be/ore God ; 
8 om, and be their God 4 S And he 
•hall wipe S neither crying nor 8or> 
row shall be for ; A om, for 5 A And 
behold ; A om, unto me ; SA are 
faithful and true 6 S saith unto me, 
I am Alpha and ; A om, of the foun- 
tain 7 SA shall inherit these things ; 
A I will be their God, and he shall 9 
SA om, unto me 10 SA and shewed 
me the holy city Jerusalem 11 A om, 
having the glory of God; S glory 
from God ; SA om, and btfore her 12 
SA having a wall — and having; A 
om. and at the gates tw. angels ; S 
and their names written thereon ; A 
which are the names of 13 SA and 
on the north ; S and on the south ; 



A and on the west three gates ; a&d 
on the south three gates 14 SA on 
them the twelve names of 15 SA had 
a measuring reed of gold 16 SA and 
the (A it8)leugth is as the breadth 
IS SA was qf jasper 19 A om. And 
S and the second ; S and the third 
21 S were pearls 22 S because the 
Lord 23 SA to shine on it 24 SA 
And the nations shall walk by the 
light thereof; SA om. and honour 
27 S A anything common, neither who- 
soever worketh ; S in the book of the 
life of heaven. 

XXII. 1 SA om. pure 2 S yielded 
her fruits ; S the leaves of the trees 
3 S shall be no curse 4 S also shall 
be on their foreheads 5 SA shall be 
no more night (om. there) ; SA and 
they need not (A shall not need) the 
light of a candle and lifl^t of tbe 
sun ; SA will give them Bght 6 SA 



of the spirits of the prophets ; S sent 
me his angel 7 SA Ana behold 8 A 
heard these things and saw them 9 
S A om. for 10 S these sayings 1 1 A 
om. and he which is filthy, let him 
be filthy still; SA let him work 
righteousness still 12 S A om. And 
b^ore behold ; S to be given to ; SA 
according as his work is 13 SA I am 
Alpha ; SA the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end 14 SA are 
they that wash their robes 15 S A om. 
For ; S maketh and loveth 16 S the 
bright and morning star 17 SA om. 
And after athirst come 18 SA om. For 
19 SA his part from the tree of life and 
tbe holy city, which are written 20 
S these things to be ; S om. Amen ; 
SA om. Even so 21 SA of the Lord 
Jesus; S be with the saints, A be 
with all ; A om. Amen. Subscrip- 
tion : SA The Revelation of John. 



Masoretic Memorabilia. 

Number of Letters in tJie Hebrew Old Testament.^ 
From Fiierst's Hebrew ' Concordance ' we learn that the 
occurrences of each letter is reckoned as follows : — 

Aleph 42,377, Beth 38,218, Gimel 29,537, Daleth 
32,530, He 47,754, Waw 76,922, Zayin 22,867, Cheth 
23,447, Teth 11,052, Yodh 66,420, Kaph 37,272, and 
10,981, Lamedh 41,517, Mem 52,805, and 24,973, Nun 
32,977, and 8.719, Samech 13,580, Ayin 20,175, Phe 
20,750 and 1,975, Tsade 16,950 and 4,872, Qoph 22,972, 
Resh 22,197, Shin and Sin 32,148, Thaw 36,140 and 
23,203, in all 815,330. 

Large Letters.—Aleph is laree in 1 Chro. 1.1 ; Beth in 
Gen. 1.1 ; Gimel in Lev. 13.33; Daleth in Deut. 6.4; 
He in Deut. 32.6 ; Waw m Est. 9.9 ; Lev. 11.42 ; Zayin 
in Mai. 3.22 ; Cheth m Est. 1.6 ; Teth in Ecc. 7.1 ; Job 
9.34; Yodh in Num. 14.17; Kaph in Jos. 14.11 ; Ps. 
80.16; Lamedh in Ruth 3.13; Deut. 29.27; Mem in 
Pro. 1.1 ; Nun in Exod. 34.7; Num. 27.6; Samech in 
Ecc. 12.13; Num. 13.30; Ayin in Deut. 6.4; Phe in 
Dan. 6.20; Gen. 30.42; Tsade in Isa. 56.10; Resh in 
Exod. 34.14; Shin in Song 1.1 ; Thaw in Deut. 18.13 ; 
Est. 9.29. 

Small Letters. — Aleph is small in Lev. 1.1 ; Beth in 
Pro. 30.15 ; Gimel in Job 7.5 ; Daleth in Pro. 28.17 ; He 
in Gen. 2.4; Zayin in Est. 9.9; Cheth in Job 33.9; 
Teth in Lam. 2.9; Yodh in Num. 25.11 ; Deut. 32.18; 
Kaph in Gen. 23.2; Lamedh in Lam. 1.12; Mem in 
Lev. 6.2; Nun in Isa. 44.14; Jer. 39.19; Pro. 16.28; 
Phe in Dan. 6,20 ; Tsade in Jer. 14.2 ; Job 16.14 ; Qoph 
in Gen. 27.46; Resh in 2 Sam. 2L19; Shin in Est. 9.9; 
Thaw in Est. 9.7. 

Qeri and Kethibh.^Theae amount in all to 1,172. 

Ben-Aaher and Ben-Naphtali. — The variations between 
the Hebrew text of these writers amount to eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five, but they all relate to the vowel 
points aud accents, and not to the letters of the text. 

Oenesis. — Contains 1,534 verses, the middle one of 
which is Gen. 27.40 ; its Parashioth {or larger Divisions) 
fffe 12, its Sedarim {or Orders) 43, its Peraami {or Breaks 
— ».«., Chapters) 50; its Pethuchoth {or Open sections) 
43, its Sethumoth {or Close sections) 48, in all 91. 

Exodus. — Contains 1,209 verses, the middle one of 
which is Exod. 22.27 ; its Parashioth are 11, its Sedarim 
29, its Peraqim 40; its Pethuchoth 69, its Sethumoth 95, 
in all 164. 



Leviticus. — Contains 859 verses, the middle one of 
which is Lev. 15.7 ; its Parashioth are 10, its Sedarim 
23, its Peraqim 27 ; its Pethuchoth 52, its Sethumoth 46, 
in all 98. 

Numbers. — Contains 1,288 verses, the middle one of 
which is Num. 17.28 ; its Parashioth are 10, its Sedarim 
32, its Peraqim 36 ; its Pethuchoth 92, its Sethumoth 66, 
in all 158. 

Deuteronomy. — Contains 955 verses, the middle one of 
which is Deut. 17.10; its Parashioth are 11, its Sedarim 
27, its Peraqim 34; its Pethuchoth 34, its Sethumoth 
124, in all 158. 

The whole Torah. — Contains 5,845 verses, the middle 
one of which is Lev. 8.8; its Parashioth are 54, its 
Sedarim 154, its Peraqim 187 ; its Pethuchoth 290, its 
Sethumoth 379, in all 669. 

Joshua. — Contains 656 verses, the middle one of which 
is Jos. 13.26 ; its Sedarim are 14. 

Judges. — Contains 618 verses, the middle one of which 
is Jud. 10.8 ; its Sedarim are 14. 

Samuel. — Contains 1,506 verses, the middle one of 
which is 1 Sam. 28.24 ; its Sedarim are 34. 

Kings. — Contains 1,534 verses, the middle one of which 
is 1 Kings 22.6 ; its Sedarim are 35. 

Psalms. — Contains 2,527 verses, the middle one of 
which is Ps. 78.36 ; its Sedarim are 19. 

Proverbs. — Contains 915 verses, the middle one of 
which is Pro. 16.18 ; its Sedarim are 8. 

Job. — Contains 1,070 verses, the middle one of which 
is Job 22. 16 ; its Sedarim are 8. 

Song, — Contains 117 verses, the middle one is Song 4. 14. 

Buth. — Contains 85 verses, the middle one is Ruth 2.21. 

Lamentations. — Contains 154 verses, the middle one of 
which is Lam. 3.34. 

Ecclesiastes. — Contains 222 verses, the middle one of 
which is Ecc. 6. 10 ; its Sedarim are 4. 

IsaiaJi. — Contains 1,295 verses, the middle one of 
which is Isa. 33.21 ; its Sedarim are 26. 

JeremiaJi. — Contains 1,365 verses, the middle one of 
which is Jer. 28.11 ; its Sedarim are 31. 

Ezekiel. — Contains 1,273 verses, the middle one of 
which is Ezek. 26.1 ; its Sedarim are 29. 

Twelve Minor Prophets — i.e., Hosea contains 197 
verses, Joel 73, Amos 146, Obadiah 21, Jonah 48, Micah 
105, Nahum 47, Habakkuk 56^ Zephaniah 53, Hag 
38, Zeohariah 211. Malachi 55, in all 1,050, the mid 
one of which is Mic. 3. 12 ; their Sedarim are 21. 
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Salvaldlity of the Heathen. 

{Continued from page 342.) 

Philip Doddridob, who died a.d. 1751, writes : — 
It has been much disputed whether it be possible that 
the Heathen should be saved. Some have absolutely 
denied it upon the authorit^^ of the texts mentioned in 
the proposition which universally requires faith in 
Christ, But to this it is answered, that they can only 
regard those to whom the Gospel comes, and are capable 
of understanding the contents of it. The truth seems to 
be, that none of the Heathen will be condemned for not 
believing the Gospel, but that they are liable to condem- 
nation for the breach of God's natural law. Kevertheless, 
if there be any of them in whom there is a prevailing love 
to the Divine Being, and care in the practice of virtue, 
there seems reason to believe that for the sake of Christ, 
though to them unknown, they may be accepted of 
Grod, and so much the rather as the ancient Jews, and 
even the apostles of Christ during the time of our 
Saviour's abode upon earth, seem to have had but little 
notion of those doctrines, which those who deny the 
salvability of the Heathen are most apt to imagine 
fundamental. — Lectures, vol. ii. p. 240. 

Bishop Butleb, who died a.d. 1762, writes : — 
If we put the case, that for the present it was intended 
that the revelation should be no more than a light in the 
midst of a world greatly overspread with ignorance and 
darkness ; that certain glimmerings of this light extend 
in all directions to remote distances, in such a manner, as 
that those who really partook of it should not discern 
whence it originally came; that some, in a nearer 
situation, should have its light obscured, and in different 
ways and degrees interceded; that others should be 
placed within its clearer iimuences, and be more enliven- 
ed, cheered, and directed b^ it ; and that even to these 
it should be no more ' than a light shininff in a dark place ;' 
all this would be perfectly uniform and of a piece with 
the conduct of Providence in the distribution of its other 
blessings. If the facts of the case really were, that some 
have really received no light at all from the Scriptures, 
as many ages and countries in the Heathen world; that 
others, though they have, by means of it, had essential 
and internal religion enforced on their consciences, yet 
have never had the genuine Scripjture revelation, witii 
its real evidences, proposed to their consideration — and 
the ancient Persians and modem Mohamedans may 

Eossibly be instances of people in a situation somewhat 
ke to this ; that others, though they have had the 
Scriptures laid before them as of Divine revelation, ]^et 
have had it with the system and evidence of Christianity 
so interpolated (the system so corrupted, the evidence 
BO blended with fiUse miracles), as to leave the mind in 
the utmost darkness and uncertainty about the whole ; 
which may be the state of some thoughtful men in most 
of those nations who call themselves Christians : and 
lastly, that others have had Christianity offered to them 
in its genuine simplicity, and with its proper evidence, 
as persons in countries and churches of civil and Christian 
liberty, but, however, that even these persons are kft 
in great ignorance in many respects, and have by no 
means light afforded them enough to satisfy their 
curiosity, but only to regulate their life ; to teach them 
their duty, and encourage them in the careful discharge 
of it :— I say, if we were to suppose this somewhat of a 
general true account of the degrees of moral and religions 
fight and evidence which were intended to be offered to 
mankind, there would be nothing, in all such varieties, 
but may be paralleled by manifest analogies in Provid- 
ence. I^or 18 there any thing shocking in all this, if we 



coiild only keep in mind that every one shall be impar- 
tilly dealt with, &c. — Analogy, P* 219. 

Samuel Chandler, who died a.d. 1766, writes :— 
If numkind, whether Christians or Heathens, are ever 
saved, it must be by means which Christianity prescribes, 
and with that salvation which is the promise and purchase 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, without which even infinite love 
and goodness cannot prevent their final and total de- 
struction. This is not a mere voluntary constitution, 
but as certain as thuu;s themselves, or as unchangeable 
as eternal truth. And if the Heathen are saved, it must 
be according to the gospel scheme, and by the one medi- 
ator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. It 
is possible that much of Christ may be known, even 
where his name is not preached. Many of the truths he 
has revealed may, in a greater or less measure, be under- 
stood by a right use of reason. And the knowledge of 
such truths may promote the genuine effects of repent- 
ance, and proportionably incite men to the love and fear 
of Qod,— Sermons, voL iv. p. 241. 

John Leland, who died a.i>. 1766, writes : — 
God will deal with them (the Heathen) in a just, wise, 
and equitable way, and will make proper allowances for 
every want of the advantages whicn others enjoy. The 
asserters of the Christian revelation are under no 
obligation to limit God's universal benevolence. Th^ 
leave ^osetiiat are destitute of this Revelation to God^ 
infinite mercy, and can think more favourably of their 
case than thev consistently can do, who will not allow 
they were under any great darkness, and suppose them 
to liave acted in manifest opposition to the most dear and 
universal light. — Deittical tVriters, vol. i. p. 20. 

I need not take any particular notice of what his lordship 
(Bolingbroke) hath offered against the Christian revela- 
tion, drawn from its not having been nniversally 
published in all nations and ages. The chief force of 
what he has aigued depends upon this supposition, that, 
according to the Gospel, all those should be damned that 
do not believe in Chnst, whether they ever heard of him 
or^ot; 'dunned,' as he egresses it» 'even in their 
involuntary ijznorance ;' — which is expressly oontraiy to 
the tenor of Paul's reasoning; in the second chapter 
of the Romans. The declarations made in the Go^l, 
of the necessity of believing in Christ, and the poniah- 
ment of those who do not believe, plainly relate to those 
who have an opportuni^ of being aoquainted with the 
Christian revelation. — Id. vol. ii. p. 210 ; also against 
l^ndal, vol. ii. p. 576; see also Bishop OoinrBKAiuB 
against Tyndal, p. 419. 

Abchbishof Seckeb, who died A.D. 1768, writes : — 
The death of our Saviour, when he did die, was just as 
beneficial as it could possibly have been ever so much 
earlier. And as we firmly believe that it was highly 
beneficial to many who trusted in God's mercy, with a 
very obscure knowle^e of him : so we are far from 
denying that it may have been beneficial to many others 
who trusted in the same mercy, without any present 
knowledge of them at aHL— Sermons, voL iv. p. 145. 

Tatham, who died A. p. 1770, writes :— 
It is every way consistent with the nature of God, who 
is the mercmil Father of all men, to presume that, how- 
ever it has pleased Ids providence to exclude the Heathen 
of every age from the ught of the Gospel, they will find a 
saving interest in the death of Christ, provided they 
have walked after the light which shone on their hearts^ 
though inferior, and less resplendent. They were in- 
cluded in the misfortune of the first Adam, and why 
should they be prohibited the benefits of the second ? 
What I because they did not believe in him of whom they 
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had neTer heard ? No such thinff. The influences of the 
redemption by the one is aarely as extensive as the 
effects of the other's transsression ; and since the 
promise was given to Adam, and, in him, to his posterity, 
they have as fair a right to daim it, as the Jews or 
Christians. — Diaeouraes, p. 59. 

Bishop Warburton, who died a.d. 1779, writes: — 

The Patriarchal, the Jewish, and Christian religions all 
profess to come from the only one God, the creator of all 
things. Hence the whole race of mankind must be the 
common object of its Creator's care ; all his revelations, 
even those ^ven only to a part, must needs be thought 
ultimately directed to the interest of the whole. — Divine 
Leffation, vol. iv. p. 184. 

John Jortin, who died a.d. 1770, writes : — 

All men have it in their power to do all that God requires 
at their hands. All those who, on the whole, and in the 
main, act suitably to their abilities and capacities, have a 
secret influence of God to help them, so far as is needful. 
All such persons have Jesus Christ for their Redeemer, 
though he never was revealed to them. — Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 265. 

It is not to be expected that the writers of the Kew 
Testament should say much concerning the possibility of 
serving God without the knowledge of Christianity ; for 
their business was to recommend it as a gift of the utmost 
importance, to press men to accept it, and to shew them 
the fatal consequences of rejectmg it. But concerning 
the Gentiles, who never heard the €k)epel, and who had no 
revealed law, Paul says of them, that they sometimes 
did, by nature and conscience, the things contained in 
itie law, and by so doing, performed an acceptable duty ; 
and, consequently, they were not without those assist- 
ances, external or internal, which may save a man from 
final destruction. And the ancient Christians, with a 

Ssneral consent, speak favourably of the wise and good 
entiles, who made a proper use of their reason ; and 
say, that the Gospel, in one sense, was as old as mankind, 
and that its main duties had been practised by the lover 
of truth and virtue. 

' God IB no respecter of persons, but, in every nation, 
he that feareth him, and that worketh righteousness, 
shall be accepted with him.' So long, then, as we are 
careful to remember and acknowledge that Christ is the 
only Redeemer by whom we have access to the Divine 
mercy and favour, and that there is no other name under 
heaven siven to men, by which they maybe saved, we may 
fairly ulow to these words an extensive signification, 
and may be permitted to sav, that God, the Universal 
Father of all, hath put it in the power of every man who 
comes into the world, to perform his duty; that He 
requires no more than he has given ; that He will extend 
his mercy to all those who act a sober and rational part 
to the best of their understandins; and ability, and who 
seek Christ as a Saviour, though they never had the 
opportunity and happiness of knowing him. — Id. vol. iii. 
p. 360, 361. 

Bishop Newton, who died a.d. 1782, writes : — 

Christ's satisfaction upon the cross was not partial, but 
nniversaL He died for all mankind in general, as well 
for those who went before, as those who came after him ; 
as well for those who have not, as those who have oppor- 
tunities of knowing him. He is for this reason styled 
'The Saviour of the world.' He is upon this account 
■aid 'to give himself a ransom for all,^and to 'taste of 
death for every man,' &c. Men will be judged variously, 
in proportion to their various means and opportunities of 
knowing and doing their duty ; for what justice would 
it be to expect the same return of duty and obedience 
from the wild Indian in his hut, or the wild savage in the 
woods, as from those who had the advantage of a learned 



and Christian education ?—iS^ermon btfore the Oospel 
Society, p. 411. 

Bishop Law, who died a.d. 1787, writes :— 
The great scheme of our redemption in Christ, was laid 
before the world began, and if we take the account 
which itself gives of its designs, we shall find the great- 
est of its benefits extendea to all mankind — viz., the 
covenant for restoring the whole posterity of Adam to 
that immortality which he had forfeited, &c No doubt, 
there are great advantages, and sure promises belonging 
to those who have been so happy as to be included in the 
Christian covenant, and hold it in faith and purity. 
But let us not exclude others from the mercies ox their 
common Lord, or murmur at the eood man of the house, 
if these also receive every man nis penny. — Theory of 
Bdigion, p. 194-5. 

Bishop Horns, who died a.d. 1792, writes : — 
What shall be the lot of all those who lived and died 
strangers to Christianity ? They are in the hands of a 
gracious God, who may bestow on them the mercies of a 
redemption of which they have never heard. Without 
the death of Christ no flesh could have been saved. But 
who can say, to how many, and in what different wavs, 
the merits of that death may be applied ? For his sake, 
the sins may be pardoned of all those who, in honesty 
and uprightness, did their best, according to the know- 
ledge vouchsaved them, during the dispensation under 
which they lived. He who holds up his nand at the bar 
of eternal judgment, will not there be tried by a law 
which he never knew, &c. . . . The same limitation must, 
of course, take place in the case of infants, idiots, persons 
insane, and any way so defective in understanding, as to 
be incapable of learning and believing aright. He who 
made us knoweth whereof we are jnwie ; he knows what 
is in man, in every man, and will not exact the tale of 
bricks, where he hath not thought proper to furnish the 
straw. We may conclude, in like manner, concerning 
what is called invincible ignorance, or ignorance so circum- 
stanced, as to admit of no remedy. * How can they hear 
without a preacher ? ' Where nothing is taught nothing 
can be learned. — Sermons, p. 473. 

John Wesley, who died a.d. 1791, writes : — 
When a missionary asked an old Indian Chief, ' Why 
do not you red men, know as much as we white men ? ' 
He readily answered, * Because you have the great Word, 
and we have not.' It cannot be doubted, but this plea 
will avail for millions of the modem Heathen. Inasmuch 
as to them littie is given, of them littie will be required. 
As to the ancient Heathen, millions of them were 
savages. No more will be required of them, than living 
up to the li^ht they had. But many of them, especially 
amongst civilised nations, we have great reason to hope, 
although they lived amongst Heathen, were auite of 
another spirit, being taught of God, by his inward voice, 
all the essentials of true religion. — Sermons. 

TnoBiAS Balguy, who died a.d. 1795, writes : — 
Criminal unbelief may be justly punished, unbelief 
not criminal, may draw punishment after it, if it 
give occasion, as it naturally will, to an abandoned and 
profligate career of life. But further than this we cannot 
ffo ; for ' when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, these having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves ;' and when they 
who are strangers to the Gospel of Christ fulfil the precept 
of the Gosp^, they will doubtless, in some degree, be 
entitied to its privileges, and share in its rewards. We 
presume not, however, to affirm that they will be placed 
on a level with Christians, nor to deny it : on this point 
the Scriptures are not explicit. — Discourses, p. 163. 
{To be continued.) 
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Explanation of Bible Terms. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt in the mind of any 
reflecting person but that a much greater amount of 
error in r^erence to the truth of the Word of God 
arises from simple ignorance or inattention, than from 
any other worse cause whatever. Words, in the course 
of time, lose their original meaning, and acquire a con- 
ventional one, very often considerably dinerent, and 
which, from constant use, become little more than the 
shibboleth of a party. Very many are accustomed to 
use Scripture hmguage without at all being able to 
understand its real meaning, and thus they are rather 
injured than benefited by l^eir familiarity with Scrip- 
ture phrasologv. The following are only a selection and 
specimen of what a variety of words may be illustrated 
from presenting their primitive idea, apart from tech- 
nicalities : — 



/Vw accursed 
, alms 
, angel 
, atonement 
, Beelzebub 

Belial 
, betray 
, bishop 
, blasphemy 
, blessed 
. bondage 
, book 
, bottle 
, Canaanite 
, charity 
. children 
, chosen 
, Christ 
, church 
, condemn 
, create 
. damnation 
, deacon 
. devil 
, devils 
, earth 
, Easter 
, elect 
, eternal 
, everlasting 
, for over 

faith 
. farewell 

feast 
, fool 

, fornication 
, friend 

. Ghost 

, God forbid 

, godliness 

gospel 
, ffrave 

heathen 

heU 
, heresy 
. holiness 

holy 
, hypocrite 
, incense 
, iniquity 
, inn 
> just 



recul devoted, 
kind act, 
messenger, 
covering, 
Beelzeboul, 
Beliar, 
deliver up, 
overseer. 



everirwhere in S.S. 
N.T 

S.S. 

N.T. 



evil speaking, 

^*PPy» ▼©ry often in S.S. 

service, everywhere in ... 

roll, ... N.T 

skin, 

Cana-nite, (Mat. 10.4; Mark 3. 18). 

love, everywhere in N.T. 

sons, very often in S. S. 

choice one, ... N.T 

e^ Christ, 

assembly, 

judge, 

prepare, 

jud^ent, 

ministrant, 

false accuser, 

demons, 

land, 

Passover, (Acts 12.4), 

choice one, very often in S.S. 

age-during, everywhere in ... 



everywhere in S.S. 

very often in N.T. 

S.S. 

N.T 



S.S. 



confidence, 
be strong, 
banquet, 
thoughtless, 
whoredom. 



very often in ... 
everywhere in ... 

very of ten in ... 

N.T. 
everywhere in S.S. 



comrade, (Matt. 9. 16 ; 20. 13 ; 22. 

12 ; 26.50). 
Spirit, everywhere in N.T. 

let it not be, 



piety, 
ffood I 



good news, 

unsoen state, 

nations, 

unseen state, 

sect, 

separation, 

separate, 

profane, 

perfume, 

lawlessness. 



veiy often in S.S. 
everywhere in ... 

NT. 

S.S. 



O.T. 

S.S. 
very often in N.T. 
g^uest chamber, (Mark 2.7, &o.) 
right, everywhere in S.S. 



For justification recul 

... justify 

... kingdom 

... labourer 

... lamenting 

... lord 

... lust 

... Magdalene 

... master 

... mercy 

... minister 

... ministry 

... offend 

... parable 

... passion 

... penny 

... power 

... presbytery 

... raka 

... repent 

... repentance ... 

... righteous 

... righteousness... 

... samt 

... salvation 

... sanctify 

... sanctincation... 

... Satan 

... Scripture 

... ship 

... shoes 

... sin 

... sinner 



state of being declared right. 

declare right, 

reign, very often in N.T. 

workman, 

smiting the breast, 

sir, 

desire, everywhere in S.S. 

fA« Magdalene 

teacher, rabbi, Ac., very often 

kindness, very often in S.S. 

ministrant, everywhere in N.T. 

ministration, 

stumble, 

simile, 

suffering, (Acts 1.3). 

denary, everywhere in N.T. 

authority^ very often in ... 

eldership, (1 Tim. 4.14). 

empty fellow! (Matt 5.22). 

have another sound, often in N.T. 

reformation, ... ..< 

right, everywhere in S.S. 

rightness, 

separate, or kind one, often. 



everywhere in S.S. 



sitting 
streeto 

tares 

temple 

temptation ... 

testament 

thief 

take no thought, 

unleavened 

bread 
uppermost 

rooms 
virtue 
visit 
wicked 



safety, 

separate, 

separation, 

Adversary, 

Writing, 

boat, very often in N.T. 

sandals, ^ everywhere in S.S. 

lit., a missing of the mark. 

lit,, one who misses the mark. 

reclining, very often in N.T. 

out-places, broad-places, 

everywhere in S.S. 

N.T. 

very often in ... 

S.S. 

everjrwhere in ... 

very often in N.T, 



darnel, 

sanctuary, 

trial, 

covenant, 

robber, 

be not anxious, everywhere. 

unleavened food, 

highest couches, (Matt. 23.6 : Mark 

2.39; Luke 11.43). 
worthiness, everywhere in S.S. 
inspect, look after. 
lU., one in the wrong, everywhere 
in S.S. 

... world^ ... aee, very often in ... 

... worship ... obeisance, everywhere in ... 

Gems from Great Men. 

Though we seem ^eved at the shortness of life in 
general, we are wismng eveiy period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be of age; then to be a man of 
business ; then to make up an estate ; then to arrive at 
honours ; then to TQiire.— Spectator, 

When we are in a condition to overthrow falsehood 
and error, we ou^ht not to do it with vehemence, nor 
insultingly, and with am air of contempt, but to lay open 
the truth, and with answers full of mildness to rerate 
the falsehood. — Hieroclea, 

Truth will ever be unpalatable to those who are deter- 
mined not to relinquish error, but can never give offence 
to the honest and well-meaning : for the plain-dealing 
remonstrances of a friend difl^ as widely from the 
rancour oi an enemy, as the friendly probe of a surgeon 
from the dagger of an assassin. — E. W, Montagu, 

Happiness no more depends on station, raiJL, or any 
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local or adventitious cireuniBtaiicefl in individnals, than 
a man's life is connected with the colour of his garment. 
The mind is the seat of happiness. And to make it so 
in reality, nothing is necessary but the balm of gospel 
peace, and the saving knowledge of the Son of God. — 
De Courq/. 

The great onestion between a soul and Ood, is not 
whether we admit the truths of the Scripture into our 
understandines, but whether they are so applied to our 
hearts, as to have wrought a change, and become vital 
principles of faith and patience. — L. Richmond, 

It ill becomes those who hope to spend an eternity 
of peace and love together in heaven, to quarrel with one 
another on earth. — Dr J. Brown, 

The reason why more success does not attend the 
preaching of the gospel is simply, that success is not 
expected. — Fuller. 

Words should be the signs of ideas ; but some are so 
engrossed by words, and so little with ideas, that their 
words are only signs of their icarU of ideas. To have 
ideas, you must think, and labour in thinking. Think 
much and deeply, but speak simply ; have, if you can, 
uncommon thoughts, but express them in common words. 
Seek words of imdom, not wisdom of words. — Or egg. 

Genuine iirmness of mind consists greatly in a habitual 
recollection of our own moderate powers and acquire- 
ments. — Taylor, 

Religion should make us the most polite creatures in 
the world ; and what persons of rank do from education 
we should do from principle. — Jay. 



Answers to Queries. 

Meanings of Scripture Words, — In the article on 
Bible Interpretation (p. 323), the principle of the ' usus 
loquendi * is advanced as a means of interpretation. Such 
a principle is undoubtedlv sound generafty. But I think 
it IS sometimes unavailable, for all usage has a beginning ; 
and some words used for the first time in a given sense 
may seldom or never afterwards be used in the same 
aense. It has long appeared to me that the language of 
our Lord is mark^ by the use of words intended in an 
miusuai sense, as : — 

' God is not the Grod of the dead, but of the living,* 

' Destroy this sanctuary, and in three days I will raise 
it up.' 

' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
}nB blood,' 

* Lazarus is asleep.* 

' Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.' 
' That they who see may be made blind.' 

* If ye were bUnd ye should have no sin.' 

It is also said (p. 322), ' that the sense of a word can- 
not be diverse or multifarious at the same time and in 
the same passage or expression.' 

If this be correct I would humbly ask what single sense 
can be applied to the word * Dead ' occurring twice in 
Matt. 8.22, and in Rom. 7.4 ? What single sense can be 
applied to the terms 'flesh' and 'spirit' in John 3.6, each 
occurring twice ? What single sense can be applied to the 
term 'law' occurring four times in Rom. 2. 14? If the writer 
of the article referred to does not believe that the language 
of Christ, or his Apostles and Prophets, is at any time 
designedly enigmatical, I am sure his interpretation of 
the whole Bible must be extremely edifying and accept- 
able to many, such as I, who find in it thmgs ' hard to 
be understood.' 

I have long been firmly convinced that Biblical lan- 
guage was, in much of it, purposely enigmatical, especially 
the language of our Lord, and I have believed that the 
Bible would not be nearly so well read and studied if it 



were not so. I will, however, be very happy to be undt • 
ceived in this, if it be really delusion. W. S. D. 

Are Unitarians Christians? p. 303, 333, 351.— He only 
is a Christian out and out, who holds all tiie principlet 
of Chnstianil^ and exhibits them. Who does this fullv 
and without imperfection ? A Christian, it is obvious, u 
a relative term ; a term comprehending some who shall 
be at the right hand of Chnst in gloiy, and some who 
shall be placed more remote — some who shall shint 
brightly, and some whose glory shall be more obscured 
in the coming kin^om. Generally we say : faith in 
Jesus Christ constitutes Christianity. ' But faith is a 
relative term : * according to your faith be it unto you.* 
Now what is faith ? Faith is receiving Christ (or tha 
truth as it is in Christ) and restin^^ on him. ' He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlastmg life.' Unitariant 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and yet their faith i« 
dififerent considerably from mine. They believe that JesuL 
was the Son of God, simply as Adam was the Son of God-? 
that is by the fact of creation, and by the possession of 
inherent grace ; and that by his life he pleased God, and 
hath left us a lofty example. I believe more than this, 
and, moreover, that this is a very inadequate and mis- 
taken view : I believe that he lived before the worlds, 
and made them, and was the medium betwixt the 
Father and all creation : I believe that in some way he 
obscured the divine glory, and became man ; and that 
in becoming man, he dune under the curse, being ' made 
under the law : ' I believe that having our nature, he 
retained also the Divine, having 'the spirit without 
measure :' I believe that he sacrificed the law of the 
flesh, bringing it into entire subjugation to the law of the 
spirit, and that he gave up aU that pertained to sub- 
lunary human cravings, 3rielding up his own wiU, that the 
will of the Father, as a spiritual law for man upon the 
earth, might be fulfilled in the manhood ; I believetnattak- 
ing human guilt upon him (its roots beins in the humanity, 
in the body of flesh), he not only ' condemned sin in the 
flesh,' in that he was 'put to death in the flesh,' 
but 'put away sin by the sacrifice of himself:' I 
believe that in this wav he recast humanity, and con- 
stituted a new manhood, and that being made perfect, 
he became the author of eternal salvation to them that 
obey him : I believe that in this formation of ' the new 
man,' lie the very essentials of atonement — viz., the 
taking away of the offensive thing whereby reconciliation 
is eflected, and the bringing in of perfect righteousness, 
whereby acceptance is insured : I believe that under the 
training of the gospel we have the application of the 
regenerative process — that process which Christ himself 
inaugurated (Heb. 10.20.), and without which there is no 
salvation (John 3.3.). 

And now. Sir, I answer the (question, not simply Are 
Unitarians Christians? but as mcludinff in it the far 
deeper and broader question. Who are Christians? Tell 
me to what extent a man is bom again — after the like- 
ness of Christ, and I shall t«ll you to what extent he is a 
Christian. To be bom again there must be two things : 
first, tlie denying of ourselves to the sins which beset us, in 
which case our state is under that process which is 
termed Refei«tance; and second, there must be the 
plenishing of ourselves with righteousness, the righteous- 
ness of Chnst revealed to us, in which case our state is 
under that process which is termed Faith. Repentance, 
that we may ' die with Christ ' — and faith, that we may 
'live with Christ,' constitute the notes of Christisnity. 
If Unitarianism denies that there is in man naturally an 
old Adam which needs to be purged of its own leaven, in 
order that the corrupt element may be removed, then it 
is wanting in the very fundamentals of Christianity ; 
and if it denies that man has need of a righteousness 
which is not his ovm, or that the righteousness of Christy 
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offered in the gospel, is a fall title to life, and is 
the life of those who receive it by faith, then it is want- 
ing in the very materials of Christianity. 6. J. 

Soul, Body, and Spirit, p. 252. — ^Your correspondent 
D. T. asks the exact meaning of the Hebrew J^ephesh 
and Ruach, and of the Greek Psyche and Pneuma, The 
Lexicons are full of meanings. I may mention, however, 
that I have counted no fewer than 35 different meanings, 
or rather terms, given to the word Nephesh in our Eng- 
lish Bible, I mean in the authorised version, and about 
17 as representing Ruach. The distinction betwixt 
them is clear enough ; and may, as a general rule, be 
regarded as corresponding to the distmction betwixt 
Psyche and Pneumcu Psyche is the vessel into which 
the materials of thought are poured, and which receives 
first and f undamentallv the principles of the Sarx ; in 
which case it is said to be psychical, which is but another 
name for carnal, as beins the natural state. The psyche, 
however, is ordained to oe the recipient of divine prin< 
oiples ; and if it does receive these, and has these operat 
ing in it, then it is called pneumatlke or spiritual. In 
the former case the nemos iou sarkos is in operation, in 
the latter case the nomos ton hoffiou pneunuUos is in 
operation. What then is the Pneuma ^ It is svnony- 
mous with the law ofOod — ^the nomos tou noos of PanL 
We have the Pneuma when the Sarx has been assaulted, 
and the psyche has admitted into^t divine principles to 
rede therein : he is psychical (* sensual, not having the 
spirit') who is influenced merel;^ by the sensuous things 
witi^ which he is cognisant : he is spiritual who is influ- 
enced by the righteousness of Christ. 

I am aware that Olshausen, the Bishop of Gloucester, 
and others, hold to what is called ' a trichotomy of human 
nature ;' but I am convinced their view is a mistaken 
one ; first, because they thereby destroy the distinction 
which the Scriptures and sound philosophy proclaim, 
that man is made up of body and soul; second, because they 
thrustona superinaucedsomething called Pneuma, which, 
after all, is not a part or ingredient of the Psyche ; and 
third, because the exposition we now give satisfies all 
the demands both of Scripture and philosophy. If your 
correspondent has an^ mfficulty in appljring the prin- 
ciples we have now briefl v set forth, I tlunk it may be 
done to all texts that might be quoted. G. J. 

Additional Qaeries. 

Query on Romans 4.5.— The Vulgate translation of this 
verse concludes with the following words : * Secundum 
propositum gratis Dei.' In English, this would be, 
* according to the purpose of grace, of God ; ' and in 
Greek, * sutrk rii? w^ih^it ;jj«^ir#f vZ ei«i/.* Does any 
Greek manuscript now extant contain these wonls ? 

R. L. 

Marriage with a Deceased W\fe^s Sister.— The advo- 
cates of this union conmionly assert : 1) that, as a plain 
matter of fact, it is not, and never has been unlawful 
among the Jews ; 2) that it was only forbidden in the 
Bomish Church, to ^t money by granting dispensations 
for it ; and 3) that it never was unlawml in England 
till the lust of Henry VIII. after Anne Boleyn, raised in 
his mind the notion that his marriage with the widow of 
his brother was unlawful, and that he mi^ht divorce her. 
He got Cranmer, who had winked at bigamy, to side 
with him, bribed several foreign Universities to concur, 
and then passed the first law in England declaring Cath- 
erine's marriage void. Mary, daughter of Catherine, got 
the marriage declared 'agreeable to God's law' — but 
Elizabeth, finding her reputation in danger, had it 
declared a second time unlawful. Is the Church to have 
no faith apart from laws of Parliament. X. Y. 



Critical Notices. 

TREATISE ON THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OP THE 
DEATH OP CHRIST, and its reUition to the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Christianity, l^ Wiluam 
Stroud, M.D. Second Edition, with Appendix, con- 
taining a Letter on the Subject by Sir Jamjbs Young 
Simpson, Bart., M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. 604. 

(ilasgow: Morison, 
Intropuctton. — I. Investi^tion of the Immediate Cause 
of the Death of Christ : 1) Evangelical Narrative of it ; 
2) Summary of the principal circumstances which 
attended it; 3) Rejection of erroneous explanations of 
it ; 4) Demonstration of the Immediate Cause of it. II. 
Elucidation of Scripture Truth, by the foregoing i^lan- 
ation of the Deatn of Christ: 1) On the doctrine of 
Atonement, in relation to it ; 2) Oii the Types and Pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, in reference to it ; 3) On 
the Narrations and Symbols of the New Testament, in 
regard to it ; 4) On the doctrines and precepts of Chris- 
tianity, in relation to it; 5) On the peculiar Evidence 
of the Truth of Christianity, furnished by the foresoing 
Explanation of the Death of Christ. Conclusion. Notes 
and Illustrations I. — VIII. Appendix. List of Authors 
and Works. 

A SECONP edition of this work shews the interest 
taken in the theory of the learned writer, which is not 
unreasonable in itself, and is fully expounded in this 
handsome volume. We think, however, that the sum 
and substance of the whole might have been comprei>sed 
into a much smaller compass, with advantage to all, 
even to those who delight in somewhat recondite 
researches. 

LETTER TO THE REV. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, 

D.D., LL.D., in answer to his Essay against the 

Johannine Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By 

Kentish Bachs. 12mo, pp. 44. London: Kitto. 

A POWSBFUL exposure of the superfidal objections of the 

so-called modem school of criticism to the Johannine 

authority of the Fourth GospeL Dr D. makes but a 

poor figure in the hands of his critic, who writes with 

great mastery of his subject. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE, and our Duty with regard to 
it ; a Plea for Revision, by Thomas Kinosboll 
Abbott, M.A., University of Dublin. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 69. DubUn : Hodges. 

Sect. I. Lessons from History — Objections considered ; 
II. Hebraisms, Grecisms, Archaisms, kc. ; III. Miscel- 
laneous Instances of Mistranslation ; IV. Instances from 
the Old Testament ; V. Correction of the Text. 
Mat be safely commended as a very sensible and 
praiseworthy caXL to a Christian Duty which has been 
too loujy^ neglected, but the importance and necessity of 
which IS di^y increasing. 

BEETON'S BIBLE DICTIONARY, a Cyclopodia of 
the Truths and Narratives of the Holy Scriptures, 
with the Correct Pronunciation of the Leading Names 
and Words, with their Original Meaniuff. 12mo, 
512 columns. London: Ward, Loo: ^ Tyler. 

A Shillino Dictionary of the Bible, which we hope will 

have as large a sale as it deserves, containing a large 

amount of useful information. 

SYMBOLISM ; an Address on the Use and Abuse of 
Symbols and Art in Worship, by H. Carpenter, B. A., 
Everton. 12mo, pp. 65. London: Philip <C* Son. 

Should any of our readers be inclined to Ritualism, we 

cannot do better than call their special attention to this 

useful 'Address.' 
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Biblical Interpretation. 

{Continued ffvm page 359.) 

97. Caution in regarded to the rule above. — In regard 
to this meaDB, then, of attaining the sense, we must take 
care not to trast too mnch to it, nor to rely solely upon 
it. Nor must we rest satisfied with only some tolerable 
agreement of the sense given with the general scope of 
the writer. This the nmeamed are very apt to do, for 
want of skill in the languages, whence have arisen many 
idle conjectures. We must insist upon an evident and 
necessary connection with the scope of the discourse. 

[But how shall we know when it is emdent and neces- 
9ary? 1) Where a meaning plainly contradicts the 
tenor of a discourse it is to be rejected. 2) When it 
violates the principles of paralleUsm, and the conclusions 
drawn from them, as to the sense of a passage. (See §§ 
80 — 86.) 3) Reject a meaning which gives an inept and 
friffid sense. By a frigid sense is meant one whicn con- 
trioutes neither to argument, nor perspicuity, nor orna- 
ment.] 

98. Second caution in regard to the scope of the dis- 
course. — ^Another caution is, that we compare the mean- 
ing, as discovered by the scope of the writer, with that 
which the usus loquendi affords, and see whether they 
can be made to agree. In other words, we must see 
whether the usus loquendi will tolerate any ^trticular 
sense siven to the passage by the scope of the discourse, 
•peciaBy in respect to words which nave various mean- 
ings, or whether there be any repugnance to it. Occa- 
sionally the meaning derived m)m the scope of the 
writer will lead to a knowledge of something which may 
serve to establish its harmony with the usus loquendi. 

[But to interpret solely from the supposed scope of a 
writer, without the aid and consent of the usus lojuendi, 
and even in opposition to it, belongs rather to rash con- 
jecture than to interpretation by rule. Wherefore this 
help is not to be used unless in cases of ambiguity, or of 
words which are tlwml ktyfiifm, and generaUy in cases 
where the best testimony to the meaning of words is 
either wanting, or is insufficient to determme the sense. 

[The reason why the scope of a discourse is not to be 
resorted to, except in cases where ambiguity arises, is 
that the usus loquendi is the best evidence which can be 
had of the meaning of a passage, and nothing can be 
admitted which shall contradict it where it can be 
established by adequate testimony. But in case one 
doubts what meaning the usus loquendi would assign, or 
at least allow, to any word or phrase, secondary or sub- 
sidiary means, i.e., the scope of the discourse ma^ be 
resorted to, for the sake of obtaining the desired illus- 
tration.] 

99. Use of the context in interpretation. — Of more 
limited extent, but rather more evident, is the rule to 
have recourse to the antecedents and consequents of a 
passage, Le., the coktext, in order that you may deter- 
mine its meaning. This is done for two reasons, either 
that we ma^ choose, out of several meanings, one which 
does not disagree with the usus loquendi, or that the 
meaning of an uncommon word, not explained by the 
usus loquendi, may be discovered. Here, however, we 
must guard against proceeding beyond probability, and 
to do this, we must observe uie same cautions aa have 
been just give^ above. 

[Violence must not be done to words, by forcibly sub- 
jecting them to the context, against etymology, analogy, 
the nues of grammar, and the nature of language. Snt 
in every thing short of this, all good lexicograimers and 
commentators adapt the meaning of words to the con- 
text, in cases too numerous to need any specification.] 
KG. xxrv. 



100. Various comparisons useful in order to discover 
the meaning of words. — Of similar utility for finding the 
sense of amUguous or obscure words, is the comparing 
of subject and attribute, of nouns and adjectives, of 
words accompanied by other words that qualify them, 
which may consist of adverbs, or of nouns joined to the 
word investigated by prepositions, and constituting a 
kind of adverbial paraphrasis ; or finally of disjunctives. 

[Qualia sint subjtcta talia sint attributa, ia the old rule 
of the schools, and of philosophy, founded upon the com- 
mon sense of mankind. In accordance with this, we 
understand as tropical language all those expresBions 
which ascribe hands, feet, eyes, ascent, descent, &c., to 
God, who is a Spirit. The principle in question is of 
vast extent in construing the figurative language of the 
Scriptures, and it also extends to many expressions 
that are not strictly tropical. Too much certainty, 
however, should not be ascribed to it ; for some cases 
occur, where the subject is imperfectly knotcn, and of 
course we are unable to pronounce with confidence what 
attributes may be ascribed to it. 

[E.g., futr* S-^tf x^Utt, R«r i^if serves merely the pur- 
pose of an adjective Qualifying x^iwit, and shewing that 
judgment from extomat appearance only is meant. 

[By disjunctives are meant words placed in antithesis, 
e.g., heaven, earth; spirit, flesh, d:c. The rule for find- 
ing the sense in such cases is obvious, provided the 
meaning of either term can be found. For whatever 
meaning one term has, the other has the opposite ; so 
that if certainty be acquired as to the one, it is of course 
acquired as to the other, which is to be construed as a 
real antWiesis. Compare § 62.] 

101. Analogy of langtiages a means of interpretation. — 
Analogy of languages ma^ also assist m judging of the 
meaning of woms. This is of different kinds. The first 
is analogy of any particular language {i.e., the same 
language with that to be interpreted, which analogy was 
treatedof in a former chapter, and shewn to be useful 
in ascertaining the usus loquendi), the principles of which 
are developed by the precepts of grammarians. l\ is 
necessary here only to touch upon tnis analogy. 

[Analogy means similitude, e.g., from the meaning 
attached to the form of words, their position, their con- 
nection, kc., in one or rather many cases, we argue to 
establish a similarity of meaning, where the phenomena 
are the same, in another. This anal<^ is the founda- 
tion of all the rules of grammar, and ofall that is estab- 
lished and intelligible in language.] 

102. Grammatical analogy us*ftU not only in finding the 
usus lojuendi, hut applicable to some doubtful cases.--- 
E.g., when the kind of meaning generallv considered is 
evident (by comparing other similar words and mctho<ls 
of speaking concerning such things appropriate to the 
language), we may judge of the special force or power 
of the word, by aid of grammatical analogy, as 1 Pet. 
5.5, where many critics have attached to iy»»fi^r»rh 
an emphatic sense, we must compare the other Greek 
phrases which relate to clothing or investing. And thus 
we shall see that wt^i, itfi^i, U, are not unfrequently used 
in composition without any accession of meaning to the 
verb therebv ; and that iyyftf^ii^mrit is not necessarily 
more than l»ltfV«t#/i, with which it is commuted in Clemens 
Rom. Ep. I. p. 39. A good interpreter should be well 
versed in such comparisons. 

1(W. Analogy of Kindred languages.— Anoiker analogy 
is that of kindred languages ; either as descended from 
one common stock, as Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic, or derived the one from the other, as Latin and 
Greek. The former kind of analogy Schultena has ex- 

Slained, and often had recourse to it, in his Origines 
ting. Heb., and in his various commentaries. 
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[SioTUB says that dialects differ only in the mode of . 
declining, in the pronunciation and fonn of words, ftc, I 
and ran^B the Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic, among the , 
dialects of the Hebrew, while he calls the Latin and> 
Greek cognate languages. General usage, however, is i 

rlnst hnn, for cognate languages of the Hebrew is . 
ost the appropriate name of those which he calls 
dialects.} 

104. Cse of thi^ analogy. — This analogy is of use to 
the interpreter, not only in assisting him, by the aid of 
one dialect, to restore roots whi<£ have perished in 
another that is the subject of his investigation, and thus 
opening a way of access to the signification of words, 
but stifi more useful as a means of illustrating and con- 
firming that sense of words, which the scope of the dis- 
course conmiends. 

[This is a subject deeply interesting to eveiy student 
of the original languages of the Bible, especiidly of the 
Hebrew. Analogy, moderately and judiciously used, is 
of ^reat worth, but pushed too far, it degenerates into 
a violation of all the fundamental rules of interoretation.] 

105. Etymology an uncertain guide. — ^The fluctuating 
use of words, which prevails in every langu^e, gives 
rise to frequent changes in their meaning. 'Diere arc 
but few words in any language which always retain 
their radical and primary meaning. Great care there- 
fore is necessary m the interpreter, to guard against 
rash etymological ex^esis, which is often very fallacious. 
Etymology often belongs rather to the history of lan- 
guage than to the illustration of its present meaning, 
and rarely does it exhibit anything more than a specious 
illustration. 

[See an admirable illustration of tlus, in Campb. lY. 
§§ 15—25.] 

106. Expressions which convey a similar meaning are to 
be compared, although in respect to etymology they may 
differ. — ^That analogy is particularly useful to an inter- 
preter, which leads him not only to compare similar 
words and phrases, and so cast li^t from tne one upon 
the other, but also to compare expressions, which, 
though dissimilar in respect to etvTnology, are employed 
to designate the same idea. Of this nature are irtmfti- 
y«r v^$ riif ifiMfirimv compared with the Latin adaictus 
alicuif and «^f li« m-v^cg compared with ambustus, when 
the Latin words are used tropically. So we may com- 
pare the Hebrew D:Vp 1*39 with the Greek U^aitit. 
For as the Greeks clearly use imvcitir where the Latins 
say e medio, so ixroS^vv and D:^f3 p59 are so much 
alike, that the Greek would almost seem to be made out 
of the Hebrew phrase. Hence we may see that the 
sense of D*?r5 y^^ is e medio. 

107. Foundation of analogy in all languages. — ^No one 
can doubt that men are affected in nearly the same way 
by objects of sense. Hence those who speak of the 
same objects perceived and contemplated m the same 
manner, although they may use language that differs in 
respect to etymolo^, yet must be supposed to have 
meant the same thmg, and on this account, the one 
may be explained by the other. 

[Men are physically and mentally affected in the same 
manner by very many objects, and, of course, it may 
be presumed that t^ey entertain and mean to express 
the same ideas concerning these objects, however vari- 
ous their language may be. Besides, modes of expres- 
sion are often communicated from one people to another. 
Of the use to be made of these facts, the following sec- 
tion treats.] 

108. Uac of the ahove general principle, — In general, 
this principle is of ^reat extent, and of much use to the 
interpreter in judging of the meaning of tropical Ian- 
gita^e, and in avoiding fictitious emphasis. Accordingly, 
we niid it resorted to now and then Dy great interpreters, 



with great profit But it needs much and accurate 
knowledge of many tongues to use it discreetly, whence 
it is not to be wondered at, that its use is not very 
common among interpreters. 

[The following general cautions, on the subject of 
comparing words and language with each other, may be 
of some utility : 1) The meaning in each or any language 
is not to be resolved into the authority of lexicons, but 
of good writers. 2) Words, phrases, tropes, &c., of 
any ancient language, are to be judged of by the rules of 
judging amonff those who spoke that language, and not 
by those which prevail in modem times, and have origi- 
nated from different habits and tastes. 3) Guard against 
drawing conclusions as to the meaning of words in the 
same or different languages, from fanciful etymolo^, 
similarity or metathesis of letters, Ac. 4) When the 
sense of words can be ascertained in any particular 
language by the ordinary means, other languages, even 
kindred ones, should not be resorted to, except for the 
purpose of increased illustration or conformation. 5) 
Take good care that real similitude exists, whenever 
comparison is made.] 

109. Inteipreta^on by appeal to the nature of things, 
the common sense, views, and feelings of men, d'C. — We 
must also resort to the nature of things, and tJie analogy 
of the sentiment which a writer is inculcating, that we 
may find the true meaning of his words, and not attri- 
bute to them more nor less than he did. Every writer, 
spontaneously or from education, feels that his readers 
must understand what he is saying, so that there is no 
danger of misapprehension. It happens not unfrequently 
that, on this account, he uses language which is not 
altogether accurate, if it be judged by the rules of logiod 
precision. Of this nature are catcuiresis, hyperbole, hy- 
pallage, and those phrases which assert generally what 
is true of only a part, or of some particular kind. These 
and other like modes of speech are introduced by vulgar 
custom into every language, 8X)ecially into the oriental 
ones. They abound in poetry and oratory. Nor is there 
any particular reason that a writer should tako special 
pains to avoid them. It is necessary, therefore, in these 
cases, to have recourse, for the sake of interpretation, to 
the nature of things, to innate conceptions, common 
sense, and the plain elements of knowledge. Moreover, 
we must avoid urging mere verbal criticism too far, or 
introducing far-fetchcS etymologies, or hastily concluding 
that the expression of the author is faulty. Language 
is made by prevailing usage, nor can that be umlty 
language which agrees with the usage of tiiose who are 
well skilled in it. Wherefore grammatical anomalies are 
not only tree from fault when predominant usage sanc- 
tions them, but they become a part of the language, so 
that one who departs from them may be said to write 
inaccurately. 

[E.g., tJie mind is inflamed; in interpreting which ex- 
pression, we resort to the nature of the mind, to shew 
that the sense of inflamed must be tropicaL So when 
the sun is said to rise, go down, &c.; God to ascend, 
descend, &c., we resort to the real nature of the subjects 
in question, in order to explain the language. So, in ex- 
plaining prophetic language, if the event prophesied have 
come to pass, we resort to the history of the event, to 
cast light on the language which predicts it. 

[E.g. , pluck out thy right eye; cut offOty right hand. In 
construing this, our views of the worUi of life, and of 
our members, our views of duty as to the preservation 
of life and usefulness, and our knowledge of tiie nature 
of the Christian religion in general, all conspire to lead 
us to reject the literal exposition, and to give the words 
a tropical sense. So when Christ tells his disciples to 
saiute no one by the xcay, &c. ; and, in like maimer, in 
iimumerable other cases. 
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' [Ab to the varions figores of speech mentioned in the 
section above, can it be doubted whether they occur in 
the Scriptures ? CatckchresU is the use of a word so as to 
attribute to a thins what cannot be really and actually 
predicated of it. When the heavens then are said to 
listen, the floods to clap their hands, the hills to skip, 
the trees of the forest to exuU, what is this but cata- 
chresis of the boldest kind ? Hyperbole magnifies a thing 
beyond its real greatness. When the Saviour says. It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter hUo the kingdom of Ood, which is 
afterwards explained as simply meaning, 'how luuxlly 
shall they that have riches be saved;' was not his lan- 
guage hyperbole F Hypallage means a chance of appro- 
priate language for inappropriate. E.g., LiDlc 1.64, his 
mouth ana his tongue Jiuf^^fi. The student, however, 
must not be content with a meagre note on this great 
subject. Let him peruse and re-peruse 'Lowth's Lec- 
tures on Hebrew Poetry,' where the nature, design, and 
extent of figurative language in the Scriptures is better 
unfolded than in any other book of which I have any 
knowledge. 

[In regard to that usage, by which the whole is put 
for a part, and a part for the whole, it is by no means 
unfrequent in the Scriptures. How often do we meet 
with fl'Sr or wm^rtf, when only a large or considerable 
number is intended ! On the other hand, a part is put 
as the representative of the whole, in veiy many pas- 
sages, e.g., Ps. 8.7, 8 ; Rom. 8.38, 39. Surely, in the last 
example here, the apostle does not mean to say that the 
things which he particularises are the only thm^ which 
are unable to separate us from the love of Chnst. He 
means to say that nothing whatever can effect a separa- 
tion. In all such cases, the extent, the nature of the 
subject, and scope of the discourse, must determine the 
latitude in which the words are to be taken. 

[Especially must common sense be appealed to in the 
interpretation of parables, allegories, and all kinds of 
figurative language, proverbial expressions, &c. Ever^ 
writer addresses himself to the common sense of his 
fellow men.] 

110. lite error of pressing etymologies too far not unfre- 
quent, — The faidt of pressing etymologies too far, is more 
general than we shoiud be apt to imagine. For not only 
are they guilty of this fault, who explain all words by 
tracing them to their primitive meaning (which is very 
common), but those also who always insist too strenu- 
ously on the ordinary and grammatical force of a word. 
Hence arise many false interpretations and fictitious 
emphasis. But of this more hereafter. 

ry. — ON FINDING THE USUS LOQUENDI OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

111. What has been said thus far in this treatise, has 
respect to the laws of interpretation generally considered. 
We come now to treat of our subject with reference to 
the exemis of the New Testament. 

1 12. Knowledge of the New Testament dialect important. 
— In the first place, we must inquire concerning the kind 
of language or dialect in general, which the writers of the 
New Testament use, for a knowledge of this is highly 
important, in order that we may be able to find tiie sense 
of the words and judge of it, as will speedily be ^ewn. 

113. Hie question to be here investigated. — This subject 
in general is comprised in a single question, viz.. Is 
the New Testament in its words, phrases, and form of 
lancuige, pure classic Greeks or does it partake of the 
Hebrew idiom ? 

The former is defended by Pfochen, Stolbeig, E. 
Schnidt, Blackwall, Georgi, and a few others not very 
eminent for their knowl^lge of Greek; the latter by 
Eraemus, Luther, Melancthon, Camerarius, Beza, Drusius, 



Casaubon, Glass, Gataker, Solan, Olearius, Vorstius, 
and many others who were well skilled in the Greek 
language ; ^ ith whom also Origen and Chrysostom a^^ree. 
[We call that a pure style which has neither barbarisms 
nor solecisms in it.] 

1 14. What is exclttded from the present question. — That 
this question may be rightly understood, and judged of, 
we must premise, that the inquiry is not, whether some 
have not mistaken, or do not still mistake, pure Greek 
expressions for Hebndsms. We may readily concede 
this; for error may be and has been committed here, 
and there are some modes of speech which are common 
to all languages. 

115. Tne question further limited. — Nor is the question, 
whether the same Greek tcords and phrases, occurring in 
the New Testament, may be found in good Greek authors. 
This we may often concede. Nor do we inquire, whether 
some phrase, apparently a Hebraism, may be found in 
some sublime or traffic poet, e.g., in ^Eschylus or Sopho- 
cles, and used in the same sense ; as ^n^i for the main 
land. For poets, specially these and lyric ones, say 
many things in an unusual way, which are not to be imi- 
tated in common usage. They even intermix foreign 
expressions, and sometimes use antiquated phrases. 
Many such things Stanley has noted in .^schylus, and 
Zwingle in Pincuir, whose preface to this author should 
be read. The same is the case in Sophocles. 

1 16. Tlie same subject continued. — Nor is it inconsistent 
with the purity of New Testament Greek that certain 
words are found, which designate objects unknown to 
the Greeks, and are therefore to be understood in a man- 
ner different from Greek usage, because they borrow 
their meaning from the Hebrew manner of speaking. 
Of this kind are r/mf, fttreifm, and other words. 

117. Tlie question directly stated, — The question, as to 
the idiom of the New Testament, turns on the use of 
such words and phrases as designate those objects that 
the Greeks are accubtomed to designate ; and the inquiry 
here must be, whether such words in the New Testament 
are used in the same sense which the Greeks attach to 
them ; and whether phrases not only have the same syn- 
tax as that of classic Greek, but also the same sense as in 
the Greek authors, for this is essential to the purity of 
language. E.g., h»ets»rv9n used for liberality; ii/X«y/« for 
plenty; »•!»«» for profane. So also lUmu iyivin«y «>«» ei«?, 
m(T»9 ^ttytir, «'«(crrn»«4 U«iwt$t rU$s, &c., have a peculiar 
sense in the New Testament. 

118. With what kind of Greek is the New Testament to 
be compared ? — In regard to the writers with whom the 
New Testament Greek is to be compared, we must see 
that they themselves are pure, i.e., ancient prosaic au- 
thors, who have not derived anything in their style from 
the Scriptures of the New Testament ; and then histori- 
cal writers must be compared with historical, doctrinal 
with doctrinal, poetical with poetical. 

[Several hymns in the New Testament, and most of 
the Apocaljrpee, with occasional quotations from the 
poetry of the Old Testament, are poetical in their nature, 
though not in their form ; at least they are not in the 
form of Greekpoetry.] 

119. New TestameiU, Oreek not pure, — The question 
being thus stated and defined, we de^, without hcsita^ 
tion, that the diction of the New Testament is pure 
Greek ; and contend that it is modeled after the Hebrew, 
not only in single words, phrases, and figures of speech, 
but in the general texture of the language. This can be 
established by clear examples, more numerous than even 
those who acree with us in opinion have supposed. For 
Luke himself, who is usually thought to be the most 
pure in his style, has innumerable Hebraisms. The very 
beginning of his Gospel, after a short preface of pure 
Greek, immediately goes into the use of the Hebrew 
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idiom so exactly, that it seems to be translated literally 
from a Hebrew originaL 

120. SoTfie phrases are common to Ch'eeh and Hebrew. — 
To prove that Hebrew-Greek is the language of the New 
Testament, by citing examples here, would be superflu- 
ous, as these may be found in abundance by consulting 
the works of Olearius, Vorstius, Leusden, Glass, and 
others. It may be proper, however, to remark, that al- 
though certain phrases may be found in pure Greek, vet 
they may also be Hebraisms. For it may happen, that 
a writer, in translating a Hebrew expression, may adopt 
words used by a eooo Greek writer; which is an obser- 
vation sanctioned by the authority of Gataker, Hemster- 
huis, Kaphel, and others ; e.g,f x'^k'^* X'*V*** metum 
metuere, which are eood Greek and Latin, are also literal 
translations of the Hebrew lo© ii3?. 

121. Arguments to support the sentiment expressed in § 
119. — It is no small arcument for the Hebraistic style of 
the New Testament, that many parts of it can be more 
easily translated into Hebrew than into any other lan- 
guage, as Erasmus Schmidius confesses, though a stren- 
uous defender of the classic purity of the New Testa- 
ment. Nay, many parts of the New Testament can be 
explained in no other way than by means of the Hebrew. 
Moreover, in many passases there would arise an absurd 
or ridiculous meamng u they should be interpreted 
according to a pure Greek idiom, as appears from the 
examples produced by Werenfels, and Ernest! in his 
essay De difficuUL ttUervr. gramm. N, Test, § 12, to 
which many others might easily be added. Theology 
would have been fr^ed from many erroTB that have crept 
in, if Hebraisms had not been interpreted as pure 
Greek, as Melancthon in his Commentaries has fre- 
quently shewn. 

122. Additional argument, — It is another argument in 
favour of the Hebraisms of the New Testament, that 
former Greek and Latin interpreters, who have followed 
the manner of classic Greek in their interpretations, have 
often tortured the sense, and made it plamly inept; e.g., 
in explaining voUi^ftt^ riXii«rnr«r, as Melanc&on remiuks. 
The same tmnff has happened to modem interpreters who 
are ignorant of the Hebrew idiom, while to those who 
are acquainted with it such passages are very plain. 
But mistakes on such ground could not be made if the 
apostles had written pure Greek. 

123. Objections ansioered. — We need not be under any 
apprehension that the di^ty of the New Testament 
will suffer by the admission that Hebraisms may be 
found in its style. Truth cannot injure religion, and 
many reasons, moreover, may be given, why the Hebrew- 
Greek style was proper and necessary for the New Testa- 
ment writers. 

For 1) The writers of the New Testament could not 
spontaneously write Greek well, inasmuch as they were 
bom and educated Hebrews, nor did they learn Greek 
in a scholastic way, nor were they accustomed to the 
reading of Greek authors. This is trae of Paul as well as 
the others. For although he was bom at Tarsus, where 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy were established, it 
does not follow that he attended them, nor that he was 
familiar with the Greek poets, because he auotes a single 
verse from one of them. Greek taste, style, and litera- 
ture were plainly foreign to a man who l>elonged to the 
most rigid of the sect of the Pharisees, and was brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel. 

2) Nor was it congruous that the Holy Spirit should 
inspire the apostles to write pure Greek. For passing 
I'V the consideration, that if they had written classic 
Greek no critic would now admit that they were the 
uuthora of the books ascribed to them, we may say that 
the apostles themselves would not have understood their 
own language, i >99 by addi^onal inspiration given for 



this very purpose. Much less would the comfnon pdc^ 
among the Jews have understood it, for whom these 
books, for the most, part, were primarily written, and 
who, through hatred of the Greeks and of Grecian elo- 
quence, would not have approved of a classic style, it 
being so contrary to the diction of the Septuagint, and 
so diverse from the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Finally, as the New Testament is built upon the Old, 
the same diction ouffht to be preserved throughout. 

124. Hebrew-Oreeh idioni does not neeesaar^p maJx the 
style of the Kew Testament obscure, — Nor does the He- 
brew idiom of the New Testament injure its per^icuity. 
Every writer has special reference to his own times, to 
those for whom he primarily writes, not to future times, 
so as to neglect his cotemporaries. The obscurity which 
arises from this mode of writing is not a necessary one, 
but results merely from -the change which time makes in 
languages. It is an obscurity common to all good ancioit 
writers, for the ground of it lies in the ignorance of later 
readers, and not in the writers. 

125. Language of Hie New Testament is Hebrew-Oretk, 
— Hence the style of the New Testament may justly be 
named Hebreuj-Oreek. If any with Scaliger and Drosius 
choose to call it UeUenistiCf let them not with Heinsius 
understand by this a peculiar diaiect, which Sahnaaius 
has sufficiently refuted. Nor would I name it the Alex- 
andrian dialect, for the Jews in other places wrote in the 
same style. The Alexandrian dialect, concerning which 
there is extant a little book of one Irenseus, an Alex- 
andrian grammarian, respects merely peculiarities of 
language appropriate to the Alexandrians, such, for 
example, as existed amons the Attics, lonians, &c. 
Some choose to call it the Macedonian dialect, because 
many words in the New Testament are peculiar to the 
Macedonians, and the language agrees more with tiiat of 
Poly bins, Diodoms Siculus, Sc, than witii that of the 
ancient Greek writers. 

126. It also comprises LcUinisms. — ^Nor is all which it 
not pure Greek of course to be named HehraismSy for 
some words are of Latin derivation, occasioned by inter- 
course with the Romans, and others are of the Syriac^ 
Chaldee, or Eabbinic dialect. Vide Olearius de Stylo 
Nov. Test. Sect didac. ii. iii; et Wetstenium ad N. 
Test. Acta. 13. 48. 

[Besides Latinisms, as ewtntuyMrm^, it«vrr«i««, and sock 
phrases as XM/i^mt 9^vftfi$yXiav, consilium capere, t^ym^imf 
Uvtmi, operam dare, &c., there are Persian words to be 
found in the New Testament, as Xc^«, umym, myymfimit; 
Syriasms, as«/S^, /ut^mv aim; also Chaldaisms and Kab- 
binisms. See Marsh's Michaelis, on the New Teetament 
idioms.] 

127. Method of finding the usus loquendi of the New 
Testament not difficult,— These thinm being settled re- 
specting the general nature of ihe New Testament dic- 
tion, it will be easy to point out the method of ascer- 
taining the usus loquendi, and of drawing aid from it in 
the interpretation of particular passages so as to aaairt 
the interpreter. 

128. M%des for finding the usus lomtendL — ^First, the in- 
terpreter should be well skilled in tiie Greek and Hebrew 
idioms, so that he can distinguish between pure Gnekj 
and that method of writing which is derived from another 
language. This is necessaiy in order rightly to interprei 
either. In recard to good Greek, he must specially con- 
sult not only uie writers who have used the popolaur lan- 
guage, but writers of a proximate i^ who have im^ated 
the Attic diction, though not stndionaly. Ainong these 
are Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and Aitemidoms; in 
which authors "are many words common to the New 
Testament, either not used at aU l»y the old Greeks, 
or else used in a different sense. 

{To be continued.) 
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Brief OatUne of Hindu Mythology. 

(Concluded from p. 282.) 

4. The Nayikas. — These are female companions of 
Dorgd, and are worshipped at the festivals of this god- 
dess. Eight of them have a pre-eminence over the rest. 
The Tantra-sdstras declare that these females visit the 
worshippers either as their wives, or as their mothers, 
and shew them how they may obtain heaven, or, as 
sisters, bring them to any female they choose, and 
reveal whatever they desire to know of the present or 
future. He who wishes to obtain the company of a 
N4yik& must worship her thrice a day, and repeat her 
name at nisht in a cemetery for 7, 15, or 30 days. On 
the last ni^t he must continue to repeat her name till 
she appears to him, and asks what he wishes for. She 
remams with him during the night, and departs next 
morning leaving with mm presents to a large amount, 
which, nowever, he must expend next day, or they will 
all evaporate. If the worslupper wishes to ffo to any 
place m the three worlds, the N&yikiL takes hini there 
m a moment. If, after cohabitii^; with a N4yik4, he 
cohabits with any other female, the N4yik4 immediately 
destroys him. 

5. The Yakshas are the servants of Kuv^ra, the god 
of riches, and fly throng the world preserving the 
wealth of men. Kuv6ra is worshipped at the festival 
of LakshmC, and at all other great festivals, but he has 
no separate feast, image, or temple. The R4m4yana 
relates that KuvSra, by prayer to Brahm4, along with 
religiotts austerities, obtamed Lank4 (Ceylon), the very 
mire of whose street is gold. Here he reigned till Bima 
dispossessed him. Branm4 also gave hmi the chariot 
Poshpaka, which had the property of expansion and of 

foing wherever the charioteer wished. From Lank4, 
Luvera went to Mount Kaildsa, where he is supposed 
still to remain. 

6. ThePiSACHAsaregoblins, messengers of the gods, who 
guard the sacred pla(^, the resorts of pilgrims; sixty 
uionsand guard the Ganges from the approach of the 
profane. 

7. The other Servants of the €k>ds, of inferior order, axe 
the Oudghakas, the Siddas, the Bhtitas, and the Chir- 
anas. Besides which, there are several orders oi female 
attcoddants, especially on I>urg& and Siva, as the Yoginis, 
Ddkinis, Kakinfs, Sakinis, Bhdtinis, and Pretinis. 

III.— ON THE AVATAJLAS AND TERRESTRIAL DEITIES. 

Some of these are worshipped with more show than 
any of the celestial deities, while the records of their 
exploits constitute the principal themes of the more 
popular Hind6 literature. 

1. Krishna. — He was one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, the object of which was the destruction of the 
kings Sisup6la and Kansa, and a number of giants. 
His birth-place was Mathur&. His father was Vasu- 
deva, a Ksnatriya ; his mother Devakf . Kansa seeking 
to destroy him when an infant, his father fled to the 
Forest Vrindi-vana, and concealed him in the house of 
Nanda; hence he is sometimes called the son of Nanda. 

The images of Krishna represent him as a black man, 
holding a flute to his moutn with both his hands; his 
mistress B£dh4 standing on his left. Many stories are 
recorded of Krishna in uie Pur4nas, but his history and 
character are best known, both to Hindus and Europeans, 
from his being sot forth so fully in the celebrated work 
— ^written in the Braj Bh&ka (a dialect of the Hindi 
lan^age)— the Prem Sugar, by Sri Lallu Lall Kab, 
which has been translated into English by Captain 
Hollings and Professor Eastwick. 

In his infancy he is said to have deprived a giantess 



of her breath, who had poisoned her breast before giving 
him to suck. Nanda's wife, one day, when looking into 
his mouth, had a view there of the three worlds, with 
Brahmd, Vishnu, and Siva sitting on their thrones. At 
eight years of age he took up Mount Govardhana in his 
arms and held it as an umbrella over the heads of the 
villagers and their cattle during a dreadful storm with 
which the angry king of heaven was overwhelming them ; 
he created a number of cattle, and also of children, to re- 
place those which Brahmi had slokn from Vrinddvana ; 
ne destroyed a lai|(e hydra which had poisoned the waters 
of the Yamuna («nunna) ; he seduced the wife of Ayana- 
ghosha, a Vaisya, and sported with 16,000 milkmaids in 
the wilderness of Vrinda. He next assumed four arms 
and destroyed Kansa, whose father he placed on the 
throne instead of him. After this he was engaged in 
various quarrels, and had to combat with many formid- 
able enemies, which induced him to build a fort at 
Dw4raka in Guzerat, where he took up his abode and 
married two wives. He next joined the family of 
Yudhishthira in their war with the race of Duryodhana 
(the subject of the Mah4bh4rata) ; and, lastly, destroyed 
Sisup41a. He closed his life with an act worthy of such 
a character, by destroying his whole progeny, and was at 
len^ himself accidentally killed by an arrow while 
sitting under a tree. 

It is very possible that, if any authentic Hindu history 
could be discovered, many of these facts would be found 
recorded in the life of a Hindti king of the name, which 
facts have been embellished and distorted by the Asiatic 
poets till they have elevated the hero into a god. 

The temples dedicated to Krishna are very numerous, 
and it is a scandalous fact, that the image of H4dh& his 
mistress, and not those of his wives Rukmini and 
Satyabhima, always accompanies that of ELrishna. Pan- 
tomimic entertainments are frequently held, at which the 
lewd actions of this sod are exhibited. Six parts out of 
ten of the whole Hind6 population of Bengal are supposed 
to be disciples of this god in particular, and numerous 
festivals are anniudly kept in his honour. 

2. GoPALA and Gopinatha. These are both images of 
Krishna in his childhood. In the former the infant god 
is represented as resting on one knee, and with his right 
hana extended, cravins sweetmeats from his mother. 
A cdebrated image of Gopin4tha is set up at Agradwipa, 
where an annual festival is held in the month Chaitra. 
Multitudes of lewd women are always present at these 
festivals, and the most abominable mdecencies are per- 
petrated. 

3. Jagoannatha (vulgarly, ' Juogernath '). This is 
another, and perhaps the most famous form of Krishna. 
The ima^e has no legs, and only stumps of arms. The 
head ana legs are very large. At the festivals, Br&hmans 
adorn him with silver or golden hands. 

Krishna having been accidentally killed by Angada, a 
hunter, he left the body to rot under a tree. Some pious 
persons, however, collected the bones of Krishna and 
placed them in a box. There they remained till king 
Indra-dhumna (a great ascetic) was directed by Vishnu 
to form the image of Jagganndtha, and put into its 
belly these bones of Krishna. Visvakarma (the architect 
of the gods) undertook to prepare it, on condition that he 
should be left undisturbed till its completion. The im- 
patient king, however, after fifteen days, went to the spot, 
on which Visvakarma desisted from his work, and left the 
god without hands or feet. The King was much discon- 
certed, but on praying to Brahmi, he promised to make 
the ima^ famous m its present shape. Indra-dhumna 
then invited all the gods to be present at the setting up 
of this image. Brahm4 himself acted as high-priest, and 
gave eyes and a soul to the ffod, which completely estab- 
ushed the fame of Jaggannatha. This image is said to 
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lie in a pool, near the famous temple at Jaggannitha- 
kshetra {i.e. Jaggan&th's field), near the town of Purl in 
Orissa, commonly called by the English, Juggemath's 
Pagoda. 

There are many other temples to J^gann&tha in Ben- 
sal and other parts of India besides that in Orissa, built 
bv rich men as works of merit, and endowed with lands, 
villages, and money, at which the worship of the god is 
performed every morning and evening. 

There are two great annual festivals in honour of the 
god, viz., the Sn4n-y4tr4 in the month Jyaistha (May- 
June), and the Rath-yatra in the following month Asarha. 
lliese are everywhere most numerously attended, but 
especially those celebrated at the great temple at PuH. 
Thither pilgrims from the remotest comers of India flock 
to pay tneir adoration at the unhallowed shrine. Be- 
tween two and three thousand persons, it is computed, used 
to lose their lives on the annual pilgrimages to this temple, 
and not less than 200,000 worehippers were present at 
the festirids, from which the Brahmans draw an immense 
revenue. Since the withdraMrment of the large annual 
grant, however, which the British Christian Government 
of India, till very recently, made to the Orissa Temple, 
the numbers attending these festivals have very greatly 
diminished. All the land within twenty miles round 
the * Pagoda ' is considered holy, but the most sacred 
spot is an area of about 650 feet square, which contains 
fifty temples, the most conspicuous of which is a lofty 
tower, about 184 feet in height, and about 28 feet square 
inside, in which the idol, with his brother Bala-Rama, 
and his sister Subhadra, is lodced. 

At the Snan-yatra (or bathing festival) the god is 
bathed by pouring water on his head during the reading 
of incantations. At the Kath-yatra (or car festival) the 
carriage, containing the three images (which has sixteen 
wheels and two wcxKlen horses) is drawn by the devotes, 
by means of a hawser, for some distance. On this 
occasion many cast themselves beneath the ponderous 
wheels and were crushed to death. 

4. Rama, that is, Rama-Chandra — and who must not 
be confounded with either Bala-Rama, the brother of 
Jaggannatha(t.«. Krishna), or with Parasu-Rama, another 
of the incarnations of Vishnu — is the hero of the cele- 
brated Epic of Vidmfkf, the Ramayana. But as a brief 
outline of that work, containing a history of the adven- 
tures of this deified hero, has been ^ven in ' Small's 
Handbook of Sanscrit Literature,* it will be unnecessary 
to add much further under the present head. 

Tae image of Rama is painted green. He is represented 
as sitting on a throne, or on Hanuman the monkey, with 
a crown on his head. He holds in one hand a bow, in the 
other an arrow, and has a bundle of arrows slung at his 
back. 

The birth of Eama forms the seventh of the Hindii 
incarnations. On the birth-day of this god the Hind6 
merchants beffin their new year's accounts, i.e. on the 
ninth day of tne increase of the moon in Chaitra (March- 
April). At the time of death many Hindfis write the 
name of Rajna on the breast and forehead of the dying 
person, with earth takeu from the banks of the Ganges, 
and as thev follow the corpse to the Smasarij or place of 
burning, tney repeat the formula, Bavt nam bachata hai, 
(i.e., * the name of Ram saves,') believing that, through 
the efficacy of this name, the deceased, instead of beins 
dragged to Yama to be judged, will immediately ascend 
to heaven. The tiM or mark put on tl^e forehead by 
the disciples of Rama resembles a trident. The Rama- 
huts, a class of medicants, impress likewise on diflferent 
parts of their bodies Rama's name and the figure of his 
foot. 

The worship paid to him is much the same as that to 
Krishna. An annual festival is held on his birth-day, 



The Dolyatfa (or swinging festival) is also celebrated 
on that day, and kept as a fast, when his three brothen, 
Bharata, Lakshmana, and Shatranga, are also worshipped. 
Many small temples are erected to his honour. 

6. VisvAKARMA was the son of Brahma, and the archi- 
tect of the gods. His image is painted white, has three 
eyes, holds a club in his right hand, wears a crown, a neck- 
lace of gold, and rings on his wrists. He presides over 
the arts, manufactures, etc. 

The worship of Visvakarma is celebrated four times a 
year by all artificers, to obtain success in their business. 

The ceremonies may be performed either by night or by 
day before any implement of trade. On these occasions 
the worshippers make a feast to their neighbours on as 
liberal a scale as their means will allow. 

6. Kama-deva, the Indian Cupid. He was the son 
of Brahma, and is represented as a beautiful youth, hold- 
ing in his hand a bow and arrow of flowers. He is 
always supposed to be accompanied by his wife Rati, by 
spring personified, the cuckoo, the humming bee, and 
gentle breezes, and is represented as wandering throu^ 
the three worlds. The uns^e of this god is never made 
in Bengal, but on the 13th daj of the moon's increase in 
Chaitra, an annual festival is held, when the ceremonies 
are performed before the Salgrama, an ammonite stone, 
considered as the emblem of Vishnu. When a bride 
leaves her father's house to go to her husband for the 
first time, petitions are addressed to this god for children, 
and for happiness in the married state. 



IV. — ^PRINCIPAL FEMALE TEBREOTRIAL DETIIES. 

1. SiTA, the daughter of Janaka, king of Mithila, and 
the wife of R^a, who is always worshipped along with 
her husband. She is represented as a yellow woman, 
covered with jewels. 

2. Radha, who was the wife of Ayana-ghosha, cow- 
herd of Gokula, where Krishna resided in his youth. 
Through Varaf , a procuress, he seduced Radha, and took 
her to a forest near the Yamuna, where they continued 
till Krishna left her to make war against Kansa. 

3. RuKMiNi and Satya-bhaha. These were the most 
distinguished wives of Krishna. He had six others, but 
is always associated with his mistress Radha, and not 
with his lawful wives. 

4. Subhadra was the sister of Jacganatha, and is 
always worshipped with her brother andplaced with him 
in his temples. 

V. — DEIFIED RIVERS. 

Among the objects of Hindu worship, certain rivers 
occupied a very important place, both as male and female 
divinities — (Nada and Nadi. ) The worship of these rivers 
is performed at certain auspicious seasons as declared 
in tne Sastra, and at some of the great festivals. Certain 
particular pajts of these rivers are held peculiarly sacred, 
and draw great numbers of devotees : as the sources of 
the Ganges ; the union of the Ganges, the Yamuna, and 
the Saraswati at Prayaga (Allahabad); the branching of 
this united river into three streams at Triv^ni, the 
embouchure of the Ganges, etc. These waters are used 
for food, medicine, bathing, reli^ous ceremonies, etc. ; 
and, formerly) when a Hindu kmg was crowned, th^ 
were poured upon his head as a part of the ceremonial of 
his consecration, 

I. Gang A (the Ganges). This goddess is represented 
as a white woman, wearing a crown, sitting on the sea 
animal mdkarat and havins; in her right hand a lotusy 
and in her left the lute. Sue is called the daughter of 
Himavat, though some Puranas declare that she was pro- 
duced from the sweat of Vishnu's foot, which Brahma 
cauffht and preserved in hie alms' dish. 

The Ramayuia, Mahabharata, and Skanda-Purana 
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ffive long acconntB of the descent of Ganga from heaven. 
When Uanga was brouffht from heaven, the gods, con- 
scious that their sins abo needed washing away, and of 
the peculiar efficacy of its waters for the purpose, 
petitioned Brahma on the subject, who soothed them by 

Sromising that Ganga should remain in heaven and 
escend to the earth also. The soddess, therefore, was 
called Mandakini in heaven, and Ganga on earth, and 
Bhoffavati in patala. The Hindus particularly choose 
the Banks of this river for their worship, as the merit of 
works performed here, according to the Sastras, is greatly 
augmented. In the months of Vaisaka, Jyaishtha, 
K^u-tika, and Magha, the merit is greater than in other 
months, as at the full moon in these months it is stiU 
more enhanced. The Puranas declare that the sight, 
the name, or the touch of Ganga, takes away all sin, 
however heinous, that thinking of Gansa, at a distance, 
is sufficient to remove the taint of sin, out bathing in it 
has blessings surpassing all imagination. 

The Hindus are, consequently, very anxious to die in 
sight of the Ganges, that their sins may be washed 
away at the last moments. A person in his last agonies 
is freauently dragged from his bed and friends, and 
carried, in the hottest or the coldest weather, from 
whatever distance, to the river side, where he lies, if a 
poor man, without covering day and night till he expires. 
With the pangs of death upon nim he is placed up to the 
middle in the water and drenched with it. Leaves of 
the tulct9i plant are also put into his mouth, while his 
relations call upon him to repeat, and repeat for him, 
the names of Rimia, Hari, Narayana, Brahma, Ganga, &c. 
For a person to die in the house, and not on the river- 
side, is considered, not only a great nusfortime, but a 
cause of infamy. Dead bodies are brought by relations 
to be burnt near the river, and when they cannot bring 
the whole body, it is not uncommon to bring a single 
bone and throw it into the river, in the hope that it wiU 
help to save the soul of the deceased. Home persons 
even drown themselves in the Ganges, in the sure and 
certain hope of ascension to heaven. 

On account of the veneration in which the water of 
this river is held, it is used in English Courts of Justice 
to swear upon, as the Koran in the case of the Mussul- 
mans, and the Bible in that of Christians ; but many 
respectable Hindus refuse to be sworn in this way, 
alleging that the Sastras forbid them in these cases to 
touch the water of the Ganges, and some have even 
refused to contest causes, in which large sums were at 
stake, from fear of being obliged to take this oath. 

2. Other Detfikd Rivers. Many of the Indian 
rivers, besides the Ganges, are esteemed sacred, and 
receive religious worship, though none to such an extent 
as it. We may mention especially the Brahmaputtra, 
Crodavari, Narmada (or Narbada), and the Vaitarani (in 
Orissa), the bathing in which, at certain stated seasons, 
is esteemed an act of great religious merit. 

VI. — OTHER OBJECTS OF DIVINE WORSHIP. 

But not only are certain rivers esteemed holy, and 
deified by the Hindus, numerous animals, plants, and 
even stones^ &c, are held in reverence by them, and 
receive divine honours ; especially (among animals) 

1. The Cow. — Brahma, it is said, created Brahmans 
and the cow at the same time ; the former to read the 
formulas, and the latter to afford milk, and hence ghi 
(clarified butter) for the burnt- offerings. The gods, by 
partaking of the burnt-offerings, are said to enjo^ 
exquisite pleasure, and men, by eating ghi, destroy their 
sins. The cow is called the mother of the gods, and is 
decUred by Brahma to be a proper object of worship. 



2. The Monkey. — The black-faced monkey Hanuman, 
the son of Pavana, by Anjana, a female monkey, is 
believed to be an incarnation of Siva. He is especially 
worshipped on their birth-days by Hindus, in order to 
obtain long life. In some temples his imace is set up 
alone, and in others with that of Kama and Sita, and 
worshipped daily, the worship of Rama being always 
preceeaed by a few ceremonies in honour of Hanuman. 

3. The Doo. — Though mentioned in the Mahabharata 
OS an unclean animal, yet, as carrying Kala Bhairava, a 
form of Siva, the dog, too, receives worship along with 
his master. 

4. The Srigala (Shakal or 'Jackal') is especially 
adored by all the worshippers of Dur^, this goddess 
bavins assumed the form of that animal when she 
carried the child Krishna over the Yamuna in his ffight 
from king Kansa. 

5. The Garuda (or Garura) is a fabulous animal, with 
the head and wings of a bird, and the body of a man. 
He is the carrier of Vishnu, and was the offspring of 
Kasyapa (progenitor of gods and men), by his wife 
Vinata. He in worshipped at the great festivals before 
the images of Vishnu. 

6. Arfna, the elder brother of Garuda, is the 
charioteer of Surya, and worshipped with his master. 
His image ia that of a man without thighs. 

7. The Sankara-chilla, or * eagle of Coromandel ' — 
commonly called the Brahmani kite — is considered as an 
incarnation of Bnrga^ and therefore worshipped by the 
Hindus, who bow to it whenever it passes them. 

8. The Khan J AN A, or water- wag- tail, is esteemed as 
a form of Siva, on account of the mark on its throat, 
supposed to resemble the sacred tSalgrama. 

9. The Peacock, the Goose, and the Owl are wor- 
shipped at the festivals of Kartika, Brahma, and 
liakshmi respectively. 

10. Fishes worshipped. — Vishnu ha vine been incar- 
nate in the form of a fish, is worshipped under that 
image on certain occasions. And at the festivals in 
honour of Ganga, the fishes of that river are the objects 
of worship too. The Ilisha fish is specially worshipped 
in the Padma river, at the time of its first periodical 
arrival. 

11. Trees. — Certain trees are worshipped as the forms 
of particular gods, and planted near the houses of Hindus 
for this purpose : but the most sacred of plants is the 
Tulasi They have no public festival in honour of it, 
but occasionally prostrate themselves before it, repeating 
a form of prayer or praise. The have great faith also in 
the power of its leaves to cure diseases, and for expelling 
the poison of serpents. The Vishnu Purana tells us that 
Tulasi was originally a devout female, who, wishinc to 
become the wife of Vishnu, was changed by Lakshmi 
(his wife) into the plant, but Vishnu promised to 
assume the form of the Salgrama and always to continue 
near her. 

12. The Salagrabia stone, a species of ammonite, is 
held peculiarly sacred by Hindus, on account of the 
circumstance just mentioned, or because of a different 
version of its origin ffiven in the Sri Bhagavata, where 
it is stated that Vishnu, on a certain occasion, became 
assimilated with mount Gandaki, in Nepal (from which 
the stone is brought), and afterwards commanded that 
the stones of that mountain should be worshipped as 
representatives of himself. The Salagrama is a black, 
hollow stone, nearly round, and about the size of a 
watch. Two thousand rupees are sometimes given for 
a single stone. G. S. 
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The Evangelists and the Biishna. 

The Mishna (i.e. Kepetition, Dnplicate), was first begun 
to be compiled by Kabbi Jehndah, the * Prince,* or the 
*Holy/ about a.d. 150, and was probably completed 
about A.D. 230. He collected the decrees, statutes, 
ordinances, and words of the Sages who had preceded 
him, from the time of Alexander the Gre^t, and down- 
wards, till about a century after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple by the Romans. A full and 
copious account of the various parts of the Mishna and 
its several translations, may be seen in the Appendix to 
Young's Edition of the * Pirke Abotk, or (Ethical) Chap- 
ters of the Fathers,' to Hebrew, with an English trans- 
lation : to which we refer the reader for mrther his- 
torical and linguistical information. Meanwhile we 
gladly lay before our readers some gleanings from the 
•Mishna,' in illustration of New Testament facts and 
phraseology, a labour diligently prosecuted by Ldghtfoot, 
Schoetgen, Gill, and Eobmson. 

The thre€ epochs of Matt 1.17. — Parallel modes of 
reckoning are in Pirke A both, v. 2. * From Adam to 
Noah were ten generations . . . from Noah to Abraham 
were ten generations ;' and in the Book of Zohar, * From 
Abraham to Solomon were fifteen generations . . . from 
Solomon to Zedekiah were fifteen generations.' — B. Z. 
Restitutus, Synopsis, titulus xiv. 

Ominbion of Natnes from List. — ^This was not uncom- 
mon, see Ruth 4.20-26, and Ezra 7.1-5. 

Eftpoused — before they came togetlier^ v. 18. — The Mish- 
na says, * They allow a virgin twelve months from the 
time the husband proposed marriage to her, to provide 
herself with an outfit. Should the appointed time come, 
and they are not married, she is to be maintained out of 
his property.'— (Treatise Chethubhoth, v. 2.) And again, 
* A female is always under the authority of her father, 
till she is placed under the authority of her husband (or 
under the nuptial canopy).— If the father, however, has 
surrendered her to her husband's emissaries, she is under 
the authority of her husband.' — {Ibid iv. 5.) 

He shall be called a Nazarene, 2.23. — To * be called' is 
in Hebrew idiom simply * to 6c/' as in 1.23 ; Rom. 9.26, 
&c. * Nazarene ' is everywhere in the New Testament a 
term of reproach, and it is the general term apx)lied to 
Jesus by the Jews. 

His meat toas locusts^ 3.4. — The Mishna says, * It is 
forbidden to boil any kmd of flesh in milk, except that 
of lormts and fish, neither may any flesh be brought to 
the table with cheese, except that of locusts and fish ; 
any one who vows that he will not eat flesh, is allowed 
to eat that of locusts and fish.' — ^Treatise KfiO'in, viii. 
1., and again in Berachoth, vii. 3 ; Kholin, iii. 7. 

Baptism — (of Infants), 3.6. — *They wash the infant 
as well before the circumcision as after it.' — Shabbath, 
xix. 3. 

Pharisees and Saddiicees, 3.7. — 'The Sadducees said, 
We object to you, Pharisees, because you say Sacred 
Scripture makes the hands unclean, but the books of 
Hameram (profane books) do not make the hands 
unclean. Rabban Jochanan ben Zachai replied, And 
have we nothing else to object to the Pharisees but 
this? They also assert that the bones of an ass are 
clean, but the bones of Johanan the high-priest are un- 
clean.' — Yadhaiitif iv. 6. *The Sadducees said, We 
object to you, Pharisees, because ye declare the stream 
[which flows when water is poured from a clean vessel 
into an unclean one] to be clean. The Pharisees replied, 
We blame yon Sadducees, that ye declare a stream of 
water which flows from a burial-ground to be clean.' — 
/(/. iv. 7. * A Galilean Sadducee said, I object to you, 
Ph-irisees, that you insert the name of the sovereign in 
ths same document (or bill of divorce) with Moses. The 



Pharisees repHed, We object to thee, Gahlean SadcLueee, 
that you write the name of the soverei^ with the Holy 
Name in the same page; and not only that, but yoo 
write the sovereign first, as it is said, And Pharaoh said. 
Who is the Lord, that I should hearken to His voice to 
let Israel got '—Id. iv. 8. 

AbraJiam our Father, 3.9. — It was a saying of Rabbi 
Akiba, that * the poorest in Israel were to be ctmaidered 
as the sons of nobles, who have been reduced from afflu- 
ence, because they are the children of Abraham, Isaao, 
and Jacob.' — Bc^ Kamah, viii. 6. 'Every Israelite 
has a portion in the world to come, except such as deny 
the resurrection of the dead, the divine origin of the 
Law,' &c. — Sanhedrim, xi. 1. * Israel is belovM, because 
they are called children of God ; in this has the greatest 
love been manifested to them that thev have been called 
God's children, as it is said. Ye are uie childriai of the 
Lord your God.' — Pirke Aboth, iii. 14. 

A voice from heaven^ 3.17. — Five things belonging to 
the first temple, were lacking, in Jewish estimation, in 
the second, viz., the Ark with the mercy-seat and 
cherubim, the 'Eire from heaven, the Shechinah^ the 
Urim and Thnmmim, and the Holy Sfmit. This last 
was supplanted by the Bath-Kol (lit,, daughter of a 
voice, i. e. , a sound), a kind of oracular response. ' Babbi 
Joshua Ben Levi said. Every da^ is a Bath-Kol going 
forth from mount Horeb, proclaiming and saying. Wo 
to the creatures because of contempt of law.* — Pirke 
Aboth, vi. 2. At the annual celebration of the Feast of 
Tabemacles, part of the service is as follows : — 'It ia 
the voice of the Bath-Kol shontinff from Zion, and pro- 
cUuminfl freedom to the whole wond ; and I will declare 
the glad tidinn. It is the voice of compassion j^reasing 
on tne seed, for they [in hearkening and obeying the 
voice] will be deemed innocent as imants in tne womb 
of their mothers ; and I will declare the glad tidings. 
It is the voice of pardon granted through the merit of 
Rebecca, who was sick; and I will declare the glad 
tidings.' — Mills^ British Jews, part II., ch. vi. 

Possessed with Demons, 4.24. — ' When Gentiles or an 
Evil Spirit cause a man to go out [beyond the sabbath- 
limits], he has not [got further] than four cubits ; if they 
bring him back, it is as if he had not gone out [be3rond 
the limits].' — Ervbim, iv. 1, compare aim Luke 8.29, and 
Josephus' Antiquities, viii. 5. 

And when he was set, 5.1. — ' Our masters say, From 
the days of Moses unto Rabban Gamaliel there were no 
students of the law who did not stand. After Rabban 
Gamaliel died, sickness came upon the world, and there 
have been those who learn the law sitting. Rabbi 
Simeon rose and offered his pr^er ; he sat down in the 
midst of them and said,' &c. — Zohar, Idra Rahba, i. 9. 

He opened his mouth, 5.1. — 'When Rabbi Simeon 
opened his mouth,' &c. — Zohdr, Idra Babba, i. 23. 
'Rabbi Simeon opened [his mouth], and said. It is time 
to be doing for the Lord,' &c. — Id. i. 11. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, 5.3. — 'Be humble of 
spirit.'— Ptrjfec Aboth, iv. 4, 10. 

The kingdom of heaven, 5.3. — * I will not listen to you 
to withhold my subjection from the kingdom of heaven 
even for a single instant.' — Berachoth, ii. 5. 

They shall inherit the earth, 5.5. — * Whosoever shall do 
even one commandment shall obtain good, his days shall 
be prolonged, and he shall inherit the earth. — A'kf- 
dushim, i. 10. 

One of tJiese least commandments, 5. 19. — ' Be eqnaUv 
attentive to the light and to the weighty command- 
ments.' — Pirke Aboth, ii. 1. 'Run to the li^t as well 
as to the weighty commandments.' — Id. iv. 2. 

7%c Scribes, 5.20. — * The words of the Law are not to 
I be judged from the words of the Scribes, nor the words 
I of the Scribes from the words of the Law, nor yet the 
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words of the Scfibei from other words of the Scribes.' 
r^YatUuUm, iii. 2. 'If the jadges erred in any matter, 
the two Scribes pat them right.' — Sanhedrim, iv. 3 ; v. 5. 

Yt have heard, 6.21. — * If [the judges] hare heard 
[i.e., reoeived by tradition] what the true doctrine is, 
they tell them.' — Sanhedrim, x. 2. 

Baca, Mori, Council, Othinnah qf Fire, 5.22.—* He 
who calls his neighbour Slave, shall be excommunicated ; 
he who calls him Bastard, shall be beaten with fortj 
stripes ; if he calls him Wicked, he mav be tried for his 
life, or brought into misery and want. —'The disciples 
of Balaam, the wicked one, shall be made to inherit 
Gehinnom, and to go down to the pit of corruption.' — 
Pirke Aboth, v. 19. 'The stout in face shall go into 
Gehinnom.' — Id, v. 20. ' He hath prepared Gehinnom 
for the wicked.' — Targum qf P$eudo^onaUian and of Jer- 
usalem on Qten, 3.24. 'He hath prepared in it sparks of 
fire ami burning coals for the wick«d, in order to execute 
vengeance upon them in the world to omne.' — Id, * Her- 
etics» apostates, traitors. Epicureans, thoee who separate 
themselves from the congregation, who have been ao- 
customed to strike fear into the land of the living, &c., 
go down to Gehinnom, and are there tormented for ever, 
as it is said in Isa. 66.24.'— Pocod:, Porta Motes, Not. 
Miac, vi. 

First he rtooneUed, 6.23. — ' The transgressions which 
a man commits against God, the day of atonement 
•xinates, but the transgressions which he commits 
against his neighbour, it only expiates when he has sat- 
Mmed that neighbour.' — Yoma, viii 9. 'Althoujy^ he 
make compensation to him, yet he is not reconciled to 
him till he has sought his forgiveness.' — Baha Kama, 
viii. 7. 



GenesiB Illiistrated by the Classios. 



CHAFTEB I. 

Versb 1, 2. 'In the beginning God created . . . moved 
upon the face of the waters.' — Compare Orph, Aigon. 12; 
id. 419 ; Iliad, xviii. 483 ; Odyw. viii. 499 ; Hesiod. 
Theog. 45 ; id. 116 ; id. 176 ; ApoUon. Mod. Argon. L 
496 ; Pind. in Nem. Od. v. 46 ; Eurip. Menalip. 14 ; 
Aristoph. in Avib. 695 ; Hieocrit. Idyll. xviL 1 ; Aristot. 
de CoeL L 10 : Lucret. L 440 ; it/, i. 1017 ; v. 68 ; VelL 
apud Cic de Nat. Deor. i. 10 ; Cic. Fra^. de Conf. 
suo, lib. ii.; Virg. Eclos. iii 60; ^neid, vi. 724; Ovid, 
Metam. i. 6 ; tJ. i. 34, &c. ; Lucan, i. 74 ; ManiL L 127 ; 
Linus, Anaxag., EpUJiarm.^ 

Yebse 3. 'And God said. Let there be light, and 
there was light.' — Compare Iliad, xix. 242 ; Longinus. 

Verse 5. 'And the evening and the morning were 
the first day.' — Compare Ara^. Phienom. 408; OrpIUc 
Carm. ii. 1 ; Besiod. Theog. 124; id. 747. 

Verse 9. 'Let the waters under the heaven be 
^thered together, and let the dry land appear.' — 
Compare ApoUon. Rhod, Argon.; Lucret. v. 438; Virg. 
Eclog. vi. 35 ; Ovid, Metam. i. 34. 

Verse U, 12. 'Let the earth bring forth grass . . . 
whose seed was in itself on the earth.^— -Compare Odyss. 
ix. 109 ; Hesiod. Op. et D. 117 ; Pindar, Olymp. Od. ii. 
Ill ; TjfrUms; Litcret. i. 253; Virg. Eclog. iv. 39; id. 
Georg. i. 127; Horat. Epod. xvL i3; Ovtd, Metam. L 
102. 

Verse 15. 'To give light upon the earth.* — Compare 
Odyss. xxiii. 371. 

Verse 16. 'And God made two great lights ... he 
made the stars also.' — Compare Iliad, m. 277 ; id. viii. 
555 ; id. xviii. 484 ; jEschyi. in Prometh. 91 ; Eurip, 
Electr. 464; id. Suppl. 990; Aral. Phsenom. 10; Ennius, 
Fragm. ex Med. p. 208; Lucret. v. 282; W. vi. 204; 



Virg. Eelog. vi. 87 ; id. Georg. i. 5 ; W. ^hM. iv. 607; 
id. vi. 725 ; Uorat. Epod. xv. 1 ; Cat^M. de Aty. 39 ; 
Ovid, Metam. ii. 1; t2L ii. 36; m/. i. 71; id. iv. 228; 
PUn. Nat. Hist. ii. 6; Manil. L 210. 

Verse 21, 25. 'And God created great whales . . . 
after his kind.' — Compare Iliad, xvii. 447 ; Ovid, Met. i. 
74 ; Virg. Ecl<«. vi. 40. 

Verse 26. ' And let them have dominion • . . ut>on the 
earth.' — Compare Eurip. Mo\. 1; Antiphon; Ji,neid, i. 
240; Ovid, Motam. i. 76; Horat. i. Od. i 6. 

OHAPTEB II. 

VisRSB 3. 'And God blesseth the seventh da^ . . . 
which God created and made.' — Compare PlcUo, Tmi&us, 
p. 37. 

Verse 6. 'There went up a mist . . . face of the 
ground. '^^mjiare Odyss. ix. Ill; TheocrU. Idyll, iv. 
43 ; LuGret. i. ^1 ; Virg. Eclog. vi. 38; id. Geoig. ii. 
217 ; W. 325; Claudianus. 

Verse 7. * The Lord God formed man . . . became a 
living soul.' — Compare Iliad, xvi. 602; Hesiod, Op. et D. 
61 ; Xen. Mem. lib. c. 3, § 14 ; Lucret. ii. 990 ; Horat. il 
Sat. u. 77 ; Virg, Geoig. iv. 220 ; Ovid. Metam. i. 78 ; 
Juv. Sat. XV. 147 ; Sallust. Bel. Cat. c. 1 ; Manil. i. 252 ; 
Plin. Nat. Hist. iL 26. 

Verse 9. 'And out of the ground . . . good and evil.' 
—Compare JSneid, iv. 483 ; Virg. Ecloc. vi. 61. 

Verse 10. 'And a river went out of Eden to water 
the garden.' — Compare Oduss. vii 129. 

Ver.se 17, 'The tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.'— Compare Odyss. xviii. 227; Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
ilL 16. 

Verse 18. ' It is not good that man should be alone ; 
I will make him an help meet for him.' — Compare Iliad, 
X.222; Cic 

Verse 20. 'And Adam gave names to all cattle.' — 
Compare Cic. Tuscul. i. 26 ; vide PkUo in Cratylus. 

Verse 21. ' And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam, and he slept.' — Compare lUctd, i. 610 ; 
Odyss. vii. 286; «. xiii. 79; Virg. Georg. iv. 190; 
JSneid, viii. 27. 

Verse 23. ' This is now bone of my bone.' — Compare 
^neid, iv. 625; Ovid, Metam. xii. 707. 

Verse 24. 'And Uiey shall be one flesh.' — Compare 
JSneid, iv. 16; Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c. 19; Plato. 

CHAFTBR in. 

Verse 1. 'Now the serpent was more subtile than 
any beast of the field.' — Compare Iliad, ii. 308; Virg. 
Georg. iii. 425. 

Verse 6. 'When the woman saw . . . did eat.' — 
Compare Iliad, xiv. 294; Theocrit. Idyll, iii. 42; Virg. 
Eclog. viii. 41. 

Verse 7. ' They sewed fig-leaves toother, and made 
themselves aprons.' — Compare Odyss. vi. 128. 

Verse 8. ' And they heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day.' — Compare 
Odyss. xvii. 191; TheocrU. Idyll, i. 15; Ovid, Faster, iv. 
761 ; ^neid, vii. 8. 

Verse 13. ' The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.' 
—Compare lUad, xi. 603 ; ^neid, ii. 97; id. iv. 169. 

Verse 16. ' And thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee.' — Compare Iliad, xviii. 432; 
Eurip. Electr. 1052; jEneid, iv. 103; Omd, Heroid. 
Epist. xvi 303. 

V ERSE 17, 18. ' Cursed is the ground for thv sake , in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to the^ 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the field.' — Compare 
TheocrU. Idyll, xxi 1 ; Virg. Georg. i. 129. 

Verse 19. ' In the sweat of thy lace shalt thou eat 
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bread.' — Compare Odyss. idx, 27 ; Heeiod, Op. et D. 42; 
id, 301; Xenoph. Mem. 1. ii. c. 1, §28; Phocylid. 150; 
£Jurip. Electr. 80 ; id. Hippol. 189 ; Sop?t. Electr. 950 ; 
Find. Pyth. Od. v. 71 ; LucreL ii. 1159 ; iu. 1012 ; Virg. 
Georg. L 121 ; id, ii. 61 ; jEndd, vi. 437 ; Horat. i. Sat. 
ix. 59; VaUr. Flac. i. 246. 

Verse 19. ' For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.* — Compare IHad, vii. 99 ; Eurip. Hyps. 10 ; 
id, SuppL 531; Phocylid, 102; Lucret. u. 995; TibuU. i. 
Bleg. IX. 11 ; Properi. ii. Meg. xvi. 16; Horat. iv. Od. 
vii. 16 ; Ovidf iii. Epist. ex Pont. ii. 48 ; Virg. Geoig. i. 
199 ; jEneid, iii. 94 ; Pers. Sat. v. 131 ; Lucan, vii. 818. 

Vebsb 24. ' A flaming sword which turned eveiy wa^.* 
— Compare Odyaa, xi. 48; ApoUon. Ithod, Argon, iv. 
207 ; ^neid, iv. 579. 

GHAPTEB ly. 

Verse 2. * Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was 
a tiller of the ground. '^^ompare Odyss, xiv. 228; 
Eurip. (Eneo. 6; Theocrit. Idyll, viii. 9; Virg. Eclog. 
ii. 33 ; JEneid, xi. 569 ; Horat. iv. Od. xiL 9 ; Virg. 
Georg. i. 19; Horat. i. Sat. 28. 

Verse 5. * But unto Cain, and to his offering he had 
not respect.' — Compare Odyss. ix. 551. 

Verse 10. * The voice of thy brother's blood crieth 
unto me from the ground.' — Compare Eurip, Electr. 
1093. 

Verse 12. ' A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be 
in the earth.' — Compare Odyas. xv. 224; id, xix. 74; 
Eurip, Helen. 89, *c. ; Horat. ii. Sat. v. 15 ; id. ii. Sat. 
viL 113; j^neidt i, 2; Ovid, Metam. iii. 6. 

chapter v. 

Verse 24. * And Enoch walked with God. — Compare 
Pers, Sat. vi. 139. 

chapter VI. 

Verse 2. ' The sons of Grod saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair, and they took them wives of all 
which they chose.' — Compare Iliad, v. 637 ; id, xiv. 267 ; 
Odyss. vii. 57 ; Iliad, xiv. 294 ; Ovid, Metam. ix. 451 ; 
^tmd, t 75; Horat. iii. Od. vi. 17. 

Verse 4. ' There were ^|iants in the earth in those 
days.' — Compare Odyss, vii. 59; id. viii. 223; Conf. x. 
120 ; Hesiod, Theog. 147, &c. ; Soph. Trachin. 1075 ; 
jEneid, vi. 582 ; Ovid, Metam. i. 125 ; id. Fast. v. 35. 

Verse 5. * And God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth.' — Compare Ovid, Metam. i. 160. 

Verse 6. 'And it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart.' 
-— Comi)are Ovid, Metam. L 163. 

Verse 7. 'And the Lord said, I will destroy man, 
whom I have created, from the face of the earth.' — 
Compare Omd, Metam. i. 188. 

Verse 9. ' Noah was a just man, and perfect in his 
generations.' — Compare Martial, de Nerva, xii. 6; Senec. 
de Benefic. iii. 25. 

Verse 14, 15, 16. 'Make thee an ark . . . with 
third stories shalt thou make it.' — Compare Odyas, v. 
251 ; Martial, vi. 73 ; Vitruv. ii. 9. 

Verse 17. 'And behold I, even I, do bring a flood 
. . . shaU die.'— Ovirf, Metam. i. 260; id. i. 285. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Verse 1. * And the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou 
... in this generation.' — Compare Ovid, Metam. L 322; 
,£neid, i, 548. 

Verse 11. 'The same day were all the fountains of 
the great deep broken up. —Compare Orphic, Carm.; 



Iliad, viii, 14; id, xxi. 195; Hesiod, Theog. 119; PbUo, 
in Phffid.; ^neid, i. 250 ; Lucret. v. 262 ; Ovid, Metam. 
i. 284 ; Manil. iv. 826 ; jSfieid, xii. 204. 

Verse 19. 'And the waters prevailed . . . were 
covered.' — Compare Iliad, xii. 26 ; id. xvi. 385 ; Lycaph- 
ron ; Lucian, de Dea Syr. c. 12 ; Lucret. iv. 436 ; Virg. 
Georg. i. 322 ; JSneid, iii. 192 ; Propert. ii. Eleg. xxxiL 
54; Ovid, Fast. iv. 794; Lucan. i. 653; Ovid, Metam. L 
291. 

{To be cofUinued.) 



Theological Schools and Church Parties in 
Germany. 

{Concluded from page 345.) 

III. From the revolutions of 1848, or rather the re- 
actions which followed in rapid succession, we may date 
the third phase of German theology, in which the 
Church Question under its theoretical and practical 
aspects occupies most attention. The con6ict of faith 
with unbelief, of Christ with anti-Christ, of theism with 
deism and pantheism, has given way to the controversiee 
between Romanism and Protestantism, Lutheraniam 
and Reform, Unionism and Confessionaiism. Many who 
started as enthusiastic followers of Hegel, like Goschel, 
Martensen, Kliefoth and Kahnis, are now high-church 
Lutherans; and others who formerly laboured for the 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, as 
Hengstenberg, use their influence for its dissolution. 

Tms shews that German theology has made rapid pro- 
gress, within the last few years, in the direction of 
orthodoxy and churchliness. But whether it has equallv 
advanced in freshness, vigour, and piety, is doubtful. 
There was something great and submne in the severe, 
but victorious, struggle of Christian science against the 
most subtle forms oF infidelity, that reminds one of the 
days of the ancient apologists and church fathers ; but 
the bitter denominational strifes, which now fill the 
periodical press of Germany, especiallv in Prussia, the 
mtemal wars of brethren against brethren, who should 
be united against the common foes of Romanism and 
infidelity, are rather unrefreshing and humiliating. 
There has been, however, during the rationalistic period, 
and there is stUl such a want of discipline, and so much 
practical disregard of the symbolical books, in the 
German State-churches, that the reactionary zeal of a 
stricter school can easily be accounted for. The con- 
fessional strifes of the day may be regarded as a necee- 
sarv transition to a better state of things. 

If we would classify the theological i^ools of Grerman 
Protestantism, as they now stand, we must mark the 
denominational controversies, especially the absorbing 
question of Unionism and Con^ssionalism. For the 
theological schools have, since 1848, descended from 
their former speculative heights and become identical 
with church parties, as in England. The Tiibingen 
School, although not dead yet, is fast approaching its 
dissolution, and if infidelity is to come up again, it must 
likewise descend from Olympus to the plains, and 
assume a more popular and practical shape. 

Leaving out of sight then the pantheistic infidelity 
described above, we may arranee the living divines of 
Germany under three schools and parties, the Unionists, 
the exclusive Lutherans, and the Reformed. Some might 
be tempted to draw a parallel between them and the 
high-church, low-church, and broad-church parties of 
Anglicanism. But the points of difference far out- 
number the points of resemblance. The most plausible 
comparison would be that between symbolical Lutheran- 
ism and Pnseyism. But the former is perfectly inde- 
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pendent of the latter, a genuine German growth, and 
differo materially from it in the question of episcopacy, 
which the Pusevites regard as the indispensable mark of 
the church, and in the doctrine of justification by faith 
cUone, which the high Lutherans maintjiin as the 
artieulHs slaniU et cadentut eccleMce. 

1. The UNiONiarg, or Unions-Thisolooen, in the 
general sense of the term, agree in rejecting an exclusive 
confessionalism or denominationalism, and assert the 
principle of the fundamental agreement and fraternal 
communion of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. 
They are by far the most numerous, especially in 
Prussia and Baden, and wherever the union has been 
introduced. But we must distinguish among them three 
subdivisions, which we will arrange after the analogy of 
political assemblies. 

a) The Centre, i.e., those who hold to the consensus 
of the Lutheran and Reformed symbols as the doctrinal 
basis of the Union, and defend at the same time the 
claims of a free progressive theological science. Here 
belong the orthodox section of uie Schleiermacher- 
Neander School, and the majority of distinguished 
evangelical divines, especially m Prussia, Baden, and 
Wiirtemberg. We mention In itzsch, Twesten, and Hoff- 
mann, of Berlin ; Tholuck, Miiller, Hupfeld, Moll, and 
Jacobi, of Halle; Domer, Ehrenfeuchter, Schoberlein, 
and Kostlin, of Gottingen ; Bleek, Hasse, and Lange, of 
Bonn ; Lielmer, of Dr^en ; Landerer, and Palmer, of 
Tiibingen; Kurtz, of Dorpat; Stier, of Skeuditz; Baum- 

ftrten, of Rostock ; Ullmann, and Bahr, of Carlsruhe ; 
brard, of Speyer ; Herzog, of Erlangen ; Umbreit, 
Hundesha^en, Schenkel, and Rotlie, of Heidelberg. 
The last, however, is an altogether original genius, to 
whom may be applied, what Cardinal Cajetanus said of 
Luther, * Habet profundos oculos et mirabiUa specula- 
Hones in capite suo.* 

The chief literary organs of this school are.the 'Studien 
und Kriliken,* a high-toned scientific quarterly, edited, 
since 1828, by Ullmann and Umbreit, and containing 
valuable original investigations in all departments of 
theology; the * ProtestanticJie MonatshliUter,* edited by 
Gelzer, of Basel, and devoted to the inner history of the 
times, and the defence of sound Protestantism against 
Ultramontane Romanism ; the ' Deutsche ZeUschfyt fUr 
Christliche Wissenschaft und CJiristliches Leben,* a solid 
and dignified weekly periodical, founded by Neander, 
Nitzsch and Miiller, eoited by Dr Schneider, at Berlin, 
and keeping the medium between a theological review 
and a practical Church paper ; the *AUgemeine Kirchen- 
z^tung,* of Darmstadt, established by Zimmermann and 
Bretschneider, and once the organ of deistic Rationalism, 
but since edited with more ability and faith, by Palmer 
and Schenkel, and defending weekly the cause of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism against Rationalism, on the one 
hand, and exclusive Lutheranism, and especially also 
Romanism, on the other. 

Herzog's larjge Theological Encycloptedia, now in the 
course of publication, receives contributions from nearly 
all the divines mentioned under this head, and may 
therefore be regarded as a depository of the positive 
Evangelical Union-Theology of Germany. 

b) The Biqht Wing of tne Unionists embraces those 
who still hold to the governmental union and mutual 
sacramental communion {Abendmahlsgemeinscha/t) of the 
two churches as proclaimed by the Prussian declara- 
tions of 1834 and 1852, and take part in the Church 
Diet (Stahl is one of its presiding officers), but who 
maintain within these limits the right of the Confessions, 
especially the Lutheran symbols. Inasmuch as they 
resolve the Union into a mere confederation under one 
ecclesiastical government, presided over by the king, his 
minister of worship, and the Oberkirchenrath, they may 



be styled Confederalisfs, and inasmuch as they adhere to 
the distinctive tenets of the Lutheran creed, they are 
also called New Lutherans. This party standjs in close 
connection with the poUtical reaction which set in since 
1849, in opposition to the revolutionary and liberal 
tendencies of the age, and is at present very influential 
in Prussia, being protected by the minister of public 
worship, Herr von Kaumer, and the eminent leaders of 
the extreme conservative section in the Prussian 
Chambers, Stahl, Ludwig von Gerlach, and others. 

Amonffthe divines, Sartorius, of Konigsberg, was the 
mildest, Uengstenberg, of Berlin, the most fearless and 
vigorous, champion of this Confessional Lutheran Union- 
ism. Its principal organ is the * Evangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung,* a weekly church paper, edited by Hengsten- 
berg since 1827. Some of its strongest contributors are 
laymen, as Stidil and Goschel, of Berlin, and the genial, 
but Romanising historian, Leo, of Halle, who is called 
sometimes the bull-dog of Hengstenberg's Church 
Gazette. 

c) The Left Wing ia made up of the liberal and lati- 
tudinarian Unionists, who hold to the Bible as the only 
rule of faith and practice, but resist the binding authority 
of symbolical books as another form of Popery (papiemes 
Papstthum), incompatible with the principle of Protestant 
freedom, and arresting the progress of theological science. 
Here belong Jonas, Sydow, Pischon, ministers at Berlin, 
Eltester, of Potsdam, and others who, in the famous 
Protest of 1845, broke for ever with Hengstenberg's 
Gazette, and represent what may be called uie Left or 
Radical Wing of the School of Schleiermacher. They 
adhere more to the letter, than to the spirit, of this great 
divine, and refuse to proceed beyond his general position 
in that more orthodox path, which he himself had 
opened, and which Twesten, Nitzsch, and Miiller have 
followe«l out. They are, like their admired master, 
liberal in politics, and cherish a bitter feeling of hostility 
to the reactionary and high-toned monarchical tendencies 
which now rule the highest counsels of Prussia. Some 
of them, as Krause, venture occasionally upon the 
defence of an entire separation of Church and State, and 
absolute freedom of worship, after the American model, 
while others wait patiently for the death of the present 
king, hoping that the Prince of Prussia, or his son, will 
pursue a more liberal policy, and call them to the seats 
of power. One of their pohtical friends. Count Schwerin, 
Schleiermacher's son-in-law, and one of the ablest and 
most respectable leaders of the liberal party in the 
Prussian Chambers, occupied, in the revolutionary year 
1848, the important post of minister of public worship, 
but was soon removed by the reaction. 

The chief organ of this party is the * Protestantische 
Kirchemeitung fUr das evangelische Deutschland* (since 
1854), ably edited by Krause, of Berlin, in connection 
with Eltester, Jonas, Sydow, of Prussia, and a number 
of preachers and divines from other German States, as 
Hase, Schwarz, Riickert, and Hilgenfeld, of Jena, 
Dittenberger, of Weimar, Credner, of Giessen, Zittel, of 
Baden, who can hardly be classed with the Schleier- 
macher School, in any sense, and are only held together 
temporarily by a negative opposition to the symbolical 
high-church, hierarchical, and reactionary tendencies of 
the New Lutheran party. 

2. The LuTHiERANS, i.e., the strictly symbolical Lu- 
therans, who have no connection at all witn the Prussian 
Establishment, and reject every kind of union and con- 
federation with the Reformed Church, as a compromise 
of truth. They take no part in the Evangelical Church 
Diet, and still less in the Evangelical Alliance. In this, 
they are more consistent than the Hengstenberg-Stahl 
parW, who still remain in the Union. As the Puseyites 
conmie the true Church to the Episcopal organisations, 
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And what ihey call the Apostolical Sucoesaioii, so them 
high-church LutheraoB would fain confine it to a certain 
system of doctrine, as emhodied in the unaltered Augs- 
buig Confession, Luther's Catechisms, and the Form of 
Concord. Heine Lehre and reinea BekeniUnisa is their 
motto. To this every other department of church-life 
is made subordinate, as if relimon was identical with 
orthodoxy or correct belief, whilst it is life and power, 
affecting the heart and will even more than the head and 
intellect. 

It is especially the Lutheran tenet of the eucharist, 
commonly callea consubstantiation (although they dis- 
own the term), §.«., the view that Christ s body and 
blood are really present t>», with, and under the visible 
elements, whicn they make the touchstone of true ortho- 
doxy. They conscientiously refuse to commune with 
those who hold to a merely symbolical, or dynamic, or 
spiritual real presence, and who confine the reception 
of the rea saa'omenti to the believing communicants. 
Some of them, I am certain, would at any time rather 
commune with Roman Catholics than witii Zwinglians 
or Calvinists. 

The late excellent Claus Harms, a thoroughly original 
and truly pious Lutheran minister, winds up his ninety- 
five theses, which did a very good work in 1817, with 
the proposition: — 'The Cathouc Church is a glorious 
Church, for it is built upon the Sacrament ; the Re- 
formed Church is a glorious Church, for it is built upon 
the Word; but more glorious thiui either is the Lu- 
theran Church, for it is built both upon the Word and 
the Sacrament, inseparably united.' But many of the 
modem champions of Lutheranism wotdd d^y even 
this virtue to the Reformed Church, and chaige it with 
rationalism, false subjectivism, and spiritualism. Their 
excuse is that their views of the world are confined to 
certain sections of Qermany. Were they properly ac- 
quainted with France, Holland, England, Scouand, and 
tne United States, they would probably form a very 
different opinion of the most active and energetic 
sections of Protestant Christendom. But qauch as they 
dislike the Reformed Qiurch, they hate still more 
heartily the Union, which they regard as the work of 
reliirious indifferentism, and even downright treason, to 
Luuieranism, tending to poison and destroy it. 

The most learned and W(Hrthy champions of this Lu- 
theran theology are Hariess, of Munich ; Lohe, of Ans- 
pach; the whole theological faculty of Eriangen (ex- 
cept Herzog), especially Thomasius, and Belitzsch; 
Kahnis, of Leipzic ; Kliefotii, and Philippi, of Meek- 
lenbnra; Vilmar, of Marburg (who was oriranally Re- 
formed); Petri, of Hanover; Rndelbach^ a jDane, and 
Guericke, of 'Halle. 

Their principal theological organs are the * Z6Uchr^ 
jUr ProUstantiamua und Kirche,* founded by Hariess, 
and now issued mcmthly by the theological faculty of 
Eriangen ; the ' ZeiUerift fiir die gesammte LutheriacJie 
Tfieoiagie tind Kirche,* a quarterly review under the 
editorial snpervisicm of Rudelbach and Guericke; and 
the * KirchUche ZeiUchrift/ of lOiefoth and Mojer in 
Mecklenberg. 

As much as these admirers of the Form of Concord 
unite in the opposition to the Union and the Reformed 
Confession, they are by no means agreed among them- 
selves. Some years a^o a heated controversy broke out 
in their ranks concerning the nature of the ministerial 
office, which was carried on also by two old Lutheran 
Synods in the United States (the Synod of Missouri, 
and the Synod of Buffalo), with disgraceful violence and 
passion. More recently, Philippi of Rostock attacked 
Hofmann of Eriangen, and chaiged him with denying 
the true Lutheran doctrine of justification, and of the 
atonement. The Lutheran conMrence which assembled 



at Dresden, in the summer of 1856^ resolved to re-intro- 
duce private confession and absolution, and the Consis- 
tory of Munich issued an order to the churches of 
Bavaria to l^t effect. But it was answered by a 
number of protests from Nuremberg, and other strmi^- 
holds of Lutheranism, which ^oes to shew, that this 
hierarchical movement meets with no response from the 
heart of the people. In Mecklenburg, where this party 
is especially zealous, the churches, I am told, are neariy 
empfy, and the statistics of illegitimate births are so 
awfully humiliating, that it would be far more important 
to revive general Christianity and good morals than to 
denounce the Union, and to persecute Baptists and 
Methodists. 

3. The Reformed divines in Germany are not strict 
Cidvinists, especially as regards the doctrine of predee- 
tination, but stand in close affinity with the moderate 
or Melancthonian School of the Lutheran Church. Henoe 
thejr fell heartily in with the Union-movement, whidi 
originated with a Reformed prince, and are mostly iden- 
tified with w&it we have called the Centre of the Evan- 
gelical Union. So Ebrard, for several years Reformed 
Professor In Ziirich and in Eriangen — ^now President 
of the Coqsistory in the United Church of the Bavarian 
Palatinate ; Herzog, his successor in the Reformed Pro- 
fessorship at Erhu^en, a native of Basel, and formerly 
member of the United Faculty of Halle ; Sack, of Mag- 
deburc; Hundesha^en and Schenkel, who were called 
from Swiss Universities — ^the one from Berne, the other 
from Basel — to Heidelberg; in Baden, where the two 
denominations are likewise united; Hagenbach, the 
excellent Professor of church history in Basel, and editor 
of tiie Reformed Church Gazette for German Switzerland, 
but n<)t differing in his theological position from the 
former; Lange, formerly of Ziirich, now labouring in 
Bonn. These are the most distinguished Reformed di- 
vines, who may just as well be enumerated under the 
first subdivision of our first class. 

Schweizer of Ziirich, on the other side, the able but 
unsound historian of the theology of the Reformed 
Church, sympathises most with the left or anti-symboH- 
caX wing of the school of Schleiermaoher, and contri- 
butes to the Protestant Church Gazette of Kranse. 

Hie recent revivid of Confessional Lutheranism, and 
its attacks upon the Reformed Church, have roused the 
Reformed Confessionalism, especially in Hesse, and 
called forth a series of controversial works of Heppe in 
Marburg, and a denominational Reformed Chuixi Ga- 
zette {Meform. Kirehenzeitung), by Gobel, in Eriangen. 

For some years past, an annual Reformed Conference 
was held in connection with the sessions of the Evan- 
gelical Church Diet, in which Hundeshagen, Schenkel, 
Lange, Sach, Ebrard, Sudhoil^ Heppe, Gobel, Herzog, 
Krummacher, Mallet, Ball, and other distinguished Re- 
formed divines and pulpit orators took part. It would 
be desirable to ^ve these scattered churches of the Re- 
formed ocnnmumon a regular organisation, and compact 
unity, which would increase their efficiency. At present, 
however, the main forces of the German Reformed 
Church are flowing in the channel of the Evangeliod 
Union. If exclusive Lutheramsm should succeed in 
breidung up the Union, it would call forth, as in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, a powerfid reac^on, 
and revive the spirit of Reformed denominationalism. 
But even in tiiis case, the Reformed Church would hold 
on to the evangdical Catholic theology of Germany, 
and carry it forward in friendly co-operation with the 
moderate section of the Lutheran Church. 

Even in Switzerland, the theolo^ is altogether Qer- 
man, and German Evoo^elical divines are frequently 
called to the Reformed umversities of Basel, Ziirich, and 
Berne. P. S. 
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Oemral Notes. 

Afarh G.45. — In this vene the connnon reading of the 
Authoriaed Version has, 'to go to the other side before 
unto Bethsaida,' which seems to have been founded on 
what the tranidators understood to be the meaning of 
those words of the Vulgate : ' ut jirsocederent eum trans 
fretum ad Bethsaidam? But it is not clear that the 
framer of the Vulgate thought that there was a Beth- 
saida on each side of the lake. The preposition ' ad,' 
sometimes means *at ;' and the author of the Vulgate 
translation may have understood the original as meaning 
'across the firth at Bethsaida.' But this need not he 
fartiicr dwelt upon, as we have the original words of 
tibe Evangelist to which to have recourse — ^viz., t»t ri 
wi^t 9r^it Bif/#ai)«y. If there had been a Bethsaida on 
each Bide of the lake, the preposition us would have 
been used instead of w^it. This might be shewn from 
numerous instances in the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists. The meaning of ir^is is 'before,' 'facing,' 
* ox>po8ite to,' or ' over against,' as in the mai^^^inal read- 
ing of the English Bible. The word ' fronting ' would 
fuQy express this meaning, and in confirmation of this 
rendering, I refer to the fourth chapter of this Evangelist, 
verse 1, which I would translate thus : — 

And he began again to teach by the sea-side ; and 

tiiere was gathered before him a great multitude, 

so that he entered into a ship to sit in the sea ; 

and the whole multitude, fronting the sea, was on 

the land. 
The etymologjr of «'^«r, is perhaps wfi iU, and its 
meaning ' before, into,' and never ' into,' simply. R. L. 

Tlie Veil of the Temple, — ^I venture to submit a short 
note on a subject which seems very generally miscon- 
strued. 

1. In the construction of Moses' Tabernacle in the 
wildemess, we read of a veil which seems to have been 
pendant, ex gr. in Exod. 26.33, 'the veil shall divide ;' 
in Lev. 16.2, ' within the veil.' The idea seems to repre- 
sent a curtain ; it has been used as indicating a broad 
line of demarcation, and as such a metaphor, Paul fre- 
quently uses it. 

2. Iliere was also a veil which Moses placed before 
his face ; this also Paul turns to account in nis Epistles. 

3. Further, we read in Matt. 27.51 ; Mark 15.38 ; 
Luke 23.45, 'the veil of the temple was rent' at the 
crucifixion. This catastrophe was caused by elemental 
strife, and I have to submit that the veil thus rent, 
was probably a screen or awning, such as the ancients 
spread over their larger open temples and amphitheatres, 
to shelter the inmates from the fierce rays of the sun, 
and also from the casualty of a sudden fall of rain. 

There would obviously be a great distinction between 
Herod's Temple, and the original Tabernacle, in form, 
and I suppose in uses. 

I make no distinction between the spelling of veil and 
vail (A. v.), as it is obviously only one of usage. A. H. 

Oyru8 and Isaiah. — I am not satisfied with the pres- 
ence of the name of Cyrus in the Authorised Version of 
the Book of Isaiah, at ch. 44.28^ and oh. 45.1, and claim 
both passages as Messianic. 

We have no copies of the Hebrew Scriptures so old 
as the Septuagint, and my opinion is that the version 
of the LXX. here shews a historical corruption, which has 
become fused with the Hebrew text^ and so introduced 
to western translations. 

This is a point of considerable delicacy, but we can 
easily see that, as Cyrus cUd order the temple to be re- 
constructed, there is sufficient reason to account for the 
introduction of his name, though we maj remain quite 



at a loss to know why he is called the Lord's Anointed 
in Scripture, equally with Saul and David. I therefore 
think it were better to realise the matter as a gpedowt 
local corruption, rather than discredit the whole book 
with an interpolated forgery. 

The process is curious, but simple ; it presupposes a 
confusion between the word *i;^i»f, used by the LXX. 
for Jehovah, and »^«r, understood as of Cyrus. 

Thus, in ch. 44.24, we have * Thus saith [«i;<i«i] the 
Lord .... I am [»v^i$$\ the Lord (v. 28) that saith to 
[ttvp^l Cyrus.* 

Again in ch. 45.1, 'Thus saith [uvms $ etif] the Lord 
to his anokUed [X^ir«-f, in Hebrew Messiah], to [xv^r] 
Cyrus.' 

1. A child may realise the substitution of nS^t for 
xv^i«f , where it seems to help the sense ; while the reidly 
Messianic character of the passage is shewn by a com- 
parison of the words, ' make the crooked places straight,' 
as used in ch. 45.2, with a very similar expression in 
ch. 40.4. 

2. The destruction of Jerusalem had been foretold, 
therefore Isaiah might very properly allude to its restora- 
tion under the pramised Messiah. 

3. The word Jehovah [«v('k] was applied to the 
Messiah in genuine passages of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
see Jer. 23.6, 'The Lord is our Riffhteousness,^ where 
the Hebrew is bungled over by the LXX. as *yftH 

Without entering upon the vexed question whether it 
is the same Isaiah throughout the whole book, I would 
simply draw attention to the words, ' Behold my sei-vant 
whom I uphold,' in ch. 42. 1, and ' I the Lord have oaJled 
thee^' in v. 6; as it is very obvious that the person 
addreseed or designated in the above passages is the same 
as ' my sh^herd^ in ch. 44.28. It were an insult to our 
common sense to i^yply aU this to Cyrus, but the gram- 
matical connection <n all is apparent ; and can be under- 
stood as a whole only by reading it as Messianic. A.H. 



Moral and Intelleciaal Gems. 

If obedience to the will of God be necessary to happi- 
ness, and knowledge of his wiU be necessanr to obedience, 
I know not how the man that withholds this knowledge, 
or delays it, can be said to love his nei^bour as himself. 
He that voluntarily continues i^orant is guilty of all 
the crimen which ignorance prepuces ; as to him that 
should cirtingiush the tapers of a lighthouse mifht justly 
be imputed tne calamities of shipwreck. — Dr Johnson, 

A wise man desires onl^ what is within his reach ; a 
fool desires what is onatttonable. — Democritus. 

The truly learned are not they who read much, but 
they who read to good purpose. — Aristippus, 

Scholars are frequently to be met with, who are ignorant 
of nothing — saving their own ignorance. — Zhnmerman. 

We shall find life in our doctrine when there ia 
doctrine in our life. — Bridges, 

Wit is the most dangerous talent we can possess. It 
must be guarded with great discretion and good nature, 
otherwise it will create many enemies. Wit is perfectly 
consistent with softness and delicacy, yet they are 
seldom found united. Wit is so flattering to vanity, 
that they who possess it are intoxieated, and lose all self* 
command. Though it is the most captivating, yet it ia 
the most dreaded of all talents ; the most dangerous t» 
those who have it, and the most feared by those who 
have it not. He who is |prown rich without it, in saf* 
and sober dulness, shuns it as a disease, and looks upon 
poverty as its concomitant. — Blair, 

A lazy minister in his younger years will make a poor 
old man. — HalyburUm* 
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BIBLICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Salvability of the Heathen. 

{Concluded from page 342. ) 

Thomas Bajlgct, who died a.d. 1795, writes : — 
I conclude, that an honest Heathen has the same title 
to salvation which we have ourselves ; with only this 
difference, that Jie hnotcs it not. If, on this account, it 
be improper to say, that €rod has promised him salvation, 
yet his right is equally strong in itself, being founded on 
the express declarations of Him 'who cannot lie/ — 
Enquiry concerning FcUth, sec. 3. 

WnjJAM CovTPER, who died A.D. 1800, writes : — 
Is ViBTTE, then, unless of Christian growth. 
Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both ? 
Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe. 
For ignorance of what they could not know ! 
That speech betrays at once a bigot's tongue — 
Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong ! 
Truly, not I — the partial li^ht men have. 
My creed persuades me, w^ employed, may save ; 
While he, that scorns the noon-day beam, perverse, 
Shall find the blessing unimproved, a curse. 
Let Heathen worthies, whose exalted mind. 
Left sensuality and dross behind. 
Possess, for me, their undisputed lot. 
And take, unenvied, the reward they sought. 
But still, in virtue of a Saviour's plea, 
Not blind by choice, but destined not to see ; 
Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame 
Celestial, though they knew not whence it came ; 
Derived from the same source of light and grace. 
That guides the Christian in his siinfter race : 
Their judge was conscience, and her rule their law. 
That rule, pursued with reverence and with awe. 
Led them, however faltering, faint, and slow. 
From what they knew, to what they wish'd to know. 

Hugh Blaib, who died a.d. 1800, writes : — 
Powerful is the atonement of our blessed Redeemer to 
procure pardon for the greatest sinner who has been 
penitent. We have all reason to believe that amidst 
numberless infirmities which attend humani^, what the 
great Judge will chiefly regard, is the prevailing turn of 
our heart and life, how far we have been actuated by a 
sincere desire to do our duty. This we know for certain, 
that all the measures of this judgment shall be conducted 
with the most perfect equity. God will not exact from 
any man what he hath never ^ven him. He will judge 
him according to the degree of light that was afforded him, 
according to the means of knowledge and improvement 
that were put into his hands. Hence many a virtuous 
Heathen shall be preferred before many mere professors 
of Christian faith. — Sermons, vol. iv. p. 556. 

William Palbt, who died a.d. 1805, writes : — 
I speak of the dispensation of Christianity as distinct 
from Christiani^ ;tself . The dispensation may already 
be universal. That part of mankind which never heard 
of Christ's name may, nevertheless, be redeemed ; that 
is, placed in a better condition with respect to their 
future state by his intercession, may be the objects of 
his benignity, as well as of the propitiatory virtue of his 
passion. — ifatural Theology, p. 530, ed. 1813. 
- Great and inestimably beneficial effects ma^ accrue 
from the mission of Christ, and especially from his death, 
which do not belong to Christianity as a revelation ; that 
is, they might have existed, and they mi^ht have accom- 
pUshea though we had never, in this life, been made 
acquainted with them. These effects may be veiy exten- 
sive. They may be interesting to other orders or intelli- 
gent beinss. I think it is a general opinion, and one to 
which I have long come, tmtt the beneficial effects of 



Christ's death extend to the whole human species. It 
was the redemption of tlie world. *He is ti^e propitiadon 
for our sins, uid not for ours only, but for the whole 
world,' 1 John 2.2. Probably the future happiness, 
perhaps the future existence of the species, ana more 
gracious terms of acceptance extended to cdl, might 
depend on it, or be procured by it. Now these effects, 
whatever they be, do not belong to Christianity as a rere- 
iaiion, because they exist with respect to those to wh<mi 
it is fio^ revealed. — Evidences, voL ii. p. 29, note. 

John Newton, who died a.d. 1807, writes : — 
If we suppose a Heathen brought to a sense of his 
misery, to a conviction that he cannot be lu4)py with- 
out the favour of the great Lord of the worid, to a feel- 
ing of guilt and desire of mercy ; and that, though he has 
no expucit knowledge of a Saviour, he directs the cry of 
his heart to the unknown Supreme to have mercy upon 
him ; who will prove that such views and desires can 
arise in the heart of a sinner without the energy of that 
Spirit which Jesus is exalted to bestow ? Wlio will take 
upon him to prove that his blood is not of sufficient 
efficacy to redeem to God a sinner who is ^us disposed? 
— Messiah. 

Bishop Hurd, who died a.d 1808, writes: — 
What effect the Gospel scheme of redemption through 
Christ may have on those who lived of old under the law 
of nature, or any other law, or who since the coining of 
Christ have continued in the same circumstances, it 
becomes us with great caution to enquire, because the 
Scriptures have not explicitly or fully instructed us in 
the matter. But from certam expressions occasionally 
dropped by the sacred writers, such as 'that Christ died 
for ail,' ' that Crod was in Christ recondlinff the world 
unto himself,' that 'Christ is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole 
world ;' from these and other passages of the like nature, 
we are authorised to conclude, that the benefits of 
Christ's death extend in some sense, to all men ; that 
though each will be judged by the law he lived under, 
the issue of that judgment will respect ^e death of 
Christ ; that their bvins again to receive the recompence 
of the deeds done in uie bodv, however nature might 
suggest this event, is, in fact, brought about through the 
reaemption thai is in Christ. — Sermons, vol. L p. 77. 

It seems to follow from Paul's assertion, that ' as in 
Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be made alive,' and 
from the idea given us of the Redeemer, as of ' the lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ;' that the benefits 
of Christ's death extend to all men of all times, and are, 
in the proper sense of the word, universal. Only it is to 
be remembered that, if all men have an interest in 
Christ whether they know it or not, we who do know 
what our interest in him is, have infinitely the advantage 
of them, and are inexcusable if we reject it. Thus far 
then we go on safe groundB, and affirm, without hesita- 
tion, that ' God,' through his mercies in Christ Jesus, ' ia 
the Saviour of all men, but especially of them that 
believe.' — Id. vol. iL p. 291. 

EvELEiGH, who died A.D. 18 , writes : — 
It is not declared in Scripture that it is necessary all 
men should be made acquainted with the circumstances 
of the redemption to qualify them for a participation in 
its blessings. Millions have partaken of the corruptian 
through Adam, in different ages and degrees, without 
knowmg the source of their corruption. And millions 
may have partaken of redemption through Christ, in 
equaQy different a^ and degrees, notwith^anding their 
ignorance of him in this life. God, we are expressly 
told, 'is the Saviour of all men, though especially of 
those who believe. '—j^omp^n Ltdurs, p. 11. 
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Archbishop LAWBENCE,who died a.d. 18 , writes : — I 
Our reformers seem to assert what Zwingle had boldly 
and publicly taught, that the kingdom of heaven is open 
to Heathens as well as to Christians ; at least, in the 
liberal language of the Zwingliaus, they held the oblation 
of Christ on the cross ' to be a perfect redemption, pro- 
pitiation and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world.' 
— Bampton Lecture^ p. 96, 97. 

Upon the whole, Zwiudius believed that all infants, 
without exception, dyinc before the commission of actual 
crime, are heirs of the kingdom of heaven ; Luther, all 
bom of those who are themselves within the Christian 
covenant, leaving the fate of Heathen children to the 
revelation of God's mercies in a future life ; but Calvin, 
only such as the Almighty has been pleased to distin- 
guish by a mysterious decree of personal election. — Id. 
p. 281. 

Bishop Tomline, who died a.d. 18 , writes : — 
The benefits of Christ's death are not confined to the 
persons to whom the Gospel has been actually revealed ; 
that would exclude from salvation all who lived before, 
and the far greater part of those who have lived since, the 
birth of our Saviour. — Refutation of Calvinism^ p. 199. 

Men will be judged according to the light which has 
been afforded them bv the dispensations under which 
they have lived, whether it shall have been the law of 
nature, the law of Moses, or the law of the Gospel ; all 
equally derived from the same divine Author. The 
virtuous Heathen, the observant Jew, and the serious 
Cliristian, will all owe their salvation to the precious 
blood of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.— /rf. p. 263. 

We are told, 'that God is no respecter of persons, 
but, in every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.' But such declar- 
ations must be considered as belonging to those only who 
were never made acquainted with the Gospel, and still 
their acceptance will be for the sake of Jesus Christ, who 
died as a propitiation for the sins of the whole world. 
The merits of his death are not limited to those who call 
upon his name, for * how shall they call upon him in 
whom they have not believed? and how shall tney believe 
in him of whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher?' Paul by thus shewing 
that it has been absolutely impossible for a great part of 
mankind to believe in the Gospel, intimates that their 
unbelief will not be imputed to tnem as a fault. He also 
says, that ' the Gentiles are a law unto themselves ;' 
therefore Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, have all had their 
respective rules of conduct equally derived from God, 
by which they will be judg^ed at the last day, and the 
salvation of Jew and Gentile will be no less owing to 
the merits of Christ, than that of the Christian ; for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, by 
which we may be saved. — Elements of Christian Theology, 
on the Thirty-Nine Articles^ vol. ii. p. 321. 

Dean Grates, who died a.d. 18 , writes : — 
If, in any age or nation of the earth, any of the race of 
Ad^ have, at the call of God, howsoever addressed to 
them, turned unto him, and repented of their way, that 
repentance has been accepted only in conseauence of the 
sacrifice and death of Christ ; and thus will it be found 
ultimately true, 'that there is no other name under 
heaven b^ which we may be saved.' And, surely, if it 
be undeniable, that the most enlightened or purified Jew 
or Christian, if the patriarchs and prophets, the apostles 
and evangelists, cannot be saved by their own works or 
merits, but by the mediation of Christ alone, it were 
inconsistent and incredible to suppose, that those who 
were less enlightened and purifiea, those who lived ' in 
that ignorance that God winked at,' but who, though 



not 'under the (revealed) law, were a law unto them- 
selves ; the works of the law being written in tlieir 
hearts ;' it cannot be conceived, that the Divine justice 
should accept of them for their own merits, or their own 
righteousness. If, then, there be any possibility of salva- 
tion for these, it is, assuredly, in consequence of the inter- 
position of Christ ; and to suppose there is no possibility 
of salvation to any who shall not have lived under the 
Jewish or Christian covenants, but that all the rest of 
mankind, without exception, shall inevitably perish, is 
to deny that ' tender mercy of God which is over all his 
works.' — On the Calvinistic Controversy, p. 415. 

Bishop Heber, who died a.d. 18 , writes : — 
Auffustine himself never taught that Socrates or Marcus 
Aureuus were to be number^ in the same category of 
eternal suffering with Simon Magus or Nero. But 
Augustine, nevertheless, like the Romish Church and the 
Calvinists, was peremptory in consigning them to some 
portion of everlasting misery ; and, in fact, if it bo 
allowed that no flesh can escape except through Christ, it 
seems absolutely necessary, if we would escape from these 
revolting consequences, to affirm, as has been already 
hinted, an extension of the merits of Christ's blood, and 
the help of the Holy Spirit, beyond the limits of the 
visible Church, and tibe hst of those who have heard the 
tidings of salvation. — Life of Bishop Taylor, p. 225. 

Mainwaring, who died a.d. 18 , writes : — 
The Heathen, who had no assurance, and but slight 
expectations of a future state, vet through an exalted 
piety sacrificed the enjoyments of life, was recommended 
to the Deity on grounds that no Jew or Christian can 
be. And again, these would have allowances to which 

gtrsons under a clearer light could have no claim, 
eathens, Jews, or Christians will be tried by their con- 
formity to the will of God, so far as they know it. — 
Sermons, p. 99. 

E. W. Grinfuld, who died a.d. 18 , writes : — 

When I look back upon past ages, and survey the 
multitudes of millions who lived and died before the 
Christian era ; when I then contrast the wild waste of 
heathen barbarism with the narrow limits of the Chrisr 
tian Church ; when I carry forward my views and reflect 
that, probably for ages to come, the great majority may 
still remain strangers and exiles from our communion ; I 
feel myself bound, by every tie of nature and of grace, to 
examine whether the system of the Bible is not ouilt on 
the history of the world, and whether it is not commen- 
surate with the whole family of mankind. — Nature and 
Extent of CJiristian Dispensation, p. 3. 

I firmly believe in the existence and providence of 
God ; wherever I have travelled I have beheld marks 
of creative love and providential goodness ; I am 
satisfied that God has not created millions of human 
beings without the means of salvation, and I am convin- 
ced that he never will punish a single individual for not 
believing in that religion of which he has never heard. — 
Id. p. 361. 

We might easily continue the list of extracts, both 
from the Ancient and Modem Divines, and Authorities 
of the Church in all ajges, and in all countries — e.g., 
Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Iremeus, Athauasius, 
Ambrose, Chysostom, Au^tine, Theodoret, Fulcentius, 
&c., the Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man, the 
Church of En^and Catechism, &jo.. Bishop Beveridge, 
H. Dodwell, W. Coward, Robert Hall, Foster, &c., &c., 
but our space is exhausted, and none^is left at present for 
the ' Testimony of God, as presented in the Scriptures, 
such as, Matt. 12.42; 16.27; 19.15; Luke 2.13, 14; 12. 
48; 23.34; John 1.9; 3.16, 17, 19; 9.41; 12.32; Acta 
3.17; 10.34; 14.16; 17.23, 26; Rom. 2.6, 14; 3.29, Ac 
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The Definite Article in the New Testament. 

Kino Jambs' Revisers of the English Bible were cUmoet 
entirely ufuuquawUd with the true character and use of 
the Definite Article either in Hebrew or in Greek. The 
elaborate researches of modem grammarians have shewn 
that it is not used by the Scripture writers except where 
it is necessary, nor omUted where really required. By 
omitting it in some passages, and inserting it unneces- 
sarily in others, in the Common Version, many import- 
ant truths and doctrines are injuriously affected. The 
result of these researches proves veiy satisfactorily to 
the candid and inquiring student of Holy Writ tiie im- 
portance of attendinfi; carefully and conscientiously to 
every * jot and tittle rf God's revealed will, on the one 
hand, and of refraining from ' adding to His word,' even 
one particle, however small, on the other. 

The following are some of the principal instances in 
'Matthew,' where the Definite Article, found in the 
original text, is in the Common Version 

IMPROPERLY OMITTED. 

Matt. I. 17, the Christ, v. 23, the viigin ; II. 4, the 
Christ ; III. 2^ 16, the heavens, v. 5, 6, 12, the Jordan, 
V. 8, tiie repentance; IV, 5, the pinnacle, v. 15, the 
Jordan, v. 17, the heavens, v. 21, the boat, v. 20, the 
nets, V. 26, the Jordan ; V. 3, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 20, 46, 
48, the heavens, v. 13, the men, v. 16, the bushel, the 
candlestick, v. 18, the earth, v. 22, the fire of hell, v. 
39, the evil, v. 40, the cloak ; VI. 1, 9, 14, the heavens, 
V. 2, the men, v. 10, the earth, v. 13, the evil, v. 19, 
the earth, v. 25, the meat, the raiment; VII. 4, the 
beam, v. 6, the swine, v. 11, 21, the heavens, v. 15, tiie 
false prophets, v. 17, the corrupt tree, v. 24, the rock, 
V. 26, the rock ; VIII. 3, the hand, v. 11, the heavens, 
V. 12, the outer darkness, the weeping, the gnashing, 
the teeth, v. 17, the sicknesses, r. 20, ike head, v. ^, 
the ship, V. 32, the steep place ; IX. 1 the ship, v. 6, 
the eaiih, v. 34, the devils, v. 35, the villages ; X. 7, 
the heavens, v. 12, the house, y. 16, the serpents, the 
doves, V. 23, the other, v. 24^ the master, v. 27 the 
darkness, the light, v. 32, the heavens (twice) v. 34, 
the earth ; XI. 2, the Chnst, v. 8, the soft, the king's, 
V. 11, 12, 23, the heavens ; XII. 10, the hand, v. 24, 27, 
28, the devils, v. 29, the strong, v. 33, the fruit, t. 35, 
the good man, the good things, the evil man, the evil 
things, V. 41, the judgment, v, 43, the man, y. 60, the 
heavens ; XIII. 2, the ship, y. 3, the sower, v. 5, the 
stony places, v. 7, the thorns, y. 8. the good ground, y. 
11, tne heavens, v. 15, the ears, the eyes, the ears, the 
heart, v. 20, the stony places, y. 24, the heavens, y. 30, 
the harvest, v. 31, the neavens, v. 41, all the things, v. 
42, the furnace, the fire, the weeping, the gnashing, the 
teeth, y. 44, the heavens, the field, v. 45, the heavens, 
y. 47, the heavens, y. 50, the weeping, the gpiashing, 
the teeth, v. 52, the heavens ; XIV. 2, the mighty, v. 
19, the disciples, v. 22, the ship, v. 23, the mountain, 
y. 24^ the waves ; XV. II, the man (twice), v. 20, the 
man, v. 26, the does, v. 29, the mountain ; XVI. 1, the 
heaven, v. 19, the neavens, the earth, the heavens, the 
«arth, the heaven; XVU. 24, the tribute (twice); 
XVIII. 1, the heavens, v. 3, the little children, the 
heavens, y. 4, the heavens, v. 7> the ofiences (twice), y. 
8, the everlasting, v. 9, the heU, v. 10, the heavens, y. 
17, the heathen, the publican, v. 18, the earth, the 
heaven, the earth, the heaven, v. 19, the earth, the 
heaven, v. 23, the heavens, v. 25, the children ; ^IX. 1, 
the Jordan, v. 10, the iwife, v. 12, the mother's, the 
heavens, v. 14, the little, the heavens, y. 15, the hands, 
v. 17, the life, v. 23, the heavens ; XX. 1, tiie heavens, 
y. 5, the ninth, v. 8, the hire^ v. 12, tiie heat ; XXI. 31, 



the father ; XXII. 1, the heavens, y. 12, the wedding, 
V. 13, the outer darkness, the weeping, the gnashing, 
the teeth, v. 42, the Christ ; XXIII. 7, the greetings, 
V. 8, the Christ, v. 9, the heavens, v. 10, the Christ, v. 
13, the heavens, v. 14, the widow's, v. 15, the sea, the 
land, V. 22, the heaven, v. 23, the mint, the anise, the 
cummin, v. 24, the gnat, the camel, v. 26, the platter, 
V. 37, the wings ; XXIV. 3, the olives, v. 5, the Christ, 
V. 12, the iniquity, the many, v. 14, Uie nations, v. 23, 
the Christ, v. 29, the heaven, v. 30, the heaven (twice), 
V. 31, the heavens, v. 32, the parable, the leaves, the 
summer, v. 36, the heaven, the earth, v. 36, the heavens, 
V. 46, the faithful, the meat, v. 49, the fellow-servants, 
V. 61, the weeping, the gnashins, the teeth ; XXV. 1, 
the heavens, v. 28, the ten, v. 30, the outer, the weep- 
ing, the gnashing, the teeth, v. 32, the nations, the 
sheep, V. 41, the everlasting ; XXVI. 23, the hand, v. 
26, the bread, v. 30, the olives, v. 61, the hand, the 
servant, v. 64, the heaven; XXVII. 29, the king, v. 
66, 61, the Magdalene, v. 66, the watch; XXVIII. 1, 
the Magdalene, v. 16, the mountain, v. 19, the nations. 
— 2401 

The following are some of the principal instances in 
' Matthew,' where the Definite Article, wanting in the 
original text, is in the Common Version 

IMPROPERLY INSERTED. 

Matt. I. 1, a son (twice), v. 20, an angel ; 11. 13, an 
angel; III. 3, a voice, v. 10, fire; IV. 3, Son, v. 6, 
Son, y. 15, land, land, way, v. 16, region ; V. 9, children, 
v. 46, children, evil, good, just, unjust ; VIII. 8, a word, 
y. 16, even ; TX. 13, righteous men ; X. 2, first, v. 21, 
brother, brother, father, child, children, parents, v. 24, 
a disciple, a servant, v. 35, daughter, daushter-in-law ; 
XI. 5, blind men, lame, lepers, deaf, dumb, poor men, 
v. 12, violent men, v. 25, wise, prudent ones; XII. 1, 
ears, v. 4, a house, v. 41, men, v. 42, a queen ; XIII. 
32, least; XV. 9, commands, v. 14, Mind, olind, v. 31, 
dumb ones, maimed, lame, blind ; XX. 21, one, other ; 
XXI. 14, blind, lame men, v. 13, a house, v. 42, a stone, 
a comer ; XXII. 30, angds ; XXIII. 14, greater, v. 15, 
a child, V. 31, children ; XXIV. 20, winter, a sabbath, 
V. 32, the parable, v. 41, one, another ; XX VL 20, even, 
v. 28, remission, v. 24^ a cock, v. 74, a cock ; XXVII. 

1, morning, v. 4, innocent, v. 8, field, v. 40, Son, v. 42, 
king, V. 43, Son, v. 61, top, bottcnn, v. 57, even ; XXVIII. 

2, anangel.»83I 



Oems from Great Men. 

My own ezperienoee, and every succeeding year of my 
protracted liie, have more and still more convinced me, 
that * the end of the commandment is charity ;' that by 
thii chiefly are we known to be the disciplee of Chris^ 
and that the deficiency of brotherly-kincmess and true 
Christian love, more, perhaps, than all other 'things 
that are wanting,' hinders the spread of the gospel, ami 
the good fruits of Christianity. Little need we wonder 
that the aj^ostle, who continually^ and the more as he 
advanced m ace, exhorted Christians to 'love one 
another,' was 'the disciple whom Jesus loved.* — Bp, 
Oresweld, 

I hate to see a thing done by halves ; if it be right, 
do it boldly ; if it be wrong, leave it undone. — OUpin, 

The gospel professed, may lift a man unto heaven ; 
but it IS only the gospel possessed that brings a man 
into heaven.--^«cfer. 

Naked knowledge will be as unserviceable to the soul 
in a dying day, as a painted fire would be to a frozen 
body in a c^d day. — Stoker, 
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Biblical Interpretation. 

{Concluded from page 372.) 

129. Much caution necessary to decile what is cla^isic 
and what is II eb re w- Greek ; SeptnoijiiU and Hebrew to be 
compared. — In all places, therefore, let him carefully 
examine whether the diction be pure Greek or not ; in 
which there is more tlifficulty than one might be apt to 
Buppoee. Where the diction departs from pure Greek, 
let him resort to the Hebrew. To do this properly, he 
must not only be acquainted with the genius of the 
Hebrew, as it is developed in the forms and tenses of 
words, in the construction of these, and in the junction 
of the members of a sentence (which, however, will often 
be sufficient), but he must also know in what Greek 
words the Jews were accustomed to express Hebrew 
things, when they spoke in the then common Greek 
style, without aimmg, like Philo and Josephus, at 
olegant classic diction. In this way, by a proper com- 
parison with the Hebrew, he may elicit the sense. 

Sometimes there is no better method than to trans- 
late the Greek directly into the Hebrew, which often- 
times may be easily done by a tolerable Hebrew scholar, 
both as it respects single words and also phrases. But 
at other times, this is difficult on account of the rare 
occurrence of words, or the obscurity of them, or the 
dissimilar etymology. The Septuagint, therefore, must 
often be consulted, and the interpreter should be so 
familiar with it, as readily to know m what way Hebrew 
expressions are translated into Greek. For as the origin 
of speaking and writing in Greek, concerning sacred 
things, took its rise from that version, so it is evident, 

THAT THIS VERSION MUST BE THE BASIS Of ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH THE HEBREW-OREEK. 

It will be useful also to be well acquainted with 
writers on the Hebraisms of the New Testament in 
general; such as Vorstius, Leusden, and specially 
Gataker, the most learned of them all. 

130. Aquila and Symmachas to be studied. — It will be 
proper, moreover, to study the remains of Aquila's Greek 
version, which exhibits a similar diction, as he was not 
very remote from the age of the apostles, and has some 
things in his version which may be of special use here. 
The version of Bymmachus should also be read, who, by 
translating into pure Greek, has made the understanding 
of Hebrew more easy. 

[In addition to the Hebrew-Greek mentioned in §§ 128 
— 130, the Apocrvpha is of special use in the attainment 
of this idiom. Also the Apocryphal books of the New 
Testament, and several of the apostolic fathers, exhibit 
a style in many respects partaking of this idiom.] 

131. Wlien the Hebrew idiom is to be preferred.— It is 
a sound maxim too, that when the same word or phrase 
is Hebraistic, and also good Greek, and a meaning not 
at all incongruous may be assigned to it, as used accord- 
ing to either idiom, we should prefer that sense which 
accords with the Hebrew idiom. For it is more prob- 
able that Hebrew writers used the latter idiom, espe- 
cially if the phrase, understood as classic Greek, should 
be of the more polished and refined kind. Accordingly, 
I should explain »«ra/}«x^y g-TtPfiuTtf, Heb. 11.11, by the 
Hebrew in Gen. 4.25, rather than from the Greek idiom. 
So aTiho-fittv Iv ifia^rUtSf John 8.24, by the Greek idiom 
would mean, you will persevere to the end of life in sin- 
ning ; by the Hebrew, you wUl be condemned on account 
of your sins, 

132. In the doctrines of religion^ the Hebrew idiom is to 
be specially regarded. — An interpreter should parti- 
cularly observe, that when things appropriate to rchgion, 
specially to the Christian religion, are spoken of, the 
idiom should be referred to the Hqljrew, because in 

NO. XXV. 



speaking of religious matters, the writers of the New 
Testament were accustomed to use the phraseology of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The interpreter will be much 
assisted here by the analogy of doctrine, with which he 
ought to be familiar, lest the words of the New Testa- 
ment should be drawn to a sense alien from that which 
the authors desired to express, and different from the 
essential point of religion. 

133. Specially is Hebrew idiom to be regarded in respect 
to the fonnSf tenses, and miml>ers of words. — Nor should 
the maxims here inculcated be applied only to the mean- 
ing of words and phrases, but also to the forms and 
tenses of verbs, and also to the numha^ of both nouns 
and verbs. In respect to these things, the idiom of the 
New Testament not unfrequently departs from classical 
Greek, and follows the Hebrew. An interpreter who 
neglects this will fall into great difiiculties, and commit 
many surprising and almost ridiculous mistakes. 

134. Other idioms to be consulted in certain ca^fs. — 
When the Hebrew idiom fails us in the explication of a 
passage or word, we must then have recourse 8])ecially 
to the Syriac, Chaldee, or Rabbinic. All concede that 
we should have recourse to the Syriac and Chaldee, but 
all do not rightly understand the nature of this com- 
parison, as is evident from the attempts of some, who 
have endeavoured to cast light upon the Greek of the 
New Testament, by comparing the Syriac version of it. 
The right method of proceedmg is to have recourse to 
the Syriac when we find ourselves deserted by the 
Hebrew. K we find the idiom to be Syriac, then we 
can attain to the meaning of the plirase or word, when 
we have attained a right understanding of the Syriac 
which corresponds with it. This may be more easily 
and certainly attained, provided the Syriac be still a 
living language, which however I find to be doubted. 

The same may be said of the Chaldee and Rabbinic. 
But he who expects aid difi^erent from that which has 
just been described, will seek and hope for it in vain. 
He will either labour to no purpose in heaping up what 
will be useless, or will abuse, to a bad purpose, a 
help in exegesis which is by no means to be despised. 
At most, he will only be able to determine whether the 
Syriac interpreter has rightly translated or not. 

135. Direct testimony not always sufficient. — Thus far 
we have described the method of discovering the um^ 
loqutndi in particular passages of the New Testament, 
by evidence which we call direct. But although this 
evidence is important, and goes very far, yet alone it is 
not always sufficient. There are many things in the 
New Testament which are described in a novel way, 
because the things themselves are new. Not that a 
religion absolutely new is taught, but ancient doctrines 
are delivered in language more perspicuous, appropriate, 
and distinctive, the veu of figures and allegories being 
removed. New words were therefore necessary in order 
to describe new things, among which words are many 
that are adapted to designate certain things, on account 
of some similitude to them. These words, by the way, 
were not invented by the apostles, and could, not have 
been, for such invention is a thing that belongs to 
minds trained up by literary discipline, and not to un- 
lettered men. We may conclude, therefore, th \t terms 
of such a kind were suggested by the Holy Spirit;, which 
is an argument in favour of the divine inspiratiou of the 
Scriptures. Of this nature are such words as 3«/^o»<^- 
ir/a/, TtifTtt^tff ifuyiffaty and others. 

136. }i'ew xoords to be explained by tcMimony direct and 
indirect. — Such words cannot be explained from the 
more ancient usus loquendi, but have an interpretation 
peculiar to themselves, yet not lesj certain than the 
other which is gathered from ancient usage. This inter- 
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pretation depends on the direot testimony of the writers. 
Hence it must be gathered from the collation of similar 
passages, as we have already taught above. 

137. Oreek fatliers to he consuUed. — Nor is the testi- 
mony of the ancient Greek fathers of the church by any 
means to be neglected, which has respect to the meaning 
of words and phrases, whether it he the testimony of 
professed interpreters, or of other writers. Respecting 
a choice of interpreters among the fathers, and the use 
to be made of them, we shall hereafter treat. I would 
merely observe here, that in those authors who are not 
direct interpreters, passages of the New Testament now 
and then occur in such a connection, or with such ad- 
juncts, that we may clearly perceive what meaning the 
age attached to them. Such interpretations we find in 
Clemens Romanus, Icnatius, Hippolytus, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, and others. The interpreter, in reading such 
authors, should diligently attend to this. 

138. Tliese may exhibit interpretations of the primitive 
age of Christianitt/. — In writers of very early times, there 
may, not improbably, be interpretations that have come 
down from the apostolic age ; certainly if they are con- 
sentaneous with apostolic doctrines, they are not lightly 
to be rejected. It is one mark that they are worthy of 
our approbation, if they are of a character appropriate 
to the apostolic style, formed and moulded after the 
genius and idiom of the Hebrew. 

[But who will venture to decide upon this, except by 
the use of common means of interpretation ?] 

139. Glossaries. — The ancient glossaries may be of use 
here, specially that of Hesychius, in which is found 
many tnings pertaining to certain passages of the New 
Testament, that were deduced from the most ancient 
interpreters of it, and which are of a character by no 
means to be despised. 

Similar to these are a few of the glossaries of Suidas, 
and also of Photian, both of which are to be used with 
that caution, in respect to any particul^ word, which 
requires us well to ascertain whether the word in the 
glossary really belongs to the passage which we desire 
to interpret. 

^ In regard to all these things, good judgment is requi- 
site in order to determine what is useful and what is 
worthless, and to distinguish between them; which is 
done much in the way tlmt has been above described. 

140. Glosses. — Even the glosses in some manuscripts 
that have crept into the text of .the New Testament in 
place of the true reading, mav be used to assist the 
interpreter either to understand the true text, or to find 
means for illustrating or confirming the true interpreta- 
tion. Thus for l^itnnw in John 7.5, Chrysostom has 
the reading i^trn^cv Homil. 51, and explains it by fAait, 
rovTo yaf tfrit {{•»Tijr*». These glosses majr have flowed 
from the ancient schools instructed by Ongen, although 
«ome indeed may have proceeded from the Latin com- 
mentaries. 

141. Context. — When all the above described means 
fail, we must then resort to the context, and to the 
well-known nature of the things themselves. 

142. Analogy of faith. — The analogy of Scripture and 
of Christian doctrine should be always before our eyes, 
BO that the interpretation may be guided by it, t.f., that 
it may be so far guided by it as that no explanation 
contrary to it should be aaopted; and in the obscure 
phrases, where the meaning may be doubtful, the sense 
may be accommodated to the analogy of Scripture senti- 
ment. 

This rule need not be wondered at, as common sense 
has sanctioned it, and applied it to the interpretation of 
other books, all of which are to be explainca, generally 
and in particular passages, agreeably to the analogy of 
that doctrine which they contain. 



Analogy of doctrine or faith does not consist in the 
doctrine which is approved by any particular body of 
men, as uncandid or unskilful persons assert, for then it 
would be various and inconstant. Grammatical analogy 
is the rule of speaking, or form of speech, constituted 
by the laws of the language, which is opposed to anomaly 
or a method of speaking in opposition to usage, or 
varjring &om it. tn like manner, the analogy of sacred 
doctrine or faith consists in the summary of religion, and 
the rules plainly taught in the Scriptures, whence the 
Latin church called it regula fide*. To this analogy all 
things are to be referred, so that nothing may be dis- 
cordant with it. And when this is done, the analogy of 
faith is said to be preserved. Nor as to faith and prac- 
tice does analogy of Scripture diifer from analogy of 
doctrine. Examples of analogy, and of judgment agree- 
able to analogy, may be found in Gal. 6.15, 16 ; 1 Cor. 
15.3-11, &c., where the writer calls that analogy tm. 
9r^trit. In all the departments of 'learning, analogy of 
such a kind has the force of a rule^ both in our jndgment 
and inteipretation of a passage. 

In a special manner' must we betake ourselves to 
analogy, m those passages which seem to speak what 
disagrees with that which is plainly taught in other 
parts ol the Scriptures, and with common sense, con- 
cerning divine and human thinss. For it is common to 
all umnspired writers, although eloquent, and thinking 
and writmg with acuteness and subtilty, that when 
they are not composing a summary of doctrine, or the 
elements of it, nor treating designedly of any head of 
doctrine^ they exhibit the common views and elements 
of leammg, as taught by usual discipline and instruc- 
tion. Nor do they always speak of thmss in such a way 
as a subtile and scholastic method of discipline would 
demand, and often use the more vulgar and popular 
methods of expression. The same truts of style are 
found in the works of the sacred writers, who in all 
respects desired to speak, and must have spoken, in 
order to be understood, more humano, the tioly Spirit 
so guiding them, that they differ as little as possible 
from the usual method of speaking. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at, if we find in tiieir expressions some 
things seemingly harsh, since this is characteristic of 
the oriental gemus and method of expression. 

[Respecting the subject of analogy, compare § 34.] 

143. DiffimU idioms to he specially studied. — The 
student who aspires to the faculty of interpreting, 
should be familiar and well acquainted with the more 
difficult forms of speech in the sacred writers, or those 
forms which differ from the idioms of our own language, 
and are not adapted to express, with simplicity and 
logical accuracy, principles of any doctrine. A right 
understanding of these he must by all means attain, so 
that he may not be impeded in his inquiries, or thrown 
into embarrassment by them. E.g.^ many things are 
affirmed simply ^ and taithout any limitcUion, which how- 
ever are to he understood as having onl^ a particular 
and partial application. Specially is this the case in 
moral propositions. In like maimer, active verbs do not 
always indicate action or efficacy properly considered, 
which Glass in his Philol. Sacra, Calovius de Persona 
Christi, p. 527» and Tuiretine de Interp. Sao. literamm, 
have already noted. 

144. Difficult forms in profcme writers to be studied. — 
It vrill be very useful also to attend to such forms of 
speech in common books or classics, for there is scarcely 
any form of speech in the sacred books, which is not 
found in other writings. Nor can there bo any doubt 
that an interpreter wiU understand the Scriptures with 
much more facility, if he be familiar and well acquainted 
with the difficulties and obscure forms of speech in 
other books. Those things which appear to be some- 
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what hard or dogged in the writinffB of Paul, will not 
be wondered at, nor give offence, if one goes from the 
study of Thuoydides to the internretation of the apostle. 
Nor will snoh an one be alarmed at faults, which seem 
hardly to be compatible with the dignity and sanctity of 
the Scriptures, nor at transpositions, apparent want of 
consistency in construction, enallages, and the like 
things. This has indeed often happened to some 
good men, but they were not well skilled in the lan- 
guages. Such an alarm is rather the result of unlearned 
superstition than of a judicious reverence for the word 
of God, as Melancthon has justly observed in Dedic. 
Epist. ad Romanos. 

▼. — KULES IN BESPBCrr TO TROPICAL LAKOUA.OS. 

145. Dtngn of this dtapter. — Having explained the 
method of finding the sense of the New Testament by 
the utus loquendi or other artificial aids, we come now 
to treat sep^mitety of certain things which usually are 
not enough explamed, nor made sufficiently explicit in 
regard to theory or practice. The first of these respects 
tropeSf the second, empfuuis, the third, apparent con- 
tradkUoHS or diacrepandes. Of these in their order. 

146. DtUy qf an interpreter in respect to tropical 
langu%ge, — In respect to tropical language the office of 
the interpreter is two-fold. jFirst, he must rightly dis- 
tinguish it from language not tropical, so as not to mis- 
take the one for the other (as formerly the disciples of 
Jesus and the Jews did, in respect to some of the 
Saviour's discourses), and so as not to pervert the propei' 
sense of words b;^ a tropical interpretation. Secondly, 
he must rightly interpret tropes, and cive their true 
sense. For it often happens that men think they have 
attained the tropical sense of words, when they imder^ 
stand only the Uteral one, and they are deluded by an 
empty shadow, or pervert the trope by an etymological 
interpretation. To avoid these faults, it is proper to 
fflve rules drawn from the nature of tropical diction as 
teamed from use and observation, by which the inter- 
preter may be guided in the judging and in the inter- 
preting of figurative language. 

147. Certain rules respecting tropical diction examined. 
— In order to judge of diction whether it should be 
taken in a litend or tropical sense, the vulgar maxim is, 
not readily to depart from, the literal sense. But this 
maxim is neither stnctly true, nor perspicuous, nor 
adanted to use. 

Jyot easily (non facile), if yon rightly understand the 
phrase, means almost never, very rarely. This is errone- 
ous, for tropes in the sacred writings are very common, 
BO much so that Glass has filled a lai^e volume with 
them. It is ambiguous, for it describes no certain mark 
or characteristio by which tropical language may be dis- 
tinguished from that which is to be literaUy understood ; 
which is certainly a great fault in a rule. 

Danhsuer, Tamon, and Calovius, have stated the 
principle in question with more distinctness, when they 
aver thcU the literal meamng is not to be deserted without 
evident reason or necessity. No one will deny that where 
there is plain and necessary reason for departure from 
the litercu sense, we may admit the tropicat But some 
apparent repuf^nance of thines or facts, is not hastily to 
lead us to reject the ^i^eroT sense. The older writers 
r^^ard the plu'ase proper sense as of the same meamng 
vnih literal or historic sense, and rightly teach that we 
should not depart from tlie customary signification of a 
word toithout a weighty and suftdent reason. That we 
may sometimes depart from it is evident, from the fact 
that the sacred writers themselves do, beyond all doubt, 
sometimes depart [from it. And, indeed, in respect to 
many words, the tropical sense is thb customary or usual 
one. 



148. How to examme .whether language is tropical. — 
We may commonly understand, at once, whether a word 
is to be taken tropically or not, by simply examining, 
the object spoken of, either by the external or intemu 
senses, or by renewing the perception of the object. To 
judge of fijgurative limguage, in such cases, is very easy, 
and in uninspired writing, it very rarely happens that 
there is any doubt about it, because the. objects spoken 
of are such as may be examined by our senses, external 
or internal, and therefore it may be easily understood. 

In the Scriptures, however, doubts have frequently 
arisen from the nature of the subjects there treated, 
which are such as cannot be subjected to the examina- 
tion of our senses. E.g., the divine nature, divine 
operations, &c., are subjects beyond the scrutiny of our 
senses, and the question whether the language that 
respects such thin^ is to be understood literally or tropi- 
cal^, has given nse to fierce controversies, which are 
still continued. In these, the parties have often dis- 
puted about tropical diction, in a way which savourod 
more of metaphysical or dialectical subtilty than of 
truth. 

[To the language which respects God and his opera- 
tions, may be.addbd all that respects the invisible things 
of a future state, i.e., heaven, heU, &c. The contro- 
versy whether descriptions of this nature are to be 
litendly or tropically understood, is by no means at an 
end. One of the things which the human mind learns 
very slowly, is to detoch itself from conceptions that 
arise from material objects, and to perceive that in aU 
the descriptions of a future state, words are of absolute 
necessity employed which originally have a literal sense, 
because lanmiage affords no other. Even the in^mal 
operations of our own mind, we are obliged for the same 
reason, to describe in language that of necessity must 
be tropically understood. Almost all men, indeed, now 
aUow that most of the language employed to describe 
God and his operations, is necessarily to be understood 
as tropical Most men will aUow that the laimiage 
which respects the heavenly world may be so considered, 
but what regards the day of judgment, or the world of 
wo, tiiey would strenuously contend, must be literally 
understood. There is indeed sufficient inconsistency in 
this, and it betrays no small decree of unacquaintance 
with the nature and principles of inteipretation, but as 
it is productive of no consequences specially bad, the 
error is hardly worth combatmff. The motive no doubt 
may be good, which leads to the adoption of this error. 
The appreHension is, l^t if you construe the language 
that respects the day of judgment or the world of wo 
figuratively, you take away the reality of them. Just 
as if reality did not, of course, lie at the basis of all 
figurative language, which would be wholly devoid of 
meaning without it. But how inconsistent, too, is this 
objection ! The very person who makes it, admits that 
the language employed to describe God and his opera- 
tions, and also to describe the heavenly world, is tropi' 
cal, and it must of necessity be construed so. But does 
this destroy the reality of a God and his operations, and 
of the heavenly world? 

[Who is ignorant of the innumerable controversies 
that have arisen, about the tropical and literal sense of 
a multitude of passages in the sacred writings ? Almost 
all the enthusiasm and extravagance that have been 
exhibited in respect to religion, have had no better sup- 
port than gross material conceptions of figurative lan- 
guage, or, not unfrequentiy, language that should be 
properly understood has been tropically construed. 
There is no end to the mistakes on this ground. Nor 
are ^ey Umited to enthusiasts and fanatics. They 
develop themselves not unfrequentiy in the writinss of 
men, grave, pious, excellent, and in other parts of uico- 
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logical science very learned. Indeed, it is but a recent 
thing, that it has come to be considered as a science, 
and a special and essential branch of theological science 
— to study the nature of language, and above all the 
nature of the oriental biblical language. Long has this 
been admitted in respect to the classics, and all works 
of science in ancient languages. But in regard to the 
Bible, the most ancient book in the world, and written 
in a language the idiom of which is exceeding diverse 
from our own, it seem to have been very genendly taken 
for granted, that no other study was necessary to dis- 
cover its meaning than what is devoted to any common 
English book. At least a Bible with marginal refer- 
ences, studied by a diligent and careful use of these 
references, might surely be understood in a most satis- 
factory manner. In very many cases, the /fr«^ thing has 
been to study theology, the aecond, to read the Bible in 
order to find proofs of what had already been adopted as 
matter of belief. This order is now beginning to be 
reversed. The nature of language, of scripture-lan- 
guage, of figurative-lanffuace, and of interpretation, is 
now beginning to be studied as a science, the acquisition 
of which is one of the greatest ends of study, as it is 
the only proper mode of leading a theologian to the 
knowledge of what the Bible really contains. Here, too, 
is a common arbiter of the disputes that exist in the 
Christian world. The nature of language and of tropical 
words thoroughly understood, will remove from among 
all intelligent and candid men, who really love the 
truth, a great part of all the diversities of opinion that 
exist.] 

149. Certain words not tropical. — Those words are not 
to be regarded as tropical which have lost their original 
and proper signification, and are used no longer in any 
but a secondary sense, as we have already shewn. 

150. Words tropiccUf where the subject and predicate 
disagree. — ^Beyond all doubt those phrases are tropical 
the subject and predicate of which are heterogeneous^ 
as where corporeal and incorporeal, animate and inani- 
mate, rational and irrational, are conjoined, and also 
species of a diflferent genus. Things that cannot pos- 
sibly exist in any particular subject, cannot be logicaDy 
predicated of it, for the fundamental rules of logic, in 
respect to this, are inherent in the human mind. If 
then such things appear to be predicated, the phrase 
must be tropically understood. 

By this rule the language of the New Testament 
should be interpreted which respects the person of 
Jesus, to whom divine and human qualities are attri- 
buted. For the latter are attributed to him as a man, 
the former as a divine person united with the human, 
and therefore they m&yoe properly understood. 

[E.g., the fields smile, the stones cry out, tlie floods clap 
their Juinds, ttc] 

151. Laws, htAtory, didactic works, seldom admit tropes. 
— As the customary use of language shews the above 
principle to be correct, so the same use also shews that 
tropical language is rarely employed in several cases 
now to be mentioned^ if you except words which have 
lost their primary signihcation, or such as constitute 
very easy tropes. Le^lators in their statutes, his- 
torians in their narrations of facts, where they aim 
simply at the declaration of them (for some narrations 
are tlesignedly ornate, and decorated to please the 
fancy), and those who teach any branch of science, 
where the direct object is teaching and not merely occa- 
sional allusions ; all these employ tropes very seldom. 
Hence it follows, that in writingis of such a kind, tro])es 
are not to be acknowledged, unless it can be clearly 
shewn tliat cither by general usage, or by the use of the 
writer, certuiii ti-upic.il words arc appii»i>riate<l to desig- 
nate particular things. Of this nature arc several words 



of the New Testament, e.g., those which signify UluminU' 
tion, regeneration, <tc. 

[The principle laid down in this section needs more 
explanation. It is not correct, that in the Mosaic law, 
for example, and in the gospels and epistles, there are 
not a great abundance of tropical words. But still, it is 
true that these compositions, so far as they are mere 
precepts, mere narrations, and mere language of instruc- 
tion, comprise as few tropes as the nature of the case 
will adnut, and these mostly of the eadier and more 
obvious kind. 

[The importance of the principle thus defined, is very 
great. Some interpreters, in ancient and modem times, 
have turned into allegory the whole Jewish ceremonial 
law. So formerly and recently, the historv of the crea- 
tion of the world, the fall of man, the flood, the account 
of the tower of Babel, &c., have been explained either 
as ftvfoi, or as philosophical allegories, i.e., philosophical 
speculations on these subjects, clothed in the garb of 
narration. By the same principles of exegesis, the 
gospels are treated as at^M, which exhibit an imamnary 
picture of a perfect character in the person of Jesus. 
In a word, every narration in the Bible of an occurrence 
which is of a miraculous nature in any respect, is fivS»t, 
which means, as its abettors say, that some real fact or 
occurrence lies at the basis of the story, which is told 
agreeably to the very imperfect conceptions and philo- 
sophy of ancient times, or has been augmented and 
adorned by tradition and fancy. 

[But that such liberties with the language of Scripture 
are utterly incompatible with the 8^>er principles of 
interpretation, is sufficiently manifest from the bare 
statement of them. The object of the interpreter is, 
to find out what the sacred writers meant to say. This 
done, his task is performed. Party philosophy or scep- 
ticism cannot guide the interpreter of language.] 

162. Usus loquendi in regard to things whiai cannot he 
examined by our feelings and conceptions.— In regard to 
divine things, which can be known merely by revelation, 
and cannot be examined by the test of our own feelings 
or views, we can judge only from the usus loquendi of 
the sacred writers, whether their language is to be 
understood literallv or tropically. 

This usage can be known only from the comparison 
of similar passages, which is done in various ways. 
1) When different words are employed in different pass- 
ages respecting the same thing, it is easy to judge which 
are tropical. E.g., the phrase to he hotm of water, John 
3.5, is tropical, for the same thing is literally expressed 
in Mark 16.16. 2) When the same word is used erery- 
where respecting the same thin^^ it has a proper sense. 
When the same method of expression is constantljr used re- 
specting divers thin^, which are similar, or which have 
some special connection, it is to be understood literally. 

[So the covenant wihch God made with Abraham, is 
explained in Gal. 3.16, as meaning a promise. The 
latter, as being plain, is to direct us in the interpretation 
of the other passage. 

^ [E.g., 4(»«rr«r4f tix^Sv, i'yua^Tcu wStftM, ^t§^$t%7Ttu, are 
constantly used in respect to that which is to take place 
at the end of the world, and therefore are not tropical. 

[Which rule requires some abatement. E.g., God 
gave the Israelites bread from heaven, and Christ gives 
his disciples bread from heaven. The latter is veiy dif- 
ferent from manna. In fact, the latter case is plainly 
an instance of tropical language. The context, then, or 
nature of the subject treated of, ia to be our guide in 
such cases.] 

153. Adjuncts ustful in determining wJien words are 
tropical, — We may idso form a judgment respecting 
tropical language, from the adverbs, epithets, or other 
limitations expressing the manner or nature of things. 
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154. ConUxt to he consulted. — The context also will 
frequently assist us. For when the whole passage is 
allegorical, we must acknowledge a trope in particular 
jiarta that are connected with the whole allegory. E.g., 
vv»9s in 1 Cor. 3.13, which relates to \vXat and x'V^** ^ 
the context. In like manner the language is to be re- 
ganlcd as tropical, when, although the preceeding con- 
text is to be literally understood, there is a manifest 
transition to allegory. 

Thus far respecting the means of distinguishing what 
18 tropical. 

155. tSources of tropical interpreintion. — In regard to 
inierj)reting tropical language, we may observe that 
there are two sources of aid. The one is the subject 
itaelf ; the other the usils loqucndi. The interpretation 
by the aid of the subject is easy, when the nature of 
it ailords an obvious similitude, e.g., ^trtrfiit is easily 
understood as used tropically. 

In regard to the usiu lo<juendi, the general usage of the 
Hebrew tongue in respect to tropical words must be 
first underst^xl, as in words corres{>onding to C***** f»f»r9t, 
Tiftn, %6^n, &c.; then Greek usage in general. Passages 
mast idso be compared in which the same thing is 
expressed by a proper word, or in which such proper 
word is employed in the context so that the sense is 
obvious. Here, too, we may use the comparison of words 
that are conjoined and similar, examples of which will 
hereafter be produced. 

156. Caution to be used in judging from etymology. — 
We must be very cautious, however, not to judge of 
tropes from mere etymology, as this is very fidlacious. 
E.g., e^oTsfitTv in 2 Tmi. 2.15, some have interpreted as 
implying a distinction between the law and the gospel, 
which is mere trifUng. For koy*t iXv^uas in the context 
means the gospel, the law is not the subioct of discourse 
here. Analogy of the language might have taught 
them that i^6tr§/t.u9 here means to ponsess right views 
of the gospel, and correctly to communicate these to 
others. So the ancients understood it, and Gerhard 
among the modems ; i^orofiim being anciently commuted 
with «(^*)«|ms, and *mtar$f£Uf being used to signify enter- 
taining and disseminating novel opinions respecting religion. 

157. Method of determining whether a trope is adef/uately 
understood, — It is one proof that you understand tropical 
language, if you can substitute proper words for tropical 
ones. Not that a person who can do this always rightly 
understands the words, but if he cannot do it he cer- 
tainly does not understand them. The sacred writers 
themselves sometimes subjoined proper words to tropical 
ones, e.g.. Col. 2.7. The best Greek and Latin writers 
frequently do the same thing. 

It is useful also to make the experiment, whether, 
when the image presented by the tropical expression is 
removed from the mind^ any idea still remains in it dif- 
ferent from the image itself which can be expressed by 
a proper word. This experiment is specially to be made, 
when words designating sensible objects are transferred 
to the expression of intellectual ones, e.g., iifft, ^^v, 
lioinxn, kc., in respect to which it is easy to be deceived. 

[The context, the nature of the subject, and parallel 
passages, are l^e most effectual means of ascertaining 
this.] 

OF AIXEOORIES. 

158. Allegories how interpreted. — As allegories fre- 
quently occur in the sacred books, which abound in 
tropical diction, it seems proper to say something here 
of the method of interpreting them. First of im, the 
general desi^ of the alle^oi^ is to be ascertained, 
which is easily done when it is connected with a con- 
text explanatory of its dcFign. For the most part, how- 
ever, it is expressly declared. 



l^AXXnytitix is derived from uXX o ayo^tTrai, t. e. , a different 
thing is said from that which is meant. It differs from 
metaphor, in tliat it is not confined to a word, but 
extends to a whole thought, or it may be to several 
thoughts. Allegory may be expressed, moreover, by 
pictures, Ezech. 4.1 ; by actions, Ezoch. iii., iv., v.; Luke 
22.36, or by any signiticant thing. 

[One most important principle in explaining allegories 
is omitted by Krnesti. I refer to the rule, that com- 
parison is not to be extended to the ciraamtances of the 
allegory. Thus in the parable of the good Samaritan, 
the point to be illustrated is the extent of the duty of 
benejicence. Most of the circumstances in the parable go 
to make up merely the veriainiilitude of the naiTatioii, 
so that it may ^ive pleasure to him who hears and reads 
it. But how differently does the whole appear, when it 
comes to be interpreted by an allegoriser of the mystic 
school ! The man goins down from Jerusalem to Jciiclio 
is Adam wandering in tne wilderness of this world ; the 
thieves who robbed and wounded him are evil spirits ; 
the priest who passed by on the one side without reliev- 
ing him is the Levitical law ; the Levite is good works ; 
the good Samaritan is Christ ; the oil and wine arc 
prace, &c. What may not a parable be made to mean, 
if imagination is to supply the place of reasoning and 
philology ? And what nddle or oracle of Delphos could 
be more equivocal, or of more multifarious significance 
than the Bible, if such exegesis be admissible ? It is a 
miserable excuse which interpreters make for them- 
selves, that they render the Scriptures more edifying 
and significant, by interpreting them in this manner. 
And are the Scriptures then to be made more significant 
than God has made them ? or to be mended by the skill 
of the interpreter, so as to become more edifying than 
the Holy Spirit has made them ? If there be a semblance 
of piety in such interpretations, a semblance is all. Real 
piety and humility appear to the best advantage in 
receiving the Scriptures as they are, and expounding 
them as simply and skilfully as the rules of language 
will render practicable, rather than by attempting to 
amend and improve the revelation which God has made.] 

159. This being done, the primary word is to be 
sought for, and the force of it expressed by a projxjr 
word. Other tropical words are then to be explained 
agreeably to this. In this way the explanation of par- 
ticular things will be rendered more easy, and we may 
avoid errors. The design of the exhortation, in the form 
of allegory, found in 1 Cor. 5.6, is, that the Corinthians 
should be purified from vicious inclinations and the 
faults springing from them. zCfjifi, therefore, here means 
r*cf, &Xvfi.*s free from vice — viz., to be a true Christian. 
'Ed^Ta^iiy, consequently, is not to celebrate a feast 
(according to its i)r()per signification), for a tropical mean- 
inff is required. It means to serve Ood, to worship God, 
to he a Chru<fian, to be free from former vices, and wor- 
ship him in purify. 

It is altogether incongruous to understand one part 
literally and another tropically, in the same alle- 
gory, as those do who take m-vfii in 1 Cor. 3.15, 
literally, when all the context is to oe understood tropi- 
cally. Indeed the expression t/s ^m w^is makes it plain, 
that the word is to be figuratively understood. 

[The meaning is, that the word which designates the 
leading design of the allegory being explained, the re- 
mainder is to be interpreted in conformity 'with it. 

[This rule is of great imj)ortance, and of wide extent ; 
I wish I could adct, that it is not every day transgressed 
by multitudes who expound the Scriptures. 

[To the brief precepts here given, may be added : 1 ) 
That we must sometimes resort to history, in order fully 
to explain allegory. E.g., the kingdom of God is 
likened to leaven, which gradually ferments the whole 
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mass into which it is pat, and to a grain of mustard- 
se<Hl, which gradually springs up and becomes a large 
plant. History shews tnat the Church has risen from 
small beginnings, and is extending itself through the 
earth. 2) The nature of the subject will frequently 
direct the interpretation of the allegory. E.g., ye are 
tJie salt of the earth, kc. Matt. 5.13. The subject is, 
the instructions to be given by the disciples. The lead- 
ing word (salt) in the allegory means instruction, and 
the sentiment of the passage is. Ye are the teachers, by 
whom others are to be preserved from corruption, t.e., 
destruction.] 

160. Parables. — Not unlike to the method of inter- 
preting allegories is that of explaining parables, which 
often contain allegory. We must gmuxl here agaltst 
urging too far the meaning of all parts of a para^lical 
narranon, and refer the particular parts to tne general 
design, so that all may be accommodated to it. It is a 
very conunon fault of interpreters to urge the explana- 
tion too far, but it is a very great fault. Therefore in 
Luke 15.11, &c., we are not to seek for a doctrinal 
meaning in rT«Xn, ^«r;^«r, )«»rvXi«f, &c. Such circum- 
stances are conmionly added to complete the form of the 
narration, and to make it a more finished picture of 
what might be supposed to have happened, as is com- 
monly done in stones, fables, and other things of like 
nature. 

[Parable, in Greek usage, means any composition intro- 
duced into a discourse. It may be callea an example 
taken from things real or fictitious, designed for special 
and graphical illustration ; the means of explaining it are 
the context, the subject, the occasion, &c., as m alle- 
gory. The caution suggested above against interpret- 
mg all the minute circumstances of a parable so as 
to give them a mystic significance, is very important. 

[It should be added here, that aUegory coffers from 
parable only in the style and mode of expression. Take 
an allegory and express it in the historic style, and you 
convert it into a parable. Hence the same rules of 
exegesis apply to both.] 

VI. RULES RESPECriKO EMPHASIS. 

161. Errors respeetinrf emphasis very frequent. — In no 
part of an interpreter's business are errors more fre- 
quently committed than in judging of emphasis. The 
reason of this is, that man^ are too prone to find em- 
phasis everywhere, supposmg that by so doing, they 
exhibit the sacred writers as speaking in a manner more 
worthy of themselves and the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures. However, nothing can have dignity attached to 
it, which has not truth for its basis. 

162. Orcund of these errors. — The ground of this is 
want of skill in the knowledge of the original Scripture 
languages, for many who interpret, are obliged in gen- 
eral to depend merely on the definitions of Lexicons, 
and are ignorant of the analogy of languages, because 
they have not been sufficiently accustomed to these 
studies. It is common for men of this sort to push 
etymolocies, 8i)ecially tropical ones, to an excessive 
length, from which very little that is useful can be 
extracted. Yet from these, they form notions which 
never entered the minds of the sacred writers. They 
form, moreover, rules respecting emphasis, independ- 
ently cither of any reason drawn from the nature of 
things and of language, or of the usus loquendi. 

Mistakes such as these may be very easily committed 
with respect to the Hebrew language, in regard to those 
forms of speech in the New Testament which are 
deduced from the Hebrew, because this idiom is so 
unlike the occidental languages of modem Europe. 

163. Need of rules to direct ns in judging of emphasis. 
— On this account there is the more need of well 



grounded precepts, drawn from the nature of hunum 
language and of things, that wo may judge correctly of 
emphasis, so t^t we may neither pass by those which 
are real, nor follow after those wnich are imaginary. 
Erasmus (on 1 Cor. 7.1) thinks this may be endured in 
hortatory and consolatory preaching, but for myself, I 
had rather every thing should have a solid foundation, 
as there is no need Si any t}dn^ Jictitious, In serious 
argument, fictitious emphasis is mtolerable. Indeed it 
is nothing less than to sport with that which vs sacred. 

164. Insufficient rules. — The vulgar rule, which bids 
us beware of making fictitious emphasis or of neglecting 
real ones, although good sense, is in fact no rule, as it 
does not serve at all to direct the mind in judging where 
emphasis really exists. No one believes hims^ to make 
fictitious emphasis. There are some other maxims con- 
cerning empnasis, which are not formed with good judg- 
ment, nor worthy of refutation here. 

165. Kinds of writing where emphasis is rare. — ^To pro- 
ceed with precepts. First, it is clear, that in regud to 
subjects which are to be explained with great nicety, 
in perspicuously exhibiting the precepts that respect any 
branch of the sciences, in laws, in simple narrations of 
facts, kc.f emphasis can scarcely find place. For empha- 
sis is, in a certain sense, tropicieJ or figurative, and this 
kind of language does not belong to writings of the 
classes just named, as I have already shewn § 151, and 
as all concede. 

[That is, simple nairation, simple instruction, sim])le 
legislation, for the most part is destitute of emjdians, 
except such as are of the lower and more usual kinds. 
But in the Pentateuch, Gospels, and Epistles, for 
example, which are specimens of the different kinds of 
composition in question, are intermixed many passages 
which contain words that are emphatic] 

166. No word of itself is emphaiic. — Secondly, we 
must guard against finding empnasis in any word of 
itself, whether used properly or tropically, because, as 
has been already shewn, no word used eitiier figura- 
tively or literally has of itself an emphasis. Emfmasis 
imphes an accession of meaning to the ordinary significti' 
tion of a word. 

167. Emphasis not to he taught by etymology or recirr- 
ring to the original sense of toords. — Thirdly, emphasis 
should not be deduced from the etymology of a word, 
(which often misleads us to the proper sense of it), nor 
in tropical expressions should we recur to the proper 
sense of the words to deduce emphasis firom it, as naa 
sometimes been done in respect to the word Uivfmv. 
Tropically used, this word does not signify to seek tiiik 
great exertion and diligence, for the Holy Spirit is said 
l^ipy^y rk fid^n riit hirnrof, to whom this empnatic mean- 
ing surely will not apply. The ancient interpreters 
used f^ftnr^y in the same sense as 'ytfiit%uf. In both of 
tiie above points, errors are very freauent. 

168. Prepositions in composition ao not ahcays make 
any accession of meaning to a word. — In Qreek words, 
moreover, we are to take special care not to make any 
accession of signification to the word, simply because it 
is compoundea with a preposition. E.g., i»«, ««•#, w-^, 
rijy, U, rc^/, compounded as in Avarrmvftvv, ktmt^iin, rv^- 
fia^Tv^iif, w^»ymi!tfKU9, &c. Many are accustomed to 
build arguments on such imaginary emphasis, and often- 
times very incongruously, while use and observation 
teach us, that these preposition do not always change 
the meaning of simple words, nay, they very commonly 
are redundant, as in Polybius. The custom of the lan- 
guage, in such cases, must be well studied. 

169. Emphasis not to be deduced merely from theplurai 
number, — ^We must be cautious also that we do not 
deduce emphasis merely from the use of the plural num- 
ber, supposing that where the plural is put instead of 
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the aingnlAr it neceasarily denotes emphasis. This is 
not correct either in regard to Hebrew or Greek. With 
good reason Melancthon bhimes Origen for making a 
distinction between «v(«yo and •u^m.itwt. A singular mis- 
take Origen also made in regard to •Uri^fitit^ in Rom. 12. 
1, which many have incautiously imitated, as Bengel 
has the former error. 

[If aU that is meant here be simply that some nouns 
have only a plural form, and others are used both in the 
singular and plural with the same meaning, and that in 
neither of these cases is emphasis to be found ; all this 
may readily be conceded. But Emesti, and his com- 
mentators Moms and Eichstaedt, have stated the asser- 
tion in the absolute form, that the plural has no empha- 
sis even in the Hebrew language. I have softened this, 
and add, it is so far from being correct, that the plurcUis 
excellerUice is found in the very basis that the plural is 
emphatic in such cases. This principle extends to many 
cases of the Hebrew; e.g., their inward part is depra- 
vities, i.e., very depraved. It is a principle, however, 
which no grammarian has yet sufficiently delined and 
established.] 

170. Abstract words not of course empJiatic when used 
for concrete ones. — In like manner, we must beware of 
attaching emphasis to an alstract word which merely 
stands for a concrete one. Some learned men have done 
this, and even Glass himself admits that it may pro- 
perly be done, as do many others who have followed his 
example. But they have neither given any good reason 
for this, nor shewn the origin or cause of the pretended 
emphasis, so that it seems to be rather a thing which 
they wish, than one which they can intelligibly teach. 
The true ground of using abstract words in the room of 
concrete ones, is either from necessity, or for the saJce of 
perspicuity, not on account of emphasis. In the sacred 
books, the necessity of it springs from the Hebrew dia- 
lect, which often employs abstract words in this manner, 
because it has only a &w concrete ones. The mistake 
of the interpreters in (question, arises from the infre- 
quency of the practice m the Latin, and in their own 
vernacular tongue. But dissimilarity of idiom does not 
<M>nstitute, as a matter of course, any real emphasis. 
The ground above taken is quite clear also from another 
circumstance, viz., that in the same forms of expression, 
abstracts and concretes are commuted for each other. 
Comp. Col. 1.13, and Matt. 3.17. Also Eph. 5.8, and 
4.18, &c. 

171 . Emphasis must not he deducM merely from oriented 
idioms. — In the sacred books 'and specially in the He- 
braisms of the New Testament, we must take care not 
to seek for and reco^;nise emphasis merely in the idiom 
which is so very dissimilar to ours. Many persons, 
though acquainted with the Hebrew, have often made 
this mistake. But nothing is more fallacious. In the 
oriental languages, many things appear hyperbolical (if 
you translate them literally, i.e., merely by the aid of 
common lexicons and etymology), which are not in 
reality hyperbolical. E.g., in Lamentations it is said, 
irty trouble is great as tJie seek, which is simply equiva- 
lent to the Latin expression, mala mea sunt meuima. 

172. JTow to discover emphasis in doubtful cases. — If 
there be no adequate testimony to shew tnat any word 
has a constant emphasis, we must consult usage. And 
here we must first inquire, whether in all the passages 
where the word is found, emphasis would be congruous. 
Next, whether in the same passage, or a similar one, 
another word may be substituted in the room of this, 
which other contains a special designation of intensity. 
If neither of these be the case, but the word in question 
may be commuted for others which are plainly unem- 
pfudic; or in some of the passages where the word 
occurs, a special designation of intensity is made by 



adding some other word for this purpose ; then there is 
no emphasis to be recognised in the word in question. 
E.g., some have attached emphasis to i.<r»xa^ihoKias in 
Rom. 8.19, but in Phil. 1.20, it would be incongruous. 
There it is used as a synonyme with Ix^ili (as it is also 
by the LXX. ), and in fact commuted with it in verse 22. 
Nor is emphasis always attached to such phrases as x'^i** 
X**i**h ^of Buch phrases are often used when another 
word is added to indicate intensity, e.g.. Matt. 2.10. 
This would be useless if they indicated intensity of 
themselves. 

[But in Hebrew, it is admitted by the best oriental 
scholars, not only that such forms frequently admit of 
emphasis, but that this is the prevailing usus hquendi. 
Consequently the imitation of this in Greek may bo 
emphatic] 

173. Further rules to discover emplioMs. — The usual or 
temporary emphasis, arising from the affection of the 
speaker or some other cause, may be recognised without 
difficulty by the following mark, viz., it the ordinary 
signification of the word is far below the manifest inten- 
sity of the affection which the speaker or writer feels, or 
is mcompetent to describe the greatness of the object. 
H emphasis be not admitted, in such cases, the discourse 
would be frigid, which fault is certainly very foreign 
from the style of the sacred writers. 

174. Continued. — Another rule for finding whether 
a word or phrase is emphatic is this. If the usual force 
of the word or phrase would give a frigid meaning, 
when, on the other hand, an apt one would arise if 
some intensity were given to the word, there is a plain 
necessity of emphasis, which is the best guide for find- 
ing it. So in 1 Cor. 4.3, 4, ivmxftutv is constantly em- 
phatic, meaning either to be tried by the judgment of 
another, or, to take to one^s-self the right of trying and 
judging, or, to have the right of judging, or, to be able 
rightly to judge. But if you translate it simply to judge, 
a frigid sense would be given to it not at all adapted to 
the context. In like manner wivrtf in Col. 1. 4, is used, 
as the context shews, to denote the constancy, greatness, 
or fruUfulness of faith. For Paul was not necessitated 
to know, by report, that the church at Colosse had 
simply Christian faith, since he had founded that church. 
So m Rom. 1.8, that faith must have been special which 
was celebrated throughout the world. Also in Matt. 4. 
2, Sv^iNtri must imply intensity, from the circumstances 
of the case. 

175. EmplwMs must not contradict the usus loquendi. — 
In this, however, the usus loquendi is not to be neglected. 
It must be so far consulted, as to see that the emphasis 
implies nothing repugnant to it. 

VI. — MKAJI3 OP HARMONISING APPARENT DISCREPANCIES. 

176. If two passages contradict ea>ch other, the text of 
one must be faulty.— \i it could be plainly shewn that 
two passages of Scripture are so repugnant to each 
other, that no method of conciliation is practicable, it 
must then necessarily follow that one of the readings in 
the usual copies must be faulty. Conseouently an 
emendation of the text must be sought. Of this nature, 
perhaps, is the passage in John 19.14, compared with 
Matt. 27.45, and Mark 15.25. Also, as many think, 
Luke 3.36, compared with Gen. 10.24; though this is 
not clear, in my view. Some add Matt. 27.0, compared 
withZech. 11.12, 13. 

177. If the text of both be genuine, then conciliation is 
to be sougJU where apparent discrepancies exist. — If the 
text of both passages plainly appear to be genuine, so 
that it cannot fairly be questioned, then it must be 
understood that there is a mere appearance of incon- 
sistency, which should be removed, and the passage 
conciliated by a proper interpretation. 
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178. Discrepancies docttinal and historic. — The appear' 
a nee of inconsistency sometimes occur in passages of a 
dot'trinal and sometimes of a historical kind. The 
writers of the New Testament sometimes appear to be 
at variance with themselves, sometimes with each 
other, and occasionally with the writers of the Old 
Testament. Many writers have laboured to harmonise 
these apparent discrepancies, some devoting themselves 
to the consideration of a i)articular class of them, and 
others treating of the whole. A catalo^e of these writers 
may be found in Le Long, Pfaff, Fabncius, and others. 

[E.g.f 1 Cor. 8.1, comp. v. 7. — J^-ff-, Paul asserts that 
a man is justified by faith and not by works ; James, 
that he is justiiied not by faith only, but also by works. 
— E.g., in many passages cited from the Old Testament, 
by the writers of the Isew Testament.] 

179. Caw^es of apparent discrepancy in doctrinal pas- 
sages. — In doctrinal passages, an apparent contradiction 
that is to be removed, arises, for the most part, either 
from the style of the authors, which is rather of the 
popular kind, than that of nice refinement, or from the 
genius of the oriental languages which differs so widely 
Irom. that of the western ones. An apparent contradic- 
tion, in respect to doctrines plainly taught (which has 
often been objected to our reUgion by impious and pro- 
fane men, e.g.^ Julian in Cyril's works, who says, that it 
is expressly taught there is but one God, and yet Matt. 
28. ascribes Divmity to three), is to be removed by theo- 
logians in the way of explaining things rather than words 
merely, and so it comes not directly within the province 
of the interpreter. 

180. Method of liarmonising apparent doctrinal dis- 
crepancies. — The method of harmonising doctrinal pas- 
sages may be regulated by the following maxims. An 
obscure passage, i.e., one in which is something ambi- 
guous or unusual, should be explained in accordance 
with what is plain and without any ambiguity. Again, 
a passage in which a doctrine is merely touched or 
adverted to, is to be explained by other passages which 
present plain .in<l direct exhibitions of it. 

We must, however, be careful to harmonise apparent 
discrepancies, if it can be done, by recourse to the usus 
toque ndi, so that all occasion of doubt or cavilling may 
bo removed. For it is very desirable that the usus 
loquendi should justify that sense wliich we put on any 
doubtful passage, from having compared it with passages 
that are plain and clear. 

[E.g., we explain all anthropopathic expressions in 
regard to God, by the plain truth that his nature is 
spiritual. 

[E.g., the subject of justification in Romi iii. is 
designedly treated at large ; of the resurrection, in 1 
Cor. XV. Such passages are called classic (loci classici), 
and by them other expressions which simply occur 
obiter are to be explained.] 

181. Continued. — It is very important to remember, 
that many things of a doctrinal nature are simply and 
absolutely declared, agreeably to common usage m all 
languages, which stdl have only a relative sense. This 
may be accounted for from the fact, that there are parts 
of religion which are commonly known and understood, 
therefore such parts do not need accurate limitations. 
E.g., that we are saved by faith is one of the elementary 
principles of the Christian religion. The sacred writers 
therefore do not, on every mention of any duty, remind 
us of this principle, as they expect us to keep it in 
memory. When they say then that alms-giving is accep- 
table to God, they expect to be understood as meaning, 
if it be accompanied by faith. In this way apparent 
discrepancies may be reconciled, and the reconciliation 
becomes the more probable, as the reason for it can be 
given. 



[Apparent discrepancies arising from oriental style or 
manner of expression (§ 179) are pretty numerous. E.g., 
pluck out the eye that offends thee, it is easier for a 
camel to go throuch the eye of a needle, &c., to follow 
Christ, one must hate parents, &c., Luke 14.26. The 
context, passages similar as to the subject, the nature of 
the style, the subject itself, &c., are the means of find- 
ing the true sense of such places, and then the harmony 
of them with other passages is ob\'ious. 

[Apparent discrepancies between various writers, or 
between different parts of the same author, not nn- 
frequently occur. E.g., Rom. iii. and James ii., in re- 
spect to justification. The mode of conciliation is simply 
to obtain a comjdete view of the meaning of each writer. 
It will then be seen, for example in this case, that Paul 
is arguing against those who would establish meritorious 
justification ; James against Antinomian views of the 
gospel. Works, in Pam's epistle, means complete obedi- 
ence to the law ; in James, it means such obedience as must 
be the necessary consequence of Christian faith. The object 
of both apostles being fuUy understood, all discrepancy 
vanishes. In like manner, the advice of Paul in 1 Cor. 
vii. respecting matrimony, is only pro tempore, and 
dictated merely by the present exigencies of the times, 
for the apostle, in many other places of his writings, has 
expressed a different sentiment. 

[Similar to the apparent discrepancy just mentioned, 
is the case where different predicates are apparently 
asserted of the same subject. E.g,, Kom. 3.20, it is said 
that a man cannot be justified by works ; but in 2. 13, it 
is stated that the ^•m^m.t doers of the law will be justi- 
fied. Here one verse states the rule of kgaX justification, 
the other asserts that no man can claim it on the ground 
of that rule. Again, where we are said to he justified by 
faith, the meaning is, that uoe receive pardon on the ground 
of gratuity ; but juntifi cation, as applied to the doers of 
the law, means reward on the ground of merit or perfect 
obedience. 

[Discrepancies* seem to exist, at times, between the 
writers of the Old Testament and the New, merely from 
the different manner in which they express themselves 
on the same subject, when this is rather to be attributed 
to different degrees of light which the writers had, and 
to the differences in the eras, manner, habits, &c., of 
each. E.g., the subject of war, of loving enemies, of 
benevolence to the Gentiles, of God's equal and paternal 
regard to them, of gratuitous justification, &c. A 
representation less penect in the Old Testament, need 
not to be understood as contradicting one more perfect 
in the New. 

[Finally, in every case of apparent doctrinal dis- 
crepancy, the rule to guide the mterpreter is simple, 
viz., find the true meaning of each writer, take every 
thing into view, which the principles of interpreting 
language requires, the subject, scope, coiitext, design, 
age, habit, style, object, kc., of the author, and when 
the meaning is found of each writer, the passages mdy 
be brought together without fear of any real discre- 
pancy.] 

182. Origin of apparent historical discrepancy. — Ap- 
parent discrepancies of a historical nature, originate from 
a difference oi design and manner of narrating the same 
thing, as often happens in the coepels. For a diversity 
of design varies the choice of circumstances. Many 
circumstances differ, after all, in nothing important as 
to designating the ideas which the authors in common 
mean to designate, and often-times they may be either 
commuted for each other, or omitted. It ia of no im- 
portance, sometimes, whether a thing be asserted in a 
generic or specific form. Hence appearances of discre* 
pancy have frequently arisen. 

183. Continued, — ^But far more frequently an appear- 
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anco of discrepancy arises from the mere manner of 
expression^ which seems, at first view, to imply a tlilTer- 
ence in the things descrihed, while it is merely a 
difference in the mode of describing them. It is very 
evident, that the best and most careful writers do not 
always exhibit the same precise and accurate method in 
respect to the names of things, persons, or places, in 
regard to numbers, dates, years, &c. Nor are they 
usually blamed for this, nor ought they to be. Hence, 
where several names of the same object exist, they 
sometimes exhibit one, and sometimes another. In 
regard to the manner of expressing time, places, and 
numbers, sometimes they use the more vulgar and 
indistinct method, and sometimes the more nice and 
accurate one. In designating time they vary. They 
sometimes put genus for species, and vice versa. Ex- 
amples of such a nature occur in common histories, and 
also in the Gospels. 

[t^.g.j Matt. 17.14, comp. Luke 9.38. Gadarene and 
Gergasene, Matt. 8.23, comp. with Mark 5.2. Matt. 5. 
1, comp. Luke 6.17. Matt. 27.44, comp. Luke 23.39. 
Matt. 8.5-9, comp. Luke 7.1-10. Matt. 8.28, comp. 
Mark 5.2. Acts 7.14, comp. Gen. 46.27. Acts 7.6, 
comp. Gal. 3.17. Luke 2.2, comp. with the history of 
the Syrian Proconsuls.] 

184. We should he conversant with conciliations of 
passages in the best cUissic authors. With these usages 
in writing history we ought to be well acquainted, either 
by our own study of the classics, or from the remarks 
of skilful interpreters: e.g., Perizonius Animadverss. in 
Hist, et al. lib. ; Duker on Levy ; Wesseling on Hero- 
dotus and Diodoms. An acquaintance with these will 
enable us promptly to obtain aid from them, when it is 
needed, for harmonising passages which seem to dis- 
agree, for it is plain that the difficulty of harmonising 
passages arises, for the most part, from want of skill in 
this exercise. 

185. Historical fads not to be confounded because of a 
flight similitude, nor to be represented as different on ac- 
count of some slight discrepancy. — In historic discre- 
pancies we must guard against confounding things which 
really differ, merely because they have some similitude, 
or deducing discrepancies thence, as has often happened, 
in the interpretation of profane authors. On the other 
hand, we must not rashly multiply facts because there 
are some slight discrepancies in the narration of them. 
The reading of history, and of good commentaries upon 
different authors, is very important to assist one here. 

186. Doubtful passages to be interpreted bt/ plain ones. 
— In harmonising passages, it is very important to deter- 
mine which is to DO accommodated to the other. We 
ought to have some rule here, lest we should wander 
from our way. The rule is this : if one passage be plain 
and accurately expressed, so as to admit of no doubt, it 
cannot admit of any accommodation. The doubtful one 
must be accommodated then to the plain one. 

187. A perfect harmony not to be expected. After all, 
I should admit (with others) that a perfect' harmony of 
the Gospels can hardly be made by rule. Conjecture 
must sometimes be applied to the rules of harmonising, 
and to the use of them in particular cases. But it is 
well to observe here, that the subject respects merely 
occasional historical facts, of which one may be ignorant 
without endangering his salvation. Nay, better submit 
to be ignorant here, than to torture one's brain to find 
out what is not of essential importance. 

Vm.— ON TRANSLATDTO THE SCRIPTURES. 

188. -4 n interpreter should not only understand the 
Scriptures, but be able to explain them toell, so as to give an 
exact delineaHon of the original — ^An interpreter should 



not only possess a thorough tmderstanding of the Scrip- 
tures, but also the faculty of interpreting and explaining 
them well. On this subject, it may be proper to say a 
few things. 

The object of interpretation is to give the sense of an 
author, without addition, diminution, or change. A 
version ought to be an exact image of the origmal or 
archetype, in which image nothing should be drawn 
either greater or less, better or worse, than the original, 
but so composed that it might be acknowledged as 
another original itself. It follows that a translator 
should use those words, and those only, which clearly 
express all the meaning of the author, and in tlie same 
manner as the author. But this needs illustration. 

189. Tfie words of the version ought to correspoml as 
exactly as possible to those of the original. — First, as the 
same meaning must be conveyed, those words are to be 
selected, the force of which plainly corresponds to that 
of the original, and which are not ambiguous, but of a 
plain and established meaning among those for whom 
the translation is made. Those woms are to be pre- 
ferred (if such can be found) which correspond altogether 
with the words of the author, in respect to etymology, 
tropical use, and construction. But great caution is 
necessary here, in judging whether the usage of the two 
lan^ages agrees. Otherwise no version can be made, 
which can be well understood by those who are ignorant 
of the original language; but rather an obscuration of 
the author, and not unfrequently a perversion of him, 
for men will understand the words of a Latin version, 
according to the Latin ustis loquendi (and so of a German 
translation), when they ought to be understood, if the 
rule above be violated, according to the Greek or Hebrew 
idiom. Or perhaps the unlearned reader will not under- 
stand them at all, although from the habit of hearing 
and using the words he may think he understands them. 
A frequent case indeed among the unlearned, and I 
may add, among their teachers also. 

190. When one cannot translate ad verbum he must 
translate ad sensum. — But if appropriate words as above 
described cannot be selected, on account of the differ- 
ence of idiom between the two languages (the original 
and that of the translator), which of^n express the 
same things by words that do not correspond in their 
etymology or their proper signification (specially is this 
the case with the oriental and occidental languages, so 
that a literal translation of the former would be often 
unintelligible in the latter), then we must relinquish the 
design oi translating ad verbum, and content ourselves 
with merely giving the sense of the original plainly 
designated. 

191. A knowledge of Hebrew as well as Oreek necessary 
to translate the New Testament. — This can be effected only 
by one who has an accurate knowledge of both languages. 
To accomplish this in respect to the New Testament, a 
man, besides the knowledge of his vernacular tongue* 
must have an accurate knowledge of both Greek and 
Hebrew. This is necessary, not only to understand the 
original, but to judge of what is peculiar to each lan- 
guage, and to express the sense of the original in a 
manner adapted to the genius of his own language. 

192. Cases where we must adivere to the mode of trans- 
lating ad verbum. — But various causes operate to prevent 
a translator from strictly following the rule in § 190. 
For first, when the form and manner of the Greek words 
have such a connection with the things signified, and the 
method of arguing, that those things cannot be well 
understood, nor the argument proceed well, if a trans- 
lation ad verbum be not made, then we must sacrifice the 
idiom of our own language and adhere to that of the 
Greek. This frequently happens in respect to the 
epistles of Paul ; e.g., 2 Cor. iii. in regard to the words 
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y^afAfuirf and r? f v/Mcr«f , also y»lnt ; add OaL 3. 16, and 
in respect to allegories, John x. 

193. CoiUinued. — Antithesis, paronomasia, and the 
like figures of speech, also require a modification of the 
rule in § 190. For the grace and beauty of these perish 
when the language is changed. Paul has many of these 
figures. But they cannot fuways be preserved, as another 
language will not alwajrs admit them. E.g.^ in Matt. 
16. 18, vir^H and irim, the paronomasia can be preserved 
in Latin but not in English. 

194. Continued. — Another class of words which must 
be literallv rendered, are those for which no equivalent 
ones can be found in the language of the translator, so 
as fully and ambiguously to express the idea. E.g., the 
word itth, and others as ^ri^nsy furavtia, Ac, 

195. Continued. — In vei^r difficult and doubtful pas- 
sages alK> a literal translation must be given, because a 
version ad sensum would be assuming that one definitely 
understood the meaning of the passace. This misht do 
in a commentary, but not in a transuition. With pro- 
priety, says Castalio, on 1 Pet. 4.6, ' This I do not under- 
stano, therefore I translate it ad verbum.* 

196. In transkUmg, we ought to lean towa/rds our own 
vernacular idhm. — ^A good acquaintance with these 
maxims of translation, specially a practical acquaintance, 
will enable any one to judge whether a version has pre- 
served the riait method in regard to puri^ of lan^age, 
or introduced too many of the idioms of the onmnal. 
As versions, however, are not made for the learned who 
can read the ori^dnal, but for others, but specially for 
the common people, it is better to incline to the idiom 
of our vernacular tongue (even in cases where you might 
with some propriety adhere to the original idiom) for 
the sake of renderi^ the translation more inteUigible. 
It was well said by Jerome to Pammachius, when speak- 
ing of the best mode of interpretation, ' Let others hunt 
aftisr tyUabUi and letterB ; do yon seek for the senK.* 

E. &S. 



Scriptore Places Identified by Modem Besearch. 

Abana, the Barada; Abel, Ahit, N. of lake Huleh; 
Abila, Ahil on the Barada; Accad, ^t«iMn; Accho, 
Akka and St Jean d'Acre ; Achshaph, Kliaifa, at the 
foot of Carmel ; Achzib, ^-zi&, on coast, N. of Akka ; 
Adoraim, Dura, N. of Hebron; Ahava, Hity on the 
Euphrates ; AhUb, EUJish, near Safed ; Ai, Tell Er- 
Ri^meh ; Aijalon, Yalo, 14 miles N. W. of Jerusalem ; 
Am, Ain eU'AsVf source of the Orontes; Akrabbim, 
liuik es Sufa; Aiemeth, ^Almitf N.E. of Anata; Amphi- 
polis, Jeni-Keni: Anab, *Anab ; Anathoth, * Anata; 
Anem, Jenin; Antioch, Antakia; Antioch in Pisidia, 
Yalobatch; Antipatris, Rrfr-Saha^ bet. Jaffa and Nabliis ; 
Aphek, Afka; Aphek, Ahhek; Aphek, Fik; Arad, TeU 
'Ardd, S. of Hebron ; Arbela, Irhid, W. of lake of 
Galilee ; Argob, Leiah; Amon, Wady Mojeb, E. of Salt 
Sea, opposite Ain-Jidy; Aroer, *AraHr, N. of the Mojeb; 
Aroer, ^^r'aroA, W.S.W. of Beersheba; Arumah, Elr 
Ormah, S.E. of Nabliis; Arvad, Buad, N. of Tripoli; 
Ashdod, Esdud; Asher, Yasir, or Teyasir, bet. Nabltks 
and Beisan ; Ashtaroth, Tell *AslUere in Jaulan ; Ash- 
teroth-Kamaim, SUnamein; Ataroth, ^Atara^ S. of Bireh; 
Attalia, Satalia; Ava, Bit, on the Euphrates; Aven, 
Baka'a; Azekah, Tell Zakariya, near Ain Shems ; 
Azmaveth, Hlzmih; Azotus, Eaaud; Asza, Ohuazeh. 

Baalah, Kuriet el-Enab ; Baal-Gad, Baalbec; Baal- 
Hermon, Jebd ea-Sheikh; Bashan, Ard-el-Bathanyeh ; 
Bath-Zacharias, Beit-Sakariyeh ; Bectileth, Beta* a; 
Beeroth, El^BireJi, 10 miles N. of Jerusalem; Beer- 
Sheba, Bir-ea-Seba; Berachah, BereUcut, W. of Tehua; 
Bersa, Verrea in Roumelia; Berea, Aleppo; Berea, El- 



Bireh, 10 miles N. of Jerusalem ; Bered, Et-KkHkuak, 
12 miles S. of Beer-sheba; Beroth, El Bireh; Betah, 
Taibeh, bet. Palmyra and Aleppo ; Bethabara, Mimrin, 
bet. Jericho and Es-SaU ; Beth-Anotii, Beit^AinUn ; 
Bethany, El-Azartyeh; Beth- Aram, in Watly-Seir ; 
Beth-Arbel, Irbid ; Beth-Azmaveth, Hhrneh; Beth- 
Baal-Meon, Mcfin; Beth-Barah, 8. of Bdsan; Beth- 
hac-cerem, Jebel-Fureidia; Beth-Hogla, near Am-Hajla^ 
bet. Jericho and Salt Sea ; Beth-Horon, Beitur, et TaJUa, 
and el-Foka; Beth-lehem, Beit-lahmf in Judea; Be^- 
lehem, BeU-lahm, 6 miles W. of Nazareth ; Beth-Nimrah, 
Nahr Nvmrin; Beth-rehob, Hunin; Bethsaida, at Tdbig- 
hah, near Khan Mimjeh, in Galilee ; Beth-saida, Et-Tell, 
E. of Jordan, 3 miles N. of Lake of Galilee ; Bethshean, 
Beisan; Beth-Shemish, Ain-Shems, 14 miles W. of Jeru- 
salem ; Beth-Tappuah, TeffCh, 4 miles W. of Hebron ; 
Bethulia, SanCr, Det. Sebastiyeh and Jenin ; Beth-zur, 
Beit-Sur; 4 miles N. of Hebron; Bezek, Bez^, or 
Absik, N. of Tubaz ; Bozrah, El-Bu$aireh, S.E of Salt 
Sea ; Bozrah, Buarah, S. of the Hauran. 

Cabul, KaMU, bet. Akka and Jrfai; Caesarea, Kaiaa- 
riyah, bet. Jaffa and Tanturah; Caesarea Philippi, 
Banias; Calah, Nimrud ; Cahieh, Niffer ; Cana of 
GaUlee, Kana, N. or Kefr Kenna, N.E of Nazareth ; 
Capernaum, Tell Sum or Khan Minyeh; Carmel, Mar 
El-yas or Kurmul; Carmel, Kurmul, S. of Hebron; 
Cedron, Kutrah, S. of Nahr Rubm; Cenchrea, Kikries; 
Characa, Kerak; Chebar, Ndhr Maleha; Chephirah, 
Ke/tr, 2 miles E of Yah; Cherith, Wady Kelt or FasaU; 
Chesalon, Keala, 8 miles W. of Jerusalem ; Chisloth 
Tabor, Iksal, W. of Tabor ; Choba, Chobai, Hobah, N. 
of Damascus; Chorazin, Kerazeh, bet. Tell Hum and 
Khan Jubb Jusuf; Chusi, El-Kauzeh, 6 miles W. of 
Akrabeh ; Cola, perhaps MeholaJi ; Coos, StancJUo, 
Corinth, Oortho; Crete, Candia; Cuth, Cuthah, Kuthct, 
or Towibah, near BabU; Cyamon, T<il KcUmSn^ E. df 
Carmel. 

Daberath, Debwrich, W. of Tabor; Damascus, Ea- 
8hem ; Dan, at TeU eUKadi or Banias ; Do|>hne, Beit^ 
Mao, on the Orontes, 5 miles S.W. of Antioch ; Debir, 
Dewir-Ban, 3 miles W. of Hebron; Delus, DhUea; 
Derbe, Divle; DUean, Tina; Dizahab, Dahab, W. oi 
GUlf of Akabeh; Docus, Ain DULk; Dora, Tantura; S. 
of Carmel; Dothan, Dotan, 5 miles S.W. of Jenin; 
Dumah, Daumeh, 6 miles S.W. of Hebron; Dura, 
Duair, S.E. of BabU, 

Ecbatana, Takht-i-Suleiman; Ecbatana, Bamadan, in 
Persia ; Eglon, Ajlan, bet. Beit-Jibrin and Oaza; Egypt 
(River of), Wady^-Arish; Ekrebel, Ah-abeh, 6 miles 
S.E. of Nabliis; Ekron, *Akir, 5 miles S.W. of Ramlah; 
Elah, WadyeS'Sumt, S.W. of Jerusalem; Elath, Eykh; 
Elealah, EWA*dl, near Heshbon ; Eleutherus, Nahr el- 
Kebir, N. of Tarabulus; Elim, either Wady UseU^ 
Ohurundel, or Taiyibeh; Elkosh, Alhush, 2 miles N. of 
Mosul; Ellasar, Senkerelh; Emmaus, KulonieJi; Emmaus, 
Amwas, bet. Jerusalem and Ramleh ; Endur, End4r, N. 
of little Hermon; En-Gannim, Jenin; En-Gedi, Ain- 
Jidy; En-Kogel, Bir-Eyuh, below Siloam; En-Shemesh, 
Ain-el'haud ; Ephesus, Aya-Saluk; Ephraim, Taiyibeh; 
Ephraim-Gate, Bab-el- Amud; Ephron Mount, W. of 
iVady Beit-Banina; Erech, Wartxi; Eshcol, at Ain-el- 
Khashkali, N. of Hebron ; Eshtaol, Kustol, E. of Kuriet- 
el'Enab ; Eshtemoa, Semu*a, 7 miles S. of Hebron ; 
Etam, near Urtas; Etham, near 8eba Bidr; Ezion- 
Geber, Ainrel-Oh\idyan, 10 miles N. of Akabeh. 

Fair Havens, Kalous Limionas, S. of Crete. 

Gath, TeUres-Safieh; Gath-Hepher, El-Meahhad, near 
Se/urieh; Gaza, Ohuaaeh; Geba^ Jeba, 6 miles N. of 
Jerusalem; Geba, Jeba, 3 mUes N. of Sebas^ych; 
Gebal, J^ml, N. of BeyriU; Gederah, KutraK, 
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S. of Nahr BuVin ; Godor, Jedur, bet. Bethlehem I 
and Hebron ; Oezer, Jfudr, bet. Jaja and Bamleh; 
Gibeah of Sanl, Tubeil-cl-Ful, N. of Jeraaalem ; Oibeah 
in the field, Jeba on Wady Suwemii; Gibeon, El- Jib, 
N. of Nehy Samwil; Gilboa, Jebfl Ftk^ah, E. of Zerin; 
Gilead, JeM JWad, near Es-SaU ; Gilgal, JiiiilUh, near 
Krfr-Saba; Gimzo, Jimsu, near LycM ; Gob or Nob, 
Beit'Nubah, above Lydd; Golan, Oaulan; Gomorrha, 
Wculy *Amorah, S.W. of Salt Sea; Goshen, Wady 
TumeylcU ; Gur, below Jenin, 

Habor, S^habour; Hadad-Rimmon, Rummaneh, near 
Lfjjun; Hadid, El-ffadiUieh; 3 mUes E. of Lydd; 
Halhul, BuUiul; Halicamassus, BulrUm; Hamath the 
Great, Hatnah ; Hammath, the Bammdm or Hot- 
Springs S. of Tiberias ; Haphraim, El-Afuleh ; Haran, 
Harran, bet. Khahour and the Euphrates; Harod, Well 
of, A'tn-Jalood, near Jezreel ; Harosheth of the Goyim, 
El'Ilartkh; Hauran, Haurdn; Havilah, Khawldn, Is.W. 
of Yemen; Hazarmaveth, Hadramawt, S.E. of Arabia; 
Hazar-Enan, Kuryetein, E.N.E. of Damascus ; Hazeroth, 
Bttclhera, bet. Sinai and Akabah; Hazezon-Tamar, 
Wady Hasasah, tkhove Ain-Jidy ; Hazor, Tell-Khuraibeh ; 
Hazor in Benjamin, Tell ^AeCr, N. of Taiyibeh ; Hebron, 
El-Khulil; Helam, AlamaUia, near Nicephorium ; Helbon, 
BelbCn, near Damascus ; Heleph, Belt-Le/, £. of Has 
Abyad; Hemdan, BeneSamady, S.E. of Akabah, or 
Bene-Hamed, about Kerak ; Hena, Anab, near Mosaib, 
on the Euphrates ; Hermon, Jebtl Esh-Sheikh ; Heshbon, 
ffesban; Uiddekel, Dijleh; Hierapolis, Pambouk-Kalessi ; 
Hinnom- Valley, west and south of Jerusalem ; Hobah, 
Bnrzeh, 3 miles N. of Damascus ; Hor-Mount, Jebel-Nebi 
HarUn, near Petra; Horcm, Hurah, in Naphtali ; Hormah, 
near Et-Sitfa; Hukkok, Yakuk, 7 miles S. of Safed; 
Huzzab, near the Zab rivers in Assyria. 

Iconium, Konieh; lion, TeU Dibbin, on Merj Aynn; 
Iron, TasrHui; Israel-Mount, Jebd NaJblut; Iturtea, Jtddr, 
S. of Damascus, and N. of the Haman and Jaulan; Ivah, 
Hit, 

Jaazer, 8eir, 8 miles W. of Ammdn, and 10 N. of 
Ueiban; Jabesh-Gilead, near Ed-Ddr, S. of Wady 
Yabes ; Jabneel, YAna, S. of Jaffa ; Janohah, JanOn, or 
Kkkbet T.; Japhia, Tafa, S. of Nazareth; Japho, Tafa; 
Jarmuth, Tannuk; Jattir, *Attir, Jearim-Mount, bet. 
Waefy Okurab and W, ItnuUl; Jehud, El^Yehudiyeh ; 
Jericho, Eriha; Jezreel, Zerin; Jiphtah-El, J^at; Jog- 
behah, El^ebeiha, bet. Ammdn and Et-SaU; Jokneam, 
Tell'Kamum; Joppa, Tafa; Juttah, TuUa, near Mam, 

Kadesh, Ain-et-Weibeh—Kasiahf Am Kana, 8 miles 
S.E. of iS^au£(i~Kanah-River, Nahr Falaik, or Wacfy 
K/uutab — Karkor, beyond ^tifune^— Kedcsl^ Kedes, 10 
miles N. of Safed—Keilahf Kila^ bet. Hebron and Beit- 
Jibrin] — Kenath, Kenaxpot — Kerioth, Kereitem, S. of 
Hebron — Kidron-Brook, WatfySiUi-Maryam'-KujhiAiaim, 
KttreUyai, near Jebel-Attarus — Kirjath-Jearim, Kuriet eC 
Enab—Kir of Moab, iT^raA— Kishon-River, Nahr MukuUa 
— Kitron, Seffurieh. 

Lachish, Um-Ldkit, bet. Gaza and Beit-Jibrm — Ladder 
of l^re, Ras en-Nakkurah, 10 miles N. of Akka—loiodiceA, 
Dmulu — Lasea, Latea — Lasha, in Wady Zerka Main — 
Lebonah, d-Lubban — Libnah, Arak d'Menthiyeh — Lod, 
Lydda, lAM, 

Madmannah, eUMinydy, S. of Gazza — Maffdala, M^dd 
— Mahanaim, Mahneh — Makkedah, Ramleh — ^Maon, Ma*in, 
7 miles S. of Hebron^-Mareshah, Month, near Beit-Jibrin 
— Massaloth, Kula'at Ibn ifa'an— Medeba, Madeba, in the 
Belka, S.E. of Ueiban — Megiddo, tULejjun — Meroz, e^ 
MurHtius, 4 miles N.W. of Beitan — Mesha, Mooza, on 
Red Sea — Michmash, MHikhmat — Migdal-eL Mi^'ddel, on 
Wady Kerkerah, near Farfln— Migdal-Gad, Mejdel, 2 xniles 
W. of Ascalon — Mitylene, mityUn — Mizpeh-Valley, 
Buka*a, bet. Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon— Mizpeh m 



Judah, TeUn-Safieh—Viochmwr, near ^Ara5eA— Moladah, 
«Mffi*— Moreh-Hill, JiM-«f-Z?tiAy— Mozah, KulonUh, 4 
miles W. of Jerusalem — Myndus, MenUsche, bet. Miletus 
and Budrum — Myra, Dembra, 

Nahalal, Mdkd, W. of Nazareth— Nahaliel, Wady 
Encheyle — Nain, Nem, W. of Mel ed-Duhy — Nazareth, 
«n-iftf«>aA— Neballat, Bir-Nebald, Bei^Nabdla—'NehO' 
Mount, Jebel Nebbah, S. of Wady mtban—Neho, in 
Benjamin, Beit Nubah — Neiel, Mfar, bet. Jtfat and Kabtd 
—Nephtoah- Waters, Ain Lifta, 24 miles N.W. of Jeru- 
salem — Netophah, AniUbeh, 2 miles N.E. of Bethlehem 
— Nezib, Beit Nmib, 5 miles from Beit-Jibrin — Nicopolis, 
Pcdeopreveta, W. of Bay of Actium — Nimrah, Nimrin, at 
Wady Shoaib — Nimriro, in Watfy NemeiwUi, S. of the 
Leisan — Nineveh, at Kouytt^fik, opposite Monti — ^Nob, 
near el-hawiyeh — Noph, Abu-Sir. 

Ocina, ^ibhi— Odollam, Bet Dula, E. of Beit Jibrin— 
Ophni, Jijheh, N. of Bethel. 

Paphos, J5a^— Parah, on the Wady Farah—Vann, c^ 
Tih, S. of Canaan — Patmos, Patmo—P&VL, Phanara, in 
Idumaea; Perga, Eski Kcdeti — Pei'gamos, Bergamo, 3 
miles N. of the ^oAyrfoAat river— Persepolis, ChM-Mtnar 
— Pharpar, ^trq;— Phaselis, Tekrova — Phenice-Harbour, 
Z«<ro—rhenice, Phenieia, from Rat el-Abyad to the Nabr- 
-4t«Po/y— Philadelphia, -4ttaA-#A«Ar— Pi-Beseth, Tel- 
Buttak, in Lower Egypt — Pirathon, Fer*ata, 6 miles W. 
of NabUU — Ptolemais, Acre, 

Riblah, near J^ontM— Riblah, Riblah, bet. Baalbek and 
Burnt — Rimmon-Rock, RummBn — ^River of Egypt, Wa^ 
d-Arith. 

Salcah, Sulkhad—^tl^m, Sheikh Salm, near the Jordon, 
S. of Beitan — Salmone, Sahnone, in Crete — Samaria, 
^S^&tM^eA— Sampsames, Samtun, on Black Sea — Saphir, 
et-Sawdfir, bet. Ascalon and Beit-Jibrin — Sardis, Sert- 
JTts^eMt— Sarepta, Surrfend — Scythopolis, Beitan — Sela, 
Petra — Sephar, Zqfar or el-Beleed, in jffadramawt — Sephar- 
vaim, near JfojaiA^— Shaaraim, W. of Shuweikeh in WcuJy 
et-Sumt — Shallecheth, near Bab Siltileh — Shechem, 
NabloiU — Sheloph, SuUtf or Sulqfiyeh, in S. Arabia — 
Shiloh, ^CT'/un— Shimron, /S^mtmiyMr— Shunem, Solom, 3 
miles N. of Jezreel — Shushan, Sut or Shuth, bet. the Shajnir 
and theDizfttZ river— Siloam-Pool, ^tr^-iS^s^irdn— Siloam, 
Kefr Selwan — Sinai, Ret Suftafeh of Jebel Musa — Sirah- 
Well, Ain Sara, I mile from el-Khulil—Socoh, eth-Shu- 
weikeh, S. of Wady et-Sumt— Sodom, Etdum, S.W. of Salt 
Sea — Sychar, Atkar, S.E. of Mount Ebal, Syene — Atwan 
— Syracuse, Syraeuta. 

Taanach, Ta'annuk, near //<;i;tm— Tabbath,. Tubukhat 
FahU, opposite Beitan — Tahpanhes, Tell-De/enneh — 
Taverns, the three, near Citterna, S. of Rome — ^Tema, 
TVyfiKi— Thamnatha, Tibneh, bet. Jerusalem and Medi- 
terranean Sea— Thebez, Tubdt, 11 miles N.E. ot Jiabkit 
— ^Thessalonica, Saknika — Tiberias, Tubarieh — ^Tinmah, 
Tibneh, at Wadv Surar— Tinmath-Serah, Tibneh, 6 miles 
W. of Jifneh — Tiphsah, Suriyeh, on the Euphrates, 166 
miles above Deir — Tirzah, TeUuzah, N. of iVa62ttt— Tophel, 
Wady et-Tti^leh, S.E. of Salt Sea— Trachonitis, the Lejah 
— ^Tripolis, TarabuXuty or El-Myna—Trowi, Etki-Stamboul 
—Tyre, Tyrus, 5dr. 

Ulai, Kerkhah — Ummah, *Alma, near Rat Nakhura— 
Ur, of the Chaldees, Mugheir on the Euphrates — Vine- 
yard's-Plain, Beit-eUKerm, N. of Kerak, E. of Jortian— 
Zanoah, Zonula, on Wady /mtatZ— Zanoah, Za'nuiah, 10 
miles S. of Hebron — Zarephath, Surafend — Zeboim- 
Vallev, Skuk ed-Dubba' or Wady Abul-Ddabaa—Zedhd, 
Sa/ckta, bet. Baalbec and Hums ; Zemaraim, et-Sumra, 4 
miles N. of Jericho — Zered- Valley, Wady d-Ahty — 
Ziddim, Ktara HatUn — Zidon, Saiih — Zior, Sa*ir, bet. 
Hebron and Ife*iia— Ziph, Zi/— Ziz-Cliff, Ain Jidy—Zoan, 
San — Zorah, Zoreah, Sur'ah, near Wady Surar, 
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Sabbath School Teachers' Commentary. 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, A.D. XL. 

Chapter I. 

Birth-Roll of Jesus Christ, v. 1-17. 
Circumstances attendiko his birth, v. 18-25. 

Verse 1. — This verse is properly only the title to the 
contents of v. 2-17 (comp. G^n. 5.1), where we have a 
list of the ancestors of Jesns the. Christ traced back to the 
time of Abraham, a period of 1992, or, according to 
others, of 2153 years. M atthew, himself a Jew hy birth, 
and writing in the first place for Jews, loves to view the 
Saviour as a descendant of David (see 9.27 ; 12.2.3 ; 20. 
31 ; 21.9 ; 22.42), and of Abraham the founder of the 
Israelitish nation, since the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he and they received as divine, had distinct- 
ly marked out the first-mentioned as the king who was 
never to lack a son from sitting on his throne as King of 
Israel (2 Sa. 7.12; 1 Ki. 9.5; Ps. 89.4, 36; 132.11; 
Isa. 9.7 ; 11.1 ; Jer. 23.5 ; 33.15); and the latter, as 
he in whose seed all the families of the earth are to be 
blessed, and to bless themselves (Gen. 12.3 ; 17.6 ; 21. 
12; 22.18; Hek 11.18; Gal. 3.16). Accordingly, 
Matthew gives the Jewish and royal line of Jesus' ances- 
tors through Joseph, his legal father; while Luke, a 
Gentile, and writinc for Gentiles, gives the merely 
human one, through Mary his recU mother (as betrothed 
to Joseph), back to Adam, a period of 4004, or, accord- 
ing to others, of 541 1 years. The Jews always reckoned 
by the male line, not the female. 

Matthew's genealogical list is divided into three parts, 
viz : — 

v. 1-5. Abraham to David, a period of 910 years. 
6-11. David to Jeconiah, „ 480 „ 

12-16. Jeconiah to Jesus Christ, „ 602 ,, 

These lists are artificially constructed, by the omission 
(as in Ezra 7.3, comp. with 1 Ch. 6.6, 9) of certain 
names in each part (sec on v. 5, 8, 12), and were doubt- 
less taken by Matthew from the family records laid np 
at Bethlehem. (Comp. Luke 2.1-4). 

the book,] lU. * a roll * or scroll, so called from the 
ancient shape of MSS. , which were written on paprvus, 
bark of trees, vellum, &c. The Greek word for hoot, as 
well as its Hebrew equivalent, is applicable to a few liiies 
as much as to a larger composition ; see Mark 12.16 ; 
Luke 3.4; 20.42; Acts 1.20; 7.42; 19.19; Phil 4.3; 
Rev. 3.5 ; 13.8 ; 20.15 ; 22.19 ; comp. with Mark 10.4 ; 
&c. Gen. 5.1 ; Isa. 50.1 ; Jer. 32.10, 11, &c. 

OP THE GENERATION,] lit. * of birth' or 'beginning;* 
coming into bein^ as man ; the exact Greek word here 
used is found agam onl^ in Jas. 1.23 ; 3.6. 

OF JESUS CHRIST,] i.e., * of the anointed Saviour.' 
The primitive form was 'Jesus the Christ,* but from 
being an appellative it gradually sank into a proper name, 
as in V. 18 ; (16.20 ; 27.27 ;) Mark 1.1 ; (Jofci 1.17 ;) 
Acts 2.38; 3.6; 4.10; (5.42;) 8.37; (9.34;) 10.36; 
11.17; 15.11, 26, &c. The Ethiopio Version omits 
'Christ 'here. 

THE SON,] lit. ' ason, * or simply ' son,' ie. descendant, 
properly a * product ; * the Greek word is applied also to 
the young of animals, to the branch of a tree, the pupil 
of any one, &c. ; the ' son of a thing ' is ' one connected 
with, partaking of, or exposed to,* that thing. Some- 
times *Son of David* has, in the Greek, the definite 
article before it, and then of course it means his most 
distinguished Son, i. e. the promised Messiah, as in 12. 
23; 21.9-15; Mar. 10.47, &c. 

OF DAVID,] the most illustrious king of Israel, bom 
1081, and died 1010 B.C., after reigning 40 years. For 
David some Greek MSS. read Dabid. 



THE SON,] lit. * a son, ' or simply * son,' i.e. descendant. 

OF ABRAHAM,] the father of the faithful, and progeni- 
tor of the lahmaclites, Edomites, Israelites, &.c ; see Gen. 
25.1-4. Abraham is mentioned last, as being only a 
prophet, whereas David was both a prophet and a king. 

Learn: The Oriental and Hebraistic character of 
Matthew's composition, which is throughout entirely in 
harmony with what may be expected from a Jewish writer 
of his age. The pride the Orientals take in preserving 
long lists of ceneaiogies, both of men and animals (and 
especially of horses), was over-ruled by God to demon- 
strate the descent of Jesus from those to whom the pro- 
mises respecting him were principally made, just as the 
complete loss of tribal distinctions among the Jews, since 
then, renders it simply impossible, in the very nature of 
things, for any Jew, who may hereafter claim to be the 
Messiah, to prove that he belongs to Judah, rather than 
to Benjamin, or than to any other tribe. The counsels of 
Jehovah shall stand, and he taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness. 

2. ABRAHAM,] 1. 6. ,' father of a multitude of pcoples, ' 
(Gen. 17.5), originally called Abram, i.e. * father of 
height,* or 'high father;' bom 1992 B.C., in Ur (now 
Urphah) of the Chaldees, was called by God and removed 
to Haran (Gen. 11.31), and thence to Canaan (12.5,) 
about 1917 ; he begat Ishmael, i.e. 'God hears,* from 
Hagar in 1906, and died 1817 B.C., leaving, among 
numerous other sons (Gen. 25.1-4), his favourite, the 
long-promised, long-expected, heir of the promises 

ISAAC,] ie. * he mughs,* (Gen. 21.2, 3) ; who was bom 
by Sarai or Sarah, in 1885, and died 1712 B.C., leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom was named BIsau, i.e. 'ready, 
made,* who was ancestor of the Etlomites or Idumeans, 
eventually incorporated into Israel by Herod the Great ; 
and the younger, who obtained the birthright to the 
promises which Esau despised, named 

JACOB,] i.e. ' one who takes by the heel,* that is, seeks 
to 'supplant, trip up,* (Gen. 25.26); who was bom in 
1832, and died m Egypt about 1695 B.C., leaving one 
daughter (Dinah) and twelve sons, of whom the foiirth in 
order, but first in influence, was 

JUDAS,] Ileh. Judah, i.e. ' he praises, confesses,* (Gen. 
29.35), who was bom 1750 B.a, in Mesopotamia, Ucb. 
Aram-Naharaim, i.e. 'the high-land of the two rivers,* 
Euphrates and Tigris. Judah is here mentioned, because 
of the prophecy in Gen. 49.10. determining that Shiloh, 
L e. * her seed, * should rule. His * brethren, * or * brothers, * 
lit. 'from the same womb,* find place here as being 
speciallv interested in the promises made to their ances- 
tors, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while the brethren of 
Isaac and Jacob not being so, are omitted. 

Learn: l)Thesovereignty of grace, for Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Judas, were all younger sons; 2) that grace 
is not hereditary, for Judah had little, and 3) neither is 
guiU, for Jesus had none. 

3. PHARES,] i.e. 'breach;* Gen. 38.29 ; Ruth 4.18. 
ZARA,] i.e. 'brightness;' Gen. 38.40. 

OF THAMAR,] I'U. 'out of Thamar,* i.e. a 'pabn-treo ;' 1 
Ch. 2.4, 5. 

ESROM,] Heh. Hezron, i.e. 'walked in;* Ruth 4. 18; 1 
Ch. 2.5; Luke 3.33. 

ARAM,] Heh, Ram, i.e. 'high;* 1 Ch. 2.10; Ruth 4. 
19 ; Luke 3.33. 

4. AMINADAB,] i.c. 'my people is willing ;* Ruth 4.19; 
Luke 3.33. Some MSS. read Aminadam. 

NAASSON,] i.e. 'diviner;* Ex. 6.23; Nu. 2.3; Ruth 4. 
20; Luke 3.32. 

5. BOOZ,] i.e. * sprightliness ;* Ruth 4.21 ; 1 Ch. 2.11. 
OF BJLCHAB,] lit. 'out of'Rachab, i.e. 'broad, prou«l, 

wide ;' supposed by some to be the same person as in 
Jos. 6.25 ; 1 Ch. 2. 11-15. As Jericho was captured 1451 
B.C., and David was bom 1081 B.c. — an interval of 370 
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KD,] i.e. 'serving ;* Ruth 4.13, 21, 22 ; Luke 3.32. 
KiTTH,] lit. 'out of* Ruth, i.e. 'friendship, appear- 



years — probably some generations are omitted here, as at 
V. 8, 12. 8ee Heb. 11.31 ; Jas. 2.25, for the faith of 
Rachab. 

OBKD, 
OF 

ance ; * a Moabitess. 

JESSE,] i.e. 'substantial;* Ruth 4.22; Luke 3.32; 
Acts 13.22; Rom. 15.12. 

6. PAViD,] i.e. ' l)cloved,' (1 Sa. 17.12, 14); who was 
bom 1081, and die<l 1010 B.C., after reigning 40 years. 
He is here described as ' the king,' being the tirst in the 
line of the ancestors of Jesus who attained this honour. 
The first clause of this verse evidently belongs to the pre- 
ceding verse. Some MSS., Versions, and Fathers, omit 
the second occurrence of ' the king.* 

SOLOMON,] Heb. Shalomah, i.e., 'ct>mplete, peaceful,* 
(2 Sa. 12.24, 25) ; he was bom 1029, and died 971 B.C., 
after reigning 40 vears ; see 1 Ki. 11.42. 

URIAS,] Heb. Uriah, i.e., 'light of Jah ;* a Hittite by 
birth, and one of David's thirty worthies. This clause 
should be rendered: 'of the (widow) of Urias,' viz., 
Bath-Sheba, i.e. 'daughter of an oath.* 

7. ROBOAM,] Heb. Rehoboam, ie. 'he enlarges or makes 
a people proud ;* he was bom 1012, and died 954 B.C., 
after reigninc 17 years. 

ABIA,] Heb. Abijah, i.e. ' my father is Jah;' he died 
in 951 B.C., after reigning 3 years. He is called Abijam 
in 1 Ki. 14.31. 

ASA,] i.e. a ' healer ;' he died 910 B.C., after reigning 41 
years. Some MSS., Versions, &c., read A8aj)h. 2 Ch. 
1G.14. 

8. JOSAPHAT,] Heb. Jehosaphat, i.e. 'Jah has judged;* 
bom 954, and died 885 B.C., after reigning 25 years. 

JORAM,] Heb. Jehoram, i.e. 'Jah is high;' died 881 
RC, after reigning 4 years. According to 1 <Jh. 3.11, 
12 ; 2 Ch. 22.25, he begat AfuvaaJi, who (really) begat 

oziAS,] Heb. Uzziah, i.e. 'my strength is Jah.' In 2 Ki. 
14.21 ; 15.1 ; 1 Ch. 3. 12, he is called Azariah ; he died 
754 B.C., after reiijning 52 years. 

9. JOATHAM,] Ileh. Jotham, i.e. 'Jah is perfect;* 
bom 779, and died 738 B.C., after reigning 16 years. 

ACHAZ,] JBeb. Ahaz, i.e. ' he laid hold, seized, held fast ; * 
bom 758, and dietl 722 B.C., after reigning 16 years. 

EZKKiAHy] Heb. Hezekiah, i.e. 'strength of Jah;* bom 
748, and died 694 B.C., after reigning 20 years. 

10. MAN ASHES,] Heb. Manassah, i.e. ' causing forget- 
fulness ;' 2 Ki. 20. 21 ; bom 706, and died 639 B.C., after 
reigning 55 years. 

AMOK,] i.e. a 'supporter ;* bom 661, and died 637 B.C., 
after reigninj? 2 years. Some MS8., &c., read Anios. 

josiAH,] lib. Josiah, i.e. 'cured by Jah;' bom 644, 
and died 606 B.C., after reigiiiiig 31 years. 

11. JECHONIAM,] Heb. Jcchouiah {or Coniah), i.e. 
• estaldished by Jah ;' 2 Ki. 24.14, 15 ; he was properly 
a son of Jehoiakim (1 Ch. 3.15) the second sou of Josiah, 
and so some MSS. give it here. rori)hyry and the 
Manichteans notice this omission. 

BRETHREN,] or 'brothers,' lit. thoao 'from the same 
womb;' but here perhaps it is applied to his uncles^ 
whose names were Jehoaliaz, i.e. 'Jah has held fast;* 
Jehoikim Eiiakim, i.e. * Jah or (mhI rais'js up ;' Zcdekiah, 
i.e. 'righteousness of Jah.' See 2 Ki. '23.31-36; 34. 
15-17. 

ABOUT,] lit. 'upon ;' as in Mark 2.26 ; Luke 3.2; 4. 
27 ; Acts 11.28, &c. 

CARRIED AWAY,] lit. * upon the Babylonian changc-of- 
dwclling,* as in v. 12,17 ; the English Version exjircsses 
fone degree of force and violence, but thj original 
(Jreek word (as well as its corrt!8i)ondeut Hebrew one), 
expresses only ihc/act that they moved or were rem<»ved. 
There were three removals, lii-st in 602, second in 598, 
and thiidin 5b 4 B.C. 



BABYLON,] iZe6. Babel, Le. 'confusion, confounding ;* 
according to others, the 'Gate of God,' or ' Baal ;' built 
about 2247 B.C.; it gave its name to the country on the 
Euphrates, which was caUed Babylonia, while the coun- 
try on the Tigris was called Assyria, and had Nineveh 
for its capital. Babylon is not mentioned again till 730 
B.C., being during that interval a dependency of Assyria. 
It was taken in 538 by Cynis, in 331 by Alexander the 
Great, and in 62 B.C., it became part of the Roman 
province of Syria. The residence of the Jews in Babylon 
was foretold by Isaiah (39.6) and Jeremiah (25.9-11), 
and it laste<l 70 years ; see 2 Ch. 36.22, 23. 

12. AFTER,] as in 17.1 ; 24.29; 25.19; 26.2; 32.73; 
27.53, 62, &c. 

THEY WERE BROUOHT,] lU. * the Babylonian change-of- 
dwelling ; * as in v. 11, 17. 

SALATHIEL,] Heb. Shcalticl, i.e. ' I have asked God,* 
as in Ezra 3.2 ; Neh. 12.1 ; Hac. 1.1 ; Luke 3.27 ; the 
prophet Jeremiah (22.30) declares that Coniah or 
Jeconiah should be 'childless,* which, as explained 
immediately thereafter, oidy means that ' no man of his 
seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of Israel.* 

ZOROBABEL,] Hcb. Zerubauel, i.e. 'scattered to Babel;* 
he was, strictly speaking, the son of Pedaiah (see 1 Ch. 
3.19), who was son of Shealtiel, and probably died young. 
Comp. the omissions in v. 5, 8. 

13. ABiuD,] i.e. 'father of honour.* 
ELIAKIM,] i.e. 'God raises up ;* Luke 3.30. 
AZOR,]i.e. 'help.* 

14. SADOC,] i.e. 'just, righteous.* 

ACiUM,] i.e. 'sighs.* Some MSS., &c., read Achin. 
ELiUD,] i.e. ' God of honour.' 

15. ELEAZAR,] i.e. 'God is help.* 
MATTHAN,] i.e. 'gift.' [2 Ki. 11.18.] 

JACOB,] i.e. 'one who takes by the heel ;* as in v. 2. 

16. JOSEPH,] i.e. * he will add ;* comp. Luke 3.23. 
THE HUSBAND,] lit. 'the man,* (as in v. 19,) i.e. him to 

whom she was engaged to be married, and who was 
therefore regarded in law as her husband. See Ge. 29. 
21 ; De. 22.23, 24. 

MARY,] Heb. Miriam, i.e. 'their bitterness, or re- 
bellion.* Four other women are mentioned above, as 
being ancestors of Jesus, and all of them remarkably in 
their way, viz., Thamar, Rachab, Ruth, and Bath-Sheba; 
probably they were introduced to prevent objection being 
taken to the mean condition of Mary. 

OF WHOM,] lit. 'out of whom.* 

WA.S BORN,] or 'was begotten ;* as in v. 1-15, 20, &c. 

JESUS,] Heb. Joshua, i.e. 'Jah saves, or eases.* The 
Hebrew root properly means to be ' wide, spacious, 
ample, opulent ; * hence Joshua or Jesus points rather to 
the 'blessing' bestowed, than to the mere 'rescuing' 
from danger. 

WHO m CALLED,] lit. ' laid out ' from all others by this 
api)elIation ; as in 2.23 ; 4.18 ; 9.9 ; 10.2 ; 26 3, &c. 

CHRIST,] corresponding to the Htbrew Messiah, and 
signifying 'anointeil,' smeared over with oil, &c. ; comp. 
Ex. 28.41 ; 29.7 ; Lev. 4.3, 15, 16 ; 6.20 ; 1 Sara. 9.16 ; 
15.1 ; 24.6, 10; 2 Sam. 23.1 ; 1 Ki. 19.16. Jesiui is the 
name given to the Sa^^our by God, Chriit was given to 
him by man, as an ofHcial title. 

Liarn: 1) That the preceding genealogy is that 
through Joseph, as he is expressly said to have been ' be- 
gotten ' by Jacob, whereas in Luke 3.23, he is said merely 
to have been * of Heli,' who was most likely his father-in- 
law, and father of Mary ; 2) that Josejjh was the 
betrothed and legal husband of Mary, but not the father 
of Jesus ; 3) that Jesus was begotten out of Mary only 
an e^}M)U el virgin ; 4) that the ollicial title of Jesus is 
T/.e(^hrij<f, pointing him out as specially set apart and 
fitted for the work. 
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Hebrew Idioms.— Son. 

The Common Version of the English Bible is full of 
Hebrew idioms, which not only lend a peculiar grace 
and elegance to the language, but which have now become 
80 familiar to the reader, that their strictly oriental 
character and origin are scarcely ever thought of. Its 
translators might, however, have enlarged the number 
of such idioms very considerably. The use of the word 
8<m in Hebrew is peculiar and striking, and while, as the 
following list shews, almost all its usages are adopted in 
the C.v., the one which occurs most frequently is 
entirely omitted, i.e., the first in order. 

Besides the ordinary and proper use of the word, it is 
applied in Scripture to the young of animals {e.g., the 
lion, reem, ox, sheep, goat, horse, ass, cow, &o.), of 
birds {e.g., the dove, ostrich, raven, eagle, &c.), of 
plants, trees (e.g., boughs, branches), and especially as 
follows : — 
Son of a year or years, i.e., one who has lived so long, 

e.g., Noah was a son of five hundred years, Gren. 

6.32; seeaUo7.6; 11.10; 12.4; 16.16; 17.1, 17, 

24, 25; 21. 5; 25.20, 26; 26.34; 37.2; 41.46; 

50.26; Ex. 7.7 (twice); 12.5; 29.38; 30.14; 38. 

26; Lev. 9.3; 12.6; 23.12, 18, 19; 27.3, 5, 6, 

7 ; Num. 1.3, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 

36, 38, 40, 42, 45 ; 3.22, 28, 34, 39, 40, 43 ; 4.3, 

23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47 ; 6.12, 14; 7.15, 17, 21, 23, 

27, 29, 33, 35, 39, 41, 45, 47, 51, 53, 57, 59, 63, 

66, 69, 71, 75, 77, 81, 8.3, 87, 88; 8.24, 25; 14. 

28; 18.16; 26.4, 62; 28.3, 9, 11, 19, 27 ; 29.2, 8, 

13, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29, 32, 86; 32.11; 33.39; 

De. 31.2; 34.7; Jos. 14.7, 10; 24.29; Jud. 2.8; 

1 Sa. 4.15; 13.1; 2 Sa. 2.10; 4.4; 5.4; 19.32, 

39 ; 1 K. 14.21 ; 22.42 ; 2 K. 8.17, 26 ; 14.2, 21 ; 

15.1, 33; 16.2; 18.2; 21.1, 19; 22.1; 23.31. 36; 

24.8, 18 ; 1 Ch. 2.21 ; 23.3, 24, 27 ; 27.23 ; 2 Ch. 

12.13; 20.31 ; 21.5, 20; 22.2; 24.1, 15; 25.1, 5; 

26.1, 3; 27.1, 8; 28.1; 29.1; 31.16, 17; 33.1, 

21 ; 34.1 ; 36.2, 5, 8, 9, 11 ; Ezra 3.8; Isa. 65. 

20; Jer. 52.1 ; Ezse. 46.13; Mic. 6.6. 
son of the herd — i.e., a young bullock. Gen. 18.7, 8; 

Ex. 29.1; Lev. L5 ; -13, 14; 9.2; 16.3; 23.18; 

Nu. 7.15, 21, 27, 33, 39, 46, 51, 57, 63, 69, 75, 

81; 8.8 (twice); 15.8, 9, 24; 28.11, 19, 27; 29. 

2, 8, 13, 17; 1 Sa. 14.32; 2 Ch. 13.9; Eze. 43. 

19,23,25; 46.18; 46.6. 
son of worth or valour, or strength — Le., a worthy, 

valiant, or strong person; De. 3.13; Jud. 18.2; 

2L10; 1 Sa. 1452; 18.17; 2 Sa. 2.7; 13.28; 17. 

10 (twice); 1 K. 1.52; 21.10, 13; 2 K. 2.16; 1 

Ch. 5.18 ; 26.7, 30, 32 ; 2 Ch. 26.17 ; 28.6. 
son of worthlessness — i.e., a worthless person, De. 13. 

13 ; Jud. 19.22 ; 20.13 ; I Sa. 2.12 ; 10.27 ; 25.17 ; 

IK. 21.10, 13; 2Ch. 13.7. 
son of the bow, i.e., an arrow. Job 41.28. 
son of the burning coal — i.e., a spark. Job 5.7. 
son of the mighty — i.e., a mighty one, Ps. 29.1 ; 89.6. 
son of the ei^t — i.e., an oriental. Gen. 29.1 ; Jud. 6.3, 

33; 7.12; 8.10; 1 K. 4.30; Job 1.3; Isa. 1L14; 

Jer. 49.28 ; Eze. 25.4, 10. 
son of the threshing floor — i.e., com, Isa. 21.10. 
son of the sorceress — i.e., sorcerer, Isa. 57.3. 
son of the alien — i.e., an alien, Isa. 61.5. 
son of the quiver — ue., an arrow. Lam. 3.13. 
son of the province — i.e., its inhabitant, Neh. 7.6. 
son of the hind — i.e., a native, Eze. 30.5. 
son of the captivity— f.e., a captive, Ezra 4.1 ; 6.19, 20 ; 

10.7, 16. 
son of the people— i.e., a common man, 2 Ch. 35.5, 7, 

12, 13 ; Jer. 26.23 ; Lev. 20.17 ; 2 K. 23.6. 
son of the troop — i.e., a member of the troop, 2 Ch. 25. 13, 



son of the pledges— f.e., a hostage, 2 K. 14.14; 2 Ch. 

25.24. 
son of the prophets— i.e., their disciple, 2 K. 2.3, 5, 7, 

15 ; 4.1, 38 (twice) ; 5.22 ; 6.1 ; 9.1 ; 1 K. 2a35. 
son of the right hand— i.e., chief man, Ge. 35.18. 
son of the house — i.e., domestic. Gen. 15.3 ; Ecc. 2.7. 
son of the flock — ue., a young sheep, Ps. 114.4, 6; Jer. 

31.12. 
sonof my womb — i.e., a son, or a brother. Job 19.17 

Isa. 49.15. 
sonof my sorrow — i.e., one causing sorrow, Ge. 35.18 

Ps. 49.2; 62.9. 
sonof man — i.e., a human being, Ge. 11.6; Ps. 49.2 

62.9. 
son of pride — i.e., a proud person. Job 41.34. 
son of affliction — i.e., an afflicted person, Pr. 31.6. 
son of destruction — i.e., one worthy of it, Pr. 31.8. 
son of oil— i.e., fat, {denteous one, Isa. 5.1 ; Zee. 4.14. 
son of noise — i.e., a noisy person, Jer. 48.46. 
son of robbers — i.e., a robber. Da. 11.14. 
son of wickedness — i.e., a wicked person, 1 Ch. 17.9 ; 

Ps. 89.22; 2Sa.7.10. 
son of iniquity— i.e., an iniquitous person, 2 Sa. 3.34 ; 

Hos. 10.9. 
son of death — i.e., one worthy of death, 1 Sa. 20l31 ; 26. 

16 ; 2 Sa. 12.5 ; Ps. 79.11 ; 102.20. 
son of stripes — i.e., one worthy of them, De. 25.2. 
son of acquisition — i.e., one acquired, Ge. 15.2. 
son of robellion — i.e., a robel, Nu. 17.10. 
son of a night — i.e., a night old, Jon. 4.10. 
son of a day — i.e., a day old. Gen. 17.12 ; 21.4. 
son of a stranger — Le., a stranger, Ge. 17.12, 27 ; Ex. 21. 

43 ; Le. 22.25 ; 2 Sa. 1.13 ; 22.45, 46 ; Neh. 9.2 ; 

Ps. 18.44^ 46 ; 144.7, 11 ; Isa. 56.3, 6 ; 60.10 ; 62. 

8 ; Eze. 44.7, 9 (twice), 
son of old age— i.e., one bom when his father is old, Ge. 

37.3. 
son of a fool — i.e., a foolish person. Job 30.8. 
son of morning — i.e., bright one, Isa. 14. 12. 
son of a murderer— i.e., a murderor, 2 K. 6.32. 



Hebrew Study. 

A CABEFUL calculation of the whole of the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament shews that it contains only about 
1500 verbal roots, 4800 derivatiye nouns and particles, 
and 3300 proper names of persons and places. Of the 
1500 verbal roots about 200 occur only once, and of 
the 4800 derivatives about 1600 occur only once; 27 
occur about 1000 times each ; 38 between 500 and 1000 ; 
17 between 400 and 500 ; 33 between 300 and 400 ; 65 
between 200 and 300; 123 between 100 and 200; 266 
between 50 and 100; 431 between 25 and 60; about 
1000 between 10 and 25 ; and about 2200 between 2 and 
10 times each. 

From this it appears that thero are only 1000 words 
that oocur 25 times and unwards, so that if these were 
committed to memory, with an intelligent knowledge of 
the structure of the language, the student would nave 
four-fifths of the Hebrew text practically at his command. 

After the student has committed the above 1000 
words to memory, and has transferred them into their 
proper Hebrew consonants with the appropriate vowel 
marks, let him take up each word in regular order, and 
conjugate or decline it according to the usuad rules of 
grammar, thus : — 

1) Smar, he said, Smerdh, she said, dmartS, thou (nt.) 
saidst, Smart, thou (/*. ) saidst, dmarti, I said, and so on 
throughout the Kal, Niphal, Hiphil, and Hithpael con- 
ju^tions — like verbfl whose 1st radical is a gtUiural. 

2) ben, a son (an irregular singular masculine noun), 
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of the 7ih declension ; decline thronghont all the caaes, 
viz., genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, ablative, 
locative, and instrumental, with the various personal 
pronouns, fity, thy, Ms, her, our, your, their, &c., singular 
and pluraL 

3) hSudh, he was ; give the whole of Kal and Niphal 
— like the regular verb qdtal, ddbhar, &c. 

4) alohim, God, (plural masculine noun) ; give the 
same possessive pronouns and particles as in ben above. 

5) w, he entered ; give the Kal, Hiphil and Hophal — 
like verbs whose 2d radical is wav, 

6) melek, a king, m., and 8) erets, earth, land, /. m, ; 
decline these like eeghdlate nouns. 

7) dsdh, he did, made ; eive the Kal, Niphal, Piel, and 
Pnal — like verbs whose 3a radical is he, 

9) hayith, a house, m. ; 10) ydm, a day, m ; 14) Uh, 
a man, m.; 18) Sbk, a father^ m.; 21) achddh^ one, m.; 
27) ir, a cilhr, /. — all irregolar noons ; dediae with pre- 
fixes and affixes. 

11) n&than, he gave ; ^ve Kal, Niphal and Hophal — 
like verbs whose 1st radical is nun, 

12) pdnim, face, (plural m, /, noun) of the 9th declen- 
sion. Decline it fully. 

13) dm, a people, m.f.; of the 8th declension. De- 
cline it fully. 

15) yddh, a hand, m, /.; at the 2d declension. De- 
cline it fully. 

16) ddbhar, a word, m.; of the 4th declension. De- 
cline it fully. 

17) rd'dh, he saw ; give the Kal, Niphil, Pual, Hiphil, 
and Hithpael — like dsah above. 

19) sh^h, he turned back ; give the Kal, Pilel, Polal, 
Hiphil, and Hophal — like bo aM>ve. 

20) shdmd, he heard ; give Kal, Piel, and Hiphil— like 
verbis whose 3d radical is a guttural. 

22) dabhar, he spoke ; give Kal, Niphal, Piel, Pual, 
Hiphil, and Hithpael — ^like hayah. 

23) yalak, he went; give Kal, Niphal, Piel, Hiphil, 
and Hithpad — like verbs whose Ist radical is yod. 

24) yaUd, he went out ; give Kal, Niph^, and Hophal 
— ^like ydlak above. 

25) yashabh, he sat down ; give Kal, Niphal, Piel, 
Hiplul, and Hophal — like ydlak. 

26) Idqach, he took ; eive Kal, Niphal, Pual, Hophal, 
and Hithpael — partly like ndihan, 

27) ir, a city ; decline as above. 

Above 806 verbs have Kal but no Piel ; about 114 have 
Piel but no Kal; about 272 have both Kal and Piel, but 
174 of these latter have exactly the same meaning 
whether pointed as Kal or Piel, so that only 98 really 
have Piel, i.e., are intensitive of their Kals. 



Genesis niastrated from the Classics. 

{Continued from page 378.) 

Verse 22. 'All in whose nostrils was the breath of 
life, of all that was in the dry land, died.'— i^rf, xvi. 
502; Ovid, Metam. i. 311. 

Verse 23. * And Noah only remained alive, and they 
that were with him in the ark '—Xtician. do Dea Syr. 
cap. xii; ManU, iv. 829. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Verse 1. 'And God made a wind to pass over the 
earth, and the water assuaged.'— /^ioJ, xxi. 346 ; Ovid, 
Metam. i. 328. 

Verse 4. ' And the ark rested upon the mountains of 
Ararat.' — Ovid. Metam. i. 316. 

Verse 5. * And the water decreased continually . . . 
were the tops of the mountains seen.'— 6^i(/. Metam. i. 
343. 



Verse 7. 'And he sent forth a raven, which went 
forth, to and fro, until the waters were dried from off 
the earth.'— OwU Fasti, ii. 249. 

Verse 11. 'And the Dove came in to him in the 
evening, and lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf plucked 
oS.'—lUad, i. 14 ; Polyb, iii. 52 ; Liv, xxix. 16 ; Virg. 
Georg. ii. 425 ; ^neid, vii. 154 ; viii. 116 ; xi. 101 ; Ovid, 
Metam. vii. 498 ; L Ep. ex Pont. i. 31 ; Lucctn, iii. 303 ; 
Sil, Ital. xiii. 68. 

Verse 20-21. 'And Noah builded an altar . . . curse 
the ground any more for man's sake.' — Iliad, ix. 499; 
Odyu. xxiii. 279 ; Virg, Georg. iv. 534 ; jEneid. iii. 437 ; 
Lucret, v. 1199 ; iv. 1231 ; Ovtd. Metam. L 372, 375, 367, 
381. 

Verse 22. ' While the earth remaineth . . . shall not 
cease.*— Ow(/. Metam. i. 116. 

CHAPTER DC 

Verse 4. 'But flesh with the life thereof, which is 
the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.* — Arietoph, in Nub. 
711 ; jEneid, ix. 349. 

Verse 6. ' Whoso sheddeth man's blood . . . made 
he him.' — Sueton, in Tib. cap. 58. 

Verse 13. ' 1 do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall 
be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth.' 
—Iliad, xL 27 ; xvii. 547 ; Hetiod, Theog. 783 ; Aral, 
Phffiuom. 940 ; Lueret, vi. 523 ; Plaut, CurcuL Act. i. So. 
ii. 41 ; Virg, Georg. i. 380 ; jEneid. iv. 700; Horal, Art. 
Poet 18; ManiL in. 213; Ovid, Metam. L 270; xi 589 ; 
xiv. 829. 

GHAPllER X. 

Verse 22. 'Ashur and Aram.'— //nu^ ii. 782; Virg, 
Georg. iL 465. 

chapter xi* 

Verse 4. ' And they said. Go to, let us build us a city, 
and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven.' — Imd, 
iv. 443; Oi^89, xL 312; xii. 73; Virg, Georg. i. 278; 
Mneid, iv. 177 ; vi. 582 ; Propert. ii. el^. i. 19; Horat, i. 
Od. liL 38 ; ii. Od. xix. 21 ; iii. Od. iv. 51 ; Ovid, Metam. 
i. 152 ; id. Fast. v. 39 ; id. iv. Epist. ex Pont. viii. 59 ; 
Lucan, vii. 144 ; Vdler, Flacc, L 198. 

Verse 8. 'So the Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth.' — ffesiod, Theog. 
715 ; Kurip, Hec. 472 ; Pind, Pyth. Od. viii. 22 ; Virg, 
Georg. i. 283 ; ^neid, vi. 580 ; Borat, iii Od. i. 6 ; Od. 
iv. 42 ; Ovid, Metam. i. 154 ; id. Fast v. 41 ; Maml. v. 
336 ; Sa, Ital. xii. 143. 

Verse 9. ' The Lord did there confound the language 
of an the earth.*— //to^ ii 804 ; iv. 438 ; Odyss, xix. 175. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

Verse 8. ' And there he builded an altar unto the 
Lord.'— Odyw. xi. 131 ; JSneid, viii. 271 ; Valer, Place, 
i. 188. 

Verhe 10. ' The famine was grievous in the land.' — 
Odyu, xii. 342, 350 ; Thucy. iii. 59 ; Liv.; Sallust. Hist. 
Frag, iii ; .a:neid. iii. 216, 256 ; Ovid, Metam. viii. 789 ; 
Senec, de Brev. Vit. cap. 18. 

CHAPTER xni. 

Verse 8. ' And Abraham said unto Lot, Let there be 
no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between 
my herdmen and thy herdmen.' — Iliad, xx. 251. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Verse 18. ' And Melchizedek king of Salem brought 
forth bread and wine ; and he was the priest of the most 
high God.*— jEneid. iii. 80. 
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